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1946  IN  REVIEW  saeety  awards 

_  Furniture  and  Cotton  Mills  First  to  Be  Honored  in 


Presentation  Ceremonies 


The  year  1946  has  been  a  period  of  re¬ 
conversion  from  an  economy  geared  to 
war  to  an  economy  of  peace.  Many  signs 
indicate  that  reconversion  is  not  yet  com¬ 
plete.  Political  and  economic  groups  show 
new  alignments  of  power.  Tensions  built 
up  during  nearly  four  years  of  war  are 
slow  in  being  dissipated. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  attempted 
to  move  with  the  times.  Uppermost  in  our 
policies  has  been  the  idea  of  production. 
Everybody  recognizes  that  a  return  to 
peace  on  the  domestic  front  depends  upon 
a  high  and  continuing  level  of  production. 

Labor  Relations — North  Carolina  has 
been  remarkably  free  of  the  prolonged  con¬ 
troversies  between  labor  and  management 
which  have  afflicted  some  sections  of  the 
country.  We  have  indeed  had  a  few 
strikes,  hut  not  more  than  three  of  them 
have  resulted  in  any  significant  loss  of 
production.  Many  differences  between  la¬ 
bor  and  management  have  been  settled 
amicably  without  resort  to  the  strike. 
During  tire  last  12  months  the  Concili¬ 
ation  Service  has  been  in  touch  with  a  to¬ 
tal  of  103  situations  in  which  a  contro¬ 
versy,  or  the  threat  of  a  strike,  existed. 
Twenty  labor-management  disputes  were 
settled  by  arbitration  at  the  combined 
request  of  employers  and  employees,  using 
the  services  of  the  arbitrators  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  under  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Voluntary  Arbitration  Act 
of  1945. 

Safety  -Collaborating  with  plant  safety 
engineers,  Labor  Department  inspectors 
have  developed  a  State-wide  industrial 
safety  program.  Forty  manufacturing 
plants  have  qualified  for  recognition  under 
this  program  by  reducing  their  accident 
rates  40  per  cent  or  more  during  a  six- 
month  period.  They  will  be  awarded  a 
“Certificate  of  Safety  Achievement”  signed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United  States. 

Inspections — -A  total  of  9,077  industrial 
establishments  employing  321,000  workers 
— -almost  half  of  the  State’s  working  nou- 
agricultural  population-  -  were  inspected 
by  the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions  during  the  past  12  months.  These 
inspections  resulted  in  the  discovery  and 
correction  of  16,524  violations  of  the  labor 
laws  and  safety  and  health  regulations. 

A  total  of  921  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  Minimum  wage  and  overtime  viola¬ 
tions  discovered  in  these  inspections  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  payment  of  $198,180  in  back 
wages  to  6,300  workers  by  451  establish¬ 
ments. 

The  siugle  Labor  Department  elevator 
inspector  made  358  inspections,  177  safety 


tests,  74  compliance  inspections;  con¬ 
demned  23  unsafe  elevators,  held  144  con¬ 
ferences,  and  approved  permits  for  263 
new  elevator  installations  during  the  past 
12  months.  The  Boiler  Bureau  issued 
3,151  operating  certificates  for  boilers. 

Apprenticeship — The  Division  of  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  Training  continued  to  work 
with  some  350  apprentice  training  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  been  established 
throughout  the  State,  under  which  over 
600  apprentices  are  receiving  a  thorough 
training  in  various  skilled  trades.  The 
number  of  training  programs  in  operation 
now  is  four  times  as  large  as  it  was  a  year 
ago,  and  the  number  of  apprentices  en¬ 
rolled  is  about  three  times  as  great. 

Statistics — The  Division  of  Statistics 
continued  to  collect  and  collate  important 
information  about  employment,  pay  rolls, 
average  earnings,  and  hours  worked.  The 
monthly  sample  of  industries  reporting 
has  been  expanded  from  1,982  firms  with 
244,316  employees  a  year  ago  to  2,184  firms 
with  over  300,000  employees  now.  Also 
developed  during  the  year  was  an  entirely 
new  monthly  analysis  of  industrial  em 
ployment,  which  furnishes  estimates  of 
total  employment  in  each  leading  industry 
group. 

Ituildituj  -The  Division  of  Statistics 
also  continued  to  collect  data  on  building 
in  26  cities  of  over  10,000  population  and 
about  70  smaller  municipalities.  Combined 
reports  of  the  26  cities  for  the  last  12 
months  show  that  5,088  permits  were  is¬ 
sued  for  buildings  estimated  to  cost  $47,- 
963,129.  Of  this  sum,  $21,271,278  went  for 
new  residential  construction,  providing 
housing  for  5,330  families.  The  sum  ol 
$20,674,029  went  for  construction  of  new 
nonresidential  buildings,  mostly  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes.  Alterations  and  repairs  of 
all  types  amounted  to  $6,017,822. 

Child  Labor  -Departmental  personnel 
reviewed  35,602  employment  certificates 
which  were  issued  to  minors  under  18 
years  of  age  during  the  past  12  months. 
This  compares  with  59,307  employment 
certificates  issued  during  the  previous  12- 
month  period. 

Deaf  Workers — Industrial  and  other 
gainful  employment  was  found  for  23  deaf 
workers  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the 
Deaf  during  the  year.  The  bureau  reports 
that  most  deaf  workers  are  sticking  to 
their  jobs.  Finding  new  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  others  registered  with  the 
bureau  has  involved  much  contact  work 
with  prospective  employers. 


Orange  Furniture  Craftsmen,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  the  White  Furniture  Company  of 
Mebane.  was  the  first  manufacturing  plant 
to  lie  honored  by  presentation  of  a  Certif¬ 
icate  of  Safety  Achievement  under  the 
Manpower  Conservation  Program  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  certificate  was  presented  to  com¬ 
pany  officials  in  ceremonies  held  at  the 
Hillsboro  High  School  on  December  17. 
Some  400  local  citizens,  plant  employees 
and  officials,  and  State  officials  attended 
the  event. 

In  presenting  the  safety  award  to  Mr. 
.T.  Sam  White,  president  of  the  White 
Furniture  Company,  and  Mr.  Joe  P. 
Privet  t,  plant  superintendent,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  Forrest  II.  Shuford  com¬ 
mended  the  employees  and  management 
for  rolling  up  an  “outstanding  record  in 
the  field  of  industrial  safety.” 

"Small  plants  ordinarily  show  higher 
accident  rates  than  do  larger  concerns,” 
the  Commissioner  said.  “That  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  we  are  proud  of  the 
record  made  by  Orange  Furniture  Crafts¬ 
men.  Through  their  co-operative  efforts  to 
reduce  the  industrial  accident  toll,  the 
management  and  employees  of  this  plant 
made  a  perfect  record  of  no  lost-time  ac 
eidents  during  both  the  first  six  months 
of  1945  and  the  first  six  months  of  1946.” 

Mr.  Shuford  explained  that  the  Man¬ 
power  Conservation  Program  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Department  of  Labor  is  a 
continuation  on  a  permanent,  statewide 
basis  of  the  wartime  activities  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  the  Conservation  of 
Manpower  in  War  Industries. 

“During  the  war,  it  was  necessary  to 
conserve  manpower  for  production  in  or¬ 
der  to  assure  our  victory,”  he  said.  “Pro 
duction  is  now  essential  to  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  A  successful  program  of  ac¬ 
cident  prevention  now  will  save  life  and 
limb  for  the  worker,  and  will  prevent 
•economic  losses  to  both  employees  and 
management.” 

Govkh.no it  Speaks 

Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry,  who  was 
present  as  a  special  guest  si>eaker  at  the 
meeting,  pointed  out  that  the  trend  toward 
centralization  of  industry  is  now  in  re¬ 
verse  and  that  “a  great  reshuffling  of 
plants  and  a  considerable  shift  in  popu¬ 
lation”  will  be  the  result  of  this  trend. 

“This  change  is  inevitable  because  the 
system  that  existed  in  America  before  the 
(Continued  on  page  four) 
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Women  in  Industry 


Women  comprised  40  per  cent  of  the 
wage  earners  in  1,353  manufacturing 
plants  in  North  Carolina  during  November 
— a  slight  increase  over  the  39.7  per  cent 
in  October. 

There  were  103,266  women  among  a  to¬ 
tal  of  258,403  wage  earners  employed  by 
the  reporting  establishments. 

Percentages  of  women  employees  by 
geographic  areas  was  as  follows:  Coastal 
plain,  32.3 ;  piedmont,  42.3 ;  mountain 
area,  32.7. 


Both  Residential  and  Nonresi- 
dential  Building  Show 
Drop  From  Oct. 

Despite  continued  strong  building  ac 
tivity  during  November  in  the  26  North 
Carolina  cities  of  over  10,000  population 
and  in  some  50  smaller  municipalities, 
estimated  building  expenditures  declined 
by  approximately  $2,000,000  during  the 
month  compared  with  the  October  figure. 

The  October  figure  was  unusually  high 
because  of  issuance  of  permits  for  railway 
shop  facilities  in  Spencer  costing  over 
$1,000,000 ;  for  a  $400,000  veterans  hous¬ 
ing  project  in  Burlington ;  and  for  a  $235,- 
000  school  building  in  Kinston. 

Permits  were  issued  for  construction 
of  458  houses  during  November,  at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $2,121,105.  A  total  of  298 
permits  were  issued  for  additions,  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs  to  existing  dwellings, 
with  estimated  cost  of  $143,961. 

A  total  of  225  permits  were  issued  for 
nonresidential  buildings  to  cost  an  esti¬ 
mated  $1,089,832.  Permits  for  nonresiden¬ 
tial  additions,  alterations  and  repairs 
numbered  101  and  amounted  to  $214,505. 

The  housing  facilities  authorized  for 
construction  during  November  included 


44S  one-family  dwellings,  nine  duplexes, 
and  one  apartment  building.  Average  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  a  one-family  dwelling  given 
by  prospective  builders  was  slightly  over 
$4,600. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  for 
construction  included  74  stores,  29  fac¬ 
tories  and  workshops,  16  commercial 
garages,  57  private  garages,  eight  office 
and  institutional  buildings,  and  five  public 
utility  buildings,  as  well  as  numerous 
smaller  structures  of  less  value. 

Type  of  Nov.  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  in  26  Reporting 
Cities 

Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 


Type  oj  Building  Were  Issued 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings .  365  $1,756,680 

Two-family  dwellings .  3  $2,000 

Three-  and  four-family  dwellings, 
having  common  facilities  such  as 
common  entrance,  heating,  etc.  ..  1  12,900 

TOTAL . . . 369  $1,791,580 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places....  1  $  1,700 

Churches . . .  6  S6.000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

and  other  workshops . 26  118,250 

Garages,  commercial . 10  57,260 

Garages,  private  (when  separate 

from  dwelling) .  49  17,000 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  2  3,300 

Institutional  buildings .  1  20,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks .  5  11,300 

Public  works  and  utilities .  2  830.000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc . 4  2.715 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs.  49  114,777 

All  other  nonresidential . .  8  1,750 

TOTAL . . .  163  $  714.042 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings .  246  $  99,702 

On  nonresidential  buildings .  91  188,605 

TOTAL . . . 337  $  288,307 


SUMMARY  OP  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
NOVEMBER  1945  AND  NOVEMBER  1946 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Nov.  1945 

Nov.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Nov.  1945 

Nov.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total. . . . . 

710 

869 

+22.4 

$2,789,667 

$2,793,929 

+  0.2 

Residential  buildings . _... 

211 

369 

+74.9 

821,625’ 

1,791,580 

_+TIki— 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

191 

163 

—14.7 

1,014,312 

714,042 

—  29.6 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

308 

337 

+  9.4 

953,730 

288,307 

—  69.8 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
OCTOBER  1946  AND  NOVEMBER  1946 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Oct.  1946 

Nov.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Oct.  1946 

Nov.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

1,047 

869 

—17.0 

$3,459,586 

$2,793,929 

—19.2 

Residential  buildings . . . 

535 

369 

—31.0 

No  change 
—  3.4 

2,421,025 

719,270 

319,291 

”  1,791,580 
714,042 
288,307 

—26.0 

—  0.7 

—  9.7 

Nonresidential  buildings . 

163 

163 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

349 

337 

SUMMARY  OP  NOVEMBER  1946  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 


CITY 


Tqtai . . 

Asheville . . 

Burlington . 

Charlotte . 

Concord . 

Durham . 

Elizabeth  City... 

Fayetteville . 

Gastonia . 

Goldsboro . 

Greensboro _ 

Greenville . 

Hickory . 

High  Point . . 

Kinston . . 

Lexington . 

New  Bern . 

Raleigh . 

Reidsville . . 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury . . . 

Shelby . .. . 

Statesville..... . 

Thomasville . 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson . 

Winston-Salem. 


No.  OF 

Build¬ 

ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

369 

$1,791,580 

23 

83,500 

15 

78,150 

97 

578,900 

6 

39,500 

38 

237,900 

2 

2,500  1 

15 

31,550 

5 

15,000 

6 

23,500 

33 

170,900 

8 

36,000 

5 

10,400 

12 

60,050  | 

12 

45,500  1 

4 

7,700 

2 

4,200 

23 

91,550 

12 

52,200 

to 

46,400 

9 

40.175 

2 

12,500 

5 

14,800 

2 

2,900 

3 

24,500 

6 

9,400 

14 

1  71,905 

Total  of  November  1945  Dicluded  for  Comparison 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Nov.  1945 

Nov.  1946 

Nov.  1945  j 

Nov.  1946 

Nov.  1945 

Nov.  1946 

Nov.  1945 

Nov.  1946 

Nov.  1945 

Nov.  1946 

$821,625 

$1,791,580 

228 

375 

$1,014,312 

$714,042 

$953,730 

$288,307 

$2,789,667 

$2,793,929 

52,600 

12,675 

85.100 

10.100 
134.400 

5,400 

83.500 
78,150 

678.900 

39.500 

237.900 
2,500 

14 

4 

35 

2 

26 

2 

23 

15 

101 

6 

38 

2 

30,050 

134,000 

43,680 

16,600 

106,900 

4,625 

7,100 

284,849 

50,117 

600 

40,500 

14,369 

50,000 

82.201 

20,700 

10,550 

850 

5,600 

6,101 

8,235 

30,764 

2,350 

38,900 

1,475 

6,750 

97,019 

196,675 

210,981 

47,400 

251,850 

10,975 

49,300 

49,625 

91,100 

197,157 

5,400 

113,500 

69,227 

96,701 

871,234 

659,781 

42,450 

317,300 

3,975 

97,175 

83,300 

38,525 

218,778 

47.000 

14,975 

101,230 

31,900 

24,000 

31,550 

15,000 

24 

5 

15 

5 

11,800 

25,625 

58,875 

18,300 

17,000 

42,900 

3,000 

23,500 

170,900 

36,000 

2 

12 

1 

6 

33 

8 

70.050 

129,207 

950 

13,925 

8,750 

11,000 

4,050 

25,050 

1,450 

28,000 

15,102 

1,100 

39,128 

46,500 

28,650 

10,400 

60,050 

45,500 

10 

9 

5 

12 

12 

39,000 

25,475 

1,050 

28,300 

6,000 

3,550 

3,525 

12,880 

6.000 

8.750 
220 

4,050 

800 

3.750 
16,900 

1,500 

7,800 

7,700 

4 

4 

25,500 

33,300 

20,000 

10,270 

111,626 

12,000 

138,350 

30,300 

4,200 

91,550 

52,200 

1 

30 

7 

2 

25 

12 

5,500 

90,350 

15,500 

5,850 

16,026 

1,000 

9,200 

15,500 

12,000 

7,500 

9  99tC 

515,’  039 

19,825 

743,739 

45,800 

25.150 
44,050 
37,700 

146,400 

45.150 
54,066 

110,600 

93,678 

10,000 

17,500 

18,000 

40,400 

46,400 

40,175 

12,500 

14,800 

3 

4 

6 

9 

10 

9 

2 

5 

11,750 

17,950 

12,500 

106,000 

3,400 

8,600 

7,200 

59,350 

72.575 

15,200 

1,800 

2,900 

1 

2 

43,000 

350 

25,066 

65,900 

3,500 

29,440 

6,400 

171,440 

13,400 

137,444 

3,500 

27.800 

19,950 

24,500 

9,400 

1 

10 

3 

6 

25,500 

16,900 

117,500 

4,000 

71,905 

6 

14 

5,900 

3,350 

67,828 

62,189 

NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  November  701 
manufacturing,  mercantile,  service,  and 
mining  establishments  employing  a  total 
of  23,447  workers  were  inspected  under 
(he  provisions  of  the  North  Carolina  La¬ 
bor  Laws  and  Rules  and  Regulations  by 
(he  Inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Stand¬ 
ards  and  Inspections. 

’Che  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  90S 
violations  of  the  Labor  Laws,  including 
recommendations  concerning  rules  and 
regulations  of  safety,  health,  record  keep¬ 
ing  and  other  provisions  of  the  law.  One 
I  housand  one  hundred  and  ten  compliances 
correcting  violations  of  the  State  Labor 
Laws  and  Rules  and  Regulations  were  re¬ 
ported  during  the  month.  The  difference 
between  violations  found  and  compliances 
reported  was  due  to  completion  of  compli¬ 
ance  with  recommendations  or  orders  is¬ 
sued  in  previous  months. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows: 


Viola- 

Gornpli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

64 

42 

Child  Labor _ 

314 

494 

Time  Records _ 

41 

54 

Drinking  Facilities ..... 

11 

12 

Sanitation  _ 

103 

100 

Seats  _ _ _ 

4 

0 

Safety  Code _ 

212 

182 

Other  _ 

.  219 

226 

During  the  month  four  complaints  al- 

leging  violations  of  the 

Child  L 

abor  and 

Maximum  Hour  Laws 

were  investigated 

by  the  Department’s 

Inspector 

s.  Viola- 

tions  were  substantiated  in  three  cases 
and  immediate  compliance  was  secured, 
in  the  other  case  the  Inspector  was  unable 
to  substantiate  the  alleged  violations. 

A  bowling  alley-pool  room  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  violation  of  the  State  Child  La¬ 
bor  Law.  Establishment  was  lined  $25  and 
costs  of  court. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  55  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  during  November  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law. 

Nine  of  the  establishments  were  found 
in  violation  of  both  the  minimum  wage 
and  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Twenty-eight  of 
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them  were  violating  the  overtime  provis¬ 
ion  only.  One  establishment  was  violating 
the  minimum  wage  only.  Four  were  in 
violation  of  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
the  Act.  The  remaining  13  establishments 
were  in  compliance  with  the  Act,  except 
that  12  of  them  were  failing  to  keep  the 
employee  or  pay  roll  records  which  the 
Act  requires.  Of  the  55  firms  inspected. 
45  were  failing  to  keep  records  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Wage-Hour  Law  require¬ 
ments. 

Twenty-seven  establishments  paid  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $12,744.47  in  back  wages  to  339 
workers  during  November.  The  employees 
who  received  these  back  wages  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  paid  less  than  the  40  cents 
hourly  minimum,  or  had  not  been  com¬ 
pensated  for  overtime  worked  at  the  re¬ 
quired  time-and-a-half  rate. 


The  next  innovation  to  expect  upon  the 
always  entertaining  American  architec¬ 
tural  landscape  is  a  Quonset  hut  fronted 
by  massive,  “Gone  With  the  Wind”  col¬ 
umns. 

A  western  Congressman,  defeated  for 
re-election,  inserted  this  ad  in  his  local 
newspaper.  “I  wish  to  thank  all  those  who 
voted  for  me,  and  my  wife  wishes  to  thank 
all  those  who  didn’t.” 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

September  1946  Compared  with  August  1946  and  September  1945 


(In  Thousands  oj  Employees) 


Industry 

Sept.  1946 

Aug.  1946 

Sf.pt.  1945 

Net  Change 
From 

Aug.  1946 

To  Sept.  1946 

Per  Cent  Change  From 
Aug.  1946  Sept.  1945 

To  To 

Sept.  1946  Sept.  1946 

A  ll  Man  u fact URiNG* _ 

358.9 

358.9 

340.7 

+  5.3 

Durable  Goods _  _ 

_  77.4 

77.6 

82.3 

—0.2 

-  0.3 

—  6.0 

Nondurable  Goods 

.281.5 

281.3 

258.4 

+0.2 

+  0.1 

+  8.9 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products .... 

_  3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  ... _ 

. .  4.2 

4.2 

3.6 

+  16.7 

Transportation  (except  auto)  _ 

_  2.1 

2.8 

9.8 

—0.7 

—25.0 

— 78.6 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products  _ 

_  33.6 

33.3 

30.9 

+0.3 

+  0.9 

+  S.7 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills _ 

.  27.6 

27.4 

25.6 

+0.2 

+  0.7 

+  7.8 

Planing  and  Plywood _ _ 

.....  5.9 

5.9 

5.2 

+  13.5 

Furniture  and  Finished  Lumber  Products. 

.......  27.2 

27.2 

26.1 

+  4.2 

HH  Furniture,  Mattress  and  Bedsprings. 

...  .  19.9 

19.9 

19.7 

+  1.0 

Wooden  Containers.—  _ 

_  3.2 

3.2 

3.0 

+  6.7 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products 

_  4.2 

4.2 

3.5 

+20.0 

Other  Durable  Goodsf 

.....  3.0 

2.8 

5.2 

+0.2 

+  7.1 

—42.3 

Nondurable  Goods 

’Textile  Mill  Products. 

.  .217.6 

217.3 

197.0 

+0.3 

+  0.1 

+  10.5 

Cotton  Textile  Mills _  _ 

.  138.6 

137.6 

126.2 

+  1.0 

+  0.7 

+  9.S 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills  ...  ... ..  . 

16.2 

16.3 

16.2 

—0.1 

—  0.6 

W.  and  W.  Textile  Mills 

_  4.9 

4.9 

4.6 

+  6.5 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

..  48.5 

49.2 

41.6 

—0.7 

-  1.4 

+  16.6 

Fin.,  Sp.  and  Coat.  Textiles  (except 

woolen  and  worsted) 

5.6 

5.0 

5.1 

+  9.8 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products 

7.7 

777 

7.5 

+  2.7 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 

16.9 

17.3 

16.8 

—0.4 

—  2.3 

+  0.6 

Dairy  Products .  ..  -  _ 

2.7 

2.8 

2.6 

—0.1 

—  3.6 

+  3.8 

Bakery  Products  ..... 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1 

—  2.0 

Beverage  Industries. 

3.0 

3.0 

2.8 

+  7.1 

Tobacco  Manufactures 

15.5 

15.4 

14.7 

+0.1 

+  0.6 

+  5.4 

Cigarettes 

11 .9 

11.7 

10.6 

+0.2 

+  1.7 

+  12.3 

Paper  and  Allied  Products 

7.3 

7.3 

6.4 

+  14.1 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills 

5.8 

5.8 

5.0 

+16.0 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries 

4.6 

4.6 

4.1 

+  12.2 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 

.......  S.8 

8.8 

8.6 

+  0.2 

+  2.3 

+  2.3 

Other  Nondurable  Goods): 

.  ..  3.2 

3.2 

3.3 

—  3.0 

•Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  during  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

flncludes  electrical  machinery,  automobiles  and  auto  equipment,  nonferrous  metals  and  their  products. 

{Includes  leather  and  leather  products,  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries.  _ 
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Industrial  Weekly  and  Hourly  Earnings  Show 

Fractional  Increases  During  Month  of  November 


Earnings  of  more  than  300,000  em¬ 
ployees  in  2,134  industrial  establishments 
in  North  Carolina  showed  fractional  in¬ 
creases  during  November  compared  with 
the  month  of  October. 

The  plants  reporting  to  the  Division  of 
Statistics  reported  an  aggregate  weekly 
pay  roll  of  $10,303,000.  Weekly  earnings 
were  up  0.8  per  cent  and  hourly  earnings 
were  up  0.9  per  cent  in  the  plants  sur¬ 
veyed. 

Average  hourly  earnings  stood  at  86.3 
cents  in  November  and  weekly  earnings 
averaged  $34.31. 

Significant  increases  in  average  hourly 
earnings  were  reported  by  the  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing  group,  in  which  earn¬ 
ings  increased  3.1  per  cent ;  stemmeries 
and  redrying  plants,  3.3  per  cent ;  tobacco 
products  manufacturing,  3.5  •  per  cent ; 
printing  and  publishing,  2.6  per  cent ; 
wholesale  houses,  5.1  per  cent ;  and  laun¬ 
dries,  dyeing  and  cleaning  plants,  2.8  per 
cent. 

Many  industries  reported  increases  in 
average  weekly  earnings,  due  partly  to 
hourly  pay  increases  and  partly  to  a 
lengthened  work  week  in  several  indus¬ 
tries. 


In  the  manufacturing  industry  division, 
including  1,381  plants  with  276.000  em¬ 
ployees,  average  hourly  earnings  stood  at 
87.6  cents  and  average  weekly  earnings  ai 
$34.87.  In  nonmanufacturing  industries, 
including  753  plants  employing  23,975 
workers,  hourly  earnings  were  70.5  cents 
and  weekly  earnings  averaged  $27.94. 

Industries  showing  average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  of  $1  or  more  were  full-fashioned 
hosiery,  $1.07 ;  pulp  and  paper  mills,  $1.14 ; 
printing  and  publishing  firms,  $1.09;  and 
tobacco  products,  $1.01. 


SAFETY  AWARDS 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

war  was  inherently  wasteful,  expensive 
and  inefficient,”  the  Governor  said.  “In 
the  United  States,  artificial  factors  have 
contributed  to  the  centralization  of  indus¬ 
try  more  than  any  of  the  natural  factors. 
The  concentration  of  credit  facilities  in 
the  East,  and  the  freight  rate  discrimina¬ 
tions  against  the  South  and  West — the 
principal  producers  of  the  nation’s  raw 
materials — are  the  factors  that  i>erhaps 
weighed  most  heavily.” 

The  Governor  said  that  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  resulting  from  this  system 
“was  perhaps  less  true  in  North  Carolina 
than  in  many  other  states.”  For  that  very 
reason,  we  have  all  seen  a  turning  of  in¬ 


dustrial  eyes  toward  our  Tar  Heel  State 
and  a  pouring  in  of  industrial  dollars  to 
gain  a  piece  of  the  already  functioning 
North  Carolina  industry  to  build  or  de¬ 
velop  new  industry. 

“Today  adequate  financing  is  available 
to  industry  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
and  that  is  particularly  true  in  North 
Carolina,”  the  Goverhdr  added.  “It  also 
looks  like  the  freight  rate  discriminations 
will  be  eliminated  at  an  early  date,  giv¬ 
ing  Southern  and  Western  manufactured 
products  the  opportunity  of  moving  to 
their  markets  under  conditions  of  fair  and 
free  competition.” 

Governor  Cherry  also  commended  the 
management  and  employees  of  Orange 
Furniture  Craftsmen  for  their  co-opera¬ 
tive  efforts  in  reducing  accidents. 

Other  Awards 

Also  receiving  the  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  during  December  were  Mills 
Nos.  4  and  6  of  the  Erwin  Cotton  Mills 
Company  in  Durham,  of  which  Mr.  W.  V. 
Byers  is  manager.  Erwin  Mill  No.  6  main¬ 
tained  a  perfect  accident  record  during 
the  first  half  of  both  1945  and  1946.  Mill 
No.  4  reduced  its  accident  rate  from  6.5 
in  the  first  half  of  1945  to  0.0  in  the  first, 
half  of  1946. 

Many  additional  safety  awards  are 
scheduled  for  the  month  of  January.  It 
is  anticipated  that  new  applications  for 
the  Certificate  of  Safety  Achievement 
based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  last  halves 
of  1945  and  1946  will  be  received  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  early  in  the  year. 


The  Mason-Dixon  Line:  The  dividing 
line  between  “You  all”  and  “Youse  guys.” 


EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  INDUSTRIES 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - - - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


November  1946  Compared  with  October  1946 

AV.WKLY  AV.  HRS.  AV.  HRLY 


INDUSTRIES 

EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

EARNINGS 

PER  WEEK 

EARNINGS 

Manufacturing : 

Firms 

No. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chq. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Total _ _ 

1,381 

276,294 

+ 

0.5 

$  9,633,626 

+  1.5 

$34.87 

+ 

1.0 

39.8 

+  0.3 

S7.6 

+ 

0.9 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta 

15 

959 

+ 

2.9 

31,313 

0.2 

32.65 

— 

3.0 

41.7 

-  2.8 

78.3 

— 

0.1 

Cotton  Goods  .. 

324 

121,336 

+ 

1.0 

4,186,458 

+  3.4 

34.50 

+ 

2.3 

39.1 

+  l.S 

S8.2 

+ 

0.5 

Cottonseed  Oil 

13 

745 

+  1 

.2.5 

24,330 

+  14.4 

32.66 

+ 

1.6 

51.8 

+  2.2 

63.1 

— 

0.5 

Dveing  and  Finishing 

18 

5,011 

+ 

2.4 

190,037 

+  5.0 

37.92 

+ 

2.5 

40.5 

+  2.0 

93.7 

+ 

0.4 

Fertilizer  ..  _ 

41 

1,442 

+ 

9.0 

41,020 

+  5.6 

28.45 

— 

3.1 

40.3 

—  1.2 

70.5 

— 

lb 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 

211 

7,400 

+ 

1.1 

231,321 

+  0.4 

31.26 

— 

0.7 

43.0 

0.2 

72.8 

— 

0.3 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses 

95 

16.524 

+ 

1.2 

551,671 

+  4.4 

33.39 

+ 

3.2 

40.8 

+  1.5 

81.9 

+ 

1.6 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion 

61 

15,566 

+ 

0.6 

646,312 

+  3.3 

41.52 

+ 

2.7 

38.8 

+  1.0 

106.9 

+ 

1.6 

Hosiery,  Seamless . ... 

132 

19,238 

+ 

9 

582,542 

+  4.1 

30.28 

+ 

1.7 

36.2 

+  0.8 

83.7 

+ 

1.0 

Iron  and  Steel  Group 

24 

1.414 

0.4 

56,984 

+  3.6 

40.30 

+ 

4.0 

43.0 

+  0.9 

93.7 

+ 

3.1 

Knit  Goods,  Flat  . 

11 

4,761 

+ 

1.2 

154,157 

+  1.6 

32.38 

+ 

0.3 

38.6 

no  cli. 

84.0 

+ 

0.5 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills). 

61 

5,202 

+ 

1.0 

161,604 

+  2.7 

31 .07 

+ 

1.7 

44.2 

+  1.1 

70.3 

+ 

0.6 

Machinery  Group 

55 

2.764 

+ 

0.6 

115,774 

+  2.5 

41.89 

+ 

2.0 

43.6 

+  0.5 

96.1 

1.6 

Paper  Boxes _  _  ... 

17 

S72 

+ 

2.1 

30,041 

+  4.4 

34.45 

+ 

2.3 

43.7 

+  1.9 

78.8 

+ 

0.4 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

7 

872 

2.1 

275,511 

X 

52.83 

1.5 

46.3 

+  0.9 

114.2 

2.1 

Printing  and  Publishing 

62 

1,584 

+ 

2.0 

68,770 

+  4.6 

43.42 

+ 

2.6 

39.6 

no  ch. 

10!).  6 

+ 

2.6 

Rayon  Goods _  _ 

27 

8.892 

— 

0.6 

354,550 

—  0.5 

39.87 

+ 

0.1 

43.0 

+  0.7 

92.8 

— 

0.6 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants 

32 

18,036 

5.0 

485.153 

11.9 

26.90 

— 

7.2 

39.4 

—10.3 

68.2 

+ 

3.3 

Tobacco  Products 

9 

14,927 

+ 

2.0 

624,752 

+  4.9 

41.85 

+ 

2.9 

41.3 

-  0.5 

101.4 

+ 

3.5 

Woolen  Mills _ 

8 

4,446 

+ 

2.5' 

161.156 

-  1.0 

36.25 

— 

3.4 

40.9 

—  2.9 

88.6 

— 

0.7 

Other  Industries 

158 

19.960 

3.6 

660,170 

6.9 

33.07 

— 

3.5 

39.6 

no  ch. 

83.5 

— 

3.5 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Total  _ 

1 53 

23,975 

+ 

3.5 

$  669,931 

+  2.0 

$27.!  14 

1.4 

39.6 

_  2  t} 

70.5 

+ 

0.7 

Retail 

439 

10,455 

+ 

7.8 

236,080 

+  4.7 

22.58 

— 

2.9 

35.5 

—  1.4 

63.8 

— 

1.2 

Wholesale _  . 

191 

3.826 

+ 

1.9 

137,349 

+  0.1 

35.90 

— 

1.8 

42.1 

—  0.7 

85.2 

+ 

5.1 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning  _ 

58 

2,823 

2.1 

61,434 

+  0.9 

21.76 

+ 

3.1 

45.2 

+  0.4 

48.2 

4" 

2.S 

Mines  and  Quarries 

24 

777 

— 

0.3 

25,670 

+  5.6 

33.04 

+ 

5.9 

45.4 

+  6.1 

72.8 

0.1 

Public  Utilities 

22 

4,696 

+ 

1.6 

185,698 

+  0.6 

39.54 

1.0 

41.0 

—  1.2 

96.4 

+ 

0.2 

Hotels 

1!) 

1,398 

.  — 

1.8 

23,700 

-  1.7 

16.95 

+ 

0.1 

45.5 

+  0.7 

37.3 

0.3 

Total  All  Manufacturing 
and  Nonmanufacturing 

2.134 

300.269 

+ 

0.7 

$10,303,557 

+  1.6 

$34.31 

+ 

0.8 

39.8 

no  ch. 

86.3 

+ 

0.9 

x  Less  than  .1%. 
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Industrial  Worker  Earnings  Show  Slight  Increase  In  December 


Earnings  of  295,293  employees  in  2,091 
North  Carolina  industrial  establishments 
showed  fractional  increases  during  De¬ 
cember.  Increases  in  average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  were  indicated  in  18  out  of  26  indus¬ 
try  groups  which  reported  to  the  Division 
of  Statistics. 

The  plants  reported  an  aggregate  weekly 
pay  roll  of  $10,213,252.  Average  weekly 
earnings  were  up  0.7  per  cent  and  average 
hourly  earnings  increased  one  per  cent. 
Average  weekly  wages  in  the  reporting 
plants  stood  at  $34.59  and  average  hourly 
earnings  at  S7.1  cents.  The  work  week  av¬ 
eraged  39.7  hours  in  all  industries. 


Significant  increases  in  average  hourly 
earnings  were  reported  by  the  wholesale 
industry,  in  which  earnings  went  up  4.4 
per  cent ;  laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning 
plants,  2.5  per  cent ;  and  tobacco  products, 
2.1  per  cent. 

In  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants,  av¬ 
erage  hourly  earnings  increased  a  flat 
10  per  cent,  and  weekly  earnings  also  were 
up  3.8  per  cent.  The  hourly  average  in  this 
industry  was  74.7  cents. 

In  the  manufacturing  industry  division, 
1,355  reporting  plants  with  270,373  em¬ 
ployees  showed  average  hourly  earnings 


of  88.7  cents  and  average  weekly  earnings 
of  $35.27.  In  nonmanufacturing  industries, 
including  736  plants  with  24,920  em¬ 
ployees,  hourly  earnings  stood  at  69.6  cents 
and  weekly  arniugs  at  $27.19. 

Industries  showing  average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  of  more  than  $1.00  were:  Pulp  and 
paper  mills.  $1.15 ;  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  $1.11 ;  full-fashioned  hosiery,  $1.07 ; 
and  tobacco  products,  $1.03. 

The  length  of  the  work  week  increased 
in  13  of  the  reporting  industries  and  de¬ 
creased  in  13.  Aggregate  pay  rolls  were  up 
0.4  per  cent  in  all  of  the  plants  surveyed. 


EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  INDUSTRIES 

_ _ _ _ _  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing : 

Total  - 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta - 

Cotton  Goods  - - 

Cottonseed  Oil .....  - 

Dyeing  and  Finishing - 

Fertilizer 

Food  and  Kindred  Products - 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion - 

Hosiery,  Seamless - 

Iron  and  Steel  Group - 

Knit  Goods,  Flat  - 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills) 

Machinery  Group  - 

Paper  Boxes  - - — 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills - 

Printing  and  Publishing - 

Rayon  Goods .  - 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants 

Tobacco  Products  - 

Woolen  Mills  -  - 

Other  Industries — - 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Total _  _ _ _ 

Retail -  - 

Wholesale 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning 

Mines  and  Quarries - 

Public  Utilities  - 

Hotels.  - 

Total  All  Manufacturing 

AND  Non  MANUFACTURING - 


December  1946  Compared  With  November  1946 

AV.  WKLY  AV.  HRS.  A V.  HRLY 


EMPLOYMENT 

PAY 

ROLLS 

EARNINGS 

PER 

.  WEEK 

EARNINGS 

Firms 

No. 

% 

Cho. 

Amt. 

% 

Cho. 

Amt. 

%  Cho. 

Amt. 

% 

Cho. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

1,355 

270,373 

_ 

0.9 

$  9,535,609 

+ 

0.2 

$35.27 

+ 

1.1 

39.7 

— 

0.5 

88.7 

+ 

1.4 

15 

761 

20.6 

24,254 

22.5 

31.87 

— 

2.4 

41.8 

+ 

0.2 

76.2 

— 

2.7 

319 

119,608 

+ 

0.6 

4,163,967 

+ 

1.4 

34.81 

+ 

0.8 

39.4 

+ 

0.8 

88.5 

+ 

0.3 

13 

724 

2.S 

22,932 

— 

5.7 

31.67 

— 

3.0 

50.1 

— 

3.3 

63.2 

J- 

0.2 

17 

5,019 

4- 

1.0 

184,097 

— 

2.4 

36.6S 

— 

3.4 

39.1 

— 

3.5 

93.9 

+ 

0.1 

41 

1,719 

+  19.2 

50,303 

+i 

22.6 

29.26 

+ 

2.S 

41.7 

+ 

3.5 

70.2 

— 

0.4 

202 

6,860 

- - 

3.6 

217,046 

— 

2.2 

31.61 

— 

2.9 

42.8 

— 

0.2 

73.9 

+ 

1.8 

96 

17,524 

+ 

6.7 

554,661 

+ 

0.9 

31.65 

— 

5.4 

38.S 

— 

4.9 

81.6 

— 

0.5 

58 

14,779 

+ 

0.7 

596,722 

— 

2.1 

40.38 

— 

2.7 

37.4 

— 

3.6 

107.9 

+ 

0.9 

123 

17,156 

+ 

0.5 

532,931 

+ 

2.7 

31.06 

+ 

2.2 

36.8 

+ 

1.4 

84.3 

+ 

0.7 

23 

1,351 

+ 

0.2 

54,837 

+ 

2.9 

40.59 

+ 

2.7 

43.5 

+ 

1.6 

93.3 

+ 

1.2 

11 

4,718 

0.9 

151.671 

— 

1.6 

32.15 

— 

0.7 

38.5 

— 

0.3 

83.6 

— 

0.5 

58 

5,100 

+ 

4.6 

163,285 

+ 

6.2 

31.50 

+ 

0.7 

45.2 

+ 

1.6 

70.8 

no 

eh. 

52 

2,793 

+ 

2.0 

118,719 

+ 

3.6 

42.51 

+ 

1.6 

44.1 

+ 

1.4 

96.4 

+ 

0.2 

17 

853 

2  2 

29,928 

— 

0.4 

35.09 

+ 

1.9 

44.0 

+ 

0.7 

79.8 

+ 

1.3 

7 

5,261 

+ 

0.9 

27S.597 

+ 

1.1 

52.96 

+ 

0.2 

40.0 

— 

0.6 

115.2 

+ 

0.9 

62 

1,742 

0.3 

7S,S76 

+ 

5.2 

45.2S 

+ 

5.6 

40.5 

+ 

4.1 

111.8 

+ 

1.5 

27 

8,958 

+ 

0.7 

362,077 

+ 

2.1 

40.42 

+ 

1.4 

43.2 

+ 

0.5 

93.5 

+ 

0.8 

36 

13,774 

—27.4 

380, SSI 

—24.6 

27.65 

+ 

3.8 

37.0 

— 

5.6 

74.7 

+10.0 

9 

14,S64 

_ 

0.4 

644.342 

+ 

3.1 

43.35 

+ 

3.6 

41.9 

+ 

1.5 

103.5 

+ 

2.1 

8 

4,315 

_ 

2.9 

159,894 

0.8 

37.06 

+ 

2.2 

41.7 

+ 

2.0 

88.8 

+ 

0.2 

161 

22,482 

+ 

2.9 

765,589 

+ 

5.1 

34.05 

+ 

2.1 

40.0 

no 

ch. 

85.0 

+ 

1.9 

736 

24,920 

+ 

6.7 

$  677,643 

+ 

3.3 

$27.19 

— 

3.2 

39.1 

— 

1.5 

69.6 

— 

1.6 

429 

12,002 

+17.1 

259.498 

+  13.3 

21.62 

— 

3.3 

35.2 

— 

0.3 

61.4 

— 

3.0 

188 

3,477 

_ 

6.9 

126.080 

— 

5.4 

36.26 

+ 

1.7 

41.1 

— 

2.6 

88.2 

+ 

4.4 

53 

2,467 

+ 

1.7 

56,931 

+ 

7.0 

23.  OS 

+ 

5.2 

46.5 

+ 

2.6 

49.6 

+ 

2.5 

24 

847 

+ 

2.2 

27,136 

4.2 

32.04 

— 

6.2 

43.3 

— 

6.1 

74.0 

— 

0.1 

23 

4,754 

+ 

0.9 

182,149 

— 

2.1 

3S.31 

— 

3.0 

40.2 

— 

2.0 

95.3 

— 

1.0 

19 

1,373 

2.6 

25,849 

— 

0.4 

1S.83 

+ 

2.2 

48.0 

+ 

0.6 

39.3 

+ 

1.8 

2,091 

295,293 

— 

0.3 

$10,213,252 

+ 

0.4 

$34.59 

+ 

0.7 

39.7 

— 

0.3 

87.1 

+ 

1.0 

X  than  .1%. 
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Manufacturing  Industries  Show 
Gain  of  30,000  Employees 
in  Year 


North  Carolina  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  employed  about  30,000  more  workers 
in  October,  1046  than  in  October,  1945,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimate  of  the  Division  of 
Statistics  given  in.  the  table  below. 


The  30,000  increase  brought  manu¬ 
facturing  employment  in  the  State  to  a 
total  of  about  361,700  in  October,  1946 — 
an  over-all  gain  of  nine  per  cent  during 
the  year  since  October,  1945. 

Gains  registered  by  nondurable  goods 
industries  employing  some  2S4.300  work¬ 
ers  amounted  to  11.7  per  cent  above  the 
previous  year’s  figure.  Durable  goods  in¬ 
dustries  employing  77,400  workers  showed 
a  very  modest  increase  of  0.3  per  cent. 

The  small  increase  shown  by  durable 
goods  industries  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  while  most  industries  in  this 
group  were  gaining  employees,  the  North 
Carolina  Shipbuilding  Company  was  lay¬ 
ing  off  some  7,200  workers,  thus  cancel¬ 
ling  out  the  gains  made  by  other  durable 
goods  industries. 

The  high  point  in  manufacturing  em¬ 
ployment  came  in  June,  1943  when  war 
industry  spurred  manufacturing  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  total  of  405,755  employees.  This 
figure  declined  gradually  as  the  demand 
for  war  materials  was  met,  reaching  the 
lowest  point  in  October,  1945,  when  manu¬ 
facturing  employment  registered  331,699. 
Since  that  time,  employment  gains  in 
manufacturing  have  been  fairly  continu¬ 
ous  from  month  to  month,  except  for  a  few 
brief  recessions. 


Nonagricultural  Employment 
Hits  New  All-Time  High 
in  December 

Employment  About  80,000 
Above  War  Peak 

Employment  gains  of  465,000  in  Decem¬ 
ber  raised  total  employment  in  American 
nonagricultural  establishments  to  40,918,- 
000 — the  highest  point  on  record — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics. 

In  December,  1946,  the  number  of  non¬ 
agricultural  employees  was  79,000  above 
the  wartime  peak  of  December,  1943.  The 
Bureau’s  figures  do  not  include  self-em¬ 
ployed  persons  and  domestic  servants. 

A  comparison  with  December,  1943  re¬ 
flects  the  return  to  a  peace-time  economy. 
While  manufacturing  and  government 
have  shown  substantial  declines,  construc¬ 
tion,  trade,  and  the  finance-service-miscel¬ 
laneous  divisions  have  each  added  about 
a  million  or  more  workers. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

October  1946  Compared  With  September  1946  and  October  1945 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDUSTRY 


OCT.  1946  SEPT.  1946 


NET  CHANGE 
FROM 

OCT.  1946  SEPT.  1946 
TO  OCT.  1946 


PER  CENT  CHANGE  FROM 
SEPT.  1946  OCT.  1946 
TO  TO 

OCT.  1946  OCT.  1946 


All  Manufacturing* _ -361.7 

Durable  Goods _ 77.4 

Nondurable  Goods _ 284.3 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products.. . .  3.1 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ _ 4.3 

Transportation  (except  auto) _ 1.6 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products _ _ _  33.8 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . . . .  27.8 

Planing  and  Plywood _ 6.0 

Furniture  and  Finished  Lumber  Products _  27.4 

Household  Furniture,  Mattresses  and  Bedsprings  20.1 

Wooden  Containers _  3.2 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  .  _  4.2 

Other  Durable  Goodst  _ _ 3.1 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 219.5 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  _ 139.4 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills _  16.1 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills.— _ _ _ _  5.0 

Knitting  Mills  -  .  . . . . .  49.7 

Fin.,  Sp.  and  Coat.  Textiles  (except  woolen 

and  worsted).  .  _ _  5.6 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products _  7.8 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  _ 16.8 

Dairy  Products _  2.7 

Bakery  Products.  5.2 

Beverage  Industries  _ 2.8 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ _ _  15.6 

Cigarettes  12.0 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  _  7.3 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills.-  _ 5.8 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries _  4.6 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products _  9.6 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst _  3.2 


359.0 

331.7 

+2.7 

+  0.8 

+  9.0 

77.3 

77.2 

+0.1 

+  0.1 

+  0.3 

281.7 

254.5 

+2.6 

+  0.9 

+  11.7 

3.0 

2.7 

+0.1 

+  3.3 

+  14.8 

4.2 

3.5 

+0.1 

+  2.4 

+22.9 

2.1 

8.8 

—0.5 

—23.8 

—81.8 

33.6 

29.7 

+0.2 

+  0.6 

+13.8 

27.6 

24.4 

+0.2 

+  0.7 

+  13.9 

5.9 

5.3 

+0.1 

+  1-7 

+  13.2 

27.2 

26.4 

+0.2 

+  0.7 

+  3.8 

19.9 

20.1 

+  0.2 

+  1.0 

3.2 

2.8 

+14.3 

4.2 

3.5 

+20.0 

3.0 

2.6 

+0.1 

+  3.3 

+19.2 

217.6 

192.6 

+1.9 

+  0.9 

+  14.0 

138.6 

120.9 

+0.8 

+  0.6 

+  15.3 

16.2 

16.3 

—0.1 

—  0.6 

—  12 

4.9 

4.7 

+0.1 

+  2.0 

+  6.4 

48.5 

42.3 

+  1.2 

+  2.5 

+17.5 

5.6 

5.1 

+  9.8 

7.7 

7.7 

+0.1 

+  1.3 

+  1.3 

16.9 

16.8 

—0.1 

—  0.6 

2.6 

2.6 

+0.1 

+  3.8 

+  3.8 

5.0 

5.2 

+0.2 

+  4.0 

3.0 

2.8 

—0.2 

—  6.7 

15.5 

14.6 

+0.1 

+  0.6 

+  6.8 

11.9 

7.3 

5.8 

4.6 

8.9 

3.2 

10.5 

6.5 

5.0 

4.1 

9.1 

3.2 

+0.1 

+0.7 

+  0.8 

+  7.9 

+  14.3 
+12.3 
+16.0 
+  12.2 
+  5.5 

^Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  pinn]mo,i  !  ,  '  ,  - - 

flncludes  electrical  machinery,  automobiles  and  auto  equipment,  nonferrous  metals  and  their  products  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 
..Includes  leather  and  leather  products,  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 


states  in  value  of  manufactured  products, 
but  is  43rd  in  per  capita  income. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  December  479 
manufacturing,  mercantile  and  service 
establishments  employing  a  total  of  14,S65 
workers  were  inspected  under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  North  Carolina  Labor  Laws 
and  Rules  and  Regulations  by  the  Inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and  In¬ 
spections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  618 
violations  of  the  Labor  Laws,  including 
recommendations  concerning  rules  and 
regulations  of  safety,  health,  record  keep¬ 
ing  and  other  provisions  of  the  Law.  Six 
hundred  and  seventy-five  compliances  cor¬ 
recting  violations  of  the  State  Labor  Laws 
and  Rules  and  Regulations  were  reported 
during  the  month.  The  difference  between 
violations  found  and  compliances  reported 
was  due  to  completion  of  compliance  with 
recommendations  or  orders  issued  in  pre¬ 
vious  months. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows : 


Hour  Law  _ _ 

Viola¬ 

tions 

43 

Gompl  i 
ances 
31 

Child  Labor  _ 

184 

287 

Time  Records  _ 

25 

30 

Drinking  Facilities _ 

12 

8 

Sanitation  _ 

102 

85 

Seats  _ 

1 

1 

Safety  Code  _ 

130 

130 

Other  _ 

121 

103 

During  the  month  seven  complaints  al¬ 
leging  violations  of  the  Child  Labor  and 
Maximum  Hour  Laws  were  investigated 
by  the  Department’s  Inspectors.  Violations 
were  substantiated  in  six  cases  and  im¬ 
mediate  compliance  secured.  In  the  other 
case  the  Inspector  was  unable  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  alleged  violations.  One  complaint 
alleging  violations  of  the  State  safety  and 
health  regulations  was  investigated  and 
violations  substantiated.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  necessary  to  correct  such  violations 
were  made. 


Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  69  plants  were  inspected  dur¬ 
ing  December  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law. 


Twenty-five  of  the  plants  were  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
law.  Violations  of  the  overtime  provision 
were  found  in  22  plants.  Violations  of  the 
minimum  wage  (40  cents  an  hour)  pro¬ 
vision  were  found  in  one  plant.  Violations 
of  both  overtime  and  minimum  wage  pro¬ 
visions  were  found  in  12  additional  plants. 
Violations  of  the  child  labor  provision 
were  found  in  nine  plants. 

Twenty-three  firms  paid  a  total  of  $10,- 
803.94  in  back  wages  during  the  month. 
The  back  wages  were  paid  to  221  em¬ 
ployees  as  a  result  of  inspections  which 
showed  minimum  wage  and  overtime  vio¬ 
lations. 

Certification  of  Minors  For  Em¬ 
ployment  Remains  At  Low 
Level  in  December 

A  total  of  2,538  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  were  certified  for  employment  dur¬ 
ing  December. 

Superintendents  of  public  welfare  is¬ 
sued  815  certificates  to  boys  and  1,723  to 
girls  during  the  month.  A  total  of  660  of 
the  certificates  were  for  vacation  and 
part-time  work  during  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- - - PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

November  1946  Compared  With  October  1946  and  November  1945 


(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDUSTRY  NOV.  1946 

OCT.  1946 

NOV.  1945 

NETT  CHANGE 
FROM 

OCT.  1946 
NOV.  1946 

PER  CENT 

OCT.  1946 

TO 

NOV.  1946 

CHANGE  FROM 
NOV.  1945 

TO 

NOV.  1946 

All  Manufacturing* _  . 

364.5 

361.6 

339.0 

+2.9 

+  0.8 

+  7.5 

Durable  Grinds 

77.4 

77.4 

78.7 

—  1.7 

Nondurable  Goods _ 

287.2 

284.3 

260.3 

+2.9 

+  1.0 

+10.3 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products _ 

3.1 

3.1 

2.7 

+14.8 

Machinerv  (except  electrical) _ 

4.3 

4.3 

3.6 

+19.4 

Transportation  (except  auto) _ 

0.7 

1.5 

8.5 

—0.8 

—53.3 

—91.8 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products _ 

34.2 

33.8 

31.0 

+0.4 

+  1.2 

+  10.3 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills _ 

28.2 

27.8 

25.5 

+0.4 

+  1.4 

+  10.6 

Planing  and  Plywood  __  _  _  _ 

6.0 

6.0 

5.5 

+  9.1 

Furniture  and  Finished  Lumber  Products _ 

.  27.7 

27.4 

26.9 

+0.3 

+  1.1 

+  3.0 

Household  Furniture,  Mattresses  and  Bedsprings 

20.3 

20.1 

20.3 

+  0.2 

+  1.0 

_ 

Wooden  Containers 

3.2 

3.2 

2.9 

+10.3 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products _ 

4.3 

4.2 

3.6 

+0.1 

+  2.4 

+19.4 

Other  Durable  Goods! _ 

3.2 

3.1 

2.5 

+0.1 

+  3.2 

+28.0 

Nondurable  Goods 

- 

Textile  Mill  Products _ 

221.8 

219.5 

197.1 

+2.3 

+  1.0 

+  12.5 

Cotton  Textile  Mills _ 

140.6 

139.4 

122. S 

+1.2 

+  0.9 

+  14.5 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills _ 

16.0 

16.1 

•  16.4 

—0.1 

—  0.6 

—  2.4 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills _ 

5.1 

5.0 

4.9 

+0.1 

+  2.0 

+  4.1 

Knitting  Mills _ 

50.4 

49.7 

44.3 

+0.7 

+  1-4 

+  13.8 

Fin.,  Sp.  and  Coat.  Textiles  (except  woolen 

and  worsted) _  _ 

.  5.7 

5.6 

5.3 

+0.1 

+  1.8 

+  7.5 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products _ 

7.9 

7.8 

7.8 

+0.1 

+  1.3 

+  1.3 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _ 

16.7 

16.8 

16.7 

—0.1 

—  0.6 

_ _ 

Dairy  Products 

2.7 

2.7 

2.5 

+  8.0 

Bakery  Products _ 

5.1 

5.2 

5.3 

—0.1 

—  1.9 

—  3.8 

Beverage  Industries _ 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

_  -  - 

+  3.7 

Tobacco  Manufactures _ 

15.9 

15.6 

14.7 

+0.3 

+  1.9 

+  8.2 

Cigarettes _ : _ 

.  12.3 

12.0 

10.6 

+0.3 

+  2.5 

+16.0 

Paper  and  Allied  Products _ _ _ 

7.4 

7.3 

6.6 

+0.1 

+  1-4 

+12.1 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills _ 

.  5.9 

5.8 

5.1 

+0.1 

+  1.7 

+15.7 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries _ 

.  4.6 

4.6 

4.2 

+  9.5 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products _ 

9.7 

9.6 

9.9 

+0.1 

+  1.0 

—  2.0 

Other  Nondurable  Goods! _ 

3.1 

3.2 

3.2 

—0.1 

—  3.1 

—  3.1 

♦Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  during  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month, 
tlncludes  electrical  machinery,  automobiles  and  auto  equipment,  nonferrous  metals  and  their  products, 
ilncludes  leather  and  leather  products,  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries. 
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1946  Building  Costs  In  Cities 

More  Than  Double  1945  Total 


Twenty  Million  in  1945 

Forty-seven  Million  in  1946 


Permits  for  12,203  building  projects 
estimated  to  cost  $47,736,286  were  issued 
in  the  26  North  Carolina  cities  of  over 
10,000  population  during  1946,  according 
to  a  compilation  of  reports  made  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics. 

The  1946  figure  is  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  the  $20,832,000  estimated  cost  of 
building  projects  authorized  during  1945. 

Of  the  1946  total,  $24,263,721  was  the 
estimated  cost  of  5,350  houses  and  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  which,  when  completed, 
will  provide  housing  for  5,884  families. 

A  total  of  2,415  permits  were  issued  for 
nonresidential  building  projects  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $17,822,847. 

An  additional  $5,649,718  was  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  4,438  alteration  and  repair 
jobs  on  both  residential  and  nonresidential 
buildings. 

The  builder  of  a  one-family  dwelling 
living  in  one  of  the  26  cities  gave  $4,239 
as  the  average  estimated  cost  of  his  house 
when  applying  for  a  building  permit. 


During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  non¬ 
residential  building  was  strong,  with  esti¬ 
mated  costs  totaling  $12,455,277.  All  resi¬ 
dential  building  in  the  first  half  of  1946 
was  estimated  to  cost  $11,581,749. 

The  last  half  of  the  year  saw  nonresi¬ 
dential  building  decline  to  an  estimated 
$5,367,570,  while  residential  building  in¬ 
creased  somewhat  to  a  total  of  $12,681,972. 

Building  Activity  for  the 

Month  of  December,  1946 


Value  of  Permits  Issued  Is  $500,000 
More  Than  in  November 


Permits  for  construction  of  458  new 
houses  were  issued  during  December  by 
building  inspectors  in  26  North  Carolina 
cities  of  over  10,000  population  and  in  42 
smaller  municipalities.  Total  estimated 
cost  of  the  houses  was  given  as  $2,279,375. 
The  houses  authorized  included  444  one- 
family  dwellings,  nine  duplexes,  and  five 
apartment  buildings.  When  completed, 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  2G  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
DECEMBER  1945  AND  DECEMBER  1946 


Number  op  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Dec.  1945 

Dec.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Dec.  1945 

Dec.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total. 

438 

705 

+  61.0 

$6,267,940 

$3,509,038 

-  44.0 

146 

373 

+  155.5 
—  4.7 

671,887 

5,414,381 

181,672 

1,942,975 

1,339,295 

226,768 

+  189.2 
—  75.3 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

127 

121 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

165 

211 

4-  27.9 

-f  24.8 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
NOVEMBER  1946  AND  DECEMBER  1946 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Nov.  1946 

Dec.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Nov.  1946 

Dec.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total. . 

869 

705 

—18.9 

$2,793,929 

$3,509,038 

+25.6 

369 

373 

+  1.1 
—25.8 

1,791,580 

1,942,975 

+  8.5 
+87.6 
—  21.3 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

163 

121 

714,042 

1,339,295 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

337 

211 

—37.4 

288,307 

226,768 

they  will  provide  housing  for  490  families. 

Permits  for  construction  of  168  nonresi¬ 
dential  buildings  were  issued  during  the 
month,  with  total  cost  estimated  at  $1,522,- 
095.  The  largest  items  in  this  division 
were  53  stores  and  36  factories  and  work¬ 
shops. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  au¬ 
thorized  during  December  were  estimated 
to  cost  $261,618. 

The  total  estimated  cost  for  all  build¬ 
ings  authorized  in  December  was  $4,063,- 
088.  This  was  approximately  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  more  than  the  total  cost  in  No¬ 
vember. 

The  average  estimated  cost  of  a  one- 
family  dwelling  given  by  prospective  build¬ 
ers  was  $4,526. 


Type  of  December  Building 
Construction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 

Type  of  Building  Were  Issued 

New  Residential  Buildings  : 

One-family  dwellings .  361  $1,682,776 

Two-family  dwellings .  8  66,200 

Three-  and  four-family  dwellings-  3  114,000 

Five  or  more  family  dwellings . .  1  90,000 


TOTAL .  373  $1,942,976 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places..  3  $  13,000 

Churches .  3  3,800 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

etc . . - .  30  905,700 

Garages,  commercial .  4  8,000 

Garages,  private . 27  12,930 

Office  buildings,  including  banks....  3  3,750 

Public  works  and  utilities .  1  132,430 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors' 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc . _  7  4,000 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs.  37  243,225 

TOTAL . 121  $1,339,295 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings .  123  $  63,839 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings . 10  29,665 

On  nonresidential  buildings . . .  78  133,264 


TOTAL .  211  $  226,768 


SUMMARY  OF  DECEMBER  1946  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  December  1945  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  OF 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Dec.  1945 

Dec.  1946 

Dec.  1945 

Dec.  1946 

'1  OTAI . 

373 

$1,942,975 

$671,887 

$1,942,975 

166 

411 

Asheville . . 

21 

79,000 

31,687 

79,000 

7 

21 

Burlington . 

4 

16,900 

11,500 

16,900 

2 

4 

Charlotte . . 

64 

526,200 

29,700 

526,200 

10 

91 

Concord . 

4 

11,700 

10,100 

11,700 

2 

4 

Durham . 

15 

96,800 

18,450 

96,800 

4 

15 

Elizabeth  City . . 

2 

4,500 

800 

4,500 

1 

2 

Fayetteville . 

13 

23,900 

67,250 

23,900 

28 

13 

Gastonia . 

5 

26,000 

26,500 

26,000 

11 

5 

Goldsboro . . 

6 

18  050 

18,050 

6 

Greensboro . 

41 

208^400 

81,800 

208,400 

18 

41 

Greenville . 

10 

47,000 

16,100 

47,000 

4 

10 

H  ickory . 

13 

63,700 

2,000 

63,700 

1 

13 

High  Point . 

36 

147,100 

26,500 

147,100 

8 

36 

11 

46,500 

46,500 

11 

Lexington . 

5 

12,600 

6,500 

12,600 

2 

5 

New  Bern . 

2 

4,575 

2,000 

4,575 

1 

2 

Raleigh . 

12 

98,900 

209,700 

98,900 

36 

16 

Reidsville . . . 

9 

34,900 

5,000 

34,900 

2 

9 

Rocky  Mount . 

28 

103,150 

13,250 

103,150 

4 

28 

Salisbury . 

4 

14.600 

11,100 

14,600 

3 

6 

Shelby . 

3 

7,000 

20,000 

7,000 

4 

3 

Statesville . 

9 

52,500 

35,000 

52,500 

5 

9 

1 

3,500 

3,500 

1 

10 

65,000 

55,000 

10 

Wilson . . 

14 

66,000 

1,200 

|  66,000 

1 

15 

Winston-Salem . 

31 

174.500 

45,600 

1  174.500 

12 

35 

NEW 

ADDITIONS. 

ESTIMATED  COST 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

ALTERATIONS 

OF  ALL  CONSTRUC- 

BUILDINGS 

AND  REPAIRS 

TION  WORK 

Dec.  1945 

Dec.  1946 

Dec.  1945 

Dee.  1946 

Dec.  1945 

Dec.  1946 

$5,414,381 

$1,339,295 

$181,672 

$226,768 

$6,267,940 

$3,509,038 

457,675 

170,000 

11,658 

26,316 

601,020 

275,316 

4,565 

6,685 

550 

14.000 

16,615 

37,585 

944,425 

10,460 

28.796 

14,850 

1,002,921 

651,510 

2,000 

1,000 

-2,437 

1,000 

14,537 

13,700 

676,000 

90.100 

5,900 

13,550 

700,350 

200,450 

23,400 

10,200 

200 

24.400 

14,700 

218,500 

14,995 

22,519 

4,975 

308,269 

43,870 

48,100 

1,000 

5,500 

39,000 

80,100 

66,000 

74.200 

13,550 

200 

800 

74.400 

32,400 

2,068,950 

628.100 

7,575 

8,815 

2,158,325 

745,315 

7,225 

65,800 

23,325 

112,800 

15,590 

144,900 

34,600 

17.590 

243,200 

4,300 

9,325 

5,367 

8,520 

36,317 

164,945 

28.800 

4  000 

79  300 

300 

136,030 

6,500 

1,250 

13,300 

149,880 

17,500 

2,000 

4,638 

19,500 

11,213 

567,750 

48.400 

6,000 

777,450 

153,300 

11,500 

6,500 

1,000 

16,500 

41,400 

11,200 

600 

5,500 

13,850 

119,850 

6,200 

7,700 

3,900 

18,800 

23,700 

51,800 

2.200 

250 

71,800 

9,450 

42,500 

22,000 

77,500 

74.500 

800 

800 

3  500 

114,701 

15,595 

26,438 

130,296 

81,438 

9,850 

250 

14,700 

[ . 

25,750 

66,250 

52,750 

11.600 

45.875 

1  7.366 

144,225 

193,466 

/ 
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Accident  Report  Shows  Value  of  Plant  Safety  Program 


Child  Labor  in  State  Hits  New 
Low  in  January 


Chatham  Plant  Cuts  Accident  Frequency  Rate  More  Than  Half 

In  Two  Years 


Lowest  Since  Prewar  Years 


Certification  of  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  for  gainful  employment  in  North 
Carolina  reached  a  low  ebb  during  Janu¬ 
ary,  when  welfare  superintendents 
throughout  the  State  issued  a  total  of 
1,550  employment  certificates,  only  761 
of  which  were  for  minors  entering  full¬ 
time  work  for  the  first  time. 

The  January  total  represents  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  almost  1,000  from  the  December 
figure.  In  December  2,53S  minors  received 
employment  certificates.  Many  of  these 
were  for  vacation  and  part-time  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  pre-Christmas  business  rush. 

16-  and  17-Yeav-Olds 

A  total  of  761  of  the  certificates  issued 
in  January  were  for  minors  16  and  17 
years  of  age  who  planned  to  enter  full¬ 
time  employment  for  the  first  time.  Of 
these,  605  were  for  manufacturing  jobs ; 
352  were  for  nonmanufacturing  jobs,  and 
four  were  for  construction  jobs.  There 
were  470  boys  and  291  girls  in  this  group. 

Certificates  were  reissued  to  346  addi¬ 
tional  minors  in  the  16-  and  17-year  age 
group.  These  represented  cases  in  which 
the  minor  changed  jobs,  or  moved  from 
one  age  bracket  into  a  higher  bracket  per¬ 
mitting  different  working  hours  and  types 
of  employment.  Of  these  reissued  certifi¬ 
cates,  215  wore  for  manufacturing  jobs; 
126  for  nonmanufacturing  jobs,  and  five 
for  construction  jobs.  This  group  of  minors 
included  199  boys  and  147  girls. 

A  total  of  178  certificates  went  to  minors 
in  the  16-  and  17-year  age  group  for  vaca¬ 
tion  and  part-time  work.  This  group  com¬ 
prised  84  boys  and  94  girls. 

14-  and  15-Year-Olds 

A  total  of  255  minors  aged  14  and  15 
were  issued  employment  certificates  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  work  at  specified  lion- 
hazardous  occupations  outside  regularly 
scheduled  school  hours.  This  group  in¬ 
cluded  166  boys  and  98  girls,  and  the  jobs 
for  which  the  certificates  were  issued 
were  all  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 

Ten  boys,  aged  12  and  13,  were  issued 
certificates  permitting  them  to  engage 
in  part-time  work  in  news  delivery  serv¬ 
ices. 

Trend  Points  Downward 

Employment  of  minors,  beginning  in 
1941,  played  a  progressively  increasing 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


Proof  in  facts  and  figures  of  the  great 
value  of  a  plant  safety  program  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  1946  report  made  recently 
by  C.  J.  Hyslup,  Director  of  Safety  for 
the  Chatham  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Elkin. 

Published  under  the  title  “Chatham  Ac¬ 
cident  Facts,”  Mr.  Hyslup’s  25-page  re¬ 
port  presents  a  detailed  statistical  account¬ 
ing  of  industrial  accidents  which  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Safety  and  First  Aid 
Department  during  1946.  Breakdowns  are 
given  showing  the  types  of  plant  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  accidents  occurred,  together 
with  analyses  of  the  kinds  of  accidents. 

Frequency  and  Severity  Rates 

The  accident  summary  shows  that  the 
plant  had  14  on-the-job  accidents  which 
resulted  in  loss  of  working  time  during 
the  year.  Time  lost  from  these  accidents 
amounted  to  527  days.  A  total  of  5,749,296 
man-hours  of  work  was  put  in  at  the  plant 
during  the  year,-  giving  an  accident  fre¬ 
quency  rate  of  2.42  and  a  severity  rate 
of  .09. 

A  comparison  with  previous  years  shows 
that  the  plant’s  safety  program  is  having 
valuable  results.  Although  the  total 
amount  of  time  worked  each  year  showed 
an  increase,  the  number  of  lost-time  acci¬ 
dents  fell  from  55  in  1942  to  31  in  1944, 
and  to  14  in  1946.  Man-days  lost  by  indus¬ 
trial  accidents  fell  from  9S5  in  1944  to  527 
in  1946.  The  average  frequency  rate  fell 
from  5.54  in  1944  to  2.42  in  1946  with  a 
drop  in  the  severity  rate  from  .155  to  .09. 

Fourteen  plant  departments  completed 
the  year  1946  without  a  lost-time  accident. 
Twelve  of  these  departments  have  com¬ 
pleted  two  years  without  a  lost-time  acci¬ 
dent. 

Types  of  Accidents 

The  report  shows  that  nearly  6,900  ac¬ 
cident  cases  were  handled  by  the  First 
Aid  Department  during  the  year.  Most  of 
these  cases  represented  only  minor  in¬ 


juries,  and  only  14  of  them  resulted  in 
loss  of  working  time. 


The  following  table  shows  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  causes  of  accidents  during  the  year 


1946: 


Lost- 
Minou  Time 
Acci-  Acci¬ 
dents  DENTS 


Striking  against  or  by  objects .  1,481  3 

Handling  materials  .  1,154  0 

Caught  in  or  coming  in  contact  with 

machinery .  1,129  3 

Splinters .  893  1 

Using  hand  tools  (tools,  burling 

irons,  needles,  etc)  .  872  0 

Puncture  wounds . 434  1 

Foreign  bodies  in  eye .  255  •  1 

Lifting,  pulling  or  pushing  objects 

(strains,  sprains,  hernias) .  182  3 

Burns .  133  0 

Falling  objects . . , .  84  1 

Slips  or  Falls  (same  level) .  69  1 

Harmful  substances .  29  0 

Infections .  15  0 

Falls  from  elevations . .  2  0 

Miscellaneous  causes .  131  0 

TOTALS .  6,863  14 


•  Most  Frequent  Accidents 

The  report  shows  that  81  per  cent  of  all 
the  plant  accidents  occurring  during  1946 
f’cH  in.  tiic  first  five  ^rouF*-'  tiiG 

table  above.  Striking  against  objects  caused 
22  per  cent  of  all  accidents ;  handling  ma¬ 
terials,  17  per  cent ;  catching  in  machinery, 
16  per  cent ;  splinters,  13  per  cent ;  using 
hand  tools,  13  per  cent.  All  other  causes 
account  for  the  remaining  19  per  cent. 


Length  of  Service 

The  study  shows  that  10  of  the  14  em¬ 
ployees  who  lost  time  in  1946  from  acci¬ 
dental  injuries  had  been  working  at  the 
plant  for  three  years  or  less.  Seven  of 
these  had  been  employed  at  the  plant  for 
one  year  or  less. 


Medicine 

Another  section  of  the  report  indicates 
that  emi>loyees  made  10,071  visits  to  the 
First  Aid  Department  to  obtain  medicine 
only  during  the  year.  Each  of  the  three 
shifts  employed  made  more  than  3.000 
such  visits. 
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Explanation  of  New  Format  in 
Table  Below 


Effective  with  this  issue,  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  monthly  survey  of  “Earnings  and 
Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries”  (see 
table  below),  is  changed  slightly  in  format 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  same  industrial 
classifications  used  in  “Estimated  Manu¬ 
facturing  Employment  in  North  Carolina” 
(see  table  on  page  3). 

The  survey  will  continue  to  report  av¬ 
erage  weekly  and  hourly  earnings  and 
average  length  of  the  workweek  by  indus¬ 
try,  together  with  the  percentage  of 
change  from  month  to  mouth. 

The  cottonseed  oil  and  fertilizer  indus¬ 
tries,  which  hitherto  have  been  reported 
separately,  are  now  included  under  the 
“Chemicals  and  Allied  Products”  classifi¬ 
cation.  The  dyeing  and  finishing  industry 
will  continue  to  he  reported  as  a  subclassi¬ 
fication  under  “Textile  Mill  Products.” 
Full-fashioned  hosiery  and  seamless  ho¬ 
siery  have  been  included  in  the  “Knitting 
Mills”  industrial  group.  Manufacture  of 
transportation  equipment  will  be  reported 
under  “Transportation  (except  auto).” 

The  group  of  manufacturing  industries 
is  subdivided  into  “Durable  Goods”  and 
“Nondurable  Goods”  industries.  The  group 
of  nonmanufacturing  industries  will  be  re¬ 
ported  as  usual,  except  for  the  addition  of 
“Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants.” 

CHILD  LABOR  HITS  NEW  LOAV 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

part  in  the  industrial  picture  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  war  years.  During 
the  years  1942,  1943  and  1944,  the  trend 
was  upward,  with  a  larger  number  of 
certifications  each  year.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  1944,  a  total  of  10,251 
sucli  certificates  were  issued.  Throughout, 
that  year  and  1045,  the  number  of  cer¬ 
tifications  remained  high.  The  peak  month 
— -setting  an  all-time  high — came  in  June 
1945,  when  over  11,000  certificates  were 
issued  in  30  days.  After  the  end  of  the 
war  in  August  1945,  the  number  began  to 
drop  sharply  each  month.  A  low  point  was 
struck  in  February  1946,  when  only  1,628 
minors  were  certified  for  work.  The  gen¬ 
eral  downward  trend  was  best  illustrated, 
however,  by  comparison  of  the  first  three 
months  of  1945,  when  11,728  minors  were 
certified,  with  the  same  period  of  1946, 
when  the  total  had  dropped  to  6,120. 

Should  the  February  and  March  figures 
for  1947  approximate  the  low  point  set 
in  January,  a  comparison  of  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  with  the  same  period 
of  1946  will  show  an  even  further  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  employment  of  minors. 


Worker  Earnings  Drop  Fractionally  in  January 


Average  hourly  and  weekly  earnings  de¬ 
clined  fractionally  in  a  majority  of  North 
Carolina  industries  surveyed  in  January. 

Weekly  earnings  increased  somewhat  in 
14  industries  but  decreased  in  22  others. 
Hourly  earnings  increased  in  14  indus¬ 
tries,  decreased  in  18  others,  and  remained 
stationary  in  four  industries. 

The  length  of  the  workweek  also  showed 
a  slight  decline  in  24  industries  and  an 
increase  in  12  others.  For.  industry  as  a 
whole,  the  workweek  remained  stationary 
at  39.7  hours. 

Average  weekly  earnings  in  all  indus¬ 
tries  surveyed  amounted  to  $34.77,  a  de¬ 


cline  over  the  month  of  0.1  per  cent. 
Hourly  earnings  average  87.7  cents,  an 
increase  of  0.1  per  cent.  Substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  earnings  in  several  industries 
were  sufficient  to  offset  the  fractional  de¬ 
creases  in  the  majority  of  industries,  so 
that  industrial  earnings  as  a  whole 
showed  little  change. 

Significant  increases  in  hourly  earnings 
were  shown  in  the  following  industries: 
Iron  and  steel  products,  up  4.2  per  cent ; 
woolen  and  worsted  textiles,  up  4.2  per 
cent;  pulp  and  paper  mills  up  3  per  cent; 
retail  stores,  up  6  per  cent ;  wholesale  busi¬ 
nesses,  up  4.9  per  cent. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

January  1947  Compared  with  December  1946 


INDUSTRY 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average  Per 
Hourly  Cent 
Earnings  Change 

All  Manufacturing  _ _ . _ 

-.$35.37 

—  1.0 

39.6 

—  0.8 

89.4 

—  0.1 

Durable  Goods  _ 

...  33.59 

—  0.1 

41.2 

+  0.2 

81.6 

—  0.2 

Nondurable  Goods  . . . 

......  35.66 

—  1.1 

39.3 

—  1.0 

90.7 

—  0.1 

Durable  floods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products _ 

..$42.05 

+  2.1 

43.3 

—  2.0 

97.1 

+  4.2 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ 

....  43.00 

+  1.8 

44.9 

+  1.4 

95.7 

+  0.4 

Transportation  (except  auto)  ....  .... _ 

..  37.08 

—  7.3 

42.5 

—  1.4 

87.2 

—  5.9 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products _ 

....  30.70 

—  3.8 

43.7 

—  3.1 

70.3 

—  0.7 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills _ 

28.76 

—  8.1 

43.5 

—  5.4 

66.1 

—  2.9 

Planing  and  Plywood _ 

...  32.58 

+  0.4 

43.8 

—  0.9 

74.4 

+  1-2 

Furniture  and  Finished  Lumber  Products  32.73 

+  3.3 

40.3 

+  3.3 

81.2 

No  ch. 

Household  Furn.,  Mtt.  and  Bedsprings .  32.51 

+  3.7 

40.0 

+  3.9 

81.3 

No  ch. 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ _ 

..  28.18 

—  1.5 

43.1 

—  1.1 

65.3 

—  0.5 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products _ 

....  32.31 

—  4.6 

40.6 

—  3.6 

79.7 

—  0.9 

Other  Durable  Goods* _ 

....  32.69 

—  9.1 

38.7 

—  6.1 

84.4 

—  3.2 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _  _ 

...$34.98 

—  0.9 

38.9 

—  O.S 

90.0 

No  ch. 

Cotton  Textile  Mills _ 

....  34.61 

—  0.9 

39.2 

—  0.5 

8S.3 

—  0.3 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills _ 

....  39.S9 

—  1.8 

42.8 

—  1.4 

93.3 

—  0.2 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills..  . 

....  39.84 

+  6.8 

43.1 

+  2.4 

92.4 

+  4.2 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

34.72 

—  0.7 

36.7 

—  1.3 

94.5 

+  0.5 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Text,  (except  W.&.W)  34.87 

—  5.9 

37.1 

—  5.8 

93.9 

—  0.1 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products.-. 

....  28.55 

_  2.2 

36.4 

_  2.2 

7S.4 

—  0.1 

Food  and  Kindred  Products. . . 

..  31.66 

—  0.1 

43.0 

—  0.5 

73.6 

+  0.3 

Dairy  Products _ 

.._  34.95 

+  1.0 

46.2 

+  0.7 

75.6 

+  0.1 

Bakery  Products _ _ _____ 

...  32.10 

—  2.8 

40.6 

—  3.1 

79.0 

+  0.1 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

...  33.42 

+  2.3 

46.0 

+  1.8 

72.7 

+  0.6 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

...  41.42 

—  4.5 

40.6 

—  3.1 

102.0 

—  1.4 

Cigarettes _ 

...  44.24 

—  4.9 

41.6 

—  3.3 

106.2 

—  l.S 

Paper  and  Allied  Products _ 

...  50.50 

+  0.4 

44.8 

—  2.0 

112.8 

+  2.4 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills _ 

...  53.71 

+  1.0 

45.3 

—  1.9 

118.6 

+  3.0 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind _ 

...  43.10 

—  3.7 

39.4 

—  3.2 

109.5 

—  0.5 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products _ 

...  34.54 

+  0.3 

41.0 

+  1.2 

84.2 

—  0.9 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf  _ _ _ _ 

...  35.56 

—  2.0 

41.1 

—  1.7 

86.6 

—  0.2 

Nonmanufacturing 

Total _  _ 

.  $30.31 

+  7.0 

40.3 

+  4.7 

75.2 

+  2.3 

Retail 

...  22.59 

+  11.4 

36.7 

+  5.2 

61.6 

+  6.0 

Wholesale _  _  _ 

...  43.25 

+  8.6 

45.1 

+  3.4 

95.9 

+  4.9 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning _ 

...  23.19 

—  0.4 

45.8 

—  0.4 

50.6 

No  eh. 

Nonmetalic  Mining  and  Quarries _ 

...  29.94 

—  1.3 

41.4 

—  1.9 

72.3 

+  0.6 

Trans.,  Com.  and  Other  Public  Utilities 

...  39.16 

—  0.1 

40.7 

+  0.2 

96.2 

—  0.4 

Hotels _ _ _ _ _ 

...  20.58 

—  0.1 

48.6 

+  0.6 

42.4 

—  0.7 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants _ 

...  29.68 

+  7.3 

39.4 

+  7.4 

75.3 

—  0.1 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg..  . .  . 

...$34.77 

—  0.1 

39.7 

No  ch. 

87.7 

+  0.1 

Includes  electrical  machinery,  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and  their 
products. 


t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  January  741  manu¬ 
facturing,  mercantile  and  service  establish¬ 
ments  employing  a  total  of  27,5S6  workers 
were  inspected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
North  Carolina  labor  laws  and  rules  and 
regulations  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1,311 
violations  of  the  labor  laws,  including 
recommendations  concerning  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  of  safety,  health,  record  keeping 
and  other  provisions  of  the  law.  Immedi¬ 
ate  compliance  was  secured  in  1,032  cases. 
Compliance  was  assured  in  connection  with 
the  remaining  violations,  most  of  which 
require  additional  time  for  correction. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows : 


Viola- 

Compli- 

lions 

ances 

Hour  Law  _ . 

_  90 

48 

Child  Labor  . . . 

_  581 

451 

Time  Records 

. ..  58 

38 

Drinking  Facilities 

.  .  4 

5 

Sanitation _ 

106 

87 

Seats _ _ - 

....  3 

4 

Safety  Code  _ 

...  170 

160 

Other _ _ 

..,  299 

239 

factures,  37.1 ;  finishing,  sponging  and  coat¬ 
ing  textiles,  31.7 ;  food  and  kindred  prod¬ 
ucts,  26.9 ;  household  furniture,  mattresses 
and  bedsprings,  12.9. 


Industrial  Accidents 


Work  injuries  disabled  more  that  2,000,- 
000  persons  during  1946,  according  to  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  La¬ 
bor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
The  total  last  year  was  two  per  cent 
above  the  1945  total  and  reversed  the 
downward  trend  in  number  of  work  in¬ 
juries  during  the  preceding  two  years. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  pointed  out 
that  the  total  of  2,063,000  was  still  below 
that  of  any  of  the  war  years  from  1941 
to  1944. 

Time  lost  from  work  because  of  on-the- 
job  injury  cost  workers  nearly  47  million 
days,  or  the  equivalent  of  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  for  an  entire  year  for  156,000 
workers.  Allowing  for  future  effects  if  the 
deaths  and  permanent  impairments  re¬ 
sulting  from  work  injuries  which  occurred 


during  1946,  the  economic  time  loss  charg- 
able  to  these  injuries  amounts  to  more 
than  237  million  days,  or  the  equivalent 
of  a  year’s  full-time  employment  for  790,- 
000  workers. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates 
that  about  16,500  workers  died  from  in¬ 
juries  sustained  on  the  job.  Another  94,- 
900  were  permanently  injured.  Of  these, 
1,800  were  injured  so  seriously  as  to  be 
permanently  unfit  for  future  industrial 
employment.  Workers  in  this  gi’oup  sus¬ 
tained  such  injuries  as  the  loss  or  loss 
of  use  of  both  eyes,  both  hands  or  arms, 
or  both  legs  or  feet.  The  remaining  per¬ 
manent  injuries  consisted  of  the  partial 
loss  of  use  of  eyes,  hands,  fingers  and 
legs. 

The  great  increase  in  construction  ac¬ 
tivities  brought  about  an  increase  of  near¬ 
ly  35  per  cent  in  work  injuries  in  the 
construction  industry.  -Fatalities  increased 
by  500  to  a  total  of  2,200,  and  the  total 
injury  count  rose  to  151,000.  A  notable  re¬ 
duction  in  injuries  was  shown  in  rail¬ 
roading,  with  the  1946  total  19  per  cent 
below  that  for  1945. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

December  1946  Compared  with  November  1946  and  December  1945 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 

Net  per  Cent  Change  From 
Change  _ 

Nov.  1946  Dec.  1945 

Nov.  1946 


INDUSTRY 


Dec. 

1946 


Nov. 

1946 


Dec. 

1945 


to 


to 


to 


Dec.  1946  Dec.  1946  Dec.  1946 


During  the  month  four  complaints  alleg¬ 
ing  violations  of  the  child  labor  and  maxi¬ 
mum  hour  laws  were  investigated  by  the 
Department’s  inspectors.  Violations  were 
substantiated  in  three  of  these  cases  and 
immediate  compliance  secured.  In  the 
other  case  the  inspector  was  unable  to 
substantiate  the  alleged  violations.  One 
complaint  alleging  violations  of  the  State 
safety  and  health  regulations  were  in¬ 
vestigated  and  violations  substantiated. 
Recommendations  necessary  to  -correct 
such  violations  were  made. 


Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  58  plants  were  inspected  in 
January  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  wage  and  hour 
law. 

Twenty-five  of  the  plants  were  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  minimum  wage  and  over¬ 
time  provisions  of  the  law.  Violations  of 
the  overtime  provision  were  found  in  22 
establishments.  Violations  of  both  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions 
were  found  in  11  additional  plants.  Only 
nine  of  the  plants  inspected  were  keeping 
all  of  the  employee  and  pay  roll  records 
required  by  the  wage  and  hour  law.  No 
violations  of  the  child  labor  provisions 
were  noted  during  the  month. 

Twenty-five  firms  paid  a  total  of  $12,- 
435.10  in  back  wages  during  the  month. 
The  back  wages  were  paid  to  206  em¬ 
ployees  as  a  result  of  previous  inspections 
which  showed  minimum  wage  and  over¬ 
time  violations. 


Women  in  Industry 

Women  comprised  85.7  per  cent  of  the 
production  workers  in  North  Carolina’s 
apparel  industry  in  January,  the  Statistics 
Division  reports. 

Percentage  of  women  employed  in  other 
manufacturing  industries  was:  knitting 
mills,  62.7 ;  rayon  and  silk  textile  mills, 
42 :  cotton  textile  mills,  41.6 ;  woolen  and 
worsted  textile  mills,  37.2 ;  tobacco  manu¬ 


All  Manufacturing _  371.4 

Durable  Goods _  83.7 

Nondurable  Goods _ _ 287.7 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products.—  3.1 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _  4.4 

Transportation  (except  auto) _  0.6 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products  35.4 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills _  29.0 

Planing  and  Plywood _  6.4 

Furn.  and  Finished  Lumber  Prods.--  29.2 
Hh.  Furn.,  Matt,  and  Bedsprings .  21.8 

Wooden  Containers  _  3.2 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products _  4.0 

Other  Durable  Goods! _  7.0 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _  221.8 

Cotton  Textile  Mills _  141.3 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills _  16.2 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills  5.1 

Knitting  Mills _  48.4 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex.  (ex.  w&w)  5.7 
Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Prods.  8.0 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _  16.4 

Dairy  Products . 2.6 

Bakery  Products _ 5.1 

Beverage  Industries -  2.S 

Tobacco  Manufactures .  -  -  15.8 

Cigarettes  - 12.3 

Paper  and  Allied  Products _  7.4 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills  5.9 
Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind.  4.6 
Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  —  10.4 

Other  Nondurable  Goods! -  3.2 


368.1 

344.7 

+  3.3 

+  0.9 

+ 

7.7 

80.9 

79.6 

+  2.S 

+  3.5 

+ 

5.2 

287.2 

265.1 

-f-  0.D 

+  0.2 

+ 

8.5 

3.1 

2.5 

+ 

24.0 

4.3 

3.7 

+  0.1 

+  2.3 

+ 

18.9 

0.7 

7.8 

—  0.1 

—14.3 

— 

92.3 

34.2 

31.8 

+  1.2 

+  3.5 

+ 

11.3 

28.2 

26.1 

+  0.8 

+  2.8 

+ 

11.1 

6.0 

5.7 

+  0.4 

+  6.7 

+ 

12.3 

27.7 

27.5 

+  1.5 

+  5.4 

+ 

6.2 

20.3 

20.8 

+  1.5 

+  7.4 

+ 

4.8 

3.2 

3.0 

+ 

6.7 

4.3 

3.8 

—  0.3 

—  7.0 

+ 

5.3 

6.7 

2.5 

+  0.3 

+  4.5 

+1S0.0 

221. S 

201.3 

+ 

10.2 

140.6 

125.6 

+  0.7 

+  0.5 

+ 

12.5 

16.0 

16.6 

+  0.2 

+  1.3 

— 

2.4 

5.2 

5.0 

—  0.1 

—  1.9 

+ 

2.0 

48.3 

43.7 

+  0.1 

+  0.2 

+ 

10.8 

5.7 

5.5 

+ 

3.6 

7.9 

7.8 

+  0.1 

+  1.3 

+ 

2.6 

16.7 

16.9 

—  0.3 

—  l.S 

— 

3.0 

2.7 

2.4 

—  0.1 

—  3.7 

+ 

8.3 

5.1 

5.4 

— 

5.6 

2.S 

2.S 

15.9 

14.3 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

+ 

10.5 

12.3 

10.3 

+ 

19.4 

7.4 

6.9 

+ 

7.2 

5.9 

5.3 

+ 

11.3 

4.6 

4.4 

+ 

4.5 

9.7 

10.3 

+  0.7 

+  7.2 

+ 

1.0 

3.1 

3.2 

+  0.1 

+  3.2 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part  time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  during 
the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery,  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and  their 

products^de^  jeather  an(1  ]eather  products;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 
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Building  Activity  for  the 

Month  of  January  1947 


600;  Brevard  third  with  $51,900:  Kings 
Mountain  fourth  with  $51,600,  and  Dunn 
fifth  with  $41,200. 


Home  and  Highway  Accidents 


Value  of  Construction  Permits 
Issued  Is  $313,000  Less 
Than  in  December 

Permits  for  construction  of  475  new 
houses  were  issued  during  January  by 
building  inspectors  in  26  North  Carolina 
cities  of  over  10,000  population  and  in 
43  smaller  municipalities.  Total  estimated 
cost  of  the  houses  was  $2,181,250 — ap¬ 
proximately  $100,000  less  than  that  for 
December. 

The  housing  facilities  authorized  includ¬ 
ed  452  one-family  dwellings,  20  duplexes, 
and  three  apartment  buildings.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  they  will  provide  housing  for  497 
families. 

Permits  for  construction  of  221  nonresi- 
dential  buildings  were  issued  during  the 
month,  with  total  cost  estimated  at  $959,- 
303.  The  largest  items  in  this  division 
were  83  stores  and  29  factories  and  work¬ 
shops. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  au¬ 
thorized  during  January  were  estimated 
to  cost  $609,945. 


The  total  estimated  cost  for  all  build¬ 
ing  construction  authorized  during  Janu¬ 
ary  was  $3,750,498.  This  was  approximate¬ 
ly  $313,000  less  than  the  total  estimated 
cost  for  December. 

The  average  estimated  cost  of  a  one- 
family  dwelling  given  by  prospective 
builders  was  $4,445. 

Charlotte  Leads  Cities  in 

Building  During  January 

Charlotte  led  the  26  North  Carolina 
cities  of  over  10,000  population  in  build¬ 
ing  during  January,  reporting  issuance  of 
permits  valued  at  a  total  of  $418,122. 

Raleigh  was  a  close  runner-up,  with  per¬ 
mits  issued  valued  at  $415,765.  Winston- 
Salem  was  third  with  $308,320;  Greens¬ 
boro  fourth  with  $298,570,  and  Durham 
was  fifth  with  $211,475. 

Towns  Under  10,000 

Reporting  towns  of  less  than  10,000 
population  were  headed  by  Mount  Airy, 
with  estimated  permit  values  totaling 
$68,415.  Farmville  was  second,  with  $63,- 


The  National  Safety  Council  has  added 
up  the  price  Americans  paid  for  accidents 
during  1946  and  summed  up  the  total  of 
100,000  lives  lost.  Tin1  economic  loss 
amounted  to  $5,600,000,000.  One  out  of 
every  15  persons  in  the  United  States 
suffered  some  disabling  injury. 

The  highest  score  of  “deadly  dangers” 
came  from  homes  and  on  the  highways. 
Home  accidents  killed  34,000,  motor  car 
accidents,  33,500.  The  traffic  toll  was  19 
per  cent  over  that  of  1945,  a  heavy  con¬ 
tributing  factor  in  the  four  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  accident  deaths  from  all  causes. 


Type  of  January  Building  Con 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 

Type  of  Building  Were  Issued 

New  Residential  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings  .  349  $1,618,450 

Two-family  dwellings  . 19  92,000 

Three-  and  four-family  dwellings....  2  63,100 

Five  or  more  family  dwellings .  1  15,000 


TOTAL .  371  $1,788,550 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Churches . 1 . ., .  6  $  11,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

and  other  workshops  .  25  138,250 

Garages,  commercial . . .  6  46,700 

Garages,  private  . 34  14,350 

Gasoline  and  service  stations — .  1  3.000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks....  8  15,365 

Public  works  and  utilities .  1  500 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns 

etc . . .  5  655 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs.  65  456,600 

All  other  nonresidential  — .  20  3,833 


TOTAL .  171  $  690,753 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  . 176  $  138,115 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings  .  12  12,250 

On  nonresidential  buildings  .  128  398,062 


TOTAL . .  316  $  548,427 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JANUARY  1946  AND  JANUARY  1947 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Jan.  1946 

Jan.  1947 

Percentage 

Change 

Jan.  1946 

Jan.  1947 

Percentage 

Change 

Total. 

752 

858 

+14.1 

$3,275,480 

$3,027,730 

—  7.6 

Residential  buildings . _... 

251 

371 

+47.8 

1,029,540 

1,788,550 

+73.7 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

206 

171 

—17.0 

1,823,193 

690,753 

—62.1 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

295 

316 

+  7.1 

422,747 

548,427 

+29.7 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
DECEMBER  1946  AND  JANUARY  1917 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Dec. .1946 

Jan.  1947 

Percentage 

Change 

Dec.  1946 

Jan. 1947 

Percentage 

Change 

Total. 

705 

858 

+21.7 

$3,509,038 

$3,027,730 

—  13.7 

373 

371 

—  0.5 

1,942,975 

1,788,550 

—  7.9 

121 

171 

+41.3 

1,339,295 

690,753 

—  48.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

211 

316 

+49.8 

226,768 

548,427 

+141.8 

SUMMARY  OF  JANUARY  1947  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IX  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  January  1946  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Jan.  1946 

Jan.  1947 

Jan. 1946 

Jan.  1947 

Total . . 

371 

$1,788,550 

$1,029,540 

$1,788,550 

295 

393 

Asheville . .. . 

16 

73,250 

43,700 

73,250 

17 

16 

Burlington . 

21 

80,850 

15,000 

80,850 

5 

21 

Charlotte . . 

37 

282,600 

132,700 

282,600 

47 

47 

Concord . 

8,500 

2 

Durham . 

23 

130,850 

116,340 

130,850 

33 

23 

Elizabeth  City. . . 

2 

5,200 

5,500 

5,200 

1 

2 

Fayetteville . . . 

26 

57,900 

101,450 

57,900 

37 

26 

Gastonia . 

9 

26,000 

10,300 

26,000 

5 

9 

Goldsboro . . 

7 

23,100 

10,000 

23,100 

2 

7 

Greensboro . . . 

42 

192,000 

75,550 

192.000 

21 

46 

Greenville . 

16 

77,500 

14,000 

77,500 

3 

16 

Hickory . . 

21,700 

9 

High  Point . 

17 

64,000 

10,000 

64,000 

3 

17 

Kinston . . 

3 

7,500 

7,500 

3 

Lexington . 

6 

16,900 

10,000 

16>00 

3 

6 

New  Bern . . 

1,450 

2 

Raleigh . . . 

61 

380,700 

192.200 

380,700 

43 

65 

Reidsville . . . 

7 

37,500 

18,600 

37,500 

2 

Rocky  Mount . . 

21 

63,050 

42,000 

63,050 

7 

21 

Salisbury . 

4 

9,000 

15,700 

9,000 

7 

4 

Shelby . 

5 

18,000 

6,000 

18,000 

3 

5 

Statesville . . 

6 

17,000 

64,000 

17,000 

13 

6 

Thomasville . 

1 

2,500 

7,500 

2,500 

3 

1 

Wilmington _ 

4 

26,000 

28,250 

26,000 

6 

4 

Wilson . . 

17 

109,800 

41,200 

109,800 

14 

19 

Winston-Salem . 

20 

87,350 

37,900 

87,350 

7 

22 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 


Jan. 1946  Jan. 1947 


$1,323,193 

5,000 

25,400 

771,685 


87,250 

58,150 

26,550 

89,000 

12,050 

89,710 

3,500 

114,000 

13,680 


500 

2,700 

140,943 


5,775 

41,900 

36,200 

73,000 

800 

142,050 

10,100 

73,250 


$690,753 

4,950 

11.S08 

48,875 


3,550 

7,300 

31,550 

25,000 

7,800 

67,835 


74.500 
45,920 

38.500 
1,400 


14,865 

6,650 

107,050 

6,000 


4,900 
750 
IS, 000 
S,400 
155,150 


ADDITIONS. 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

Jan. 1946 

Jan.  1947 

$422,747 

$548,427 

11,861 

6,000 

102,738 

9,000 

19,800 

12,745 

16,150 

86,647 

77,075 

1,500 

10,475 

9,935 

2,200 

601 

19,300 

7,000 

25,485 

18,500 

38,735 

13,900 

28,937 

37,970 

1,000 

1,830 

19,200 

20,200 

o  o 
o  o 

OO  CO 
r-T  ■*+ 

10,500 

15,750 

1,500 

15,200 

87,807 

8,350 

35,540 

73,823 

65,820 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 


Jan.  1946  Jan.  1947 


83.275,480 


60,561 

46,400 

1.007,123 

17,500 

223.390 

63,650 

137,935 

99,300 

24,250 

218,861 

36,800 

142,700 

49,165 


11,600 

5,980 

333,143 

20.400 
52,075 
57,600 

57.400 
137,000 

8,300 

258,107 

59,650 

146,690 


$3,027,730 


90,945 

107,808 

418,122 


211,475 

14,000 

99,925 

51,000 

49.400 
298,570 

91.400 
103,437 
147,890 

46,000 

37,500 


415,765 

44,150 

180.600 

30,750 

19,500 

21,900 

3,250 

117,823 

118,200 

308,320 
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Inspectors  Make  Safety  Drive  in  State’s  Brick  and  Tile  Industry 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OP  STATISTICS  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


February  1947  Compared  with  January  1947 


INDUSTRY 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average  Per 
Hourly  Cent 
Earnings  Change 

All  Manufacturing 

$35.61 

+ 

1.5 

39.8 

no 

chg. 

S9.4 

+ 

1.2 

Durable  Goods  _ _ _  - 

_  33.30 

+ 

0.6 

41.2 

— 

0.5 

80.7 

+ 

0.8 

Nondurable  Goods  - 

..  36.24 

+ 

1.7 

39.4 

+ 

0.3 

91.9 

+ 

1.4 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products  . 

41.60 

— - 

0.8 

43.4 

+ 

0.5 

95.9 

— 

1.1 

Machinery  (except  electrical) - 

42.47 

— 

1.3 

44.3 

— 

1.6 

95.8 

+ 

0.1 

Transportation  (except  auto) 

.  38.78 

+ 

4.6 

43.4 

+ 

2.1 

89.3 

+ 

2.4 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products.. 

_  30.49 

— 

1.9 

42.9 

— 

2.7 

71.1 

+ 

1.0 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills 

.  29.50 

— 

2  2 

42.9 

- — 

3.6 

68.7 

+ 

1.5 

Planing  and  Plywood -  - 

.  31.75 

— 

1.5 

42.9 

— 

1.6 

74.1 

+ 

0.1 

Furniture  and  Finished  Lumber  Products 

..  32.99 

+ 

0.8 

40.6 

no 

chg. 

81.3 

+ 

0.7 

Household  Furn.,  Matt,  and  Bedsprings 

..  32.95 

+ 

0.9 

40.4 

+ 

0.5 

81.6 

+ 

0.4 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

_  26.78 

— 

4.1 

40.1 

— 

7.0 

66.9 

+ 

3.4 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products 

.  32.67 

+ 

0.4 

40.6 

— 

1.0 

80.5 

+ 

1.3 

Other  Durable  Goods* - 

34.53 

+ 

5.6 

40.1 

+ 

3.6 

86.2 

+ 

2.1 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products - - ■— . 

+ 

2.4 

39.1 

+ 

0.5 

91.4 

+ 

1.8 

Cotton  Textile  Mills - - - 

.  35.58 

+ 

2.9 

39.5 

+ 

0.8 

90.1 

+ 

2.3 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills... . . 

.  41.82 

+ 

5.1 

42.9 

+ 

0.7 

97.6 

+ 

4.5 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills— 

39.64 

X 

43.1 

no 

chg. 

92.0 

— 

0.1 

Knitting  Mills  - - - 

.  34.69 

— 

0.1 

36.8 

+ 

0.3 

94.3 

— 

0.2 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Text,  (except  w&w) . 

.  38.11 

+10.8 

39.8 

+ 

5.6 

95.8 

+ 

4.9 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products 

27.94 

— - 

2.1 

36.1 

— 

1.4 

77.4 

— 

0.6 

Food  and  Kindred  Products -  - - 

31.75 

+ 

1.1 

42.5 

— 

0.2 

74.7 

+ 

1.4 

Dairy  Products - - - - - 

.  34.62 

+ 

3.4 

43.9 

+ 

2.8 

78.9 

+ 

0.8 

Bakerv  Products _ 

32.09 

+ 

0.2 

40.5 

no 

chg. 

79.3 

+ 

0.4 

Beverage  Industries  - - - 

32.00 

— 

4.4 

44.4 

— 

3.1 

72.1 

— 

1.2 

Tobacco  Manufactures  -  — 

.  40.22 

— 

2.9 

39.6 

— 

2.5 

101.7 

— 

0.3 

Cigarettes _ 

43.19 

— 

•2.4 

40.9 

— 

1.7 

105.5 

— 

0.7 

Paper  and  Allied  Products - 

_  51.20 

+ 

1.4 

45.3 

+ 

1.1 

113.1 

+ 

0.3 

Tulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills 

.  54.57 

+ 

1.6 

46.0 

+ 

1.5 

118.5 

— 

0.1 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind. 

44.92 

+ 

2.0 

39.5 

+ 

0.3 

113.7 

+ 

1.6 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products - ... 

.  34.04 

— 

2.0 

39.9 

— 

2.9 

85.2 

+ 

0.8 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst 

.  37.84 

+ 

6.9 

42.5 

+ 

3.7 

89.0 

+ 

3.1 

Nonmanufacturing 

Total _ _ _ 

..$30.25 

+ 

0.1 

39.6 

— 

1.5 

76.3 

+ 

1.3 

Retail  . 

..  23.49 

+ 

0.3 

36.1 

— 

0.3 

65.1 

+ 

0.6 

Wholesale - - - 

.  43.15 

— 

0.9 

44.6 

— 

0.2 

96.8 

— 

0.5 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning 

22.74 

— 

1.7 

45.1 

— 

1.1 

50.4 

— 

0.6 

Nonmetalic  Mining  and  Quarries 

.  31.15 

— 

2.4 

41.6 

— 

1.9 

74.9 

+ 

0.4 

Trans.,  Com.  and  Other  Public  Utilities 

39.58 

— 

0.2 

41.3 

— 

1.0 

90.8 

0.7 

Hotels - -  - 

18.71 

+ 

2.0 

46.7 

+ 

2.0 

40.1 

+ 

0.3 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants. 

...  29.42 

+ 

0.3 

38.0 

— 

3.1 

77.5 

+ 

3.6 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage . 

..  46.46 

— 

1.4 

No  hours  reported 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg - 

+ 

1.4 

39.8 

no 

chg. 

88.0 

+ 

1.5 

‘Includes  electrical  machinery,  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and  their 

^t^Irmludes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 


First  Special  Industry  Drive  Un¬ 
der  Manpower  Conservation 
Program  Covers  28  Plants 


Twenty-eight  brick  and  tile  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  were  inspected  for  safety  during 
March  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  State¬ 
wide  industry  drives  which  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  Manpower  Conservation 
Program  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Combined  inspection  reports  disclose  that 
the  accident  frequency  rate  far  the  brick 
and  tile  industry  in  North  Carolina  is 
approximately  25  per  cent  higher  than  the 
national  average. 

The  28  plants  in  operation  which  were 
inspected  from  March  3  to  March  15  em¬ 
ployed  an  average  of  1,307  persons  during 
die  year  1940.  Working  a  total  of  2.683.- 
076  man-hours  during  the  yean-,  these  em¬ 
ployees  sustained  106  on-the-job  accidents 
which  resulted  in  loss  of  working  time. 

The  accident  frequency  rate  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  in  North  Carolina  dur¬ 
ing  1946  was  39.49.  The  national  accident 
frequency  rate  for  the  industry  in  1946 
is  not  yet  available,  but  the  frequency 
rate  computed  on  a  national  basis  for  the 
three-year  period  1943-1945  was  29.67,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Accident  Facts,  publication  of 
the  National  Safety  Council. 

Second  Inspection  in  May 

The  six  Department  of  Labor  safety  in- 
speetors  who  participated  in  this  drive 
made  numerous  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  needed  safety  im¬ 
provements  in  the  28  plants.  During  May, 
a  second  round  of  inspections  will  be  made 
to  determine  what  progress  is  being  made 
in  providing  safeguards  and  in  promoting 
safe  working  practices  in  the  plants.  Com¬ 
missioner  Shuford  has  invited  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  plants  to  submit  questions  and 
suggestions  which  may  improve  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  industry,  and  has  requested 
immediate  compliance  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  to  correct  existing  and  poten¬ 
tial  hazards.  The  plant  managers  are  be¬ 
ing  provided  with  posters  and  informa¬ 
tional  material  concerning  working  prac¬ 
tices  and  safeguards. 

Most  Frequent  Accidents 

A  close  study  of  the  reports  from  the 
first  inspections  reveals  that  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  accidents  in  brick  and  tile 
plants  is  in  handling  objects.  A  specific 
study  of  seven  larger  plants  shows  that 
of  37  lost-time  accidents,  18  were  sustained 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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Off -job  Accidents  Are  a  Serious 
Threat  to  Production 

By  George  B.  Cherry 
State  Superintendent  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds 


Although  complete  records  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  off-the-job  accidents  occurring  in 
North  Carolina  are  not  available,  it  has 
been  estimated  reliably  that  more  man¬ 
hours  are  lost  to  production  through  such 
injuries  than  are  lost  from  on-the-job  acci¬ 
dents. 

The  National  Safety  Council  reported 
that  approximately  45,000  workers  were 
killed  in  the  nation  in  1945.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  it  was  estimated  that  64  per  cent  were 
killed  in  off-the-job  accidents.  Incomplete 
records  show  that  a  marked  rise  in  fatal 
accidents  occurred  during  1946. 

The  majority  of  these  fatalities  occurred 
in  the  home,  on  the  highways  and  city 
streets,  and  in  connection  with  various 
recreational  activities.  Motor  vehicle  acci¬ 
dents  continue  to  take  a  high  toll  of  our 
manpower.  As  traffic  increases  on  the  high¬ 
ways  and  city  streets,  off-the-job  accidents 
will  continue  to  increase  unless  safety  edu¬ 
cation  is  made  available  to  every  driver 
of  every  type  of  vehicle  and  to  each  pedes¬ 
trian. 

The  home  likewise  is  taking  its  heavy 
toll  of  manpower.  It  has  been  reliably  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  frequency  rate  of  accidents 
in  and  about  the  home  is  five  times  that 
of  industrial  plants.  It  is  reasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  home 
accidents  are  accounting  for  many  lost 
man-hours  in  production. 

Many  plants  in  the  State  and  nation 
have  developed  excellent  on-the-job  safety 
programs.  However,  records  reveal  that 
the  frequency  rates  of  off-the-job  accidents 
are  considerably  higher  among  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  these  plants  than  for  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  other  plants.  This  fact  should 
be  a  challenge  to  every  plant  safety  engi¬ 
neer  to  carry  his  safety  program  beyond 
the  gates  of  his  plant.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  fewer  accidents,  whether  at  work  or 
off  the  job.  mean  less  human  suffering,  it 
is  economically  sound  for  off-the-job  safe¬ 
ty  to  be  included  in  the  safety  program  of 
each  plant. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  every  industrial 
plant  in  North  Carolina  should  place  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  upon  safety,  both  on  and  off 
the  job,  during  the  coming  summer  sea¬ 
son.  During  this  season,  a  thorough  house¬ 
keeping  program  should  be  carried  on  to 
eliminate  all  existing  hazards  within  the 
home  and  about  the  premises,  which  have 
accumulated  during  the  winter  months. 
This  program  will  eliminate  many  fire  haz¬ 


ards  as  well  as  the  usual  unsafe  condi¬ 
tions  which  exist  in  and  about  most  homes. 

Each  safety  engineer  or  committee 
should  devote  at  least  one  entire  meeting 
to  planning  a  well-organized  off-the-job 
safety  program.  Subjects  taken  under  con¬ 
sideration  should  include  safe  driving  on 
our  hazardous  highways  and  city  streets 
and  safety  rules  applicable  to  pedestrians. 

Many  of  the  hazards  of  the  plant  like¬ 
wise  exist  in  the  home.  Stairs,  floors,  lad¬ 
ders,  electrical  equipment,  poisons,  fire¬ 
arms,  hand  and  garden  tools  are  always 
potential  hazards  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  A  suitable  first-aid  kit  is  a  vital 
necessity  in  every  home  to  combat  infec¬ 
tions  that  may  arise  from  cuts,  scratches 
from  pets,  and  burns. 

Negligence  on  the  part  of  many  workers 
while  away  from  the  job  is  causing  the 
loss  of  many  productive  man-hours.  A 
profitable  spring  and  summer  may  be 
spent  by  both  management  and  labor,  pro¬ 
vided  all  common  sense  safety  rules  that 
are  taught  in  the  plant  are  practiced  dur¬ 
ing  recreational  and  vacation  hours.  We 
must  be  “safety  conscious”  at  all  times 
and  realize  that  accidents  do  not  always 
happen  to  the  other  fellow. 


It  Takes  One  .  .  . 

Minute  to  think  a  safety  thought. 
Hour  to  make  a  guard. 

Week  to  study  plant  conditions. 
Month  to  develop  a  safety  program. 
Year  to  make  it  operate. 

Lifetime  to  build  a  good  workman. 
And  one  second  to  lose  him. 


The  editor  of  a  country  newspaper  re¬ 
tired  with  a  fortune.  When  asked  the  sec¬ 
ret  of  his  success,  he  replied : 

“I  attribute  my  ability  to  retire  with 
a  $100,000  bank  balance  after  30  years  in 
the  newspaper  field  to  close  application  to 
duty,  pursuing  a  policy  of  strict  honesty, 
always  practicing  rigorous  rules  of  econ¬ 
omy,  and  to  the  recent  death  of  my  uncle, 
who  left  me  $98,500.” 


“Good  morning,  my  son,”  quoth  the  cen¬ 
sus  taker.  “You  seem  to  be  a  bright  little 
shaver.  Have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters?” 

“Yes,  I  got  a  lot  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
There’s  seven  of  us  boys  and  eight  girls.” 

“My,  my !  The  stork  must  visit  you 
often.”  “Visit  us?  He  lives  with  us!” 


ESTIMATED  MANUF 

NOR 

ACTURING  EMPLOYI 

TH  CAROLINA 

v:  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart 

with  January  1947  and  Fe 

usands  of  Employees) 

WENT  IN 

PREPARED  IP 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of 

February  1947  Compared 

(In  Tho 

,ment  of  Labor 

bruary  1946 

INDUSTRY 

**Feb. 

1947 

Jan. 

1947 

Jan. 

1946 

Net 

Change 
From 
Jan.  1947 
to 

Feb.  1947 

Per  Cent  Change  From 

Jan. 1947  Feb. 1946 
to  to 

Feb.  1947  Feb.  1947 

All  Manufacturing* . 

375.3 

373.2 

352.2 

+  2.1 

+  0.6 

+ 

6.6 

Durable  Goods . 

87.3 

85.5 

79.1 

+  1.8 

+  2.1 

+ 

10.4 

Nondurable  Goods . 

288.0 

287.7 

273.0 

+  0.3 

+  0.1 

+ 

5.5 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products... 

3.3 

3.2 

2.8 

+  0.1 

+  3.1 

+ 

17.9 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

4.5 

4.5 

4.0 

+ 

12.5 

Transportation  (except  auto) . . 

0.6 

0.6 

6.6 

— 

90.9 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products. 

36.2 

35.7 

31.0 

+  0.5 

+  1.4 

+ 

16.8 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

29.8 

29.4 

25.3 

+  0.4 

+  1.4 

+ 

17.8 

Planing  and  Plywood . 

6.5 

6.4 

5.8 

+  0.1 

+  1.6 

+ 

12.1 

Furn.  and  Finished  Lumber  Prods . 

30.3 

29.8 

28.2 

+  0.5 

+  1.7 

+ 

7.4 

Household  Furn.,  Mtt.  &  Bedspgs... 

22.5 

22.2 

21.5 

+  0.3 

+  1.4 

+ 

4.7 

Wooden  Containers . 

3.4 

3.3 

3.0 

+  0.1 

+  3.0 

+  13.3 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . „ 

4.6 

4.5 

4.0 

+  0.1 

+  2.2 

+ 

15.0 

Other  Durable  Goodsf . 

7.8 

7.2 

2.5 

+  0.6 

+  8.3 

+212.0 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . > 

222.0 

221.3 

208.4 

+  0.7 

+  0.3 

+ 

6.5 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

141.8 

141.3 

130.2 

+  0.5 

+  0.4 

+ 

8.9 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

15.9 

16.1 

16.4 

—  0.2 

—  1.2 

3.0 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills. 

5.1 

5.1 

5.0 

+ 

2.0 

Knitting  Mills . 

49.1 

48.9 

45.8 

+  0.2 

+  0.4 

+ 

7.2 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (except  w&w) ... 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Prods.... 

1.7 

1.6 

1.9 

+  0.1 

+  6.3 

— 

10.5 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

15.9 

16.2 

16.7 

—  0.3 

—  1.9 

_ 

4.8 

Dairy  Products . 

2.5 

2.5 

2.4 

+ 

4  2 

Bakery  Products . 

5.0 

5.0 

5  •> 

3  8 

Beverage  Industries . 

2.7 

2.S 

2.9 

—  0.1 

—  3.6 

_ 

6.9 

Tobacco  Ma  nufactures . 

15.7 

15.8 

14.7 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

+ 

6.8 

Cigarettes . 

12  *> 

12.3 

11.0 

—  0.1 

—  0.8 

+ 

10.9 

Paper  and  Allied  Products . 

7.6 

7.5 

6.9 

+  0.1 

+  1.3 

+ 

10.1 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills . 

6.1 

6.0 

5.3 

+  0.1 

+  1-7 

+ 

15.1 

Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Inds . 

4.7 

4.7 

4.5 

+ 

4.4 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . 

10.9 

11.0 

10.9 

—  0.1 

—  0.9 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf . 

2.9 

3.1 

3.3 

—  0.2 

—  6.5 

— 

12.1 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  during 
the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery,  automobiles  and  auto  equipment,  nonferrous  metals  and  their  products. 
l.Uc  ea*  ler  an^  leather  products,  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries. 

**  Preliminary. 
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Employee  Earnings  Show  Slight  Rise  in  Feb. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

During  tlie  month  of  February,  656  man¬ 
ufacturing,  mercantile,  service  and  mining 
establishments  employing  a  total  of  21,022 
workers  were  inspected  under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  North  Carolina  labor  laws  and 
the  safety  and  health  regulations. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1.041 
violations  of  the  labor  laws  and  the  safety 
and  health  regulations.  Compliance  was 
secured  immediately  in  703  instances  of 
violations.  The  remaining  violations  re- 
ciuired  additional  time  for  correction. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows : 


Viola- 

Compli 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law  . 

...  71 

58 

Child  Labor . 

...  346 

307 

Time  Records  . 

...  71 

32 

Drinking  Facilities  . 

...  11 

5 

Sanitation . 

...  Ill 

65 

Seats . 

2 

0 

Safety  Code . 

...  227 

136 

Other . 

...  202 

150 

Nine  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  child  labor  and  maximum  hour  laws 
were  investigated  by  the  Department’s  in¬ 
spectors  during  the  month.  Violations  were 
substantiated  in  eight  of  these  cases  and 
immediate  compliance  was  secured.  In  the 
other  case  the  inspector  was  unable  to 
substantiate  the  alleged  violations.  One 
complaint  alleging  violations  of  the  safety 
and  health  regulations  was  investigated 
lmt  not  substantiated. 


day  from  the  pit  to  the  kiln,  noting  all 
existing  and  potential  hazards  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  work  methods  being  used.  Upon 
completion  of  the  inspection,  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  made  and  discussed  with  the 
person  responsible  for  safety  in  the  plant. 

Pamphlets 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Safety 
and  Health  Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor’s  Division  of  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards,  a  series  of  safety  pamphlets  based 
upon  first-hand  information  gained  in  the 
brick  and  tile  industry  drive  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  North  Carolina  and  other 
states. 


Women  in  Manufacturing 

Reports  from  1,340  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  employing  261,645  workers  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  show  that  39.3  per  cent  of  these 
employees  were  women. 

The  percentage  of  women  employed  was 
highest  in  apparel  manufacturing  and  in 
various  divisions  of  the  textile  industry. 


Average  weekly  and  hourly  earnings  of 
employees  in  North  Carolina  industries 
rose  slightly  during  February,  and  the 
length  of  the  workweek  remained  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  in  January. 

The  average  weekly  wage  in  all  report¬ 
ing  industries  was  $35.01,  an  increase  of 
1.4  per  cent  over  the  month.  Hourly  earn¬ 
ings  averaged  88  cents,  an  increase  of  1.5 
Per  cent.  All  industries  put  in  an  average 
of  39.8  hours  per  week. 

Industries  averaging  over  a  dollar  an 
hour  included  tobacco  manufactures,  101.7 ; 
cigarette  manufacturing,  105.5 ;  paper  and 
allied  products.  113.1 ;  printing,  publishing 
and  allied  industries,  113.7 ;  and  pulp, 
paper  and  paperboard  mills,  118.5. 

Reports  from  the  industries  showed 
hourly  increases  in  pay  in  25  out  of  36 
industry  groups.  Increases  in  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  were  reported  by  19  industry  groups. 

Average  weekly  earnings  in  laundries 
and  dry  cleaning  plants  dropped  1.7  per 
cent  in  February.  The  average  hourly 
wage  for  the  industry  was  50.4  cents.  The 
average  hourly  wage  for  the  hotel  indus¬ 
try  was  40.1  cents. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- -  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

January  1947  Compared  with  December  1946  and  January  1946 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  67  plants  were  inspected  in 
February  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  wage  and 
hour  law. 

Twenty-six  of  the  plants  were  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  minimum  wage,  overtime, 
and  child  labor  provisions  of  the  law. 
Eight  plants  were  in  compliance  with  the 
record-keeping  provisions  of  the  law. 

Violations  of  both  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  provisions  were  found  in 
six  firms.  Overtime  violations  were  found 
in  32  additional  firms.  Two  business  places 
were  violating  the  child  labor  provisions 
of  the  law. 

Twenty-six  firms  paid  a  total  of  $4,- 
763.86  in  back  wages  during  the  month. 
The  back  wages  were  paid  to  150  em¬ 
ployees  as  a  result  of  inspections  which 
showed  minimum  wage  and  overtime  vio¬ 
lations. 


INSPECTORS  MAKE  DRIVE  IN 

BRICK  AND  TILE  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
by  employees  engaged  in  handling  objects. 
This  same  trend  also  prevailed  in  the 
smaller  plants. 

As  regards  needed  safeguards  and  im¬ 
provements,  the  need  for  additional  ma¬ 
chine  guards  leads  the  list.  The  inspec¬ 
tors  made  36  recommendations  of  this 
type.  Improvements  needed  upon  stair¬ 
ways  and  platforms  accounted  for  27  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Twenty-five  additional  rec¬ 
ommendations  concerned  the  need  for 
handrails  and  guards.  A  total  of  167  recom¬ 
mendations  of  all  types  were  made  for 
the  28  plants. 

All  of  the  inspections  followed  a  uni¬ 
form  plan  which  had  been  developed  at 
a  previous  meeting  of  the  inspectors.  The 
procedure  used  was  that  of  following  the 


INDUSTRY 

Jan. 

1947 

Dec. 

1946 

Jan. 

1946 

Net 
Change 
From 
Dec.  1946 
to 

Jan. 1947 

Per  Cent  Change  From 

Dec.  1946 

to 

Jan. 1947 

Jan. 1946 

to 

Jan. 1947 

All  Manufacturing* . 

.373.2 

371.4 

346.3 

+  1.8 

+  0.5 

+ 

7.8 

Durable  Goods . 

.  85.5 

83.7 

78.4 

+  1.8 

-f  2.2 

+ 

9.1 

Nondurable  Goods . 

..287.7 

287.7 

267.9 

+ 

7.4 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products..... 

.  3.2 

3.1 

2.7 

+  0.1 

+  3.2 

+ 

18.5 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

.  4.5 

4.4 

3.9 

+  0.1 

+  2.3 

+ 

15.4 

Transportation  (except  auto) . 

.  0.6 

0.6 

7.4 

91.9 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products... 

35.7 

35.4 

29.9 

+  0.3 

-f  0.8 

+ 

19.4 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

.  29.4 

29.0 

24.2 

+  0.4 

+  1.4 

+ 

21.5 

Planing  and  Plywood . 

6.4 

6.4 

5.6 

+ 

14.3 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods... 

.  29.8 

29.2 

28.2 

-f  0.6 

+  2.1 

+ 

5.7 

Household  Furn.,  Mtt.  &  Bedspgs . 

92  9 

21.8 

21.5 

+  0.4 

+  1.8 

+ 

3.3 

Wooden  Containers . 

.  3.3 

3.2 

3.0 

+  0.1 

+  3.1 

+ 

10.0 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . 

.  4.5 

4.0 

3.9 

+  0.5 

+12.5 

+ 

15.4 

Other  Durable  Goodst . 

7.2 

7.1 

2.5 

+  0.1 

+  1-4 

+  188.0 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 

.221.3 

221.8 

204.1 

—  0.5 

—  0.2 

+ 

8.4 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

141.3 

141.3 

127.5 

+ 

10.8 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

16.1 

16.2 

16.5 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

2.4 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills. 

5.1 

5.1 

4.9 

+ 

4.1 

Knitting  Mills . 

,  48.9 

48.5 

44.6 

+  0.4 

+  0.8 

+ 

9.6 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex.  (ex.  w&w) 

5.7 

5.7 

5.4 

+ 

5.6 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Prods. 

8.2 

8.0 

7.6 

+  0.2 

+  2.5 

+ 

7.9 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

16.2 

16.4 

16.7 

—  0.2 

—  1.2 

— 

3.0 

Dairy  Products . 

2.5 

2.6 

2.3 

—  0.1 

—  3.8 

+ 

8.7 

Bakery  Products . . 

5.0 

5.1 

5.2 

—  0.1 

—  2.0 

— 

3.8 

Beverage  Industries  . . 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

TYihn  oon  Marmffjrtfnirps 

15.8 

15.8 

14.2 

+ 

11.3 

f4iga  rpffps  .  . ) 

12.3 

12.3 

10.3 

+ 

19.4 

Paper  and  Allied  Products . 

7.5 

7.4 

6.S 

+  0.1 

+  1-4 

+ 

10.3 

Pulp.  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills. 

6.0 

5.9 

5.3 

+  0.1 

+  1-7 

+ 

13.2 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind..j 

4.7 

4.6 

4.4 

+  0.1 

+  2.2 

+ 

6.8 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . > 

11.0 

10.4 

10.7 

+  0.6 

+  5.8 

+ 

2.8 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst . , 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

—  0.1 

—  3.1 

— 

6.1 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  during  the 
period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery,  automobiles  and  auto  equipment ;  nonferrous  metals  and  their  products, 
t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries. 
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Building  Permits  and  Estimated  0vB"a&We?e  Aufwed 
Costs  Show  Large  Increase  in  Feb.  Charlotte  in  Fpbruary 


Value  of  Permits  Issued  Exceeds 
January  Total  by  More 
Than  $1,000,000 


The  value  of  building  permits  issued 
during  February  in  26  North  Carolina 
cities  of  over  10.000  population  and  in  47 
smaller  municipalities  was  estimated  at 
over  $1,000,000  more  than  the  value  of 
January  permits,  according  to  combined 
reports  from  town  and  city  building  in¬ 
spectors. 

Construction  of  645  new  houses  was  au¬ 
thorized  in  February.  Permits  issued  in¬ 
cluded  627  one-family  dwellings,  15  du¬ 
plexes,  and  two  apartment  houses.  Total 
cost  of  these  housing  facilities  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $2,084,290.  When  completed  they 
will  provide  housing  for  664  families. 

Permits  for  construction  of  356  nonresi- 
dential  buildings  were  issued  during  the 
month,  with  total  cost  estimated  at  $1,130,- 
7SS.  Largest  items  in  uonresidential  con¬ 
struction  were  82  stores  and  21  factories 
and  workshops. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to 
existing  buildings  were  authorized  in  356 


cases  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $712,281.  Of 
this  amount,  $513,777  was  for  repairs  and 
expansion  of  nonresidential  buildings, 
while  only  $108,504  was  for  additions  and 
repairs  to  iresidential  buildings. 

Totals 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  all  buildings 
authorized  during  February  whs  $4,827.- 
359,  compared  with  a  total  of  $3,750,498  in 
January. 

The  average  estimated  cost  of  a  one- 
family  dwelling  given  by  prospective  build¬ 
ers  was  $4,780. 


Child  Labor  Low  in  February 


A  total  of  1.378  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  were  certified  for  work  during 
February — the  smallest  number  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  This  compares 
with  1,550  minors  certified  for  work  dur¬ 
ing  January. 

Only  692  of  the  February  certifications 
were  for  minors  entering  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  first  time.  Of  these,  531  took 
jobs  in  manufacturing  industries.  Four 
minors  took  construction  jobs,  and  157 
went  to  work  in  nonmanufacturing  indus¬ 
tries. 


A  residential  development  including  181 
FHA-financed  victory  homes  brought  Char¬ 
lotte’s  estimated  cost  of  construction  au¬ 
thorized  during  February  to  $1,110,275. 
Charlotte  was  first  among  the  26  cities  of 
over  10.000  population. 

Greensboro  was  second  with  total  costs 
estimated  at  $471.995 ;  Raleigh  third,  with 
$321,025:  Durham  fourth  with  $298,775; 
and  High  Point  fifth  with  $259,393. 

Towns  Under  10,000 

Rei>orting  towns  of  less  than  10.000  pop¬ 
ulation  were  headed  by  Robbins,  with  esti¬ 
mated  permit  values  totaling  $65,000. 
Kings  Mountain  was  second  with  $57,100; 
Asheboro  third  with  $53,900 ;  Farmville 
fourth  with  $51,700;  and  Dunn  fifth  with 
$46,500. 

Type  of  February  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 

Type  of  Building  Were  Issued 

New  Residential  Buildings:  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings  .  504  $2,450,040 

Two-family  dwellings  .  9  35,700 

Three-  and  four-family  dwellings  1  8,000 

Other  nonhousekeeping  dwellings  1  3,000 


TOTAL .  515  $2,496,740 

New  Nonresidential  Buildinus  : 

Amusement  and  recreation  places..  6  $  77,300 

Churches . 5  60,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  etc .  19  122,800 

Garages,  commercial  . 8  27,000 

Garages,  private. .  29  20,226 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  .  6  27,225 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  .  4  3.250 

Public  works  and  utilities  .  3  164,500 

Educational  buildings  .  3  158,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns 

etc .  10  7,675 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs.  59  281,963 

AH  other  nonresidential . 3  1,100 


TOTAL . . .  155  $  951,538 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  194  $  123,796 

On  nonresidential  buildings .  108  413,437 


TOTAL .  302  $  537,233 


9UMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
FEBRUARY  1946  AND  FEBRUARY  1947 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Feb.  1946 

Feb.  1947 

Percentage 

Change 

Feb.  1946 

Feb.  1947 

Percentage 

Change 

Totau . - .  - 

1,061 

982 

—  7.4 

$3,288,806 

$3,985,511 

+  21.2 

399 

525 

+31.6 

—37.5 

1,125,489 

1,607,197 

556,120 

2,496,740 

951,538 

+121.8 
—  40  8 

248 

155 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

414 

302 

—27.1 

537,233 

—  3.4 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
JANUARY  1947  AND  FEBRUARY  1947 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Jan. 1947 

Feb.  1947 

Percentagre 

Change 

Jan.  1947 

Feb.  1947 

Percentage 

Change 

Totau . . . - . 

858 

982 

+  14.5 

$3,027,730 

$3,985,511 

+31.6 

Residential  buildings . . 

371 

525 

+41.5 

1,788,550 

2,496,740 

+  39.6 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

171 

155 

—  9.4 

690,753 

951,538 

+  37.8 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

316 

302 

-  4.4 

548,427 

537,233 

—  2.0 

SUMMARY  OF  FEBRUARY  1947  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  February  1946  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  OF 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Feb.  1946 

Feb. 1947 

Feb.  1946 

Feb.  1947 

Feb.  1946 

Feb.  1947 

Feb.  1946 

Feb.  1947 

Feb.  1946 

Feb.  1947 

Totau . . 

515 

$2,496,740 

$1,125,489 

$2,496,740 

418 

525 

$1,607,197 

$951,538 

$556,120 

$537,233 

$3,288,806 

$3,985,511 

Asheville . . 

Burlington . . 

Charlotte . . 

Concord . 

24 

27 

181 

80,350 

119,200 

943,100 

19,800 

82,100 

70,729 

15,950 

80,350 

119,200 

943,100 

6 

18 

82 

8 

24 

27 

181 

36,000 

133,800 

242,387 

4,500 

9.725 

66,350 

51,250 

26,807 

45,050 

50.375 

14,975 

8,400 

115,925 

82,607 

260,950 

363,491 

105,050 

193,950 

1,110,275 

Durham . 

28 

182,600 

74,300 

182,600 

12 

28 

151,050 

91,900 

40,200 

24,275 

265,550 

298,775 

Elizabeth  City . . 

6 

6.100 

3.300 

6,100 

3 

6 

31,195 

2,000 

476 

34  Q70 

Fayetteville _ _ 

10 

32,200 

44,415 

32,200 

24 

10 

33,150 

157,450 

6,599 

12,030 

84T64 

201,680 

Gastonia . 

4 

13  800 

20,000 

13,800 

9 

4 

fifi  BOO 

9  700 

Goldsboro . .... 

2 

12,100 

18,100 

12,100 

5 

2 

137’200 

14^225 

2.000 

5,600 

157,300 

31,825 

Greensboro. . . 

59 

303,500 

71,500 

303,500 

40 

59 

94,800 

60,550 

50,089 

107,945 

216,389 

47l’995 

Greenville . 

4 

23,500 

31.900 

23,500 

10 

4 

86,700 

10,000 

3  700 

Hickory . 

4 

10,450 

28.000 

10,450 

10 

4 

20,890 

4^000 

900 

2.500 

49,790 

16,950 

High  Point . . 

21 

92,600 

63.000 

92,600 

10 

21 

117.750 

113,300 

44,640 

53,493 

225,390 

259,393 

Kinston.. . . 

4 

13,000 

13,000 

4 

Lexington . 

8 

44,700 

40,600 

44,700 

17 

ii 

17,000 

4,175 

15,420 

32,900 

73,020 

81,775 

New  Bern . 

4 

20,000 

45,960 

20,000 

7 

4 

11,500 

300 

15,035 

13,935 

72,495 

34,235 

Raleigh . 

41 

230,700 

59,095 

230,700 

41 

43 

32.400 

69,525 

5,900 

20,800 

97,395 

321,025 

Reidsville . 

6 

33,450 

21,400 

33,450 

5 

0 

50  000 

33,950 

81,700 

Rocky  Mount . . 

if 

45,000 

61.350 

45,000 

27 

12 

17^550 

34,400 

80.900 

2,300 

159,800 

Salisbury . 

3 

12,500 

72,300 

12,500 

19 

3 

40,075 

50,150 

12,445 

7,710 

124.820 

70,360 

Shelby . . . 

8 

41,500 

29,050 

41,500 

11 

9 

55  100 

1  1  500 

2,500 

Statesville . 

8 

19,000 

65,000 

19,000 

20 

8 

20,000 

18  000 

Thomasville _ _ 

5 

8,800 

19,800 

8,800 

5 

5 

4^000 

9300 

1,900 

250 

25  700 

1  8  650 

Wilmington _ 

6 

33,000 

38,000 

33,000 

6 

6 

128,000 

68,588 

35,723 

48,000 

201,723 

149’688 

Wilson . . 

22 

92,540 

51,900 

92,540 

12 

22 

17  000 

Winston -Sal  pm 

19 

83,050 

77,940 

1  83,050 

11 

22 

58,550 

66,050 

91.162 

53,995 

227.652 

1 28,440 
203,095 
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ELEVEN  STATES  LIFT 

LOCAL  WAGE  FLOORS 


Inspectors  and  Advisory  Board  Meet  Here 


Tar  Heel  Wage-Hour  Bill 
Defeated 

Ie  the  20  months  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  at  least  11  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  revised  up¬ 
ward  existing  hourly  or  weekly  guaran¬ 
teed  wages  for  some  intrastate  industries 
to  levels  above  the  present  legal  minimum 
of  40  cents  an  hour,  applicable  to  inter¬ 
state  business  under  the  Federal  wage- 
hour  law. 

Although  some  of  these  wage  orders  ap¬ 
ply  to  workers  in  interstate  commerce, 
they  mainly  affect  retail  trade,  laundry 
and  dry  cleaning,  public  housekeeping  and 
beauty-shop  occupations.  The  11  states 
are :  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode  Is-*'' 
land,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin.  In  four  of 
these  states,  the  wage  orders  apply  to 
men  as  well  as  to  women. 

Notable  is  the  action  of  Massachusetts 
in  revising  its  order  for  clerical,  technical, 
and  similar  occupations  to  set  a  60  cents 
hourly  minimum  for  both  men  and  women. 

It  calls  also  for  a  minimum  daily  wage. 

North  Carolina 

In  North  Carolina,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  and 
time-and-a-half  for  overtime  worked  after 
48  hours  a  week  for  workers  in  intrastate 
industries  was  defeated  in  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate  by  a  vote  of  32  to  10.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Julian  Allsbrook  of  Halifax  and 
live  other  senators,  the  measure  was  ex¬ 
tensively  amended  in  committee,  where  it 
was  opposed  by  representatives  of  several 
industries  in  which  many  of  the  State’s 
lowest-paid  workers  are  employed.  The 
bill  would  have  extended  minimum  wage 
protection  to  some  225,000  Tar  Heel  work¬ 
ers,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  unorganized. 

Highest  Rate  in  Connecticut 

Connecticut’s  new  beauty-shop  order, 
which  became  effective  March  2,  has  the 
highest  weekly  guarantee — $28  for  a  44- 
hour  week  for  experienced  operators.  It 
also  provides  these  workers  95  cents  an 
hour  for  overtime.  The  highest  basic 
hourly  minimum  is  Oregon’s  66  cents  for 
women  and  minors  engaged  in  canning 
and  processing  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
fish. 

Better  minimum  rates  for  retail  trade 
employees  were  established  in  six  states. 
The  guaranteed  weekly  wage  and  mini¬ 
mum  daily  wage  are  important  provisions 
written  into  these  orders  in  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Utah.  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island  require  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  basic  $22  for  a  week  of  36  to 
(Continued  on  page  six) 


Conserving  Industrial  Manpower 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  North 
Carolina  ranks  very  high  among  the 
states  in  its  program  for  conserving  man¬ 
power  in  its  industries. 

According  to  William  G.  Marks,  director 
cf  the  safety  and  health  branch  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor’s  Di¬ 
vision  of  Labor  Standards,  this  State  is 
ahead  of  most  other  commonwealths  in 
the  advancement  and  implementation  of 
industrial  safety  programs.  In  fact,  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  the  State  Labor  Department’s 
manpower  conservation  program  is  now 
being  carried  to  the  other  states  and  “is 
being  made  the  basis  for  a  nationwide  ef¬ 
fort  to  cut  down  the  terrific  toll  of  life 
and  limb  taken  by  industrial  accidents,” 
Mr.  Marks  told  a  group  of  Tar  Heel  in¬ 
dustrial  safety  experts  and  State  Labor 
Department  personnel  last  week. 

North  Carolina,  proud  of  the  many 
“firsts”  she  has  attained  in  recent  years 
in  various  fields,  should  be  particularly 
proud  of  her  industrial  safety  program 
and  record  in  conserving  manpower,  life 
and  limb  in  industry.  This  is  a  field  too 
long  neglected  in  many  areas  of  industry. 
In  some  of  the  most  vital  industries  of 
the  nation,  apparently  management, 
organized  labor  and  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  have  failed  to  give  safety 
habits,  practices  and  safe  working  condi¬ 
tions  all  the  attention  they  have  deserved. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  not  only 
could  the  Centralia  coal  mine  disaster 
have  been  prevented  by  proper  safety 
measures,  but  that  the  Texas  City  port 
explosion  might  never  have  occurred  had 
proper  precautions  based  upon  scientific 
studies  into  the  explosive  character  of  ni- 
tratesl  been  taken. 

Wisdom  and  the  humane  consideration 
insist  that  worker  safety  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  wage  rates  and  working  hours. 
Sound  industrial  economics  insist  that  the 
safety  of  valuable  industrial  property  is 
just  as  vital  as  well-controlled  production 
costs.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  workers 
who  follow  the  safest  practices  are  the 
most  efficient,  and  the  plants  which  main¬ 
tain  the  highest  standards  of  manpower 
conservation  practices  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomically  operated. — Reprinted  from  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
April  20,  1947. 


“I  wish  to  see  the  discovery  of  a  plan 
that  would  induce  nations  to  settle  their 
disputes  without  first  cutting  one  an¬ 
other’s  throat.” — Benjamin  Franklin. 


Map  Plans  for  Year’s  Work  in 
Manpower  Conservation; 
Safety  School  Held 


The  Department’s  25-man  Advisory 
Board  on  the  Conservation  of  Industrial 
Manpower  met  here  on  April  18  with 
safety  and  mercantile  inspectors  and  other 
Labor  Department  personnel. 

The  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  charting  plans  for  the  further  promo¬ 
tion  of  safe  working  conditions  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  North  Carolina  industries. 

In  opening  the  meeting  and  welcoming 
the  industrial  safety  engineers  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  Advisory  Board,  Commissioner 
Forrest  H.  Shuford  said  that  “accidents 
are  the  bane  of  industrial  production, 
causing  pain  and  misery  to  the  workers 
and  a  loss  of  production  which  is  felt  by 
everyone.” 

A  report  of  the  first  year’s  work  under 
the  Manpower  Conservation  Program  was 
presented  by  Deputy  Commissioner  Lewis 
P.  Sorrell.  Mr.  Sorrell  said  that  45  indus¬ 
trial  plants  have  been  awarded  the  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Safety  Achievement  for  reducing 
their  accident  frequency  rates  by  40  per 
cent  or  more  during  a  six-month  period. 
He  said  that  the  recent  inspection  of  the 
brick  and  tile  industry  in  North  Carolina 
showed  the  State  accident  rate  to  be  25 
per  cent  higher  than  the  national  average 
for  the  industry. 

Marks  Speaks 

Present  at  the  meeting  was  Mr.  William 
G.  Marks,  Chief  of  the  Safety  and  Health 
Branch  of  the  Division  of  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards,  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

“North  Carolina  is  ahead  of  most  states 
in  her  program  for  conserving  industrial 
manpower,”  Mr.  Marks  declared.  “Similar 
programs  patterned  upon  that  operated 
here  by  the  State  Labor  Department  are 
being  developed  in  seven  other  states. 
Advisory  committees  have  been  formed 
and  similar  programs  are  now  being 
organized  in  South  Carolina,  Missouri,. 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Oregon. 

“Experience  gained  in  the  operation  of 
this  manpower  conservation  program  is 
being  carried  to  the  other  states  and  is 
being  made  the  basis  of  a  nationwide  ef¬ 
fort  to  cut  down  the  terrific  annual  toll 
of  life  and  limb  taken  by  industrial  acci¬ 
dents.” 

Both  Mr.  Marks  and  Commissioner  Shu¬ 
ford  paid  tribute  to  the  late  Mr.  Verne  A. 
Zimmer,  formerly  director  of  the  Division 
(Continued  on  page  two) 
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Labor-Management 

Committee 


In  presenting  his  annual  report  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service,  Commissioner  Forrest  H. 
Shuford  told  assembled  conference  mem¬ 
bers  in  Asheville  last  month  that  the 
n  e  w  1  y-created  Labor-Management  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  could  constitute  an  “ap¬ 
peal  to  reason”  in  the  field  of  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations. 

“The  creation  of  a  Labor-Management 
Relations  Committee,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Harry  D.  Wolf,  represents  a 
new  idea  in  the  conference.”  Mr.  Shuford 
told  the  members.  “Labor-management  re¬ 
lations,  now  more  than  ever  before 
pei haps,  constitutes  one  of  the  major  do¬ 
mestic  problems  of  our  nation.  Study  of  re¬ 
cent  legislative  actions  in  Congress  and  in 
various  state  legislatures  convinces  me 
that  frequently  legislation  is  either  en¬ 
acted  or  killed  upon  the  basis  of  prejudice 
or  ignorance,  without  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  issues  involved  and  without 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  likely  effects 
of  such  legislation. 

“A  Conference  Labor-Management  Com¬ 
mittee,  including  representatives  of  the 
public  as  well  as  of  organized  labor  and 
management,  could — in  our  State  at  least 

make  factual,  comprehensive  studies  of 
the  issues  in  a  cool,  calm  atmosphere. 
Such  a  committee  could  meet  to  engage  in 
periodic  discussions  of  the  principal  labor- 
management  issues  of  the  day ;  it  could 
make  public  recommendations  and  help  to 
arrive  at  sane  public  policies.  Though  its 
members  would  themselves  represent  def¬ 
inite  segments  of  the  social  body,  its  con¬ 
clusions,  arrived  at  by  calm  discussion, 
would  constitute  a  sort  of  ‘appeal  to  rea¬ 
son'  in  the  muddled  field  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations. 

“The  need  for  such  a  conference  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  more  apparent  during  the 
coming  years,  in  proportion  with  the  rapid 
expansion  of  our  industries.  Starting  as 
an  agricultural  State,  North  Carolina  has, 
during  the  past  two  generations,  become 
more  than  one-half  industrialized.  We  now 
iank  12th  in  the  nation  in  the  value  of 
our  manufactured  products.  New  indus¬ 
tries  are  being  added  every  day. 

“Although  our  record  with  respect  to 
labor-management  relations  in  the  past 
has  been  an  enviable  one,  we  would  not  be 
wise  to  count  upon  the  indefinite  continu¬ 
ance  of  these  splendid  relations  unless 
positive  actions  are  taken  to  insure  such 
future  harmony.  As  our  State  becomes 
more  completely  industrialized,  our  labor- 
management  problems  will  become  more 
complex.  A  conference  committee  devoted 
to  the  impartial  study  of  such  relations 


INSPECTORS,  ADVISORY 

BOARD  MEET  HERE 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
of  Labor  Standards,  who  before  his  death 
last  year  was  closely  associated  with  the 
development  of  North  Carolina’s  man¬ 
power  conservation  activities.  Mr.  Zimmer 
was  present  at  the  original  organizational 
meeting  of  the  program  in  Raleigh  in  the 
spring  of  1946. 

Advisory  Board 

Certificates  of  membership  in  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  were  presented  to  the  safety 
engineers  by  Commissioner  Shuford.  En¬ 
gineers  receiving  the  certificates  were: 
It.  II.  Crawford  of  Mount  Holly;  George 
B.  Cherry  of  Raleigh,  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds ;  E.  W. 
Crews  of  Morganton ;  Thomas  Furness  of 
Canton;  Mrs.  Margaret  Hoffman  of 
Greensboro;  Clarence  .T.  Hyslup  of  Elkin; 

(Continued  on  page  five) 


and  the  problems  arising  from  them 
would,  I  believe,  be  able  to  render  a  serv¬ 
ice  of  great  and  increasing  value  to  North 
Carolina  during  the  coming  years.” 


Production  Lost  From  Strikes 
Small  in  North  Carolina 


Time  lost  from  production  during  1946 
on  account  of  labor-management  work 
stoppages Tn  North  Carolina  was  approxi¬ 
mately  .4  per  cent  of  the  national  total 
for  the  year,  according  to  final  reports 
furnished  by  the  State  and  Federal  Con¬ 
ciliation  Services,  and  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

A  total  of  452,000  man  days  were  lost 
in  North  Carolina,  compared  with  116,- 
600.000  man  days  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Final  tabulations  show  that  the  nation 
had  4.985  work  stoppages  involving  some 
4,600.000  workers. 

North  Carolina  had  slightly  more  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  strikes,  .3  per  cent  of 
the  workers  involved,  and  only  .4  per  cent 
of  the  man  days  idle. 


A  mother  had  been  lecturing  her  small 
son.  stressing  that  we  are  in  this  world 
to  help  others.  He  considered  this  for 
some  time,  then  asked  somberly :  “What 
are  the  others  here  for?” 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

March  1947  Compared  with  February  1947  and  March  1946 


(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDUSTRY 

**Mar. 

1 M  4  7 

Feb. 

1917 

Mar. 

1946 

Net 

Change 
From 
Feb.  1947 
to 

Mar.  1947 

Per  Cent  Cling  From 

Feb.  1947  Mar.  1946 

to  to 

Mar.  1947  Mar.  1947 

All  Manufacturing* . 

375.4 

375.0 

359.3 

+  0.4 

+  0.1 

+ 

4.5 

Durable  Goods . 

S7.9 

86.9 

79.9 

+  1.0 

+  1-2 

+ 

10.0 

Nondurable  Goods . 

287.5 

288. 1 

279.4 

—  0.6 

—  0.2 

+ 

2.9 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products... 

3.2 

3.3 

2.9 

—  0.1 

—  3.0 

+ 

10.3 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

4.5 

4.5 

4.0 

+ 

12.5 

Transportation  (except  auto) . . 

0.6 

0.6 

5.8 

— 

89.7 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products. 

36.7 

36.2 

32.0 

+  0.5 

+  1.4 

+ 

14.7 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

30.2 

29.8 

26.0 

+  0.4 

+  1.3 

+ 

16.2 

Planing  and  Plywood . 

6.5 

6.5 

5.9 

10.2 

Furn.  and  Finished  Lumber  Prods . 

30.5 

30.3 

28.5 

+  0.2 

+  0.7 

+ 

7.0 

Household  Furn.,  Mtt.  &  Bedspgs... 

22.7 

22.5 

21.4 

+  0.2 

+  0.9 

+ 

6.1 

Wooden  Containers . 

3.4 

3.4 

3.2 

6.3 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . . 

4.6 

4.6 

4.0 

+ 

15.0 

Other  Durable  Goodsf.— . 

7.8 

7.5 

2.7 

+  0.3 

+  4.0 

+  188.9 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 

221.6 

222.0 

214.7 

—  0.4 

—  0.2 

+ 

3.2 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

141.5 

141.8 

136.1 

-  0.3 

-  0.2 

+ 

4.0 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

15.9 

15.9 

16.1 

— 

1.2 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills. 

5.2 

5.1 

5.0 

+  0.1 

+  2.0 

+ 

4.0 

Knitting  Mills . 

48.9 

49.1 

46.5 

—  0.2 

—  0.4 

+ 

5.2 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (except  w&w) ... 

5.8 

5.7 

5.6 

+  0.1 

+  1.8 

+ 

3.6 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Prods.... 

8.2 

8.3 

7.6 

—  0.1 

—  1.2 

+ 

7.9 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

16.2 

16.0 

16.7 

+  0.2 

+  1.3 

— 

3.0 

Dairy  Products... . 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

—  0.1 

—  4.0 

— 

4.0 

Bakery  Products . 

5.2 

5.0 

5.1 

+  0.2 

+  4.0 

+ 

2.0 

Beverage  Industries . 

■'.7 

2.7 

2.9 

6.9 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 

15.7 

15.7 

14.8 

+ 

6.1 

Cigarettes . . 

12.3 

12.2 

11.1 

+  0.1 

+  0.8 

+ 

10.8 

Paper  and  Allied  Products . 

7.5 

7.6 

7.0 

—  0.1 

—  1.3 

+ 

7.1 

Pulp.  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills . 

6.0 

6.1 

5.3 

—  0.1 

—  1.6 

+ 

13.2 

Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Inds . 

4.8 

4.7 

4.5 

+  0.1 

+  2.1 

+ 

6.7 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . 

10.6 

10.9 

10.9 

—  0.3 

—  2.8 

2.8 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst . 

2.9 

2.9 

3.3 

— 

12.1 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  during 
the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery,  automobiles  and  auto  equipment,  nonferrous  metals  and  their  products, 
t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products,  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries. 
**  Preliminary. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HAZARDS 


Minors  Need  Safeguarding 


More  than  three  children  14  and  15 
years  of  age  are  employed  in  the  United 
States  now  for  every  one  before  the  war. 

Somewhat  more  than  200,000  children 
in  this  age  group  were  working  in  the 
spring  of  1940,  according  to  census  figures. 
April  1946  estimates  showed  about  750,000 
working  full  or  part  time — one  sixth  of 
all  14-and-15-year-old  children  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Many  children  under  14  are  employed, 
also,  but  they  are  not  included  in  the 
census  counts. 

The  number  of  16-and-17-year-olds  at 


work  rose  from  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million  in  the  spring  of  1940  to  about  one 
and  one-half  million  in  April  1946. 

Immature  workers  are  especially  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  accidents  on  the  job.  Work  in¬ 
jury  rates  are  nearly  50  per  cent  higher 
for  minors  under  18  than  for  adults,  in 
manufacturing  industries  as  a  whole.  This 
statement  is  based  upon  preliminary 
figures  compiled  from  a  special  sample 
survey  of  industrial  injuries  recently 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


With  proper  care,  the  human  body  will 
last  a  lifetime. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  689  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile,  service  and  mining  establishments 
employing  32,216  workers  were  inspected 
during  March  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  State  Labor  Laws  and  health 
and  safety  regulations. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1,165 
viohrtions  of  the  laws  and  regulations.  Im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  secured  in  741 
cases  of  violation.  The  other  violations  re¬ 
quired  additional  time  for  correction. 

Violations  and  compliances  were  re¬ 
ported  by  the  inspectors  as  follows: 

Viola-  Compli- 


tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

..  63 

39 

Child  Labor . . 

—306 

329 

Time  Records _ 

...  33 

44 

Drinking  Facilities. 

....  14 

12 

Sanitation  _ 

....118 

45 

Seats _ 

....  1 

0 

Safety  Code _ 

...316 

99 

Other  _ _ _ 

...314 

173 

Investigation  of  four  complaints  alleg¬ 
ing  child  labor  and  maximum  hour  vio¬ 
lations  revealed  the  existence  of  violations 
in  three  cases  but  not  in  the  fourth.  Vio¬ 
lations  were  also  substantiated  in  three 
out  of  five  cases  in  which  complaints  were 
made  concerning  safety  and  health  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  Department  prosecuted  three  Child 
Labor  Law  violators  in  the  courts  during 
March.  One  cafe  operator  and  two  bowl¬ 
ing  alley  operators  were  convicted,  fined, 
and  ordered  to  pay  costs  of  court  for  per¬ 
mitting  violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law 
to  exist  in  their  establishments. 

Wage-Hour  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  66  establishments  employing 
1,835  workers  covered  by  the  Federal 
Wage-hour  law  were  inspected  during 
March. 

Payment  of  back  wages  to  647  em¬ 
ployees  by  32  establishments  in  which 
wage  and  hour  violations  had  been  found 
was  also  made  during  the  month.  The 
back  pay  amounted  to  $13,728.82. 

Ten  of  the  66  plants  inspected  were  in 
full  compliance  with  the  wage-hour  sta¬ 
tute.  Overtime  violations  were  found  in 
27  establishments.  Six  plants  were  violat¬ 
ing  both  the  overtime  and  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  of  the  law,  and  one  plant 
was  employing  child  labor  in  violation  of 
the  child  labor  provision.  A  total  of  55  of 
the  66  establishments  were  failing  to  keep 
the  required  pay  roll  and  employee  rec¬ 
ords. 


Greensboro  Plant  Wins 

National  Safety  Contest 


The  Greensboro  plant  of  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  was  recently  adjudged  winner  of  a 
national  safety  contest  held  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  plant  suffered  no  disabling  in¬ 
juries  in  the  year  1946,  and  worked  301,- 
290  man-hours  since  the  last  disabling  ac¬ 
cident. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Parker,  plant  manager,  ac¬ 
cepted  a  plaque  honoring  the  Greensboro 
plant  for  its  achievement.  Mr.  John  R. 
Bulla,  Labor  Department  Safety  Inspec¬ 
tor,  was  present  at  the  presentation  cere¬ 
monies. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in 

North  Carolin 

[VISION  OP  STATISTI 

>or  Statistics,  U.  S.  De 

red  with  February 

ia  Industries 

PREPARED  BY  D1 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Lai 

March  1947  Compa 

cs 

partment  of  Labor 

1947 

INDUSTRY 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per  Average 

Cent  Hourly 

Change  Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

All  Manufacturing  _ _ — - - 

$36.97 

+ 

3.0 

94.4 

+  4.3 

39.2 

—  1.3 

Durable  Goods  _ _ - . -  . 

_  33.64 

— 

0.5 

83.1 

+  1-2 

40.5 

—  1.7 

Nondurable  Goods  . . — . — . 

_  37.53 

3.6 

96.4 

+  4.9 

38.9 

—  1.3 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products _ 

.  $41.90 

+ 

0.1 

99.6 

+  3.1 

42.1 

—  3.0 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ _ 

_  41.59 

— 

2.1 

98.3 

+  2.5 

42.3 

—  4.5 

Transportation  (except  auto)  - - - 

.  38.91 

+ 

0.3 

92.0 

+  3.0 

42.3 

—  2.5 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products _ 

..  31.09 

+ 

1.1 

71.3 

+  0.6 

43.6 

+  0.5 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills _ 

.  30.34 

+ 

1.4 

69.1 

+  0.7 

43.9 

+  0.7 

Planing  and  Plywood _ 

.  32.12 

+ 

0.7 

74.5 

+  0.5 

43.1 

no  chg. 

Furniture  and  Finished  Lumber  Products 

..  32.53 

— 

0.8 

82.1 

+  1.0 

39.6 

—  1.7 

Household  Furn.,  Matt,  and  Bedsprings 

.  32.57 

— 

0.6 

82.6 

+  1.0 

39.4 

—  1.7 

Wooden  Containers  .  _ _ 

.  27.72 

+ 

1.9 

67.7 

—  0.4 

40.9 

+  2.3 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products. _ _ 

.  32.28 

— 

0.9 

81. S 

+  1.9 

39.5 

—  2.5 

Other  Durable  Goods* _ _ _ 

_  34.44 

no  chg. 

87.7 

+  1-7 

39.3 

—  1.8 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _  .... 

$37.36 

+ 

4.4 

96.7 

+  5.7 

38.6 

—  1.3 

Cotton  Textile  Mills _ 

37.40 

+ 

5.3 

96.3 

+  6.9 

38.8 

—  1.5 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills _ 

43.28 

+ 

3.5 

101.3 

+  3.8 

42.7 

—  0.5 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills. . 

40.22 

+ 

1.5 

95.3 

+  3.6 

42.2 

—  2.1 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

.  35.60 

+ 

2.7 

97.6 

+  3.4 

36.5 

—  0.5 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Text,  (except  w&w) . 

.  39.70 

+ 

3.6 

100.0 

+  4.3 

39.7 

—  O.S 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products  ... 

..  28.94 

+ 

3.7 

79.7 

+  3.4 

36.3 

+  0.3 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _ 

31.93 

+ 

0.2 

75.7 

+  0.9 

42.2 

—  0.7 

Dairy  Products _ 

33.94 

— 

2.0 

79.5 

+  0.8 

42.7 

—  2.7 

Bakery  Products  . . . . . . 

32.08 

X 

79.7 

+  0.5 

40.2 

—  0.7 

Beverage  Industries  _ _ _ 

33.32 

+ 

4.4 

72.7 

+  1.4 

45.8 

+  2.9 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ _ _ 

38.88 

— 

3.3 

101.5 

—  0.2 

38.3 

—  3.3 

Cigarettes _ 

41.30 

— 

4.4 

105.0 

—  0.5 

39.3 

—  3.9 

Paper  and  Allied  Products _ 

53.60 

+ 

4.7 

117.5 

+  3.9 

45.6 

+  0.7 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills _ 

57.42 

+ 

5.2 

123.6 

+  4.3 

46.5 

+  1.1 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind _ 

45.28 

+ 

0.7 

115.9 

+  1.8 

39.1 

—  0.8 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products _ 

34.51 

+ 

1.5 

85.8 

+  0.8 

40.2 

+  0.5 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst .  . 

.  38.38 

+ 

1.5 

90.2 

+  1-2 

42.6 

+  0.2 

N  onmanufacturing 

Total _ _ _ 

$31.99 

+ 

1.8 

84.2 

+  1.9 

38.0 

—  0.3 

Retail... _  _ _ 

23.91 

+ 

0.8 

65.9 

+  1.7 

36.3 

—  0.8 

Wholesale .  . . _ _ 

42.36 

— 

1.2 

95.4 

+  0.5 

44.4 

—  0.7 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning _ _ _ 

23.08 

+ 

3.1 

51.1 

-f  3.0 

45.1 

no  chg. 

Nonmetalic  Mining  and  Quarries _ 

.  31.50 

+ 

1.2 

75.2 

+  0.1 

41.9 

+  1.0 

Trans.,  Com.  and  Other  Public  Utilities.. 

.  39.79 

— 

1.9 

96.2 

—  0.3 

41.4 

—  1.4 

Hotels _ _ _ 

.  1S.68 

— 

1.3 

39.7 

+  1.0 

47.0 

—  2.3 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants _ 

.  30.77 

+ 

6.3 

79.8 

+  3.9 

38.5 

+  2.1 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage . 

46.39 

— 

0.1 

No  hours  reported 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg 

$36.34 

+ 

3.0 

93.1 

+  4.1 

39.0 

—  1.0 

*  Includes  electrical  machinery,  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and  their 
products. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

X  Less  than  0.1% . 
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Wage-Hour  Act  Accepted  by  Business,  Says  Blew  Administrator 


Following  his  confirmation  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  March  28  as  Administrator  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Di¬ 
visions  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
William  R.  McComb,  formerly  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Divisions,  issued  the 
following  statement : 

“The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  administer  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  generally  by  employers  as  well  as 
by  employees.  These  two  acts  which  set 
basic  labor  standards  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  for  performance  on  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  have  become  a  vital  part 
of  the  nation’s  humanitarian  legislation— 
of  direct  benefit  to  more  than  20,000,000 
covered  workers. 

“The  acts  have  been  accepted  also  as 
beneficial  to  business,  particularly  in  pro¬ 
tecting  fair-minded  employers  from  the 
cut  throat  competition  of  a  small  minority 
who  would  use  their  bargaining  power  to 
depress  labor  standards  in  an  effort  to 
lower  their  costs  and  thus  to  gain  a 
competitive  advantage. 

“The  country  as  a  whole,  including  la¬ 
bor,  management  and  consumers,  has  come 
to  realize  that  the  establishment  of  fair 
labor  standards  is  fundamental  to  the 
American  system. 

“Particularly  is  this  true  with  respect 
to  the  9,000,000  unorganized  workers  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  wage  and  hour  law.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  my  special  duty  to  see  that  these 
unorganized  and  for  the  most  part  low- 
paid  workers  receive  their  fair  and  just 
payments  for  their  labors  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act. 

“I  shall  attempt  to  carry  out  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  acts  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  legislative  body. 

“In  administering  the  wage  and  hour 
law,  I  shall  seek  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
the  statute  to  all  workers  and  to  all  em¬ 
ployers  who  were  intended  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  subject  to  its  terms.” 

Mr.  McComb  was  nominated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  on  March  7  following  the 
resignation  of  L.  Metcalfe  Walling,  who 
had  been  administrator  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  since  1942  and  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Contracts  Act  since  1937. 

As  part  of  his  functions  as  Deputy  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  divisions  during  the 
war  years,  Mr.  McComb  handled  all  of 
the  problems  arising  between  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  and  the  divisions 
in  the  fulfillment  of  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  government  contracts  let  to  pri¬ 
vate  industry. 

A  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Engineering 
School,  he  entered  government  service  in 
1934  after  a  career  in  private  engineering, 
manufacture  of  building  materials,  and 
the  construction  business.  In  1937,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Department  of  Labor  as  Assist¬ 
ant  Administrator  of  the  Public  Contracts 
Division,  becoming  Deputy  Administrator 
in  1942  when  that  division  was  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  wage  and  hour  division. 

Mr.  McComb  also  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  and,  after  receiving  a  de¬ 
gree  in  engineering  at  Harvard,  completed 
the  industrial  management  course  at  the 
Harvard  business  school.  He  was  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
during  the  First  World  War. 


Tomlinson  Craftshops  Make 
Good  Safety  Record 


High  Point — As  a  result  of  the  “No- 
Accident  Contest”  started  January  1  be¬ 
tween  all  Tomlinson  Craftshops,  a  total 
of  17  departments  have  registered  a  per¬ 
fect  score  with  no  lost-time  accidents  since 
the  first  of  the  year. 

A  condition  of  the  contest  is  the  ruling 
that  whenever  a  department  suffers  a  lost- 
time  accident,  it  automatically  goes  back 
to  zero  days,  starting  over  again.  Since 
the  first  of  the  year,  only  two  depart¬ 
ments  have  suffered  that  penalty. 

According  to  insurance  company  re¬ 
ports,  Tomlinson’s  safety  record  shows  an 
improvement  of  over  40  per  cent  above 
last  year’s  record. 


Building  Boom  Fails 

To  Materialize 


During  the  past  several  weeks,  news 
dispatches  from  various  sections  of  the 
Nation  have  indicated  that  the  much 
touted  “spring  building  boom”  is  not  show¬ 
ing  any  considerable  signs  of  coming  to 
pass.  The  factors  to  which  this  failure  is 
assigned  are  (1)  labor  and  materials 
prices  which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
average  would-be  builder  and  (2)  short¬ 
ages  in  many  essential  building  supplies. 

In  this  period  when,  according  to 
American  production  and  living  standards, 
the  amount  of  available  housing  in  the 
United  States  is  considered  grossly  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  demand,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
acted  that  the  present  prosperity  and 
high  production  rates  would  include  a 
huge  boom  in  housing  construction,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  field  of  one-family  dwellings. 

What  is  actually  happening  does  not 
bear  out  that  expectation.  Many  people 
who  intend  to  build  a  house  are  waiting 
for  a  more  auspicious  moment  to  begin. 
They  are  living  out  the  period  of  inflated 
prices  as  best  they  can  in  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting — at  a  later  date — a  house  which  will 
more  nearly  represent  the  true  value  of 
their  investment.  They  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  enough  buyer  resistance 
maintained  over  a  long  enough  period  of 
time  will  force  prices  down  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  person. 

In  North  Carolina,  this  situation  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  fact  that  fewer  building 
permits  for  one-family  dwellings  were  is¬ 
sued  in  March  than  in  February.  Tar  Heel 
housing  has  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace  dur¬ 
ing  the  20  months  since  VJ-Day.  Reports 
from  74(  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns, 
including  all  of  the  State’s  larger  munici¬ 
palities,  show  that  only  613  one-family 
dwelling  permits  were  issued  in  March — 
an  average  of  only  about  eight  houses  in 
each  community.  This  compares  with  627 
permits  in  February  and  452  in  January. 
Unless  the  April  total  shows  a  big  jump, 
we  won't  have  a  “spring  boom”  worth 
bragging  about. 


TREND  IN  CHILD  LABOR 


First  Quarter  of  1947  Shows  Few 
Minors  Certified 


Issuance  of  employment  certificates  to 
minors  under  IS  years  of  age  fell  to  a  low 
level  during  the  first  three  months  of  1947, 
when  only  4,451  minors  were  certified  for 
work. 

Minors  were  employed  extensively  in 
many  industrial  activities  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  during  the  manpower-short  years  of 
the  war.  At  the  height  of  military  opera¬ 
tions  during  1944,  for  example,  a  total  of 
10,251  employment  certificates  were  is¬ 
sued  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year.  During  1945,  the  use  of  minors  as 
industrial  workers  climbed  to  an  all-time 
high ;  in  the  first  three  months  of  that 
year  a  total  of  11,728  young  people  re¬ 
ceived  employment  certificates.  In  the 
corresponding  period  of  1946,  however,  the 
number  dropped  to  6,120 — a  definite  sign 
of  return  to  a  non-war  economy.  The  first 
quarter  of  this  year  illustrates  the  further 
development  of  that  trend. 

March  Certifications 

Though  the  March  total  of  1,523  certifi¬ 
cations  represents  a  small  increase  over 
the  February  figure,  it  is  still  smaller 
than  the  January  total.  Only  663  of  the 
March  certifications  were  for  minors  en¬ 
tering  full-time  employment  for  the  first 
time.  Vacation,  part-time  work,  and  reis¬ 
sued  certificates  brought  the  month’s  to¬ 
tal  for  16  and  17-year-old  minors  to  1,193. 
An  additional  316  certificates  went  to  mi¬ 
nors  14  and  15  years  of  age,  and  14  per¬ 
mits  to  deliver  newspapers  were  issued  to 
boys  aged  12  and  13. 

Of  all  the  minors  certified  for  work, 
S41  were  boys  and  682  were  girls. 

Manufacturing  industries  employed  689 
of  the  16  and  17-year-olds;  499  others  took 
nonmanufacturing  type  jobs ;  and  five 
went  into  construction  work. 


Elevator  Inspection 


A  report  of  the  first  three  months  of 
1947  by  the  Labor  Department’s  lone  ele¬ 
vator  inspector,  Mr.  Pryor  E.  Sugg,  shows 
that  this  inspector  has  to  really  “get 
around”  in  order  to  do  his  part  in  keep¬ 
ing  Tar  Heel  hoists  running  safely. 

Besides  putting  in  four  days  at  jury 
duty  in  Wake  County,  Mr.  Sugg  made  74 
tests  and  inspections  of  new  elevator  in¬ 
stallations,  approved  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  62  new  installations,  made  53 
regular  inspections  of  elevators  already 
in  use,  issued  50  certificates  of  compliance, 
made  21  special  compliance  inspections, 
held  17  conferences  with  various  elevator 
concerns,  and  condemned  three  elevators 
too  rickety  to  bear  the  traffic  any  longer. 

Seems  to  us  like  Mr.  Sugg  would  be  sea¬ 
sick  in  his  sleep ;  but  he  manages  to  bear 
the  traffic  pretty  well. 


A  nurse  in  a  mental  hospital  noticed  a 
patient  with  his  ear  close  fo  the  wall 
listening  intently.  The  patient  held  up  a 
linger  as  a  warning  to  be  quiet.  Then  he 
beckoned  the  nurse  over  and  said,  “Listen 
here.”  The  nurse  listened  for  some  time 
and  then  said,  “I  can’t  hear  anything.” 
“No!”  said  the  patient,  “and  it’s  been  like 
that  all  day.” 
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Enka  Employees 


Over  4,500,000  Hours  Worked 
Without  Disabling  Accident 


The  value  and  effectiveness  of  organized 
industrial  safety  programs  are  taken  for 
granted  nowadays,  at  least  by  people  who 
have  had  experience  with  such  programs 
and  seen  them  at  work. 

If  further  proof  of  the  usefulness  of 
manpower  conservation  is  needed,  a  recent 
report  from  the  Safety  Director  of  the 
American  Enka  Corporation  at  Enka, 
N.  C.,  should  suffice  to  convince  anyone. 

In  early  April,  the  4, ISO  employees  at 
Enka  had  worked  a  total  of  more  than 
4,500,000  man-hours  without  a  single  lost¬ 
time  accident.  According  to  the  company’s 
insurance  carrier,  the  Liberty  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Company,  this  is  the  best  indus¬ 
trial  plant  record  in  North  Carolina’s  his¬ 
tory. 

“The  main  factor  in  this  achievement,” 
writes  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown,  Safety  Director 
for  the  Enka  Corporation,  “is  the  fact 
that  top  management  at  Enka,  following 
several  years  of  poor  accident  experience, 
decided  that  accidents  in  our  plant  could 
he  controlled  and  went  about  setting  up 
machinery  with  this  objective  in  mind. 
From  an  economic  and  humanitarian 
standpoint,  this  overall  safety  program 
has  paid  dividends.” 

Facts  and  Figures 

In  the  year  1945,  according  to  Mr. 
Brown’s  report,  the  Enka  plant  had  an 
accident  frequency  rate  of  17.1,  which  was 
somewhat  higher  than  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  average  of  14.7  in  rayon  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  for  that  year.  The  plant’s 
severity  rate  was  0.54.  With  average  em¬ 
ployment  of  4,. ”55  working  people  during 
the  year,  the  plant  sustained  a  total  of  139 
lost-time  accidents  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  4,418  working  days.  At  the  same 
time,  a  total  of  2,421  cases  reported  to  the 
first  aid  department  for  treatment  of  in¬ 
juries  which  were  principally  of  minor 
character. 

In  1946  the  effectiveness  of  Euka’s 
organized  plant  safety  program  was 
demonstrated  in  complete  fashion.  The 
previous  year’s  accident  frequency  rate  of 
17.1  was  reduced  to  4.2.  The  severity  rate 
dropped  from  0.54  to  0.16.  The  number  of 
lost-time  accidents  dropped  from  139  to 
35.  The  number  of  working  days  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  accidents  dropped  from  4,418  to 
1,323.  Average  employment  at  the  plant 
was  4,364,  which  was  slightly  higher  than 
in  1945.  The  total  number  of  accident 
cases  reporting  to  the  nurse  was  2,399, 
slightly  lower  than  in  1945. 

As  of  April  10,  1947,  there  had  been  no 
lost-time  accidents  at  Enka  since  before 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  although  610 
cases  had  reported  for  first  aid. 

Types  of  Accidents 

A  percentage  breakdown  of  on-the-job 
accidents  at  Enka  during  1946,  including 
all  reported  accidents  of  both  major  and 
minor  character,  shows  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  accidents.  The  list  of  injury 
causes  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Brown  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Set  Safety  Record 


Cause  of  Accident  Percent 

Handling  Objects _ _ 17.5 

Machines  _  15.9 

Striking  Against  Objects _ 11.0 

Use  of  Hand  Tools _ 11.0 

Chemical  Eye  Injuries _  8.5 

Other  Eye  Injuries _  6.8 

I lu  111s  6.2 

Plant  Vehicles . . 6.1 

Splinters  _  ... .  _  4.9 

Equipment  Failure _  4.5 

Falls  _ 3.6 

Miscellaneous  _  4.0 


Chemicals 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  chemicals 
are  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  rayon, 
there  is  always  the  hazard  of  “chemical 
eye  injuries.”  Mr.  Brown  attributes  the 
progress  made  at  Enka  in  controlling  this 
type  of  injury  to  the  goggle  program  in 
effect  there.  Any  employee  whose  job  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  eye  protection  and  who 
uses  prescription  glasses  is  supplied,  with¬ 
out  charge,  a  pair  of  prescription  ground 
safety  lens  in  goggle  frames. 

Awards 

For  improvements  in  its  safety  record 
during  1946  over  previous  years,  the  Enka 
plant  received  the  following  awards:  (1) 
Certificate  of  Safety  Achievement, 
awarded  jointly  by  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  for  better  than  a  40 
per  cent  reduction  in  accident  frequency 
rate.  (2)  Distinguished  Service  to  Safety 
award  by  the  National  Safety  Council. 
This  is  the  first  award  of  its  type  ever 
made  in  western  North  Carolina.  Only 
three  plants  in  the  State  have  previously 
qualified  for  this  council  award.  (3) 
Bronze  Plaque  and  Safety  Flag  awarded 
by  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  for 
completing  better  than  two  million  man 
hours  without  a  disabling  injury. 


INSPECTORS,  ADVISORY 

BOARD  MEET  HERE 
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Wilford  G.  Jones  of  Winston-Salem;  W.  L. 
Loy  of  Laurinburg ;  J.  H.  Mayfield  of 
Roanoke  Rapids ;  C.  H.  McAllister  of 
Wilmington ;  Fred  R.  Murphy  of  Hickory ; 
H.  E.  Newbury  of  Pisgali  Forest ;  Glen 
Penland  of  Durham ;  W.  P.  Vause  of  Char¬ 
lotte  ;  W.  B.  Weaver  of  Spray ;  J.  Robert 
Williams  of  Thomasville,  and  T.  B.  Ipock 
of  Gastonia. 

Also  receiving  memberships  by  mail  are 
the  safety  engineers  who  were  unable  to 
attend  the  April  meeting.  These  are :  W.  G. 
Alligood  of  Mount  Holly ;  Jessie  D.  Brown 
of  Enka ;  F.  M.  Culvern  of  Charlotte : 
Bahnson  C.  Hall  Jr.  of  Winston-Salem; 
W.  E.  Lowe  of  Shelby ;  Joel  F.  Moody  of 
Raleigh ;  It.  A.  Shaw  of  Biltmore,  and 
J.  M.  Vann  of  Badin. 

Committee  Reports 

Establishment  of  comprehensive  courses 
in  safety  engineering  in  the  State’s  en¬ 
gineering  colleges  was  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Education.  Presenting 
the  committee-  report,  Chairman  W.  B. 
Weaver  of  Spray,  Safety  Director  of  the 
Marshall  Field  Company,  read  a  commit¬ 
tee-adopted  motion  also  favoring  creation 
of  extension  courses  for  all  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  industrial  safety.  The  Advisory 
Board  approved  both  of  these  recom¬ 


mendations  and  voted  to  co-operate  with 
other  safety  groups  and  organizations 
which  favor  the  establishment  of  such 
courses. 

Acting  upon  a  motion  of  the  Awards 
Committee,  tin-  Advisory  Board  voted  to 
Place  tin'  awarding  of  Safety  Achievement 
Certificates  upon  an  annual  basis  after  the 
plants  qualifying  for  the  last  half  of  1946 
under  the  present  six-month  program  have 
been  recognized.  The  Board  also  voted  to 
recognize  qualifying  plants  with  less  than 
•>0  employees,  and  to  make  (he  safety 
award  available  to  any  plant  which  main¬ 
tains  an  accident  rate  75  per  cent  below 
-the  State  average  for  the  particular  in¬ 
dustry. 

Plans  for  a  second  inspection  of  the 
brick  and  tile  industry  were  drawn  up  by 
the  Special  Industries  Committee  and 
were  adopted- by  the  Board. 

Safety  School 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Board  with  Labor  Department  personnel, 
a  week-long  safety  training  school  was 
held.  The  chief  instructors  were  Mr.  R.  P. 
Blake  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Butcher,  both  of 
Washington.  D.  C„  safety  technicians  with 
the  Division  of  Labor  Standards.  The 
school  was  attended  by  18  inspectors  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  by  several 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board.  In  open¬ 
ing  the  school,  Commissioner  Shuford 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  a  service  organization.  He  said 
that  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents 
is  one  of  the  greatest  services  the  Depart¬ 
ment  can  render  to  the  people  whom  it 
serves. 

Subjects  of  lectures  given  in  the  Safety 
School  were:  The  Job  Ahead,  Accident 
Costs,  Appraising  Safety  Performance,  Ac¬ 
cident  Analysis,  Job  Safety  Analysis, 
Plant  Inspection,  Accident  Investigations, 
Arousing  and  Maintaining  Safety  Inter¬ 
est,  Basic  Principles  of  Safety  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Safety  Programs  in  Small  Plants, 
Fundamentals  of  Machine  Guarding,  Spe¬ 
cific  Guarding  Problems,  Brickyard  Acci¬ 
dents  and  Their  Prevention,  Safety  Train¬ 
ing.  Accident  Reports  and  Records,  and 
Selling  Safety  to  Management. 


Cost  of  Living 


According  to  conservative  figures  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  cost 
of  living  in  March  1947  was  56  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  for  1935-1936. 

An  increase  of  two  per  cent  occurring 
between  mid-February  and  mid-March 
this  year  brought  the  cost  of  living  to  an 
all-time  high,  the  Bureau  reported.  Prices 
increased  for  all  major  groups  of  com¬ 
modities  used  by  moderate  income  fami¬ 
lies.  Food  prices  advanced  3.9  per  cent 
during  the  month. 

The  retail  prices  of  necessities  in  mid- 
March  stood  at  20  per  cent  higher  than 
in  March  1946,  and  more  than  58  per  cent 
above  the  August  1939  level.  Food  prices 
were  2.4  per  cent  higher  than  in  June 
1920,  the  peak  of  price  inflation  following 
the  First  World  War. 


A  Chicago  man  who  is  a  great  believer 
in  efficiency  hung  up  a  sign  in  his  office 
one  day  last  week.  It  read,  “Do  it  now.” 

Within  24  hours,  the  cashier  had  bolted 
with  the  contents  of  the  safe,  Ids  stenog¬ 
rapher  eloped  with  his  eldest  son,  and  the 
office  boy  threw  the  ink  bottle  into  the 
electric  fan. 
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Estimated  Building  Expenditures  Rise  in  March 


Fewer  Permits  Issued 
For  Houses 


The  total  estimated  cost  of  building  per¬ 
mits  issued  in  74  North  Carolina  cities  and 
towns  during  March  was  about  $395,000 
more  than  estimated  February  costs,  but 
the  number  of  permits  issued  for  one-fam- 
ily  dwellings  was  smaller  than  in  Febru- 
a  ry. 

The  estimated  cost  of  buildings  author¬ 
ized  in  March  totaled  $5,222,342,  compared 
with  a  total  of  $4,827,359  in  February. 
The  number  of  one-family  dwellings  au¬ 
thorized,  however,  declined  from  627  in 
February  to  588  in  March. 

Permits  were  issued  for  construction 
of  214  nonresidential  buildings  at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $1,590,826.  These  in¬ 
cluded  84  stores,  33  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  five  office  buildings,  and  numerous 
lesser  projects. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  ex¬ 
isting  buildings  authorized  in  March  were 
estimated  to  cost  $538,386. 

Housing  permits  issued  during  the 
month  included  588  one-family  dwellings, 
17  duplexes,  and  15  apartment  buildings 
at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $3,093,130. 


ELEVEN  STATES  LIFT 

LOCAL  WAGE  FLOORS 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

44  hours.  Rhode  Island  requires  double 
time  for  the  seventh  consecutive  day.  The 
New  York  minimum  of  $21  is  for  a  week 
of  over  30  to  40  hours,  with  time  and  a 
half  for  hours  beyond  40.  New  Hampshire 
with  a  50  cents  hourly  rate,  and  North 
Dakota  also  revised  their  retail  trade 
orders. 

Minimum  rates  for  the  laundry,  dry 
cleaning,  and  dyeing  industries  were 
boosted  in  New  Jersey  to  a  50  cents  hourly 
minimum,  a  daily  minimum  wage,  and  for 
laundry  store  clerks,  a  guaranteed  weekly 
wage  of  $22.  The  District  of  Columbia 
established  $22  for  a  week  of  more  than 
16  hours  to  44  hours  (a  guaranteed  weekly 
wage)  and  an  overtime  rate.  Utah  has  set 
a  44-hour  week  wage  of  $24.20  in  cleaning, 
dyeing,  and  pressing,  and  $20.68  in  laun¬ 
dries,  with  overtime  up  to  48  hours. 

In  public  housekeeping  the  District  of 
Columbia  stipulates  a  weekly  wage  of  $23 
for  40  to  48  hours  and  a  minimum  daily 
wage.  Utah  and  North  Dakota  have  also 
improved  rates  for  these  occupations. 

Wisconsin  Order  Broadest 

The  new  Wisconsin  order,  which  became 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Mar.  1946 

Mar.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

Mar.  1946 

Mar.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ _  - 

1,530 

938 

—38.7 

$8,396,299 

$4,077,012 

—51.4 

545 

451 

—17.2 

2,471,543 

2,406,980 

1,175,861 

494,171 

—  2.6 

453 

146 

—67.8 

4,427,115 

—73.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

532 

341 

—35.9 

1,497,641 

—67.0 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Feb.  1947 

Mar.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

Feb.  1947 

Mar.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  _ 

982 

938 

—  4.5 

$3,985,511 

$4,077,012 

+  2.3 

525 

451 

— 14  1 

2,496,740 

2,406,980 

1,175,861 

494,171 

—  3  6 

155 

146 

—  5  8 

951,538 

537,233 

+23.6 
—  8.0 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

302 

341 

+  12.9 

effective  February  10,  is  widest  in  scope, 
raising  minimum  rates  for  all  occupations 
to  45  cents  an  hour  in  communities  of 
3,500  population  or  more,  with  lower  rates 
for  other  places.  Kentucky’s  recently  re¬ 
vised  general  order  calls  for  a  top  rate 
of  50  cents  an  hour. 

Analysis  of  Trends 

Four  notable  types  of  action  are  found 
by  analysis  of  recent  trends  in  state  ac¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  wage  and  hour  legis¬ 
lation.  (1)  Application  of  laws  and  orders 
to  additional  classes  of  workers;  (2)  Bet¬ 
ter  wage  provisions,  requiring  higher  basic 
rates  and  eliminating  pay  differentials  for 
minors,  learners,  and  workers  in  smaller 
communities;  (3)  Overtime  pay  for  hours 
after  a  reasonable  basic  work  week, 
usually  40  or  44  hours ;  (4)  additional  pro¬ 
visions  establishing  desirable  working  con¬ 
ditions. 


Type  of  March  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Reporting 
Cities 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MARCH  1946  AND  MARCH  1947 


TYPE  OF  BLDG. 

Residential  Buildings: 

One -family  dwellings — - - 

Two -family  dwellings - - 

Three  &  four-family  dwellings— 
Five  or  more  family  dwellings  _ 
Other  nonhousekeeping  dwell’gs 

TOTAL _ 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation 


Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 
Issued 


Churches  - 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 


Garages,  commercial - 

Garages,  private  (when  separ- 


Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac- 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
FEBRUARY  1947  AND  MARCH  1947 


Stores  and  other  mercantile 
buildings 


All  other  nonresidential— 
TOTAL _ 


Additions,  Alterations,  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings - 


TOTAL _ 341 


No. 

Cost 

.429 

$2,024,830 

.  8 

55,450 

.  3 

45,000 

.  10 

279,000 

1 

2,700 

.451 

$2,406,980 

.  2 

$  10,400 

.  4 

71,500 

.  26 

269,350 

.  8 

18,500 

.  29 

14,255 

.  4 

15,000 

.  3 

302,050 

.  12 

7,096 

.  54 

460,630 

_  4 

7,080 

.146 

$1,175,861 

.232 

$  135,490 

3 

10,900 

.106 

347,781 

341 

$  494,171 

H  CAROLINA 

SUMMARY  OF  MARCH  1947  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF1  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  March  1946  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of  ] 

Build¬ 

ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 
Estimated  Cost  ]  No.  Families 

New  Nonresidential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of  All 
Construction  Work 

Mar.  1946  |  Mar.  1947 

Mar.  1946  |  Mar.  1947 

Mar.  1946|Mar.  1947|Mar.  1946|Mar.  1947|Mar.  1946|Mar.  1947 

TOTAL  ... 

451 

$2,406,980 

$2,471,543 1  $2,406,980 

588  |  506 

$4.427,115|$1, 175, 861|$1, 497, 641 1$  494,171|$8,396,299|$4,077,012 

Asheville  . 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord _ 

Durham _ 

Elizabeth  City _ 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia _ 

Goldsboro _ 

Greensboro _ 

Greenville _ 

Hickory _ 

High  Point _ 

Kinston _ 


Lexington _ 

New  Bern _ 

Raleigh _ 

Reidsville _ 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby _ 

Statesville _ 

Thomasville _ 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson _ 

Winston-Salem  . 


25 

75 

7 

35 

12 

23 

6 

6 

40 

5 
14 
27 

1 

12 

22 

14 
10 
10 

15 
4 

6 

10 

16 
35 


117,200 

464.500 
21,900 

201,850 

26,820 

67,000 

10.500 

25.500 
305,900 

27.500 

149.500 
116,050 

5,000 

52,150 


121,350 

35.500 
44,000 

41.300 

65.500 

12,000 

23.500 

37.500 

71.300 
232,360 


70,750 

84,700 

347,125 

10,500 

159,800 

16,000 

184,500 

19.400 
43,800 

181,298 

84.600 

15.600 

85.400 


72,000 

33,300 

335,520 

34,600 

140,300 

32,000 

25,500 

133,000 

23,750 

25,000 

198,500 

114,600 


131,300 

117,200 

464.500 
21,900 

201,850 

26,820 

67,000 

10.500 

25.500 
305,900 

27.500 

149.500 
116,050 

5,000 

52,150 


121,350 

35.500 
44,000 

41.300 

65.500 

12,000 

23.500 

37.500 

71.300 
232,360] 


13 
17 
79 

4 

28 

7 

62 

7 

16 

43 

14 
6 

23 


22 

7 

78 

10 

39 

15 

10 

34 

11 

6 

13 

24 


21 

25 

82 

7 

43 

12 

23 

6 

6 

54 

5 

32 

27 

1 

12 


81,550 

524,980 

857,605 

88,500 

254,450 

16.150 

44,300 

24.150 
258,400 
329,580 

57,000 

138,950 

171,000 


24 

14 

10 

10 

16 

4 

6 

11 

16 

39 


45,575 

37,500 

132,550 

13,200 

91,550 

231,475 

95,600 

64,000 

76,700 

52,400 

222,450 

517,500 


57,150 

42,580 

157,951 

13,700 

72,750 

11,575 

4,350 

340,300 

15,500 

43,050 

202,600 

2.300 
7,125 

11,400 

5.300 


22,200 

5,200 

23,050 

6,600 

12.500 

37.500 
2,300 

15,400 

10,000 

53,480 


107,372 

46,025 

106,977 

34,850 

128,590 


24,108 

1,400 

128,350 

65,015 

350 

10,200 

206,655 


67,200 

68,800 

70,000 

4,150 

112,425 

34,710 

45,700 


17,000 

47,906 

11,200 

158,658 


10,956 

17,000 

85,770 

2,000 

40,075 

1,150 

18,850 

10,900 

600 

37,130 


2,850 

12,450 

2,400 

17,800 


21,050 

3,000 

7,400 

9,965 


1,000 

61,105 

21,500 

109,220 


259,672 

655,705 

1,311,707 

133,850 

542,840 

32,150 

252,908 

44,950 

430,550 

575,893 

141,950 

164,750 

463,055 


184,775 

139,600 

538,070 

51,950 

344,275 

298,185 

166,800 

197,000 

117,450 

125,306 

432,150 

790,758 


199,406 

176,780 

708,221 

37.600 
314,675 

39,545 

90,200 

361,700 

41.600 
386,080 
230,100 
154,650 
135,625 

18,800 

75,250 


164,600 

43,700 

74,450 

57,865 

78,000 

49,500 

26,800 

114,005 

102,800 

395,060 
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Commissioner  Shuford  Advises  Government  Foreign  Officials  Study  Tar  Heel 

Delegation  at  International  Labor  Conference  Labor  Laws,  Inspection 

_ _  Procedures 


Appointed  by  President  Truman  to  serve 
as  technical  advisor  to  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  delegation  at  the  30th  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Conference,  Commissioner 
Forrest  H.  Shuford  (shown  seated  in  pic¬ 
ture  above)  is  now  in  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  the  conference  is  in  progress. 

The  30th  International  Labor  Confer¬ 
ence.  which  began  June  19  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  July  11,  is  being  attended  this 
year  by  delegations  from  52  nations.  Each 
national  group  is  composed  of  two  gov¬ 
ernment  representatives  and  one  repre¬ 
sentative  each  of  labor  and  management, 
together  with  their  advisors. 

Commissioner  Shuford,  who  sailed  for 
Europe  in  late  May  on  the  U.S.S.  America, 
attended  the  preliminary  sessions  of  the 
American  delegation  which  were  held 
prior  to  the  general  convening  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  Expressing  pleasure  at  his  ap¬ 
pointment  before  embarking  at  New  York, 
Mr.  Shuford  said:  “I  feel  greatly  honored 
in  accepting  this  appointment  to  serve  as 
advisor  to  the  government  at  the  coming 
International  Labor  Conference.  I  believe 
my  appointment  to  be  a  recognition  of  the 


importance  of  all  our  State  Labor  Depart¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  special  compliment  to  North 
Carolina,  and  T  am  proud  to  accept  it  as 
such.” 

American  conference  delegates  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  are:  Mr.  David 
A.  Morse,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  Utah, 
both  representing  the  government ;  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Watt,  international  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
representing  labor ;  and  Mr.  J.  David 
Zellerbach,  San  Francisco  corporation 
executive,  representing  management. 

Commissioner  Shuford  arrived  in 
France  eai'ly  in  June.  Traveling  in  com¬ 
pany  with  other  American  government 
representatives,  he  motored  from  Paris  to 
Geneva. 

Second  Appointment 

This  is  the  second  time  Commissioner 
Shuford  has  been  appointed  to  serve  as 
technical  advisor  for  an  International  La¬ 
bor  Conference.  In  1944  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  serve  as  advisor 
to  the  American  government  delegation 
(Continued  on  page  two) 


Four  labor  officials  from  foreign  nations, 
shown  Conferring  with  Commissioner  Shu¬ 
ford  in  picture  above,  were  guests  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  several  weeks 
during  May  and  June.  Studying  American 
labor  laws  and  administi'ative  procedure 
under  sponsorship  of  various  governmental 
agencies,  the  four  visitors  observed  the 
woi-k  of  the  Department’s  divisions  and 
visited  a  number  of  North  Carolina  indus¬ 
trial  plants  to  study  inspection  procedures. 

The  officials,  shown  standing,  from  left 
to  right,  are :  Sr.  Manuel  Argudin,  of 
Mexico  City,  Chief  of  the  Section  of  In¬ 
spection,  Education  and  Publicity  for  In¬ 
dustrial  Safety  of  the  Mexican  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor ;  Dr.  Leoner  Ferreira,  of 
Havana,  Inspector  in  the  Division  of 
Women  and  Children  of  the  Cuban  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor;  Miss  Dorothy  Moses, 
of  Calcutta,  former  welfare  officer  for  the 
Indian  Jute  Association ;  and  Sr.  Luis 
Arturo  Morantt,  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  Supei-- 
vising  Inspector  of  the  Inter-American 
Public  Health  Service. 
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Average  hourly  earnings  increased  0.3 
per  cent  in  North  Carolina  industry  dur¬ 
ing  April. 

At  the  same  time,  a  drop  of  2.8  per  cent 
in  length  of  the  workweek  caused  average 
weekly  earnings  in  all  industry  to  fall  2.6 
per  cent. 

Small  hourly  increases  occurred  in  27 
industry  groups.  There  were  decreases  in 
eight  groups.  Three  industry  groups 
showed  no  change  in  hourly  earnings. 
Average  earnings  increased  in  21  industry 
groups  and  showed  declines  in  17  groups. 


The  average  weekly  wage  rei>orted  by 
the  38  industry  groups  surveyed  was 
$35.24.  The  average  hourly  wage  was 
92.5  cents.  The  workweek  averaged  38.1 
hours  in  length. 

Seven  industrial  groups — all  of  them  in 
the  manufacturing  division — reported  av¬ 
erage  earnings  of  more  than  $1  an  hour. 
An  increase  of  one  per  cent  brought  aver¬ 
age  hourly  wages  in  hotels  up  to  40.7 
cents.  Small  increases  occurred  in  retail 
trade  and  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  estab¬ 
lishments,  bringing  the  hourly  averages  in 
these  industries  up  to  67.3  cents  and  51.6 
cents  respectively. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  the  Tar  Heel 
textile  industry  ranged  from  94.7  cents 
in  woolen  and  worsted  mills  to  $1.02  cents 
in  rayon  and  silk  mills.  The  average  in 
cotton  textiles  was  96.2  cents. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

April  1947  Compared  with  March  1947 


Average  Per  Average  Per  Average  Per 
INDUSTRY  Weekly  Cent  Hourly  Cent  Hrs.  Per  Cent 

Earnings  Change  Earnings  Change  Week  Change 


All  Manufacturing  _ $35.81 

Durable  Goods . 33.41 

Nondurable  Goods . 36.20 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products . 40.87 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 43.53 

Transportation  (except  auto) . 39.12 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products . 30.55 

Logging  Camps  and  Saw-mills . 29.76 

Planing  and  Plywood . 31.69 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods . 32.02 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs . ..31.95 

Wooden  Containers . 28.07 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . 31.56 

Other  Durable  Goods* . 35.74 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . . . 35.60 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 36.02 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills. . 42.13 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills . 37.53 

Knitting  Mills . 32.97 

Fin.,  Sp.  and  Coat.  Text,  (except  w&w). 35.34 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Food  Prods . 27.67 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 32.07 

Dairy  Products . 34.91 

Bakery  Products . 1 . 33.34 

Beverage  Industries . 33.79 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 40.05 

Cigarettes . 41.92 

Paper  and  Allied  Products .  55.40 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills .  59.53 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind . 46.19 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . 33.99 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst- . 39.48 

N  onmanufactu  ri  n  g 

Total . . . $30.65 

Retail .  24.13 

Wholesale . ...  42.93 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning . . . 23.40 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries . 32.03 

Trans.,  Com.  and  Other  Public  Utilities .  42.80 

Hotels... . 19.02 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants . 31.19 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage . 44.69 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg . $35.24 
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COMMISSIONER  SHI  FORD 

ADVISES  GOVT.  DELEGATION 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
at  the  conference  which  met  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  that  year. 

The  Internatioual  Labor  Organization 
has  been  in  operation  continuously  since 
its  creation  in  1919  as  an  affiliate  of  ihe 
League  of  Nations.  Operating  now  as  a 
specialized  agency  under  agreement  with 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  the 
I.  L.  O.  is  the  only  international  agency 
horn  of  the  First  World  War  to  take  its 
place  in  association  with  the  organizations 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

The  principal  function  of  the  I.  L.  O. 
Conference  is  the  formulation  of  interna¬ 
tional  labor  standards  in  the  form  of  “con¬ 
ventions,”  or  treaties,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Among  the  numerous  matters  with 
which  these  standards  deal  are:  hours  of 
work,  minimum  wages,  child  labor,  indus¬ 
trial  safety,  workmen’s  compensation, 
social  insurance,  labor  standards  for 
women,  and  labor  statistics. 

Conference  Agenda 

Besides  the  usual  reports  and  budgetary 
discussions,  the  principal  subjects  slated 
for  study  and  action  at  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  in  June  are  (1)  “Organization  of 
Labor  Inspection  in  Industrial  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Undertakings,”  (2)  “Employment 
Service  Organization,”  and  (3)  “Minimum 
Standards  of  Social  Policy  in  Dependent 
Territories.” 

By  training  and  experience,  Mr.  Shu¬ 
ford  is  well  prepared  to  act  as  advisor  on 
industrial  inspection  organization.  Prior 
to  becoming  North  Carolina’s  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  in  September  1938,  he  was, 
Chief  Inspector  for  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor  for  a  period  of  live 
years,  during  which  he  exercised  direct 
suiK'rvision  over  all  labor  inspection  work. 
From  both  administrative  and  enforce¬ 
ment  positions,  he  has  been  engaged  in  in¬ 
dustrial  inspection  work  for  more  than  14 
years.  For  five  years  prior  to  the  1943  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Commission  (now  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Security  Commission),  Mr.  Shuford 
was,  as  Commissioner  of  Labor,  an  ex- 
officio  member  of  that  body.  During  the 
early  thirties  he  held  other  public  admin¬ 
istrative  positions,  both  State  and  Federal. 


—  2.0  No  hours  reported. 

—  2.6  92.5  -f  0.3  38.1  —  2.8 


*  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment ;  nonterrous  metals  and  their 
products. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

X  Less  than  0.1%  . 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


SECOND  SAFETY  DRIVE  IN  BRICK 

AND  TILE  INDUSTRY  MADE  IN  MAY 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  733  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments  employing  some  '18,000 
workers  were  inspected  under  the  State 
Labor  Laws  during  April. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  710 
violations  of  the  Labor  Laws  and  the 
safety  and  health  regulations.  Immediate 
compliance  with  the  law  was  secured  in 
most  of  these  cases.  Compliance  with 
recommendations  of  the  previous  month 
was  also  secured. 

Most  frequent  types  of  violation  found 
by  Labor  Department  inspectors  were  in¬ 
fractions  of  the  Child  Labor  Law,  which 
numbered  245,  and  115  violations  of  the 
Industrial  Safety  Code.  There  were  43 
violations  of  the  Maximum  Hour  Law  and 
63  of  the  industrial  sanitation  rules.  Com¬ 
plaints  alleging  violation  of  the  Child  La¬ 
bor  Law,  Maximum  Hour  Law,  and  the 
Dry  Cleaning  Code  were  investigated  by 
inspectors  and  the  violations  vrere  cor¬ 
rected. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 


follows : 

Viola- 

Compli 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law  . . 

_  43 

37 

Child  Labor  _ _ 

_  245 

300 

Time  Records  _ 

_  47 

24 

Drinking  Facilities  . 

. .  12 

3 

Sanitation  _ 

. .  63 

47 

Seats  _  _ 

_  0 

0 

Safety  Code  _ 

_  115 

112 

Other  _ 

_  185 

209 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  44  establishments  covered  by 
the  Federal  Wage-Hour  Law  were  in¬ 
spected  during  April.  Of  these,  25  were  in 
compliance  with;  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  requirements  of  the  law,  13 
were  violating  the  overtime  provision,  and 
six  were  violating  both  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  provisions. 

Twelve  establishments  paid  back  wages 
totaling  $6,037  to  202  employees  during 
April  as  a  result  of  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  violations  disclosed  by  previous 
inspections. 


Safety  Awards 


Eight  industrial  plants  have  been 
awarded  the  Labor  Department  Certilicate 
of  Safety  Achievement  for  having  reduced 
their  accident  frequency  rates  by  40  per 
cent  or  more  during  the  last  half  of  1946 
compared  with  the  last  half  of  1945. 

The  plants  are:  Drexel  Furniture  Com¬ 
pany  Plant  No.  1,  Drexel;  the  Sheet  Metal 
Department,  Shipping  Department,  and 
No.  65  Machine  Shop  divisions  of  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston- 
Salem  ;  and  the  Blanket  Mill,  Rayon  Mill, 
Bedspread  Mill,  and  Central  Warehouse 
divisions  of  Fieldcrest  Mills  (Marshall 
Field  Company),  together  with  Locals  No. 
294,  304,  317,  and  385  of  the  Textile  Work¬ 
ers’  Union  of  America,  at  Spray. 

Six  of  the  plants  had  perfect  records  of 
no  lost  time  accidents  during  the  last  half 
of  1946. 

Two  other  mills  have  been  awarded 
certificates  for  the  first  half  of  1945  and 
the  corresponding  period  of  1946.  These 
are:  Ossipee  Weaving  Company  division 
of  Burlington  Mills,  Elon  College ;  and 
Chadbourn  Hosiery  Mills  Plant  No.  1,  Bur¬ 
lington. 


A  second  industry-wide  inspection  of  the 
brick  and  tile  plants  in  North  Carolina 
was  conducted  during  May,  following  up 
the  initial  inspection  which  was  made  in 
March. 

Results  of  the  May  check-up  indicate 
that  the  28  plants  inspected  had  an  av¬ 
erage  accident  frequency  rate  considerably 
lower  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1947  than  the  State  frequency  rate  for  the 
industry  during  1946.  The  rate  for  last 
year  in  the  28  plants  was  39.49,  which  was 
about  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  national 
average  for  the  brick  and  tile  industry. 
The  avei'age  rate  established  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  first  quarter  of  1947 
was  33.61. 

A  summary  of  information  gained  in 
the  May  inspection  drive  shows  that  the 
28  plants  employed  1,508  workers  who  put 


in  773,531  man  hours  of  work  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year. 

Lost-Time  Accidents 
Workers  in  the  plants  suffered  a  total  of 
82  accidents  during  the  three-month 
period.  Of  these,  55  were  of  a  minor  char- 
actei-,  involving  no  serious  loss  of  working 
time.  Twenty-six  of  the  accidents  caused 
injuries  to  woi-kers  serious  enough  to  keep 
them  away  from  work  for  one  or  more 
shifts.  One  additional  accident  resulted  in 
death  to  an  employee  when  he  was  run 
over  by  a  truck. 

Types  of  Accidents 

A  bx-eakdown  of  accidents  by  causes 
shows  that  47  were  caused  by  handling 
objects — more  than  half  of  the  total.  Nine 
accidents  were  caused  by  falling  objects, 
seven  by  drier  cars,  three  by  motors  and 
(Continued  on  page  four) 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- -  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

April  1947  Compared  with  March  1947  and  April  1946 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDUSTRY 

April  j 
1947 

>  March 
1947 

April 

1946 

Net 

Change 
From 
Mar.  1947 
to 

April  1947 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

Mar.  1947  April  1946 
to  to 

April  1947  April  1947 

All  Manufacturing* . 

.372.1 

375.4 

358.5 

—  3.3 

—  0.9 

+ 

3.8 

Durable  Goods. . 

.  87.8 

87.4 

79.5 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

+ 

10.4 

Nondurable  Goods . 

.284.3 

287.5 

279.0 

—  3.2 

—  1.1 

+ 

1.9 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products . 

.  3.2 

3.2 

3.0 

+ 

6.7 

Machinery  ( except  electrical ) . 

..  4.2 

4.5 

4.0 

—  0.3 

—  6.7 

+ 

5.0 

Transportation  (except  auto) . 

.  0.6 

0.6 

4.5 

— 

86.7 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products... 

.  37.1 

36.7 

32.8 

+  0.4 

+  1*1 

+ 

13.1 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . . 

.  30.5 

30.2 

26.8 

+  0.3 

+  1.0 

+ 

13.8 

Planing  and  Plywood . 

.  6.0 

6.5 

6.0 

+  0.1 

+  1.5 

+ 

10.0 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods... 

..  30.1 

30.5 

28.3 

—  0.4 

—  1.3 

+ 

6.4 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs... 

22.4 

22.7 

21.1 

—  0.3 

—  1.3 

+ 

6.2 

.  3.4 

3.4 

3.1 

+ 

9.7 

Stone,  Clav  and  Glass  Products . 

.  4.7 

4.6 

4.0 

+  0.1 

+  2.2 

+ 

17.5 

Other  Durable  Goods + . 

.  7.9 

7.8 

2.9 

+  0.1 

+  1.3 

+172.4 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . — - 

.219.9 

221.6 

214.5 

—  1.7 

—  0.8 

+ 

2.5 

.141.5 

141.5 

135.9 

+ 

4.1 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

.  15.8 

15.9 

15.9 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

0.6 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills. 

.  5.0 

5.2 

5.0 

—  0.2 

—  3.8 

Knitting  Mills . 

.  47.7 

48.9 

46.6 

—  1.2 

—  2.5 

+ 

2.4 

Fin..  Sn.  &  Coat.  Tex  (except  w&w) 

5.7 

5.8 

5.0 

—  0.1 

—  1.7 

+ 

1.8 

Annarel  and  Other  Finished  Food  Prod:  8.0 

8.2 

7.8 

—  0.2 

—  2.4 

+ 

2.6 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

.  16.6 

16.2 

16.7 

+  0.4 

-f  2.5 

— 

0.6 

Dairy  Products . . 

..  2.5 

2.4 

2.5 

+  0.1 

+  4.2 

Bakery  Products . 

.  5.2 

5.2 

5.0 

+ 

4.0 

Beverage  Industries . 

.  2.9 

2.7 

2.9 

+  0.2 

+  7.4 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 

.  15.0 

15.7 

14.8 

—  0.7 

—  4.5 

+ 

1.4 

Cigarettes . 

.  12.2 

12.3 

11.2 

—  0.1 

—  0.8 

+ 

8.9 

Paper  and  Allied  Products . - . 

.  7.5 

7.5 

7.1 

+ 

5.o 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills.... 

.  6.0 

6.0 

5.5 

+ 

9.1 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind . 

.  4.7 

4.8 

4.6 

— ■  0.1 

—  2.1 

+ 

2.2 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . 

.  9.8 

10.6 

10.4 

—  0.8 

—  7.5 

— 

5.8 

Other  Nondurable  Goods$ . 

.  2.8 

2.9 

3.3 

—  0.1 

—  3.4 

15.2 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur- 
g  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  .  ,  .  ..  . 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment ;  nonferrous  metals  and  their 

t'l'ncludes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in- 
istries. 

>  Preliminary. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Building  Continues  at  Moderate  Level  in  April 


Construction  activity  continued  at  a 
moderate  level  in  North  Carolina  during 
April,  when  permits  were  issued  for  build¬ 
ing  estimated  to  cost  $5,660,328. 

Reports  from  building  inspectors  in  76 
Tar  Heel  cities  and  towns  showed  some 
increase  over  the  March  figures  in  permits 
issued  for  residential  building.  A  total  of 
835  permits  were  issued  for  construction 
of  one-family  and  duplex  dwellings  to 
provide  housing  for  850  families.  The  to¬ 
tal  estimated  cost  of  these  dwellings  was 
$3,297,034. 

Nonresidential  construction  continued  at 
a  low  level  during  the  month,  with  permits 
issued  having  a  total  estimated  value  of 
$1,789,173.  About  half  of  the  nonresi¬ 
dential  building  total  was  for  construction 
of  stores,  factories  and  workshops. 

Permits  for  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs  to  existing  buildings  amounted  to 
$574,121 — slightly  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  estimated  value  of  all  permits 
issued  during  April. 

The  average  estimated  cost  of  dwellings 
authorized  during  the  month  was  slightly 
less  than  $4,000. 


Certification  of  Minors  for 
Employment  Continues  to 

Decline  During  April 


A  total  of  1,362  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  were  certified  for  work  by  superin¬ 
tendents  of  public  welfare  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  during  Api’il. 

The  relatively  low  number  of  certifica¬ 
tions  during  April  is  a  continuation  of  the 
trend  which  developed  during  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year.  Only  4,451 
minors  were  certified  during  the  winter 
months — a  figure  which  was  lower  than 
any  quarterly  total  since  before  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War. 

Of  the  minors  who  obtained  employ¬ 
ment  certificates  during  April,  1,071  were 
in  the  16  and  17  years  age  group.  Of  these, 
627  took  manufacturing  industry  jobs, 
439  went  to  work  in  nonmanufacturing  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  five  took  jobs  in  the  con¬ 
struction  industry. 

A  total  of  291  minors  under  16  years 
of  age  were  certified  for  part-time  work 
outside  school  hours  in  nonmanufacturing 
occupations.  Of  these,  145  were  boys  and 
146  were  girls. 

Of  all  the  minors  certified  during  April, 
806  wer  boys  and  556  were  girls. 


SECOND  SAFETY  DRIVE  IN 

BRICK  AND  TILE  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  three) 
switches,  two  by  steam  shovels,  one  by  the 
worker  falling,  one  by  a  railroad  car,  and 
three  by  other  causes. 

Educational  Material 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  reduce  fur¬ 
ther  the  high  accident  rate  in  the  brick 
and  tile  industry  through  the  use  of  edu¬ 
cational  materials.  A  series  of  pamphlets 
designed  to  inform  workers  of  the  main 
hazards  of  their  jobs  is  being  supplied  to 
the  plants  following  inspection.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  inspectors  have  made  a  large 
number  of  safety  recommendations  to  em¬ 
ployees  and  management  in  the  industry. 


Type  of  April  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  in  26  Reporting 
Cities 


TYPE  OF  BLDG. 
Residential  Buildings: 

One-family  dwellings... . 

Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 
Issued 

No.  Cost 

...  620  S2. 269. 234 

Two- family  Dwellings . 

...  16 

116+50 

25,000 

$2,411,084 

Hotels . -  — .  ...  . 

1 

TOTAL _ _ _ _ 

637 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation 


places _  _ 

1  1 

$  4,000 

Churches _ _ 

6 

43,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries _ 

21 

107,000 

116,085 

Garages,  commercial _ 

.  10 

Garages,  private _ 

.  45 

24,453 

28,250 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _ 

.  4 

Office  buildings,  including  banks 

.  9 

102,700 

Public  works  and  utilities _ 

.  1 

30,000 

Educational  buildings _ _ _ 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  etc. ... 

.  1 

25,000 

.  IS 

18,275 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs. 

78 

501,605 

All  other  nonresidential _ 

.  20 

183,685 

TOTAL .  . .  . 

214 

$1,184,553 

Additions,  Alterations,  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings _ 

.298  : 

$  204,517 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings _ 

1 

2,800 

270,389 

On  nonresidential  buildings _ 

.122 

TOTAL . . . . . . 

.421  : 

$  477,706 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

APRIL  1946  AND  APRIL  1947 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Apr.  1946 

Apr.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

Apr.  1946 

Apr.  1947 

Percent. 

,  Change 

TOTAL  _ _ 

921 

1,272 

+  38.1 

$2,934,378 

.$4,073,343 

+  38.8 

Residential  buildings - - - 

Nonresidential  buildings - 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

449 

151 

321 

637 

214 

421 

+  41.9 
+  41.7 
+  31.2 

2,176,600 

516,919 

240,859 

2,411,084 

1,184,553 

477,706 

+  10.8 
+  129.2 
+  98.3 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MARCH  1947  AND  APRIL  1947 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Mar.  1947 

Apr.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

Mar.  194  7 

Apr.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _  _  _ 

938 

1,272 

+  35.6 

$4,077,012 

$4,073,343 

— 

0.1 

Residential  buildings -  - 

451 

637 

+  41.2 

2,406,980 

2,411,084 

+ 

0.2 

Nonresidential  buildings  —  ... 

146 

214 

+  46.6 

1,175,861 

1,184,553 

+ 

0.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

341 

421 

+  23.5 

494,171 

477,706 

3.3 

SUMMARY  OF  APRIL  1947  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  April  1946  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY  . 

No.  of 

Build¬ 

ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENT! 

Estimated  Cost 

[AL  BUILDINGS 

No.  Families 

New  Nonresidential 
Buildings 

Apr.  1946 

Apr.  1947 

Apr.  1946 

Apr.  1947 

Apr.  1946  |Apr.  1947 

TOTAL  

637 

$2,411,084 

$2,176,600 

$2,411,084 

514 

652 

$  516,919]$!, 184, 553 

Asheville 

22 

111,250 

35,000 

111,250 

6 

21 

7,400 

29,200 

Burlington _ 

25 

140,470 

133,697 

140,470 

35 

25 

13,272 

36,310 

Charlotte _ 

61 

352,150 

471,900 

352,150 

105 

65 

34,730 

115,500 

Concord _ _ 

36,800 

12 

Durham - - 

41 

275,350 

207', 675 

275,350 

39 

48 

4,150 

84,400 

Elizabeth  City _ 

6 

26,000 

14,500 

26,000 

4 

6 

23,350 

3,200 

Fayetteville _ 

24 

73,999 

91,000 

73,999 

34 

24 

10,750 

63,050 

Gastonia _ 

22 

76,000 

59,000 

76,000 

14 

22 

7,000 

15,700 

Goldsboro _ 

9 

40,300 

114,000 

40,300 

5 

9 

9,850 

45,800 

Greensboro _ 

235 

464,315 

127,900 

464,315 

29 

236 

54,650 

103,688 

Greenville . . . . 

12 

42,000 

99,450 

42,000 

18 

12 

51,500 

103,125 

Hickory _ 

6 

20,000 

43,000 

20,000 

13 

6 

6,800 

17,060 

High  Point _ 

26 

129,200 

75,100 

129,200 

24 

26 

47,950 

33,320 

Kinston _ _ _ 

4 

11,000 

39,000 

11,000 

12 

4 

5,000 

21,250 

Lexingon _ 

15 

58,400 

31,350 

58,400 

8 

15 

1,400 

10,700 

New  Bern _ _ 

Raleigh _ _ 

32 

159,850 

243,253 

159,850 

44 

33 

19,437 

60,875 

Reidsville— . _ _ 

8 

34,000 

21,100 

34,000 

7 

8 

1 

Rocky  Mount _ 

7 

48,500 

133,400 

4S.500 

38 

7 

2+00 

122,500 

Salisbury _ _ _ 

11 

25,900 

43,300 

25,900 

15 

12 

3,700 

25,325 

Shelby- _ _ _ _ 

19 

74,500 

47,000 

74,500 

13 

21 

61,250 

41,500 

Statesville _ _ _ 

10 

36,700 

65,900 

36,700 

12 

10 

34,800 

8,500 

Thomasville _ 

6 

21,000 

2,500 

21,000 

1 

6 

24,100 

29,450 

Wilmington .  _ 

3 

20,800 

20,800 

3 

Wilson _ _ _ 

13 

74,700 

55,500 

74,700 

10 

13 

3,080 

62,000 

Winston-Salem _ 

20 

94,700 

85,275 

94,700 

16 

20 

59  225 

92+00 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 


Apr.  1946  Apr.  1947 

$  240,859|$  477,706' 


15,008 

12,375 

34,613 

5,200 

27,200 


23,488 

10,600 

89,774 


41,900 


5,595 

900 

3,050 

32,244 

600 


7,294 


600 

23,600 


2.250  5,950 

15,440  30,861 

1,000  3,300 

1.250  19,825 


3,000 

5,270 

775 

8,050 

13,715 


15,800 

16,500 

6,100 

3,060 


11,000 


10,400 

31,924 


1,500 

53,954 

12,900 

110,704 


Estimated  Cost  of  All 
Construction  Work 


Apr.  1946 

Apr.  1947 

$2,934,378 

$4,073,343 

57,408 

163,938 

159,344 

187,380 

541,243 

557,424 

71,625 

239,025 

401,650 

37,850 

29,200 

107,345 

144,339 

66,900 

91,700 

26,900 

86,700 

214,794 

591,603 

151,550 

145,125 

52,050 

43,010 

138,490 

193,381 

45,000 

35,550 

34,000 

88,925 

3,000 

267,960 

236,525 

23,375 

50,500 

143,850 

177,100 

60,715 

54,285 

108,250 

116,000 

100,700 

45,200 

37,600 

51,950 

134,454 

68,980 

149,600 

176,424 

297,804 

'Shepherd 
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Industrial  Expansion  Going  Strong  in  State 


New  Agreement  for  Local  Wage- 
Hour  Enforcement 
Concluded 


A  new  co-operative  agreement  between 
the  State  and  Federal  governments  for 
local  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  and  the  Walsh -Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  was  concluded  on 
June  30. 

The  new  agreement  includes  the  same 
provisions  as  previous  agreements,  except 
for  reductions  in  personnel  occasioned  by 
a  cut  in  the  appropriation  of  the  U.  S'. 
Department  of  Labor.  For  this  fiscal  year, 
the  federal  government  will  compensate 
the  State  for  payment  of  nine  wage-hour 
and  public  contracts  inspectors,  one  super¬ 
vising  inspector,  and  six  additional  em¬ 
ployees  to  handle  wage-hour  and  public 
contracts  office  work. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  full-time  advisory  and 
technical  services  of  a  federal  representa¬ 
tive  in  Raleigh.  Mrs.  Pauline  W.  Horton, 
who  has  served  as  federal  representative 
since  conclusion  of  the  first  agreement, 
will  continue  in  that  capacity. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  has  administered  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  in  this  State  since  April 
22,  1941,  when  the  first  co-operative  agree¬ 
ment  was  concluded.  It  has  administered 
the  Public  Contracts  Act  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  since  October  1.  1942,  when  the  agree¬ 
ment  then  in  effect  was  extended  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  local  enforcement  of  the  Public 
Contracts  Act  as  well. 

The  new  agreement  was  signed  hv  the 
Governor,  the  Attorney  General,  the  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Divisions  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  and  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Labor.  Deputy  Commissioner  Lewis  P. 
Sorrell  signed  in  the  absence  of  Comrnis- 

fsioner  Sliuford,  who  was  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  serving  as  technical  advisor 
to  the  American  government  delegation  at 
the  30th  International  Labor  Conference. 


Government  Contracts  in 
North  Carolina  Exceed  Two 
Million  Dollars  in  May 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  North 
Carolina  received  government  contracts 
totaling  $2,295,891  during  the  month  of 
May. 

The  contracts  were  for  production  and 
supply  of  commodities  for  the  federal 
government  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act.  The 


State  Labor  Department  inspection  staff 
checks  compliance  by  North  Carolina 
manufacturers  and  dealers  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage,  overtime  pay  and  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  llie  federal  statute.  These  pro¬ 
visions  apply  to  employees  engaged  in  fill¬ 
ing  government  contracts  valued  in  excess 
of  $10,000. 

Commodities  for  which  contracts  were 
let  in  North  Carolina  during  May  included 
food  products,  tobacco  products,  textiles, 
furniture  and  other  wood  products,  chem¬ 
icals,  paper  products,  iron  and  steel,  and 
electrical  machinery  and  apparatus. 

The  total  value  of  North  Carolina’s  May 
contracts  was  over  four  times  that  of  con¬ 
tracts  reported  during  April,  which  to¬ 
taled  only  $546,000. 

Adopted  in  1936,  the  Public  Contracts 
Act  is  intended  to  assure  fair  employment 
conditions  and  establishes  health  and 
safety  standards  for  workers  who  make 
products  used  by  the  federal  government. 
Violations  of  the  Act’s  restrictions  on  em¬ 
ployment  of  minors — boys  under  16  and 
girls  under  18  years  of  age — or  convict  la¬ 
borers,  result  in  government  assessments 
against  offending  employers  at  the  rate  of 
$10  per  day  for  each  minor  or  convict  la¬ 
borer  employed  in  the  fulfillment  of  con¬ 
tracts.  In  addition,  contractors  in  viola¬ 
tion  may  be  “blacklisted” — declared  in¬ 
eligible  to  receive  government  contracts 
for  a  three-year  period. 

While  the  War  and  Navy  departments 
generally  are  the  largest  consumers  of 
commodities  purchased  by  the  government, 
virtually  all  other  governmental  agencies 
obtain  most  of  their  supplies  under  public 
contracts. 


New  Minimum  Wage  Bills 

Are  Introduced  in  Congress 


Identical  bills  recently  introduced  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  call  for  raising  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  from 
40  to  65  cents  an  hour,  and  to  75  cents 
an  hour  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  mini¬ 
mum  wages  would  apply  to  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

In  a  statement  issued  jointly  by  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  bill,  the  sponsors  declared:  “It 
is  high  time  our  Congress  paid  heed  to  the 
needs  of  the  common  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
legal  minimum  wage  since  the  law  was 
passed  in  1938.  Since  1938  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  has  risen  over  55  per  cent.” 


In  the  two  years  1945  and  1946,  North 
Carolina  gained  838  new  and  proposed 
industries  and  390  expansions  of  existing 
industries.  This  information  is  from  Mr. 
Philip  Schwartz,  industrial  analyst  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop¬ 
ment. 

According  to  Mr.  Schwartz’  report,  the 
new  and  proposed  industries  represent  an 
investment  of  $97,076,500  and  will  employ 
over  45,000  workers  with  an  estimated  an¬ 
nual  pay  roll  of  more  than  $70,000,000. 
The  expansions  of  existing  industries  are 
said  to  represent  an  investment  of  $92,- 
717,000  and  will  employ  over  35,000  work¬ 
ing  people  at  an  annual  pay  roll  of  more 
than  $53,000,000. 

Most  of  these  new  industries  and  expan¬ 
sions  have  come  about  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  the  year  1946  alone,  613  new 
industries  began  or  proposed  to  begin  op¬ 
erations  in  North  Carolina.  Of  these,  462 
— more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  total — 
were  located  in  the  37  Piedmont  counties. 
Of  the  228  expansions  of  existing  indus¬ 
tries  which  took  place  last  year,  178 — or 
78  per  cent  of  the  State  total — were  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Piedmont  section. 

A  breakdown  of  new  and  proposed  in¬ 
dustries  during  the  last  half  of  1946  shows 
that  the  textile  industry  alone  accounted 
for  nearly  half  of  the  total  number  of 
plants  and  for  slightly  more  than  half  of 
the  approximate  investment.  The  total 
number  of  plants  of  all  types  proposed 
and  established  in  that  six-month  period 
was  432,  representing  an  investment  of 
over  $20,000,000.  Of  these,  212  were  textile 
mills  with  an  investment  estimated  at 
$10,430,000.  Total  number  of  employment 
opportunities  furnished  by  the  new  indus¬ 
tries  was  estimated  at  12,088,  of  which 
6,181  were  listed  under  the  212  textile 
plants. 

Next  highest  in  number  of  plants  and 
estimated  investment  was  the  furniture 
industry,  with  70  new  and  proposed  estab¬ 
lishments  representing  an  investment  of 
$1,862,000  and  furnishing  employment  for 
1,641  workers. 

Other  industrial  groups  in  which  not¬ 
able  expansions  took  place  were  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  tobacco  manufacturing,  apparel, 
lumber  and  wood  products,  chemicals, 
stone,  clay  and  glass,  primary  metal  in¬ 
dustries,  fabricated  metals,  and  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Although  this  report  does  indicate  some 
new  and  expanded  industries  along  the 
lines  of  greater  diversification,  the  bulk  of 
the  expansions  took  place  in  iiidusti’ies 
which  already  are  dominant.  Most  of 
these  were  located  in  the  Piedmont,  which 
(Continued  on  third  page) 
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Both  weekly  earnings  and  the  length  of 
the  workweek  increased  one  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  May,  bringing  earnings  in  nonagricul- 
tural  occupations  to  an  average  of  $35.63 
and  the  workweek  to  an  average  of  38.5 
hours. 

Hourly  earnings  increased  only  frac¬ 
tionally  in  some  industries  and  declined 
slightly  in  others.  Notable  exceptions  to 
this  trend  occurred  in  stemmeries  and  re¬ 
drying  plants,  where  hourly  earnings  in¬ 
creased  6.1  per  cent ;  tobacco  manufac¬ 
tures,  up  3.9  per  cent ;  and  logging  camps 
and  sawmills,  up  4.9  per  cent. 


Weekly  earnings  averaged  $36.18  in 
manufacturing  industries  and  $30.93  in 
nonmanufacturing.  Eight  industry  groups 
paid  average  wages  in  excess  of  $1  an 
hour. 

The  workweek  increased  in  length  in  26 
out  of  36  major  industry  groups  surveyed. 

Average  wages  of  hotel  employees  in¬ 
creased  2.9  per  cent  to  41.9  cents  an  hour. 
\V  eekly  earnings  of  retail  store  employees 
were  up  1.1  per  cent  to  $24.35,  while 
wholesale  store  employees  averaged 
$42.35.  Weekly  earnings  were  highest  in 
the  pulp,  paper  and  paperboard  industry, 
averaging  $58.15. 

Fewer  Women  Are  Working  in 
Manufacturing  Since  End 
of  War 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

May  1947  Compared  with  April  1947 


INDUSTRY 


Average  Per  Average  Per  Average  Per 

Weekly  Cent  Honrly  Cent  Hrs.  Per  Cent 

Earnings  Change  Earnings  Change  Week  Chang! 


All  Manufacturing _ $36.18 

Durable  Goods . 

Nondurable  Goods . 36.38 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products . ,$42.34 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 44.2' 

Transportation  (except  auto) . 46.62 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products. 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

Planing  and  Plywood . 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods . 33.23 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs . 33.04 

Wooden  Containers . 30.14 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . 32.95 

Other  Durable  Goods* . 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . . ..7.35  77 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 434)8 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills . 39.78 

Knitting  Mills .  33  24 

Fin.,  Sp.  and  Coat.  Text,  (except  w&w) . 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Prods _ 28.14 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

Dairy  Products . 34.63 

Bakery  Products . 

Beverage  Industries . 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 41.79 

Cigarettes . . . 43^80 

Paper  and  Allied  Products . 54.52 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills...  _ _ 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind . 47.23 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf . 

Nonmanufacturing 

Total . . .  $30.93 

Retail .  24.53 

Wholesale . 42.35 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning .  24.93 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries .  34.90 

Trans.,  Com.  and  Other  Public  Utilities .  42.89 

Hotels . . 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants . 31.82 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage . 45.32 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg . $35.63 

produSsUdeS  eIectrical  machinery:  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and  their 

dustriesUdeS  leather  at‘d  leather  products  =  rubber  Products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in- 
X  Less  than  0.1%  . 
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YV  omen  wage  earners  play  an  important 
role  in  the  industrial  life  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Although  the  percentages  of  women 
working  in  manufacturing  industries  are 
fairly  high  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the 
•'17  counties  which  constitute  the  Piedmont 
section  lead  the  list,  both  in  concentration 
of  women  in  industry  and  in  the  total 
number  of  women  employed. 

Production  demands  in  manufacturing 
and  the  wartime  shortage  of  manpower 
created  an  increasing  need  for  women 
workers  during  the  war  ears.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  1943,  about  42  per  cent  of  all  Tar  Heel 
manufacturing  jobs  were  held  by  women. 
In  the  same  month,  women  tilled  46.5  per 
cent  of  the  production  jobs  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  Piedmont  counties. 

This  trend  reached  its  peak  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  1944,  when  the  statewide  ratio 
was  44  per  cent  women  and  the  Piedmont 
ratio  was  48  per  cent  women.  Since  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  number  of  women  so 
employed  has  dropped  somewhat,  hut  it 
still  remains  high.  In  December  1946, 
women  constituted  approximately  40  per 
cent  of  the  State’s  manufacturing  labor 
force.  The  breakdown  shows  that  they 
held  42  per  cent  of  the  Piedmont  produc¬ 
tion  jobs,  32.6  per  cent  of  the  jobs  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  area,  and  32.4  per  cent  of 
those  in  the  Mountain  section. 

North  Carolina  industries  which  custo¬ 
marily  employ  the  highest  percentages  of 
women  workers  are :  flat  knit  goods,  over 
70  per  cent ;  seamless  hosiery,  nearly  70 
per  cent ;  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants, 
over  60  per  cent ;  full-fashioned  hosiery, 
over  55  per  cent ;  paper  boxes,  about  50 
per  cent ;  rayon  mills,  about  45  per  cent ; 
cotton  textile  mills,  about  43  per  cent; 
tobacco  products,  40  per  cent ;  woolen 
mills,  nearly  40  per  cent ;  dyeing  and  fin¬ 
ishing  plants,  nearly  35  per  cent;  food 
products,  over  30  per  cent. 

!.  A.  G.  L.  O.  Will  Meet 

In  Asheville  This  Year 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Offi- 
fials  will  he  held  in  Asheville,  September 
23-25,  at  the  George  Vanderbilt  Hotel, 
president  Forrest  H.  Shuford  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  Association  is  composed  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Labor  from  various  states 
and  Canadian  provinces,  together  with  a 
number  of  federal  labor  officials. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 


A  total  of  714  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile,  service  and  mining  establishments 
employing  29,220  workers  were  inspected 
during  May  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  rules 
and  regulations. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  997 
violations  of  the  Labor  Laws.  Immediate 
compliance  with  the  law  was  secured  in 
977  cases.  Additional  time  was  required 
for  correction  of  the  remaining  violations. 
The  inspectors  made  numerous  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  compliance  with 
the  safety,  health  and  record  keeping 
regulations. 


Violations  found  and  compliances  se¬ 
cured  during  May  were  as  follows : 


Viola - 

Compli- 

Hons 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

..  17 

41 

Child  Labor _ 

...  316 

363 

Time  Records _ 

......  45 

45 

Drinking  Facilities .. 

......  11 

12 

Sanitation  _ _ 

......  93 

99 

Seats  . . . . . 

•> 

o 

Safety  Code...-. _ _ 

......  215 

158 

Other  . . 

......  298 

257 

Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  Child  Labor  and  Maximum  Hour 
Laws  were  investigated  by  Department 
inspectors  during  May.  In  six  of  these 
cases  the  violations  were  substantiated 
and  the  establishments  were  brought  into 
compliance.  The  alleged  violation  was  not 
substantiated  in  the  remaining  case. 


Wage-Hour  Inspections 


A  total  of  108  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  for  compliance  with  the  Fair  La¬ 
bor  Standards  Act  during  May.  Of  these, 
59  were  violating  the  overtime  provision 
of  the  Act,  three  were  violating  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  provision,  four  were  violating 
both  provisions,  and  two  were  violating 
the  child  labor  provision.  No  violations 
were  found  in  eight  of  the  establishments 
inspected.  Four  of  the  firms  were  found 
to  be  not  covered  by  the  Act.  A  total  of  96 
of  the  firms  were  failing  to  keep  the  em¬ 
ployee  and  pay  roll  records  required  by 
the  Wage-Hour  Law. 

Back  wages  in  the  amount  of  $9,654.90 
were  paid  during  the  month  to  290  em¬ 
ployees  by  48  establishments  as  the  result 
of  minimum  wage  and  overtime  violations 
disclosed  by  previous  inspections. 


INDUSTRIAL  EXPANSION  GOING 

STRONG  IN  STATE 

(Continued  from  first  page) 
already  has  most  of  North  Carolina’s  in¬ 
dustry.  The  trend  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  Coastal  Plain  will  for  some  time  re¬ 
main  predominantly  agricultural,  and  the 
Piedmont  predominantly  industrial,  with 
only  the  Mountain  section  of  the  State 
striking  a  more  or  less  even  balance  be¬ 
tween  farming  and  industry. 


Manufacturing  Employment 
Shows  Slight  Drop  in  May 

Preliminary  estimates  of  manufacturing 
employment  during  May  show  a  decline  of 
approximately  6,400  employees  from  the 
April  figure.  However,  this  year’s  May 
figure  was  about  7,900  higher  than  the 
May  1946  manufacturing  employment 
estimate. 

According  to  the  estimate  given  in  the 
table  below,  manufacturing  employment 
in  North  Carolina  dropped  from  372,100 
in  April  to  365,700  in  May,  a  decline  of 
1.7  per  cent.  The  figure  for  May,  1946  was 
357,800. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  decline  in 
May  occurred  in  the  manufacture  of  tex¬ 
tile  mill  products,  with  4,100  less  workers 
employed  in  May  than  in  April.  Several 
other  industries  showed  smaller  declines. 
Employment  in  tobacco  manufacturing 
establishments  went  down  about  2,500.  A 
few  industries  showed  small  seasonal 


All  Manufacturing* . 365.7 

Durable  Goods .  S8.7 

Nondurable  Goods . 277.0 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products .  3.2 

Machinery  (except  electrical) .  4.4 

Transportation  (except  auto) .  0.6 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products...  37.7 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills .  31.3 

Planing  and  Plywood .  6.4 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods...  30.1 
Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs...  22.3 

Wooden  Containers .  3.5 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products .  4.6 

Other  Durable  Goods  t . - .  8.2 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 215.8 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 139.4 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills .  15.7 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills.  4.7 

Knitting  Mills .  46.1 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex  (except  w&w)  5.7 
Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Prods...  7.8 

Food  and  Kindred  Products .  16.8 

Dairy  Products . - .  2.6 

Bakery  Products .  5.2 

Beverage  Industries .  3.0 

Tobacco  Manufactures .  12.5 

Cigarettes . * .  10.3 

Paper  and  Allied  Products .  7.4 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills....  6.0 
Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind .  4.8 


Other  Nondurable  Goods$ 


Error 


The  Department  of  Labor  wishes  to 
call  attention  to  an  error  which  caused 
some  confusion  among  those  who  use  the 
statistical  data  given  in  the  table  on 
“Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina 
Industries.” 

In  the  issue  of  May  1947,  which  pub¬ 
lished  data  on  earnings  and  hours  for  the 
month  of  March,  the  subheads  “Average 
Hourly  Earnings”  and  “Average  Hours 
Per  Week”  appeared  in  reverse  order.  The 
error  occurred  when  the  column  of  “Av¬ 
erage  Hourly  Earnings”  was  moved  over 
to  appear  next  to  “Average  Weekly  Earn¬ 
ings”  and  the  form  headings  at  the  top 
of  the  columns  were  not  changed. 

The  Department  of  Labor  regrets  the 
error  and  the  confusion  it  caused  among 
some  of  our  readers.  Recipients  of  the 
June  issue  will  note  that  the  column  head¬ 
ings  have  been  corrected. 
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9.3  —  0.7  —  7.1  —  2.2 

3.2  +  0.1  +  3.7  —  12.5 


*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur- 

g  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  ,  „  . 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment ;  nonferrous  metals  and  their 

^Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in- 
istries. 

*  Preliminary. 


gains. 

ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- -  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

May  1947  Compared  with  April  1947  and  May  1946 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


Net 

Change 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

INDUSTRY 

May  » 
1947 

April 

1947 
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1946 

From 
April  1947 

April  1947  May  1946 

to 

to  to 

May  1947 

May  1947  May  1947 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


VALUE  OF  MAY  BUILDING  PERMITS 

$1,240,000  HIGHER  THAN  IN  APRIL 


Total  of  $6,900,000  Reported 
For  Month  of  May 

Building  permits  valued  at  nearly  $6,- 
900,000  were  issued  during  May  by  64 
North  Carolina  municipalities,  including 
the  State’s  26  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
population. 

The  total  included  $4,111,264  for  resi¬ 
dential  building,  $2,001,950  for  nonresi- 
dential  building,  and  $786,420  for  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  existing 
buildings. 

Total  value  of  the  May  permits  was  $1,- 
240,000  higher  than  the  $5,660,328  total  re¬ 
ported  for  April  by  76  cities  and  towns. 

Residential  Buildings 

A  total  of  762  permits  were  issued  for 
construction  of  dwellings.  These  included 
715  one-family  dwellings,  22  duplexes,  24 
three  and  four-family  dwellings,  and  one 
tourist  cabin.  When  completed,  these 
dwellings  will  provide  housing  for  853 
families. 

The  average  cost  of  a  one-family  house, 
based  upon  estimates  given  in  May  by 
prospective  builders,  was  slightly  less 
than  $5,000. 


Nonresidential  Buildings 

New  nonresidential  buildings  authorized 
during  the  month  included  109  stores,  21 
factories  and  workshops,  56  private  gar¬ 
ages,  12  commercial  garages,  13  churches, 
six  service  stations,  six  amusement  places, 
four  office  buildings,  four  education  build¬ 
ings,  one  institutional  building,  one  public 
utility  building,  and  22  other  miscellan¬ 
eous  structures. 

Permits  for  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs  to  nonresidential  buildings  were 
valued  at  $501,547.  Those  for  residential 
buildings  were  estimated  at  $284,873. 


CERTIFICATION  OF 
MINORS  FOR  WORK 
SHOWS  RISE  IN  MAY 

Many  Vacation  Permits  Issued 
In  State 

Certification  of  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  for  gainful  employment  showed  a 
considerable  increase  during  May,  when  a 
total  of  2,42S  certificates  were  issued  by 
superintendents  of  public  welfare. 


A  total  of  9S0  certificates  were  issued 
to  minors  for  vacation  and  part-time 
work.  Of  these,  483  went  to  16  and  17- 
year-old  minors  and  497  went  to  14  and 
15-year-old  minors. 

A  total  of  1,427  certificates  for  full  time 
work  were  issued  to  minors  16  and  17 
years  of  age.  Of  these,  888  went  to  boys 
and  539  to  girls. 

Twenty-one  boys  aged  12  and  13  were 
certified  for  newspaper  delivery  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  month. 

The  certificates  issued  to  minors  16  and 
17  years  of  age  included  454  for  work  in 
manufacturing  industries,  406  for  work  in 
nonmanufacturing  lines,  and  17  for  con¬ 
struction  industry  employment. 

The  total  certification  figure  of  2,428  for 
the  month  of  May  compares  with  1,362 
during  April. 


Type  of  May  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  in  26  Reporting 
Cities 


Bldgs,  lor  Which 


Permits  Were 

TYPE  OF  BLDG.  Issued 

Residential  Buildings:  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings - 561  $2,913,970 

Two  -  family  dw-eliings _  18  105,400 

Three-  and  four-fam.  dwellings..  23  393,495 

Tourist  cabins _  1  25,000 


TOTAL _ 603  $3,437,865 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings:  ' 

Amusement  and  recreation 

places _  2  195,000 

Churches - 10  127,600 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  and  other  workshops  17  189,200 

Garages,  commercial -  6  SO, 100 

Garages,  private _ *. -  50  19,850 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  4  15,500 

Institutional  buildings -  1  2,500 

Office  buildings,  including  banks..  3  14,300 

Public  works  and  utilities -  1  30,000 

Educational  buildings . 4  2,375 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  sta¬ 
bles,  barns,  etc. _  -----  4  1,600 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  82  918,435 

All  other  nonresidential _  17  67,240 


TOTAL _ 201  $1,663,700 

Additions,  Alterations,  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings _ _ 376  $  241,953 

On  nonresidential  buildings .  108  440,417 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MAY  1946  and  MAY  1947 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

May  1946 

May  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

May  1946 

May  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL -  - -  - 

1,110 

1,288 

+  16.0 

$3,277,321 

$5,783,935 

+  76.5 

Residential  buildings  ..  -  — 

586 

603 

+  2.9 

1,974,915 

3,437,865 

+  74.1 

Nonresidential  buildings - 

168 

201 

+  19.6 

1,058,203 

1,663,700 

+  57.2 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

356 

484 

+  36.0 

244,203 

682,370 

+  179.4 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

APRIL  1947  AND  MAY  1947 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Apr.  1947 

May  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

Apr.  1947 

May  1947 

Percent 

Change 

TOTAL _ _ _ 

1,272 

1,288 

+  1.3 

$4,073,343 

$5,783,935 

+  42.0 

Residential  buildings  -  —  -  . 

637 

603 

—  5.3 

2,411,084 

3,437,865 

+  42.6 

Nonresidential  buildings  - 

214 

201 

—  6.1 

1,184,553 

1,663,700 

+  40.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

421 

484 

+  15.0 

477,706 

682,370 

+  42.8 

TOTAL 


.484  $  682,370 


SUMMARY  OF  MAY  1947  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


-  Total  of  May  1946  Included  for  Comparison 


1 

CITY 

No.  of  | 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 
Estimated  Cost  |  No.  Families 

New  Nonresidential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of  All 
Construction  Work 

May  1946 

May  1947 

May  1946  1  May  1947 

May  1946 

May  1947 

May  1946 

May  1947 

May  1946 

May  1947 

TOTAL  - 

603 

$3,437,865 

$1,974,915 

$3,437,865 

621 

688 

$1,058,203 

$1,663,7001$  244,203 

$  6S2,370|$3,277,321 

$5,783,935 

Asheville  ... 

44 

244,625 

50,950 

244,625 

14 

43 

24,525 

45,150 

36,135 

31,912 

111,610 

321,687 

Burlington _ 

11 

40,700 

36,750 

40,700 

10 

11 

259,295 

131,090 

15,170 

25,675 

311,215 

197,465 

Charlotte _ _ _  . 

111 

599,700 

276,500 

599,700 

175 

114 

314,645 

89,100 

26,805 

61,400 

617,950 

750,200 

Concord _  . 

32,250 

9 

29,100 

61,350 

Durham  ...  _ 

55 

593.900 

191,500 

593,900 

37 

117 

17,550 

102,925 

. 

12.450 

42,733 

221,500 

739,558 

Elizabeth  City _ 

4 

12,220 

9,200 

12,220 

3 

4 

1,100 

450 

9,200 

13,770 

Fayetteville _ 

48 

279,320 

40,100 

279,320 

24 

4S 

3.200 

94,350 

5,200 

18,554 

48,500 

392,224 

Gastonia _ 

16 

45,000 

42,400 

45,000 

12 

16 

15,300 

7,500 

6,500 

57,700 

59,000 

Goldsboro _ 

4 

20,600 

21,000 

20,600 

4 

4 

17,350 

4,100 

14,100 

10,650 

52,450 

35,350 

Greensboro _ 

34 

179,000 

192,300 

179,000 

44 

34 

S,07S 

5S.475 

17,930 

23,300 

21S, 308 

260,775 

Greenville _ 

10 

45,000 

39,000 

45,000 

7  • 

10 

57,000 

185,000 

1,625 

97,625 

230,000 

Hickory  ..  . 

11 

29,000 

14,000 

29,000 

11 

S4,550 

76  000 

1  330 

High  Point _  _ 

27 

114,400 

65,725 

114.400 

13 

2S 

16,800 

29,175 

11,887 

217,399 

94,412 

360,974 

Kinston _ 

16 

90,100 

19,800 

90,100 

6 

19 

10,100 

800 

500 

8,250 

30,400 

99,150 

Lexington _ 

16 

55,105 

120,000 

55,105 

27 

16 

20,300 

18,900 

4,065 

3,350 

144,365 

77,355 

New-  Bern  _ 

12,250 

25,000 

2  £5  0 

4n  inn 

Raleigh _ 

47 

318,400 

192,740 

318,400 

35 

49 

13^350 

101,850 

'200 

18,650 

206,290 

438,900 

Reidsville _ 

8 

36,000 

222,400 

36,000 

88 

8 

1,750 

7,755 

650 

2,400 

224,800 

46,155 

Rocky  Mount  .  _ 

30 

139,900 

54,500 

139,900 

14 

35 

9,000 

150,450 

2,200 

66,250 

65,700 

356,600 

Salisbury _ 

24 

140,395 

22,850 

140,395 

12 

27 

41,060 

2,700 

12,700 

5,275 

76,610 

148^370 

Shelby..  _ 

5 

17,000 

35,850 

17  000 

1 2 

5 

0  r» on 

600 

Statesville _ 

10 

27,600 

84,300 

27,600 

17 

10 

9,275 

350,000 

ofl(6dU 

Thomasville _ 

11 

47,000 

3,800 

47,000 

3 

17 

200 

25', 850 

800 

2,500 

4,800 

753,350 

Wilmington _ 

7 

34,100 

13,000 

34,100 

2 

7 

2.000 

20.000 

31,834 

32,135 

46,834 

86,235 

Wilson _ _ 

1 8 

103,000 

38,900 

103,000 

8 

18 

57,300  4,900 

6,825 

47^000 

103,025 

154,900 

Winston-Salem _ 

36 

225.800 

142,850 

225,800 

35 

37 

21,475 

150,030 

40,277 

56,057 

204,602 

431,887 
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™SdtcFOR  More  Than  1,000  Apprentices  Indentured 
active  year  Under  State-approved  Training  Programs 


Deaf  Workers  Are  Placed  in  19 
Different  Occupations 

Twenty-two  deaf  people  were  placed  in 
remunerative  employment  through  the 
services  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the 
Deaf  during  the  fiscal  year  1946-1947. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Vestal.  Bureau  Chief,  reports 
that  the  22  handicapped  workers  were 
placed  in  a  wide  variety  of  jobs,  some  of 
them  of  a  technical  or  professional  char¬ 
acter  and  others  in  the  skilled  trades. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  Mr.  Vestal 
reported  that  15  additional  deaf  people 
were  currently  on  his  “active  list”  of  em¬ 
ployment  applicants.  During  1946-1947, 
Mr.  Vestal  maintained  extensive  contacts 
with  industrial  personnel  officials,  seeking 
employment  opportunities  for  the  deaf 
people  registered  with  the  Bureau  and 
“selling”  management  upon  the  idea  that 
workers  handicapped  by  deafness  often 
make  more  efficient  employees  than  per¬ 
sons  with  normal  hearing. 

The  extensive  contacts  and  activities  of 
the  Bureau  are  illustrated  by  a  breakdown 
of  occupations  in  which  applicants  were 
placed  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Deaf  workers  placed  in  manufacturing 
jobs  included  one  clipper  and  one  looper 
in  hosiery  mills ;  a  bobbin  helper,  an  oiler, 
a  cone  winder  and  a  knitter  in  textile 
mills ;  a  woodcarver  in  a  furniture  plant ; 
a  worker  in  a  candy  plant ;  and  a  carton 
distributor  in  a  cigarette  factory.  Workers 
placed  in  skilled  mechanical  trades  in¬ 
cluded  a  milling  machine  operator,  a  drill 
press  operator,  a  shoe  repairer,  a  press 
feeder,  and  three  linotype  operators.  Other 
employees  placed  during  the  fiscal  year 
included  one  school  teacher,  one  typist, 
two  seamstresses,  one  carpenter,  and  one 
commercial  art  trainee. 

A  division  of  the  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
for  the  Deaf  is  operated  by  the  Bureau 
Chief  and  one  secretarial  employee. 
Though  the  principal  duty  of  the  Bureau 
is  to  serve  as  an  employment  agency  for 
deaf  workers,  the  work  done  by  the  Bur¬ 
eau  involves  a  number  of  related  jobs,  in¬ 
cluding  making  and  maintaining  up-to- 
date  personal  contacts  with  industrial 
personnel  officials,  placement  of  workers 
in  the  jobs  best  suited  to  their  experience, 
training  and  abilities,  and  making  follow¬ 
up  visits  to  the  deaf  employees  and  their 
employers  to  "check  upon  the  adjustment 
and  efficiency  of  the  workers  at  their  jobs. 

Through  the  services  provided  by  the 
Bureau,  many  deaf  people  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  have  been  enabled  to  develop  into 
skilled  workmen  in  many  different  occu¬ 
pations. 


Most  Apprentices  Are  In 
Mechanical  and  Building  Trades 


Apprentice  training  programs  designed 
to  develop  skilled  mechanics  and  crafts¬ 
men  have  undergone  great  expansion  in 
North  Carolina  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  particularly  during  the  fiscal  year 
1946-1947. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Beddingfield,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training  of 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor, 
reports  that  his  division  has  assisted  in 
setting  up  approved  training  programs  in 
a  total  of  1,211  establishments  throughout 
the  State.  As  of  June  30  this  year,  Direc¬ 
tor  Beddingfield  says,  a  total  of  1,053  ap¬ 
prentices  were  at  work  under  these  pro¬ 
grams  learning  skilled  trades  and  crafts, 
and  more  young  people  are  enrolling  as 
apprentices  every  day.  A  considerable 
number  of  training  programs  have  been 
established  in  plants  and  shops  which 
have  not  yet  secured  apprentices — which 
accounts  for  the  difference  between  the 
number  of  programs  established  and  the 
number  of  apprentices  working. 

Mr.  Beddingfield  declares  that  both  ap¬ 
prentices  and  shop  managers  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  training  programs  in  op¬ 
eration.  The  shop  and  plant  managers 
have  an  eye  open  to  both  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  labor  needs,  and  the  young  people 
apprenticed  at  various  skilled  trades  and 
crafts  appreciate  the  fact  that  after  an 
apprenticeship  of  from  two  to  four  years 
they  will  be  able  to  compete  for  jobs  as 
fully  trained  journeymen. 

Over  95  "per  cent  of  the  young  people 
currently  working  under  apprenticeship 
agreements  in  North  Carolina  are  former 
G.I.’s,  and  as  such  are  eligible  for  govern¬ 
ment  subsistence  allowances  during  all  or 
a  substantial  part  of  their  apprenticeship. 

Agreements 

Under  the  voluntary  apprenticeship 
agreements  into  which  apprentices  and 
plant  or  shop  managers  enter,  the  appren¬ 
tice  agrees  to  undergo  a  prescribed  period 
of  training,  usually  from  two  to  four 
years  in  length.  The  majority  of  appren¬ 
tice  training  programs  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  last  for  four  years, 
but  some  are  for  three  years  and  a  few 
are  for  two  years,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  trade.  During  his  apprenticeship 
period,  the  apprentice  works  under  the 
supervision  of  journeymen  in  the  trade  or 
craft  in  which  he  is  apprenticed.  Under 
the  law.  his  wages  during  the  entire 
period  of  apprenticeship  must  average  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  a 


journeyman  and  must  not  at  any  time  be 
less  than  40  cents  an  hour.  Mr.  Bedding¬ 
field  reports  that  in  most  of  the  programs 
now  being  operated,  the  earnings  of  ap¬ 
prentices  average  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
journeyman’s  wage. 

Most  Needed  Trades 

During  the  past  year,  the  Division  of 
Apprenticeship  Training  has  emphasized 
the  establishment  of  training  programs  in 
the  various  building  trades.  Particularly 
needed,  says  Mr.  Beddingfield,  are  carpen¬ 
ters,  brickmasons,  plasterers,  plumbers, 
painters  and  electricians.  Emphasis  upon 
the  building  trades  came  as  the  result  of 
the  large  postwar  building  demand  and 
the  shortage  of  skilled  building  trades 
workers. 

Although  construction  training  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  emphasized,  the  needs 
and  future  plans  of  the  individual  appren¬ 
tices  come  first,  says  Mr.  Beddingfield. 
Building  trades  programs  account  for  a 
large  number  of  the  training  programs 
established  during  the  past  year,  but  the 
number  of  apprentices  enrolled  in  pro¬ 
grams  for  training  in  various  mechanical 
trades  is  even  larger. 

Mechanical  Trades 

The  largest  group  of  apprentices  being 
trained  under  authorized  apprenticeship 
programs  in  North  Carolina  comprises 
those  iu  mechanical  trades,  and  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  these  are  in  automobile 
maintenance  trades.  Of  500  apprentices 
engaged  in  learning  mechanical  trades,  a 
total  of  438  are  in  automobile  mainten¬ 
ance  occupations.  This  group  includes  329 
automotive  mechanics,  85  automobile  body 
repairmen,  13  auto  motor  machinists,  and 
11  auto  and  farm  implement  mechanics. 

Other  apprentices  in  mechanical  trades 
include  19  machinists,  12  knitting  ma- 
(Continued  on  page  5) 

Commissioner  Returns  From 
International  Labor  Conference 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  who 
served  by  Presidential  appointment  as 
technical  advisor  to  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  delegation  at  the  30th  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Conference,  returned  to  Ra¬ 
leigh  last  month. 

The  Conference  was  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  from  June  19  to  July  11.  It 
was  attended  by  delegations  from  over 
50  nations. 

Commissioner  Shuford  served  in  a 
similar  capacity  at  the  International  La¬ 
bor  Conference  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1944. 
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Average  Hourly  Earnings  in 
Cotton  .Textile  Mills  Fall 
Over  Four  Per  Cent 

Weekly  and  hourly  earnings  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  North  Carolina  industries  de- 
creased  in  19  major  industry  groups  and 
increased  in  16  other  groups  during  June. 

Weekly  earnings  averaged  $35.28  in  the 
industries  covered  by  the  June  survey — 
a  decline  of  0.8  per  cent  from  the  May 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

June  1947  Compared  with  May,  1947 


INDUSTRY 


Average  Per 
Weekly  Cent 
Earnings  Change 


Average  Per 
Hourly  Cent 
Earnings  Change 


Average  Per 
Hrs.  Per  Cent 
Week  Change 


All  Manufacturing _ $35.71 

Durable  Goods . 35.39 

Nondurable  Goods . 35.77 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products . $42.33 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 44.31 

Transportation  (except  auto) . .45.80 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basie  Products. . . 33.37 

Logging  Camps  and 

Planing  and  Plywood . 33.42 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods . 34.11 

Household  Furn., 

Wooden  Containers . 29.66 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products 
Other  Durable  Goods* . 36.39 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products. 

Cotton  Textile  Mills 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 40 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills 

Knitting  Mills . 

Fin.,  Sp.  and  Coat.  Text,  (except  w&w).37 
Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Prods, 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 33. 

Dairy  Products . 34. 

Bakery  Products... . 34. 

Beverage  Industries . 33 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 40. 

Cigarettes . 

Paper  and  Allied  Products 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills . 57. 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind . 46. 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . 36 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  t 

N  onmunufacturing 

Total . . . 

Retail . 

Wholesale . 43 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning . 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries . 34 

Trans.,  Com.  and  Other  Public  Utilities _ 41 

Hotels . 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants . 33 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage . 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg . s.35 

produ^68  eleotricaI  machinery;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and  the 

dustS^5  ,6ather  and  'eather  producta :  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  ii 
X  Less  than  0.1%. 
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average.  Hourly  earnings  were  down  0.5 
per  cent  to  an  average  of  92.1  cents. 

The  length  of  the  workweek  conformed 
generally  to  the  downward  trend  in  earn¬ 
ings,  with  fewer  hours  being  worked  in 
19  industry  groups  and  more  being  worked 
in  16  groups.  The  workweek  in  all  indus¬ 
tries  averaged  38.3  hours — a  decline  of 
0.3  per  cent. 

Workers  in  nondurable  goods  manufac¬ 
turing  averaged  96  cents  an  hour.  Those 
in  durable  goods  manufacturing  averaged 
84.2  cents.  Nonmanufacturing  industries 
showed  an  average  wage  of  75.9  cents. 

Nine  industry  groups  paid  wages  in 
excess  of  $1.00  an  hour  during  June.  All 
of  these  were  durable  or  nondurable  goods 
manufacturing  industries. 

Botli  hourly  and  weekly  earnings  in  the 
textile  mill  products  industry  fell  sharply, 
along  with  a  marked  decline  in  employ¬ 
ment  (see  article  below).  Hourly  earnings 
iu  cotton  textile  mills,  the  largest  branch 
of  the  industry,  fell  4.1  i>er  cent.  All  other 
principal  branches  of  the  industry  showed 
decreases  in  hourly  and  weekly  earnings, 
and  the  length  of  the  workweek  decreased 
in  all  branches  except  one. 

Weekly  earnings  in  tobacco  manufac¬ 
turing  industries,  which  took  on  some 
3,000  additional  employees  during  June 
(see  article  below),  fell  off  an  average  of 
3.1  per  cent.  Average  hourly  earnings  de¬ 
creased  1.7  per  cent,  standing  at  $1.05. 

Average  hourly  and  weekly  wages  of 
hotel  employees — already  one  of  the  low¬ 
est  paid  groups  of  workers  in  the  State — 
fell  a  full  6  per  cent  during  June.  Hotel 
employees  averaged  39.4  cents  an  hour  in 
wages,  or  $18.20  for  a  workweek  of 
slightly  more  than  46  hours. 


DOWNWARD  TREND 
CONTINUES  IN  TEXTILE 
MILL  EMPLOYMENT 

11,000  Workers  Lose  Jobs  in 
Last  Three  Months 

Employment  in  North  Carolina's  dur¬ 
able  goods  manufacturing  industries  in¬ 
creased  1  per  cent  during  June,  but  non¬ 
durable  goods  industries  experienced  an 
employment  decline  of  0.6  per  cent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  preliminary  estimates  made  by 
the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

A  decline  of  0.2  per  cent  was  registered 
by  manufacturing  industries  as  a  whole 
during  the  month.  Comparison  with  the 
same  month  last  year  shows  an  over-all 
increase  of  0.8  per  cent,  an  increase  of 
9.9  per  cent  in  durable  goods,  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  1.8  i>er  cent  in  nondurable  goods. 

Textiles 

Employment  in  the  manufacture  of  tex¬ 
tile  mill  products,  the  State’s  largest  in¬ 
dustry,  fell  off  2.4  per  cent  during  June, 
resulting  in  the  laying  off  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5,200  working  people.  Altogether, 
North  Carolina  textile  mills,  have  laid  off 
about  11,000  employees  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  1947.  Layoffs  in  June  were 
highest  in  cotton  textile  mills,  which  dis¬ 
charged  about  2,700  employees,  and  in 
knitting  mills,  which  discharged  1,800. 
(Continued  on  page  3) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  751  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile,  mining  and  service  establishments 
employing  26,691  working  people  were  in¬ 
spected  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  during  June. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of 
1,144  violations  of  the  Labor  Laws  and 
the  safety  and  health  regulations.  Imme¬ 
diate  compliance  was  secured  in  1,009  in¬ 
stances.  The  remaining  185  violations  re¬ 
quired  additional  time  for  correction. 


The  violations  and 

compliances 

were  as 

follows: 

Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law 

27 

43 

Child  Labor 

499 

414 

Time  Records  . 

— . .  52 

38 

Drinking  Facilities 

_  11 

7 

Sanitation 

77 

84 

Seats  _ _ 

4 

3 

Safety  Code 

_ _  218 

206 

Other  . . 

. . .  256 

214 

Complaint  Investigations 

Complaints  allegin' 

g  violations 

of  the 

State  Maximum  Hour 

Law  and  the  safety 

and  health  regulations  were  received  dur¬ 
ing  June.  Investigation  showed  violations 
in  one  case  but  the  complaints  were  not 
substantiated  in  three  additional  cases. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  71  establishments  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  interstate  commerce  were  in¬ 
spected  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
Federal  Wage-Hour  Law  during  June. 

Violations  of  the  overtime  provision  of 
the  Wage-Hour  Law  were  found  in  31 
establishments.  Violations  of  both  the 
minimum  wage  and  the  overtime  provis¬ 
ions  were  found  in  seven  additional  estab¬ 
lishments.  Another  establishment  was  vio¬ 
lating  the  child  labor  provision. 

Thirty-two  of  the  71  establishments  in¬ 
spected  were  in  compliance  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage,  overtime  and  child  labor  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law.  However,  only  eight 
establishments  were  keeping  all  of  the 
employee  and  pay  roll  records  which  are 
required  by  the  Wage-Hour  statute. 

Back  wages  totaling  $9,631.47  were  paid 
to  304  employees  by  26  tirms  during  June. 
The  payments  were  made  as  the  result  of 
inspections  which  disclosed  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  violations. 


TAB  HEEL  WAGES,  WORKWEEK 

SHOW  SLIGHT  DECREASE  IN  JUNE 
(Continued  from  page  2) 
Employment  declines  were  shown  in  all 
other  major  branches  of  the  industry. 

Most  other  nondurable  goods  industries 
showed  employment  increases.  Tobacco 
manufacturing  plants  employed  an  addi¬ 
tional  3,000  workers  during  June — an  in¬ 
crease  of  23.8  per  cent  over  May  figures. 
Employment  in  the  beverage  industries 
was  up  10  per  cent. 

Among  the  durable  goods  industries,  the 
most  substantial  employment  increases 
occurred  in  lumber  and  timber,  furniture 
and  finished  lumber  products  industries. 
Most  other  durable  goods  industries 
showed  decreases. 
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Over  9,600  Firms  Inspected  During  Fiscal  Year 


Many  State  and  Federal  Law  Violations  Found  and  Corrected; 
Workers  Receive  More  Than  $128,000  in  Back  Wages 

of  the  Child  Labor  Law.  717  of  the  Maxi- 


A  total  of  8,721  business  and  industrial 
establishments  were  inspected  for  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  North  Carolina  Labor  Law 
during  the  fiscal  year  1946-1947.  The 
establishments  employed  278,714  workers. 

An  adifcional  892  establishments  were 
inspected  for  compliance  with  the  Federal 
Wage-Hour  Law  and  the  Public  Contracts 
Act. 

Department  of  Labor  mercantile  and 
safety  inspectors  averaged  591  inspections 
each  during  the  fiscal  year.  Pay  roll  in¬ 
spectors  averaged  121  inspections  each. 

State  Law  Violations 

A  total  of  13,671  instances  of  violation 
were  found  in  the  plants  inspected  under 
the  State  Labor  Laws.  Of  these,  12,330 
were  corrected  immediately.  The  remain¬ 
ing  violations  required  additional  time  for 
correction. 

The  inspectors  found  5,047  violations 


mum  Hour  Law,  2,640  of  the  Safety  Code, 
1,387  of  the  sanitation  regulations,  and 
numerous  violations  of  other  regulations 
concerning  time  records,  drinking  facili¬ 
ties,  lighting  and  ventilation,  and  other 
working  conditions. 

Wage-Hour  Law  Violations 

A  total  of  376  of  the  892  establishments 
inspected  under  the  Wage-Hour  Law  were 
in  compliance  with  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  law.  A  total  of  516  were  found  to  have 
violated  basic  requirements.  Violations  of 
the  overtime  provision  were  found  in  379 
plants ;  of  the  minimum  wage  provision 
in  11  plants ;  of  both  overtime  and  mini¬ 
mum  wage  provisions  in  98  plants ;  of  the 
child  labor  provision  in  27  plants. 

Back  wages  totaling  $128,872  were  paid 
to  3,735  working  people  by  378  establish¬ 
ments  as  a  result  of  inspections  which 
disclosed  wage  violations. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


.June  1947  Compared  with  May  1947  and  June  1946 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDUSTRY 

June  » 
1947 

May 

1947 

June 

1946 

Net 

Change 
From 
May  194  7 
to 

June  194  7 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

May  1947  June  1946 
to  to 

June  1947  June  1947 

All  Manufacturing* . 

364.9 

365.8 

361.9 

—  0.9 

—  0.2 

-1— 

0.8 

Durable  Goods . 

S9.6 

8S.7 

81.5 

+  0.9 

+  1.0 

+ 

9.9 

Nondurable  Goods . 

275.3 

277.1 

280.4 

—  l.S 

—  0.6 

— 

1.8 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products.... 

3.0 

3  2 

3.1 

—  0.2 

—  6.3 

— 

3.2 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

4.3 

4.4 

4.2 

—  0.1 

— -  2.3 

+ 

2.4 

Transportation  (except  auto) . 

0.5 

0.6 

3.5 

—  0.1 

—16.7 

— 

85.7 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products... 

.  3S.8 

37.7 

33.9 

+  LI 

+  2.9 

+ 

14.5 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

32.2 

31.3 

27.8 

-F  0.9 

+  2.9 

+ 

15.8 

Planing  and  Plywood . 

(5.5 

6.4 

6.1 

+  0.1 

+  1.6 

+ 

6.6 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods... 

30.3 

30.1 

28.8 

+  0.2 

+  0.7 

+ 

5.2 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs... 

22.7 

22.3 

21.6 

+  0.4 

+  1.8 

+ 

5.1 

Wooden  Containers . 

3.6 

3.5 

3.2 

+  0.1 

+  2.9 

+ 

12.5 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . 

4.4 

4.6 

1.2 

—  0.2 

—  4.3 

+ 

4.8 

Uf-hpr  TYnrflhlp  TJooHst  . 

8.2 

8.2 

3.8 

4-115  8 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 210.6 

215.8 

217.1 

—  5.2 

—  2.4 

— 

29.9 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

136.7 

139.4 

137.4 

—  2.7 

—  1.9 

— 

0.5 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

15.4 

15.7 

16.1 

—  0.3 

—  1.9 

— 

4.3 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills. 

4.5 

4.7 

5.1 

— *  0.2 

—  4.3 

— 

11.8 

Knitting  Mills . 

44.3 

46.1 

47.2 

—  1.8 

—  3.9 

— 

6.1 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  'Tex  (except  w&w) 

5.5 

5.7 

5.6 

—  0.2 

—  3.5 

— 

1,8 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Prods.. 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

+  0.1 

+  1.3 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

17.7 

16.8 

16.8 

+  0.9 

+  5.4 

+ 

5.4 

Dairy  Products . 

2.7 

2.6 

2.8 

+  0.1 

+  3.8 

— 

3.6 

Bakery  Products . 

5.4 

5.2 

4.9 

+  0.2 

+  3.8 

+ 

10.2 

Beverage  Industries . 

3.3 

3.0 

3.0 

+  0.3 

+  10.0 

+ 

10.0 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 

15.6 

12.6 

15.0 

+  3.0 

+23.8 

+ 

4.0 

Cigarettes . 

12.6 

10.3 

11.4 

+  2.3 

+22.3 

+ 

10.5 

Paper  and  Allied  Products . 

7.4 

7.4 

7.2 

+ 

2.8 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills.... 

6.1 

6.0 

5.7 

+  0.1 

+  L7 

+ 

7.0 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind . 

4.9 

4.8 

4.6 

+  0.1 

+  2.1 

+ 

6.5 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . 

8.6 

9.1 

K5 

—  0.5 

—  5.5 

+ 

1.2 

Other  Nondurable  GoodsJ . 

2.7 

2.8 

3.3 

—  0.1 

—  3.6 

— 

18.2 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and  their 
products. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

»  Preliminary. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Third  Manpower  Conservation  Drive  in 

Brick  and  Tile  Industry  Made  in  July 


Type  of  Plants  Inspected  Under 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws 
During  Fiscal  1946-1947 


Reports  Show  Continued  High 
Accident  Rate  During 
First  Half  of  1947 

A  third  industry-wide  inspection  of  the 
brick  and  tile  manufacturing  plants  in 
North  Carolina  was  conducted  by  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor  during  July. 

The  brick  and  tile  industry  was  selected 
for  special  attention  in  the  Department’s 
manpower  conservation  program  because 
of  its  high  accideut  frequency  rate.  Initial 
inspections  were  made  in  March  this  year, 
and  a  second  round  of  inspections  was 
completed  during  May. 

Results  of  the  most  recent  inspection 
of  the  industry  indicate  that  the  accideut 
frequency  rate  is  still  at  a  high  point.  The 
frequency  rate  reported  for  the  industry 
for  the  calendar  year  1946  was  39.49,  with 
fewer  accidents  the  first  half  of  the  year 
and  an  increasing  number  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  half.  The  July  inspection  showed  the 
frequency  rate  for  the  first  half  of  1947 
to  be  40.02,  with  more  accidents  reported 
for  thq  second  quarter  than  for  the  first 
quarter. 

It  is  believed  that  the  increase  during 
1947  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
greatly  increased  production  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  the  employment  of  many  new  and  in¬ 
experienced  employees,  plant  expansions 
and  installation  of  new  equipment  by 
plant  employees,  and  the  additional  fact 
that  this  year’s  accident  records  are  more 
complete  than  those  obtained  last  year. 

Expansion  and  increased  production  in 
brick  and  tile  manufacturing  is  well  il¬ 
lustrated  by  figures  obtained  in  July.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  1947,  the  34  plants 
inspected  employed  a  total  of  1,719  work¬ 
ing  people.  A  total  of  867,947  manhours 
were  worked  and  there  were  87  accidents, 
of  which  29  were  listed  as  lost  time  acci¬ 
dents. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  this  year, 
the  34  plants  employed  1,926  workers — 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent  over  the  first 
quarter.  A  total  of  1,049,905  manhours 
were  worked — an  increase  of  21  per  cent 
over  the  first  quarter.  The  total  number 
of  accidents  reported  was  91,  which  was 
only  four  more  than  during  the  first  quar¬ 
ter ;  but  the  number  of  lost  time  accidents 
increased  from  29  to  48. 

Safety  Recommendations 

During  the  three  inspection  drives  made 
in  the  brick  and  tile  industry  this  year, 
the  seven  Department  of  Labor  safety  in¬ 
spectors  issued  a  total  of  245  safety 
recommendations  to  plant  personnel.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  third  inspection  show  that 
211  of  these  recommendations  have  been 
complied  with. 

Chief  Inspector  Lewis  1‘.  Sorrell,  who 
has  directed  the  safety  drives,  says  that 
the  extent  of  compliance  with  the  inspec¬ 
tor's  recommendations  shows  “the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  brick  and  tile  opera¬ 
tors”  for  the  safety  program. 

Safety  Inspector  William  C.  Creel  re¬ 
ports  that  plant  safety  organizations  have 
been  formed,  or  are  being  formed,  in  the 
majority  of  brick  and  tile  plants.  Mr. 
Creel  calls  attention  to  studies  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  which  show 
that  about  70  per  cent  of  industrial  acci¬ 


dents  occur  in  plants  which  have  no 
organized  safety  programs. 

In  addition 'to  safety  recommendations 
made  by  the  inspectors,  the  brick  and  tile 
industry  operators  have  been  assisted 
with  monthly  information  concerning  the 
formation  of  safety  organizations,  safe 
methods  of  handling  object^  in  and 
around  the  plants,  and  controlling  falling 
objects.  Further  educational  material  is 
being  sent  each  month  in  an  effort  to  make 
both  employers  and  employees  more  con¬ 
scious  of  specific  hazards  in  the  industry. 

Types  of  Accidents 

A  breakdown  by  types  of  the  accidents 
which  occurred  during  the  second  quarter 
of  1947  shows  that  25  accidents  happened 
in  connection  with  machine  work,  while 
66  accidents  were  the  result  of  non- 
meclulnical  work. 

Among  the  machine-caused  accidents, 
11  occurred  in  work  with  drier  cars,  two 
at  pug  mills,  one  with  a  steam  shovel,  one 
with  a  crusher,  one  with  a  cutter,  one  with 
a  conveyor,  and  eight  others  from  “miscel¬ 
laneous  causes.” 

Among  the  nonmechanical  accidents, 
27  were  the  result  of  handling  objects,  10 
from  falling  objects,  12  from  foreign 
bodies  getting  in  the  eyes  of  workers,  four 
from  stepping  on  objects,  four  from  work¬ 
ers  falling,  two  from  working  with  hand 
tools,  two  from  working  with  hot  subr 
stances  and  flames,  and  five  others  from 
“miscellaneous  causes.” 

Lost  Time  Injuries 

Of  the  48  lost  time  accidents,  34  were 
the  result  of  five  common  causes.  These 
were :  eleven  from  handling  objects,  nine 
from  work  with  drier  cars,  seven  from 
falling  objects,  four  from  persons  falling, 
and  three  from  stepping  on  objects. 

The  pattern  of  accidents  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  this  year  was  roughly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  first  three  mouths. 
The  largest  number  of  injuries  were 
caused  by  handling  objects,  and  a  large 
number  were  also  caused  by  falling 
objects  and  working  with  drier  cars,  with 
a  smaller  number  of  accidents  ascribed  to 
various  other  causes. 


MANY  MINORS  UNDER  18 
YEARS  OF  AGE  TAKE 
SUMMER  JOBS 

June  Certification  Figure  More 
Than  1,000  Higher  Than  May 

Certification  of  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  for  gainful  employment  showed  the 
usual  steep  summer  increase  during  June, 
when  1,019  more  certificates  were  issued 
by  Welfare  Superintendents  than  were  is¬ 
sued  during  May. 

A  total  of  3,437  minors  were  certified 
for  employment  in  June.  Of  these,  1,883 
were  certified  for  vacation  or  part-time 
work.  The  other  1,554  certifications  were 
for  full-time  employment. 

Only  2,428  minors  were  certified  in  May 
and  many  of  them  were  issued  permits 
for  part-time  and  vacation  work. 

A  total  of  2,650  minors  16  and  17  years 
of_  age  were  certified  in  June.  Of  these, 
1-583  took  jobs  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  994  went  to  work  in  nonmanufactur¬ 
ing  trades,  and  73  took  jobs  in  the  cou- 


The  following  table,  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics,  shows  the  number 
of  firms  inspected  under  provisions  of  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  during  the 
fiscal  year  1946-1947.  The  firms  are  listed 
according  to  industrial  groups  and  the 
number  of  employees  in  each  industry  is 
also  given. 

Plant s  Km- 
Industry  Inspected  ployeen 


Agric.,  Forestry  A  Fishing 

32 

722 

Contract  Construction  ..... 

41 

2,022 

Food  &  Kindred  Products... 

341 

7,905 

Tobacco  Manufactures  ...  .. 

7 

6,664 

Textile  Mill  Products.. .. 

494 

128,113 

Apparel  &  Other  Fin.  Prod. 

60 

5,434 

Lumber  &  Tim.  Basic  Prod. 

290 

10,478 

Furniture  &  F.  Lum.  Prod. 

190 

15,522 

Paper  &  Allied  Products..... 

15 

5,042 

Ptg.  &  Pub.  &  Allied  Inds. 

62 

1,165 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Prod. 

75 

3,043 

Rubber  Products .... 

40 

624 

Leather  &  Leather  Prod. 

4 

568 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Prod. ... 

59 

1,979 

Iron  &  Steel  &  Their  Prod. 

38 

1.358 

Tra  nsporta  tion  Equipment 

(Except  Autos)  _ 

9 

834 

Nonferrous  Metals 

A  Their  Products .. 

4 

41 

Electrical  Machinery... 

4 

5,848 

Machinery  (Except  Elec.) 

46 

1,584 

Automobiles  &  Auto  Equip. 

3 

245 

Miscellaneous  Mfg.  Ind. ...  . 

14 

366 

Transportation,  Common. 

&  Other  Public  Utilities.... 

114 

1.981 

Wholesale  Trade _ 

505 

15,342 

Retail  Trade . 

5,141 

43,648 

Finance,  Insurance 

&  Real  Estate _ _ 

113 

3,620 

Service  Industries 

964 

11,439 

Miscellaneous  Industries . 

48 

1.047 

Sawmill  Earnings 


Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings 
of  Southern  sawmill  workers  rose  by 
about  25  per  cent  between  the  fall  of  1944 
and  the  corresponding  period  of  1946,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
study. 

In  September  and  October  1946,  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  industry,  excluding  overtime 
pay,  averaged  64  cents  an  hour  with  three 
out  of  five  workers  getting  less  than  65 
cents.  The  highest  earnings,  averaging  75 
cents,  were  in  West  Virginia ;  the  lowest, 
a  59-cent  average,  in  Alabama. 

Earnings  in  the  North  Carolina  lumber 
industry  averaged  about  70  cents  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  1946.  Earnings  in 
Tar  Heel  sawmills  and  logging  camps 
were  down  to  69.9  cents  in  June,  1947,  de¬ 
spite  the  high  demand  for  lumber  in  all 
kinds  of  construction  work. 


struction  industry.  There  were  1,607  boys 
!,1R1  1.043  girls  in  this  age  group.  A  total 
of  1,554  of  these  certifications  were  for 
full-time  employment,  while  1,096  were 
for  vacation  or  part-time  jobs. 

Vacation  and  part-time  certificates  also 
went  to  766  minors  14  and  15  years  of 
age,  of  whom  467  were  boys  and  299  were 
girls.  Part-time  certificates  were  issued  to 
-1  hoys  aged  12  and  13  for  work  in  news¬ 
paper  delivery  service. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY _ 

Wage-Hour  Administrator  Says  Minimum 
Wage  Should  Be 


Grimes  Named  Wage-Hour 

Deputy  Administrator 


Mr.  F.  Granville  Grimes,  .Tr.,  veterau 
public  administrative  official,  last  month 
was  named  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Di¬ 
visions  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor.  The  appointment  was  announced 
by  Wage-Hour  Administrator  William  R. 
McComb. 

The  new  deputy’s  career  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  covered  more  than  25  years. 
He  has  served  in  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor.  For  the  last  five  years  Mr.  Grimes 
has  been  assistant  to  Administrator  Mc¬ 
Comb,  who  was  deputy  administrator 
until  March  this  year  when  he  succeeded 
Mr.  L.  Metcalfe  Walling  as  administrator. 

In  making  the  appointment,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Comb  said:  “Mr.  Grimes  enters  on  this 
new  job  with  broad  experience  in  admin¬ 
istrative  law  and  with  a  through  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  problems  confronting  both  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.” 

Mr.  Grimes  was  born  in  Alexandria, 
\a.  He  was  educated  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  public  schools  and  the  Georgetown 
University  Law  School. 

Government  Contracts  in  North 
Carolina  Total  $1,461,309 
in  June 


North  Carolina  dealers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  received  government  contracts  to¬ 
taling  .$1,461,309  during  June. 

The  Tar  Heel  total  for  June  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $834,000  less  than  the  $2,- 
295,000  May  total,  but  was  $915,000  higher 
than  the  April  figure  of  $546,000. 

The  national  Government  contracts  to¬ 
tal  for  June  was  $181,291,677.  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  part  amounted  to  0.8  per  cent  of 
:he  national  total. 

The  contracts  received  by  North  Caro- 
ina  industries  called  for  supply  of  such 
iommodities  as  tobacco  manufactures, 
extiles,  furniture  and  other  wood  pred¬ 
icts,  clay  and  glass  products,  iron  and 
>teel,  and  electrical  machinery. 

The  inspection  staff  of  the  North  Caro- 
ina  Department  of  Labor  checks  compli- 
mce  of  Tar  Heel  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ts  witli  the  minimum  wage,  overtime  and 
>ther  provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Pub¬ 
ic  Contracts  Act.  The  statute  applies  to 
ill  Government  contracts  valued  at  more 
ihan  $10,000. 


Price  Spiral  Continues 

— 

j  A  price  climb  of  slightly  less  than  1 
jer  cent  between  mid-May  and  mid-June 
Irought  the  cost  of  living  to  a  point  59 
jer  cent  higher  than  in  August,  1939 — an 
11-time  high  in  the  history  of  the  United 
i'tates. 

This  was  reported  last  month  by  the 
'■ureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  Bureau’s 
rice  index,  based  upon  the  retail  cost  of 

Iving  essentials  in  56  major  cities,  indi- 
lted  that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
3  per  cent  during  the  past  year  alone, 
leat  prices  increased  6.4  per  cent  between 
j  ay  15  and  June  15.  Food  prices  as  a 
hole  rose  1.5  per  cent  during  the  month. 


Congress  Adjourns  Without 
Acting  on  Bill 

An  increase  to  65  cents  an  hour  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  wage, 
from  its  present  level  of  40  cents,  would 
mean  direct  wage  increases  for  about 
1,500,000  of  the  approximately  20,500,000 
working  people  covered  by  the  Act. 

This  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  William 
R.  McComb,  Administrator  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  in 
testimony  presented  before  a  House  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Subcommittee  last 
month. 

In  view  of  testimony  received  by  con¬ 
gressional  committees  a  year  ago,  at 
which  “not  a  single  witness  opposed  an 
increase  in  the  minimum,”  Mr.  McComb 
said,  the  Congress  should  raise  the  Act’s 
minimum  wage  to  65  cents. 

No  Action 

The  80th  Congress  adjourned  July  27 
without  taking  action  upon  the  bill  to  in¬ 
crease  the  minimum  wage  to  65  cents. 

In  a  joint  statement  issued  previously 
by  the  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
introduced  identical  bills  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  had 
declared:  “It  is  high  time  our  Congress 
paid  heed  to  the  needs  of  the  common 
people  of  this  country.  There  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  legal  minimum  wage  since 
the  law'  was  passed  in  1938.  Since  1938 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  over  55  per 
cent.” 

Figures  released  by  the  Bureau  of  La¬ 
bor  Statistics  since  that  statement  was 
made  show  that  the  cost  of  living  has  in¬ 
creased  59  per  cent  since  August  1939. 

Improved  Standards 

If  the  improved  labor  standards  en¬ 
visioned  by  the  Congress  which  adopted 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  in  1938  are  to 
be  attained,  Mr.  McComb  told  the  House 
Subcommittee,  “the  minimum  wage  must 
be  substantially  increased.”  He  cited  sta¬ 
tistics  to  show  that  the  present  40  cents 
an  hour  minimum  wage  will  buy  only  as 
much  as  26  cents  bought  in  1938,  and, 
therefore,  “has  become  obsolete.” 

"Even  though  the  cost  to  industry  of 
raising  the  minimum  wage  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  small,”  Mr.  McComb  asserted, 
“the  benefits  it  would  bring  to  the  million 
and  a  half  workers,  most  of  them  un¬ 
organized,  who  receive  less  than  65  cents 
an  hour  would  be  comparatively  great. 
In  some  cases  it  would  mean  the  difference 
l>etween  an  adequate  and  an  insufficient 
diet,  between  decent  and  shoddy  clothes, 
in  other  words,  between  decent  standards 
of  living  and  health  in  the  American  tra¬ 
dition,  and  standards  which  are  wholly 
inadequate.” 

Floor  Under  Wages 

A  65-cent  minimum  would  benefit  not 
only  the  unorganized  workers,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Comb  said.  “It  would  also  be  of  most  def¬ 
inite  value  in  putting  an  effective  floor 
under  wages  and,  in  the  event  of  a  reces¬ 
sion,  bolstering  the  entire  wage  structure 
to  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  merchants.” 

The  effect  on  the  price  level  of  raising 
the  minimum  wage  to  65  cents  an  hour 
would  be  negligible,  the  Administrator 
declared.  “Even  if  we  use  the  w'age  dis- 


at  Least  65c  An  Hour 

tributions  as  of  October,  1946,  the  direct 
effect  of  a  65-cent  minimum  on  total  pay 
rolls  of  covered  establishments  would  be 
small — about  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent,” 
he  said. 

He  called  attention  to  what  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  widespread  misconception 
that  only  unmarried  young  men  and 
women  just  starting  to  work  receive  low 
wages.”  He  rated  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  study  which  showed  that  “the  bulk 
of  the  low-paid  workers  were  not  single 
workers,  but  were  married.” 


MORE  THAN  1,000  APPRENTICES 
INDENTURED  UNDER  STATE- 
APPROVED  TRAINING  PLAN 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
chine  mechanics,  11  maintenance  mechan¬ 
ics,  seven  refrigeration  mechanics,  four 
motor  repairmen,  four  construction  equip¬ 
ment  mechanics,  two  sewing  machine 
mechanics,  one  power  brake  specialist,  one 
elevator  mechanic,  and  one  blacksmith. 

Building  Trades 

The  building  and  construction  industry 
accounts  for  the  second  largest  group  of 
apprentices  training  under  authorized  pro¬ 
grams.  This  group,  totaling  411  appren¬ 
tices,  includes  84  electricians,  80  plumbers, 
73  carpenters,  70  sheet  metal  and  roofing 
workers,  30  cabinetmakers,  24  brickma- 
sons,  14  painters,  eight  plasterers,  eight 
glaziers,  five  steamfitters,  two  cement  fin¬ 
ishers,  two  glass  mechanics,  two  iron 
fabricators,  and  two  crane  engineer's. 

Printing  Trades 

A  small  but  steadily  growing  group  of 
apprentices  are  engaged  in  learning  the 
printing  trades.  Of  32  apprentices  in  this 
group,  20  are  learning  to  be  printers,  nine 
to  be  printer-pressmen,  and  three  to  be 
compositors. 

Other  Trades 

Other  miscellaneous  trades  and  crafts 
under  which  apprentice  training  programs 
have  been  established  cover  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  occupations.  Small  groups  of  ap¬ 
prentices  are  busy  learning  everything 
from  the  high  art  of  cooking  to  the  grue¬ 
some  mysteries  of  embalming.  These  pro- 
grams  cover  the  activities  of  five  meat- 
cutters,  four  garment  cutters,  four  uphol¬ 
sterers,  four  embalmers  and  funeral  direc¬ 
tors,  three  molders,  three  operating  en¬ 
gineers,  two  bookbinders,  two  bakers,  one 
stone  cutter,  one  pen  ruling  machine  op¬ 
erator,  one  line  foreman,  and  one  cook. 

High  Standards 

The  job  of  the  Division  of  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Training,  says  Director  Beddingfield, 
is  not  only  to  initiate  training  programs, 
but  to  see  to  it  that  the  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  conform  to  the  high  standards 
established  by  the  North  Carolina  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Council.  These  standards,  which 
are  embodied  in  all  agreements  approved 
by  the  division,  have  been  developed  as 
the  result  of  much  study  by  the  Council 
since  the  enactment  in  1939  of  the  North 
Carolina  Voluntary  Apprenticeship  Act. 
They  provide  for  continuous  employment, 
a  living  wage,  and  thorough  on-the-job 
training  with  related  technical  studies. 
Apprentices  training  under  one  of  these 
agreements  are  assured  of  genuinely  tech¬ 
nical  training  in  a  skilled  trade  or  craft. 
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Residential  Building  Slows  Down  During 
June;  Nonresidential  Construction  Goes  Up 


Total  of  $6,735,973  Reported 
by  61  Cities  and  Towns 
in  Month  of  June 


Building  activity  in  61  North  Carolina 
cities  and  towns,  including  the  26  cities 
of  over  10,000  population,  remained  at  a 
moderate  level  during  June,  when  1,367 
permits  were  issued.  The  permits  were 
valued  at  a  total  of  $6,735,973.  This  was 
about.  $165,000  lower  than  the  figure  for 
May,  which  included  reports  from  64 
cities  and  towns. 

Reports  for  June  were  regarded  as  re¬ 
flecting  continued  resistance  to  high  build¬ 
ing  costs  on  the  part  of  prospective  home¬ 
builders.  Residential  building  fell  off 
$323,000  compared  with  the  May  total. 
Additions,  Alterations  and  repairs  also  de¬ 
clined  by  $245,000.  Nonresidential  build¬ 
ing,  however,  jumped  up  by  approximately 
$400,000  during  June. 

Totals  for  June  were:  residential  build¬ 
ing,  697  permits  valued  at  $3,788,269 ; 
nonresidential  building,  268  permits 
valued  at  $2,405,917 ;  additions,  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs,  402  permits  valued  at 
$541,787. 


Residential  Building 

The  total  of  697  permits  issued  for  con¬ 
struction  of  dwellings  included  662  one- 
family  houses,  26  duplexes,  four  dwellings 
in  combination  with  business  establish¬ 
ments,  four  apartment  buildings,  and  one 
apartment  building  in  combination  with 
a  business  establishment.  When  completed 
these  facilities  will  provide  housing  for 
793  families. 

The  average  cost  of  a  one-family  dwell¬ 
ing,  based  upon  estimates  given  by  pro¬ 
spective  builders  in  June,  was  $4,839.  ex¬ 
clusive  of  cost  of  building  sites. 

Nonresidential  Building 

New  nonresidential  buildings  author¬ 
ized  during  June  included  106  stores,  31 
factories  and  workshops,  61  private  and 
12  commercial  garages,  10  office  buildings, 
10  churches,  five  amusement  places,  five 
service  stations,  one  educational  building, 
and  118  miscellaneous  small  structures. 

The  10  office  buildings  alone  accounted 
for  $1,055,250  of  the  June  nonresidential 
total. 

A  total  of  297  permits  for  additions,  al¬ 
terations  and  repairs  to  dwellings  were 
valued  at  $280,522.  The  105  permits  for 
nonresidential  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs  were  valued  at  $261,265. 


Cost  of  Living  Less  in  Canada 


A  survey  made  by  the  Canadian  War¬ 
time  Prices  and  Trade  Board  shows  that 
food  prices,  which  are  still  under  control 
in  Canada,  are  far  below  prices  in  the 
United  States.  Since  August,  1939,  the 
cost  of  living  in  Canada  has  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  30  per  cent.  Latest  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  an 
increase  of  59  per  cent  during  the  same 
period  in  the  United  States. 


Cities  and  Towns 

The  26  cities  of  more  than  10,000  popu¬ 
lation  accounted  for  $5,754,697  of  the  June 
total.  Reports  from  35  smaller  towns 
added  up  to  $981,276. 

Charlotte  led  the  reporting  cities  with 
a  total  of  $982,090.  Asheville  was  second 
with  $913,406.  Raleigh  was  third  with 
$777,469. 

Type  of  June  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Reporting 
Cities 


Bldgs,  lor  Which 
Permits  Were 

TYPE  OF  BLDG.  Issued 

Residential  Buildings:  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings _ _ 513  $2,612,769 

Two- family  dwellings _ _ 23  185,600 

One-  and  two-family  dwellings 

with  stores  or  shops  therewith  1  16,000 

Three-  and  four-fam.  dwellings..  2  335,000 


SUMMARY  OP  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  TOTAL 


539  $3,149,369 


JUNE  1946  AND  JUNE  1947 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

June  1946 

June  194  7 

Percent. 

Change 

June  1946 

June  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ 

919 

1,183 

+  28.7 

$4,123,641 

$5,754,697 

+  39.6 

Residential  buildings - 

405 

539 

+  33.1 

2,171,262 

3,149,369 

+  45.0 

Nonresidential  buildings - 

173 

214 

+  23.7 

1,556,450 

2,099.237 

+34.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

341 

430 

+  26.1 

395,929 

506,091 

+  27.8 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MAY  1947  ANY  JUNE  1947 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

May  194  7 

June  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

May  1947 

June  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  - - - - - 

1,288 

1,183 

—  8.2 

$5,783,935 

$5,754,697 

—  0.5 

Residential  buildings  .  -  — 

603 

539 

—  10.6 

3,437,865 

3,149,369 

—  8.4 

Nonresidential  buildings  .  .  — 

201 

214 

+  1.9 

1,663,700 

2,099,237 

+  26.2 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

484 

430 

—  11.2 

682,370 

506,091 

—  25.8 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 


Amusement  and  recreation 

places _ _  2  $  7,500 

Churches _ 9  48,950 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries  and  other  workshops  28  391,050 

Garages,  commercial . 9  115,523 

Garages,  private _ _ - . .  53  28,750 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  1  7,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  8  1,048,300 

Educational  buildings _ 1  1,100 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  sta¬ 
bles,  barns,  etc. _  12  6,785 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  81  431,394 

All  other  nonresidential _  10  12,885 


TOTAL _ _ 214  $2,099,237 

Additions,  Alterations,  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .329  $  231,341 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings _  3  28,300 

On  nonresidential  buildings _ _  98  246,450 


TOTAL _  _ 430  $  506,091 


SUMMARY  OF  JUNE  1947  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  June  1946  Included  for  Comparison 


No.  of 

Private 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

New  Nonresidential 

Additions 

Altera- 

Estimated  Cost  ol  All 

CITY 

Build- 

Construe- 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Bnildlngs 

tlons  and  Repairs 

Conslrnction  Work 

tags 

tion 

June  1946|June  1 9 4 7 1  June  1946  |  June  1947 

June  1946 

June  1947 

June  1946 

June  1947 

June  1946 

June  1947 

TOTAL 

539  |  $3,149,369 

$2,171, 262|$3, 149, 369 

489 

622 

$1,556,450!$2,099,237 

$  395,929 

$  506,091 

$4,123,641 

$5,754,697 

Asheville  .  _ 

21 

95,150 

59,300 

95,150 

21 

21 

4,990 

803,745 

18,550 

14,511 

82,840 

913,406 

Burlington _ 

17 

83,650 

37,497 

83,650 

9 

17 

100 

33,395 

14,700 

15,150 

52,297 

132,195 

Charlotte _ 

62 

672,295 

636,740 

672,295 

128 

120 

95,890 

202,965 

28,708 

106,830 

761,338 

982,090 

Concord  _ 

20,900 

6 

7,200 

1,350 

29,450 

Durham  _ 

31 

206,400 

141,300 

206,400 

20 

39 

722,150 

130,800 

43,750 

44,700 

907,400 

381,900 

Elizabeth  City . . 

9,550 

6 

11,800 

21,350 

Fayetteville  - . . 

33 

93,449 

134,225 

93,449 

44 

33 

53,750 

350 

12,337 

10,680 

200,312 

104,479 

Gastonia . . . . 

18 

76,200 

36,000 

76,200 

12 

18 

28,500 

20,000 

11,500 

2,500 

76,000 

98,700 

Goldsboro _ 

7 

37,000 

2,000 

37,000 

3 

7 

10,850 

17,600 

6,455 

7,550 

37,305 

62,150 

Greensboro— _ 

102 

595,700 

101,375 

595,700 

22 

113 

41,405 

39,025 

11,610 

56.165 

154,390 

690,890 

Greenville  . . . __ 

3 

10,350 

25,500 

10,350 

4 

3 

3,400 

3,500 

23,000 

51  900 

13,850 

Hickory  ....  _ 

10 

37,400 

72,000 

37,400 

13 

10 

46,500 

22,000 

l'OOO 

2,750 

119,500 

62,150 

High  Point  _ _ _ 

17 

89,400 

103,800 

89,400 

28 

17 

14.975 

18,250 

63,810 

26,460 

182,585 

134,110 

Kinston _ _ _ _ _ 

12 

67,000 

1  7,700 

67,000 

12 

] ,800 

45,700 

2  5  00 

1  0  5 00 

1  1  0  2  00 

Lexington _ _ 

6 

18,500 

21,800 

18,500 

8 

6 

3*850 

19^850 

25,050 

15  +  50 

50,700 

54+00 

New  Bern  _ _ _ 

21,500 

6 

4,400 

3,725 

20  095 

Raleigh _ 

58 

382,450 

156,900 

382,450 

31 

62 

80,765 

350  444 

35  575 

9  9  7  0  0  5 

777  400 

Reids  ville _ 

14 

46,900 

12,775 

46,900 

4 

14 

25,200 

10,423 

4,000 

8,200 

41,975 

65,’  523 

Rocky  Mount _ 

9 

34,000 

81,900 

34,000 

17 

10 

27,575 

30,800 

2,350 

18,000 

111,825 

82,800 

Salisbury _ _ _ 

20 

91,600 

44,500 

91,600 

11 

20 

287,900 

10,840 

12,330 

4,785 

344,730 

107,225 

Shelby  _ _ _ _ _ 

9 

43,500 

26,700 

43,500 

10 

10 

11,000 

3,700 

20  700 

,58  2  00 

Statesville _ , _ 

35 

181,200 

191,300 

181.200 

41 

35 

5,900 

120,500 

10  7  9  00 

2  01  7  00 

Thomasville _ 

4 

20,200 

400  20,200 

1 

4 

9,700 

450 

IOIOO 

2  0  650 

Wilmington _ 

4 

30,100 

17,000 

30,100 

2 

4 

36,500 

50,000 

57,445 

43.500  1 1  0.945 

123,600 

Wilson  .  _ 

9 

36,700 

39,700 

36,700 

6 

9 

04  1  00 

Winston-Salem _ 

|  38 

200.225 

140.700 

200.225 

29 

38 

31.350 

54  +  50 

52,759 

55.035 

224.809 

310,210 
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ACCIDENT  RATES  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 


Report  Shows  Cotton  Textiles,  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Exceed  the 
National  Average;  Hosiery,  Rayon,  Wool  and 
Wearing  Apparel  Are  Lower 


Advisory  Board  Makes  Changes 
in  Safety  Award  Rules 


Certificates  of  Safety  Achievement, 
which  have  been  awarded  to  qualifying 
firms  jointly  by  the  State  and  Federal  De¬ 
partments  of  Labor,  will  he  awarded  on 
an  annual  basis  beginning  with  Jan.  1948. 
The  awards  previously  have  been  given 
for  accident  rate  reductions  based  upon 
the  records  of  comparable  six-month 
periods. 

Thus,  to  establish  its  qualification  for 
an  award  beginning  in  January  1948.  an 
establishment  must  compare  its  accident 
frequency  rate  for  the  calendar  year  1947 
with  its  rate  for  the  calendar  year  1946. 
If  the  rate  established  in  1946  was  re¬ 
duced  by  40  per  cent  or  more  during 
1947.  or  if  the  plant  has  maintained  a 
frequency  rate  at  least  75  per  cent  below 
the  State  average  for  the  industry,  it  is 
eligible  for  a  Certificate  of  Safety  Achieve¬ 
ment.  However,  no  establishment  showing 
an  accident  rate  increase  will  he  eligible 
for  the  award,  even  though  its  frequency 
rates  for  both  years  may  have  been  75 
per  cent  or  more  lower  than  the  State 
average. 

These  changes  were  made  by  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  for  the  Conservation  of  Man¬ 
power  in  North  Carolina  Industry  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Raleigh  in  April  1947, 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Awards 
Committee.  The  Advisory  Board,  consist¬ 
ing  of  industrial  safety  engineers  from 
many  of  North  Carolina's  leading  indus¬ 
tries.  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  longer 
award  period  would  be  to  the  best  interest 
of  all  concerned,  and  that  the  annual 
period  should  be  made  the  time  basis  for 
all  types  of  awards. 

Advisory  Board  Findings 

The  following  findings  of  the  Advisory 
Board  are  now  in  effect : 

1.  That  the  joint  State-Federal  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Safety  Achievement  continue  to  be 
awarded  to  industrial  plants  which  estab¬ 
lish  their  eligibility  for  such  awards  by 
reducing  their  accident  frequency  rates  by 
40  per  cent  or  more  for  a  given  period, 
compared  with  a  similar  period  of  the 
previous  year,  or  by  maintaining  a  perfect 
accident  record  during  the  designated 
period. 

2.  That  all  Certificates  of  Safety 
Achievement  be  issued  upon  an  annual 
basis  instead  of  the  semi-annual  period 
which  has  been  used  previously.  This 
change  to  he  effective  for  the  calendar 
year  1947.  as  compared  with  the  calendar 
year  1946.  Certificates  to  he  awarded,  if 
possible,  between  March  15  and  July  1  of 
the  year  following  the  year  in  which  the 
award  was  earned. 

3.  That  a  special  award  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  small  plants  having  less  than  50 


Interesting  Report  Made 
By  National  City  Bank 

Corporation  Profits  Up  100  Per 
Cent  During  First  Half 
of  1947 

Net  profits  of  451  leading  United  States 
corporations  were  slightly  more  than  100 
per  cent  higher  during  the  first  half  of 
1947  than  in  the  first  half  of  1946.  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  reported  recently  by  the 
National  City  Bank. 

After  making  deductions  for  taxes,  in¬ 
terest,  depreciation,  reserves  and  other 
charges,  but  before  paying  dividends,  the 
451  corporations  had  net  profits  totaling 
$1,590,774,000  for  the  first  half  of  1947. 
This  compares  with  net  profits  of  $795,- 
030,000  for  the  same  period  in  1946. 

The  corporations  represented  leading 
firms  in  manufacturing,  mining,  quarrying, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  service  and 
amusement  industries. 


employees.  This  award  to  be  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  in  physical  makeup  from  the  one  giv¬ 
en  to  plants  having  a  minimum  of  50  em¬ 
ployees.  With  the  exception  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees,  all  established  require¬ 
ments  for  the  regular  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  must  be  met  by  the  qualify¬ 
ing  smaller  plants. 

4.  That  plants  having  frequency  rates 
so  low  that  it  is  impracticable  for  them 
to  reduce  their  frequency  rates  by  40  per 
cent  be  issued  a  suitable  certificate  if 
they  maintain  their  present  frequency  rate 
at,  or  reduce  their  rate  to,  a  point  at  least 
75  per  cent  below  the  State  average  for 
their  particular  industry.  This  certificate 
shall  be  issued  jointly  by  the  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Labor,  if  possible 
to  arrange ;  if  not,  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  In  either  case,  the  amount 
of  the  frequency  rate  reduction  shall  be 
shown  on  the  certificates.  In  industries 
having  an  insufficient  number  of  plants 
operating  in  North  Carolina  upon  whose 
frequency  rates  a  State  average  may  be 
based,  the  national  average  for  the  indus¬ 
try  will  be  substituted. 


The  Department  of  Labor  this  month 
issued  the  second  in  a  series  of  reports 
on  accident  frequency  rates  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  industries  which  are  being  prepared 
in  order  to  show  Tar  Heel  firms  where 
they  stand  in  the  industrial  accident  pic¬ 
ture. 

The  reports,  which  are  compiled  by  two 
Labor  Department  safety  inspectors,  are 
based  upon  accident  records  obtained  in 
the  course  of  routine  inspection  work.  Com¬ 
pleted  reports  show  each  industrial  plant 
exactly  where  it  stands  in  comparison 
with  the  accident  frequency  rate  of  the 
particular  industry  throughout  North 
Carolina.  The  reports  are  a  part  of  the 
Labor  Department’s  program  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  manpower  in  North  Carolina 
industry. 

Textile  Industry 

This  month’s  report  concerns  accident 
frequency  rates  in  textile  plants,  which 
employ  two  out  of  every  three  manufac¬ 
turing  workers  in  North  Carolina.  Al¬ 
though  the  reports  of  individual  plants 
are  not  available  for  publication,  the  totals 
for  the  industry  and  for  each  branch  of 
the  industry  are  available. 

Reports  from  462  textile  mills  covering 
the  calendar  year  1946  showed  a  total 
of  165,375,757  manhours  worked  during 
the  year,  in  the  course  of  which  the  plant 
workers  suffered  2,435  lost-time  accidents. 
This  gives  an  average  frequency  rate  of 
14.72  for  the  North  Carolina  textile  in¬ 
dustry. 

An  accident  frequency  rate  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  lost-time  ac¬ 
cidents  by  1,000,000  and  dividing  the  re¬ 
sult  by  the  total  number  of  manhours 
worked.  A  lost-time  accident  is  defined  as 
“an  injury  which  causes  disability  to  any 
employee,  extending  beyond  the  day  or 
shift  on  which  it  occurred.” 

Cotton  Textiles 

The  North  Carolina  cotton  textile  plants 
in  1946  had  an  accident  frequency  rate 
considerably  higher  than  the  national  av¬ 
erage  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Re¬ 
ports  from  240  cotton  textile  mills  showed 
a  total  of  104,515,649  manhours  worked 
and  1,775  lost-time  accidents.  This  gives 
a  frequency  rate  of  16.98.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  na¬ 
tional  average  for  1946  was  12.0. 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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Weekly  earnings  of  North  Carolina  non- 
agricultural  workers  averaged  $36.02  in 
July,  an  increase  of  1.5  per  cent  over  .Tune 
earnings. 

Hourly  earnings  averaged  92.8  cents,  an 
increase  of  0.4  per  cent. 

The  workweek  in  all  industries  aver¬ 
aged  38.3  hours,  an  increase  of  one  per¬ 
cent  over  the  June  workweek. 

As  usual,  the  trend  of  hourly  and  week¬ 
ly  earnings  was  up  in  some  industries  and 
down  in  others,  hut  the  over-all  trend 
was  up. 


The  most  impressive  increase  in  average 
weekly  earnings  in  July  occurred  in  the 
tobacco  manufacturing  industry.  The 
length  of  the  workweek  in  tobacco  manu¬ 
facturing  increased  from  38.5  hours  in 
June  to  43.8  hours  in  July — an  increase 
of  13.8  per  cent.  This  caused  a  jump  of 
12.8  per  cent  in  average  weekly  earnings, 
which  went  from  $40.48  in  .Tune  to  $45.65 
in  July.  Tobacco  plants  took  on  an  addi¬ 
tional  3,000  workers  in  June  to  handle  ex¬ 
panded  production. 

Hourly  earnings  in  the  textile  industry, 
which  employed  over  210.000  workers,  av¬ 
eraged  96.1  cents  in  July — nearly  two  cents 
higher  than  the  average  for  all  manufac¬ 
turing.  Textile  average  hourly  earnings 
increased  0.6  per  cent. 

Workers  in  durable  goods  manufactur¬ 
ing  averaged  $35.19  a  week  and  84.5  cents 
an  hour.  Earnings  in  nondurable  goods 
manufacturing  were  somewhat  higher,  av¬ 
eraging  $36.48  per  week  and  96.3  cents  an 
hour. 

Ten  manufacturing  industry  groups  paid 
average  wages  of  more  than  $1  an  hour. 
Only  one  nonmanufacturing  industry  group 
—transportation,  communication,  and  oth¬ 
er  public  utilities — averaged  over  $1. 

Nonmanufacturing  industries  paid  wag¬ 
es  averaging  $33.97  per  week  and  81.7 
cents  an  hour.  The  workweek  was  about 
three  hours  longer  than  in  manufacturing. 

Weekly  wages  of  hotel  employees,  which 
fell  6.6  per  cent  in  June,  went  down  an¬ 
other  one  i>er  cent  in  July,  averaging  $18.04 
for  a  workweek  of  more  than  45  hours. 

Manufacturing  Employment 

Declines  Slightly  in  July 

Employment  in  North  Carolina  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  wlreh  stood  at  364,- 
600  in  July,  was  about  1.000  less  than  in 
June. 

The  change  over  the  month  represented 
an  over  all  decline  of  only  three  tenths  of 
('lie  per  cent.  Compared  with  July  1946, 
employment  in  manufacturing  had  gained 
1.4  per  cent  by  July  this  year. 

Continuing  a  trend  which  has  been  evi¬ 
dent  for  the  past  four  months,  employ¬ 
ment  in  textile  mills  fell  off  by  0.3  [>er 
cent  during  July.  Cotton  textile  mills  laid 
off  about  1,300  working  people  and  rayon 
and  silk  mills  showed  slight  declines. 
These  layoffs  were  offset  by  gains  of  some 
900  employees  by  knitting  mills  and  of 
about  100  by  woolen  and  worsted  mills. 

Approximately  210,500  workers  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  textile  manufacturing  in  July. 
This  was  nearly  58  per  cent  of  all  manu¬ 
facturing  employment  in  the  State. 

Employment  in  tobacco  manufacturing 
declined  1.9  per  cent  in  July,  but  was  still 
2.7  per  cent  higher  than  in  July  1946. 

Employment  in  lumber  and  timber  basic 
products  industries  was  down  1.3  i>er  cent 
below  the  June  figure. 

Industries  showing  substantial  gains 
during  July  were  electrical  machinery,  up 
3.3  per  cent :  stone,  clay  and  glass  prod 
nets,  up  4.5 ;  food  products,  up  2.8. 


A  panhandler  stepped  up  to  Henry  and 
asked  for  20  cents  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  “But 
coffee  is  only  10  cents,”  objected  Henry.  “I 
know,"  was  the  polite  retort,  “but  won't 
you  join  me?” 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 


PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

July  1947  Compared  with  June  1947 


INDUSTRY 


Average  Per  Average  Per  Average  Per 

Weekly  Cent  Honrly  Cent  Hrs.  Per  Cent 

Earnings  Change  Earnings  Change  Week  Chan 


All  Manufacturing _ 

..  $36.29 

+ 

1.8 

94.4 

+ 

0.5 

38.4 

+ 

1.1 

Durable  Goods . 

+ 

0.1 

84.5 

+ 

0.7 

41.7 

0.5 

Nondurable  Goods . 

....  36.48 

+ 

2.0 

96.3 

+ 

0.4 

37.9 

+ 

1.6 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products . 

..  $44.27 

+ 

4.6 

101.3 

+ 

1.1 

43.7 

+ 

3.6 

Electrical  Machinery . . . 

— 

1.0 

84.9 

+ 

0.2 

38.9 

1.3 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

....  43.07 

— 

2.9 

100.7 

0.1 

42.8 

— 

2.7 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products . 

....  32.18 

— 

1.9 

73.0 

+ 

1.2 

44.1 

— 

3.1 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

32.09 

— 

1.4 

70.9 

+ 

1.7 

45.2 

— 

3.0 

Planing  and  Plywood . . . 

....  32.45 

— 

2.7 

76.4 

+ 

0.1 

42.5 

— 

2.7 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods . 

....  34.25 

+ 

1.0 

82.6 

+ 

0.2 

41.5 

+ 

0.7 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs . 

...34.01 

+ 

0.7 

83.0 

+ 

0.5 

41.0 

+ 

0.2 

Wooden  Containers . 

....  31.72 

+ 

6.9 

69.0 

+ 

0.3 

46.0 

+ 

6.7 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . 

— 

3.1 

84.2 

+ 

0.4 

38.8 

3.5 

Other  Durable  Goods* . 

...  45.19 

+ 

2.5 

108.9 

+ 

1.0 

41.5 

+ 

1.5 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products. _ 

$35.38 

+ 

1.4 

96.1 

+ 

0.6 

36.8 

+ 

0.8 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

. .  35  45 

+ 

1.0 

95.9 

+ 

0.6 

37.0 

+ 

0.5 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

...41.07 

+ 

1.0 

100.2 

0.1 

41.0 

+ 

1.2 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills . 

....  37.83 

0.1 

93.3 

+ 

O.S 

40.6 

0.7 

Knitting  Mills . 

+ 

4.0 

96.5 

+ 

1.2 

34.9 

+ 

2.9 

Full-fashion  Hosiery . 

+ 

7.0 

1 10.0 

+ 

0.9 

35.6 

+ 

6.0 

Seamless  Hosiery . 

...  28.61 

+ 

2.5 

86.6 

+ 

O.S 

33.0 

+ 

1.5 

Fin.,  Sp.  and  Coat.  Text,  (except  w&w).  36.33 

— 

2.5 

97.9 

1.0 

37.1 

1.6 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Prods. 

..  27.58 

+ 

2.9 

79.0 

— 

0.4 

34.9 

+ 

3.3 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

...  31.91 

5.1 

73.7 

_ 

3.4 

43.3 

1.8 

Dairy  Products . . 

+ 

0.3 

79.8 

+ 

O.S 

43.3 

0.7 

Bakery  Products . 

3.8 

82.3 

no 

ch. 

41.4 

_ 

3.9 

Beverage  Products . 

+ 

0.2 

73.3 

+ 

0.4 

45.5 

0.2 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 

...  45.65 

+12.8 

104.3 

0.9 

43.8 

+13.8 

Cigarettes . 

+ 

9.0 

106.0 

_ 

2.0 

43.8 

4-11.5 

Paper  and  Allied  Products . 

+ 

1.9 

122.0 

+ 

0.8 

45.1 

+ 

1  1 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills . 

..  58.37 

+ 

1.4 

127.2 

+ 

0.8 

45.9 

+ 

0  7 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind . 

...  46.07 

0.2 

1 15.3 

1.1 

40.0 

+ 

1  0 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 

-  37.11 

+ 

1.6 

92.2 

+ 

2.0 

40.2 

0  5 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf 

3.0 

89.3 

1.8 

40.8 

_ 

1.2 

Nonmanufacturing 

Total . . 

— 

0.5 

81.7 

+ 

0.1 

41.6 

0  5 

Retail . 

+ 

0.7 

71.3 

0.7 

41  0 

+ 

1  ^ 

Wholesale . 

+ 

0.1 

94.8 

+ 

0.4 

45  7 

o^> 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning . 

..  25.27 

0.6 

54.2 

+ 

0  9 

46  C 

1.7 

0.9 

2.9 

1.9 
1.0 

1.0 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries 

..  34.23 

_ 

1.9 

79  9 

1  1 

4*>  g 

Trans.,  Com.  and  Other  Public  Utilities 
Hotels . 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants . 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage . 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg 

..  40.92 

..  33.94 
..  46.63 

+ 

+ 

2.6 

1.0 

0.3 

8.7 

1.5 

101.7  +  0.2 

39.7  +  0.8 

86.6  —  0.6 

No  hours  reported 

92.8  +  0.4 

40.2 
45.4 

39.2 

38.8 

+ 

+ 

their  products.  ' .  '  ”  7  ’  and  auto  equipment ;  nonferrous  metals  and 

duItDeCadeS  ,6ather  and  ,eath6r  products  •  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in- 
X  Less  than  0.1% . 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  713  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile.  service  and  mining  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  12.646  working  people  were  inspect¬ 
ed  during  July  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  North  Carolina  labor  laws  and  the 
safety  and  health  regulations. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1,257 
violations  of  the  laws  and  regulations. 
Compliances  with  current  and  previous 
recommendations  of  the  inspectors  were 
rejiorted  in  1.502  instances. 

The  violations  found  and  compliances 
secured  were  as  follows : 


Hour  Law . 

Viola¬ 

tions 

....  30 

Compli¬ 

ances 

61 

Child  Labor . 

....  593 

675 

Time  Records... 

45 

56 

Drinking  Facilities  .. 

....  ii 

20 

Sanitation . . 

....  90 

126 

Seats  . 

o 

Q 

Safety  ('ode  ... 

222 

266 

First  Aid . 

....  16 

3,3 

Ventilation . 

0 

1 

Light  . 

0 

9 

<  )ther . 

....  247 

259 

Seven  complaints,  variously  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  child  labor  and  maximum 
hour  laws,  and  the  safety  and  health 
regulations,  were  investigated  during  July. 
The  violations  were  substantiated  in  each 
case  and  immediate  compliance  was  se¬ 
cured. 

A  grocery  store  and  a  cafe  were  prose¬ 
cuted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
violations  of  the  child  labor  law.  Found 
guilty,  the  defendants  were  fined  and  were 
ordered  to  pay  the  court  costs. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  15  establishments  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  interstate  commerce  were  in¬ 
spected  to  secure  compliance  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  wage-hour  law  during  July. 

Violations  of  the  overtime  provision 
were  found  in  32  establishments.  Viola¬ 
tions  of  the  minimum  wage  (40  cents  an 
hour)  were  found  in  six  establishments. 
Five  of  the  firms  inspected  were  violating 
both  overtime  and  minimum  wage  pro- 
visiions.  Thirty-seven  of  the  establish¬ 
ments  were  failing  to  keep  the  employee 
and  payroll  records  prescribed  by  the 
wage-hour  law. 

Eight  of  the  45  establishments  inspected 
were  in  full  compliance  with  the  wage- 
hour  law. 

Back  wages  totaling  $10,263.14  were 
paid  to  303  employees  by  21  firms  during 
July.  The  payments  were  made  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  inspections  which  disclosed  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  overtime  violations. 


Public  Contracts  in  State 

Total  $1,319*942  in  July 

North  Carolina  dealers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  received  government  contracts  total¬ 
ing  $1,310,042  during  July. 

The  July  total  was  $141,367  less  than 
the  June  figure.  North  Carolina  received 
about  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
national  total  of  $253,515,163  reported  for 
July. 

Tar  Heel  contracts  were  principally  for 
the  production  and  supply  of  food  and 
tobacco  products,  textiles,  furniture,  stone. 


clay  and  glass  products,  and  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  pay  roll  inspection  staff  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
checks  compliance  of  Tar  Heel  dealers  and 
manufacturers  with  the  minimum  wage, 
overtime,  child  labor  and  other  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Public  Contracts  Act.  The 
statute  applies  to  government  contracts 
valued  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

I.A.G.L.O.  Will  Meet  In 

Asheville  This  Month 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Offi¬ 
cials  will  convene  in  Asheville  September 
23-25  at  the  George  Vanderbilt  Hotel. 

Approximately  100  delegates,  represent¬ 
ing  state  labor  departments,  Canadian  pro¬ 
vincial  labor  departments,  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  the  three-day  meeting. 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  I.A.G.L.O..  will  present  his  re¬ 
port  of  activities  of  the  Association  during 
the  past  year. 


ACCIDENT  RATES  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Dyeing  and  Finishing 

The  frequency  rate  of  Tar  Heel  dyeing 
and  finishing  textile  mills  was  much  high¬ 
er  than  the  national  average.  Reports 
from  17  dyeing  and  finishing  mills  showed 
7.376,928  manhours  worked  and  225  lost¬ 
time  accidents,  giving  a  frequency  rate  of 
30.50.  The  national  average  for  the  indus¬ 
try  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  was  18.8. 

Hosiery 

Four  other  branches  of  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  in  North  Carolina  showed  frequency 
rates  substantially  lower  than  the  reported 
national  averages. 

Tar  Heel  hosiery  mills,  including  re¬ 
ports  from  143  plants,  rolled  up  24,296,951 
manhours  of  work  and  had  165  lost-time 
accidents,  giving  a  frequency  rate  of  6.79 
— compared  with  a  national  average  of  9.8 
in  hosiery  mills. 

Rayon 

Twenty-six  North  Carolina  rayon  mills 
reported  15,491.068  manhours  worked  dur- 
( Continued  on  page  4) 


ESTIMATED  MANUF 
NOR 

ACTURING  EMPLOY1 
TH  CAROLINA 

f  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart 

with  June  1947  and  July 

usands  of  Employees) 

V1ENT  IN 

PREPARED  BI 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of 

July  1947  Compared 

(In  Tho 

ment  of  Labn 

1946 

r 

INDUSTRY 

July  » 
1947 

June 

1947 

July 

1946 

Net 

Change 
From 
June  1947 
to 

July  194  7 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

June  1947  July  1946 
to  to 

July  1947  July  1947 

All  Manufacturing* . . . 

,804.6 

365.6 

359.6 

—  1.0 

—  0.3 

+ 

1.4 

Durable  Goods . - . 

89.5 

89.6 

80.3 

0.1 

0.1 

+ 

11.5 

Nondurable  Goods . 

.275.1 

276.0 

279.3 

—  0.9 

—  0.3 

— 

1.5 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products.... 

3.0 

3.1 

3.1 

-  0.1 

—  3.2 

— 

8  2 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

+ 

2.4 

Electrical  Machinery . 

i  >.3 

6.1 

2.1 

+  0.2 

•_>  •> 

T-  *>•*> 

-j- 

200.0 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products.. 

38.3 

38.8 

•.»•>  •> 

-  0.5 

-  1.3 

4- 

18.!) 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

31.7 

32.3 

26.2 

—  0.6 

-  1.9 

+ 

21.0 

Planing  and  Plywood . . . . 

6.0 

6.5 

6.1 

+  0.1 

+  1.5 

+ 

8.2 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods... 

30.2 

30.3 

28.9 

-  0.1 

—  0.3 

+ 

4.5 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs... 

22.9 

22.7 

21.6 

+  0.2 

+  0.9 

+ 

6.0 

Wooden  Containers . 

3.4 

3.2 

—  0.2 

-  5.6 

-1- 

6,3 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . 

4.6 

4.4 

4.3 

-)-  0.2 

+  4.5 

+ 

7.0 

Other  Durable  Goodsf . 

2.8 

2.6 

5.5 

+  0.2 

+  7.7 

— 

49.1 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 

210.5 

211.2 

216.1 

-  0.7 

-  0.3 

— 

2.6 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . . . 

134.9 

136.7 

136.9 

l.s 

1,3 

— - 

1,5 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

15.4 

15.5 

16.1 

—  o.l 

—  0.6 

— 

4.3 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills 

4.6 

4.5 

5.0 

+  0.1 

+  2.2 

— 

8.0 

Knitting  Mills . 

45.2 

44.3 

46.9 

-|-  0.9 

+  2.0 

— 

3.6 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex  (except  w&w) 

5.5 

5.5 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Prods.  ... 

i .  t 

7.0 

777 

—  0.2 

—  2.5 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

1 8.2 

17.7 

17.2 

+  0.5 

+  2.8 

+ 

5.8 

Dairy  Products . 

2.7 

2.7 

2.9 

_ 

6.9 

Bakery  Products . . 

5.4 

5.4 

4.!) 

-|- 

10.2 

Beverage  Industries . 

3.4 

*»  •  > 

2.8 

+  0.1 

+  3.0 

j- 

21.4 

Tobacco  Manufactures . . 

15.3 

15.6 

14.9 

—  0.3 

-  1.9 

+ 

Cigarettes . 

12.4 

1 2.6 

11.4 

—  0.2 

—  1.6 

+ 

8.8 

Paper  and  Allied  Products . 

7.4 

7.4 

7.2 

+ 

2.8 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills.... 

6.1 

6.1 

5.7 

+ 

7.0 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind..... 

4.9 

4.!) 

4.6 

6.5 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . 

8.4 

8.6 

8.3 

-  0.2 

_  P  *> 

+ 

1.2 

Other  Nondurable  Goods! . 

2.7 

2.7 

3.3 

— 

18.2 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

t  Includes  transportation  (except  auto)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

>  Preliminary. 
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Homebuilding  Permit  Valuation  Shows 
Drop  of  Over  Half  Million  Dollars  in  July 


Commercial  Building  Permits 
Increase  Nearly  Half 
Million 


Building  inspectors  in  73  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  and  towns  issued  1.530  building 
permits  valued  at  $6,889,405  during  July. 

The  valuation  was  slightly  higher  than 
the  June  figure  of  $6,735,973  reported  by 
61  cities  and  towns. 

Permits  for  home  building  fell  off  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars  in  estimated 
valuation  compared  with  the  June  figure. 
A  total  of  664  permits  were  issued  for 
construction  of  dwellings,  including  630 
one-family  houses.  33  duplexes,  and  a  tour¬ 
ist  cabin.  Total  valuation  of  these  permits 
was  $3,253,334,  compared  with  $3,788,269 
for  similar  permits  issued  by  61  munici¬ 
palities  in  June. 

Average  building  cost  of  a  one-family 
dwelling,  based  upon  estimates  given  by 
prospective  builders,  was  about  $4,740. 

Business  and  commercial  building 
jumped  by  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
during  July,  continuing  the  trend  which 
showed  a  $400,000  increase  during  the 
month  of  June.  A  total  of  320  permits 
valued  at  $2,884,925  were  issued  for  non- 


residential  construction  in  July,  compared 
with  $2,405,917  in  June.  The  July  permits 
included  121  stores,  47  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  65  private  and  13  commercial  ga¬ 
rages,  11  churches,  10  service  stations,  six 
amusement  places,  four  institutional  build¬ 
ings,  three  office  buildings,  two  public 
buildings,  two  educational  buildings,  one 
utility  building,  and  35  miscellaneous  and 
temporary  structures. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  ex¬ 
isting  buildings  authorized  during  July 
were  valued  at  $751,146. 

Twenty-six  cities  of  moire  than  10,000 
population  each  accounted  for  $5,473,704 
of  the  July  total.  Reports  from  43  smaller 
towns  totaled  $1,415,863. 

Greensboro  led  the  cities,  reporting  a 
total  permit  valuation  of  $975,863.  Durham 
was  second  with  $675,995;  Raleigh  third 
with  $642,436. 


ACCIDENT  RATES  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
ing  1946.  with  131  lost-time  accidents.  The 
frequency  rate  was  8.46.  compared  with  a 
national  average  of  11.1. 

Woolen  Mills 

Nine  woolen  manufacturing  concerns  re¬ 
ported  9.384.095  manhours  worked  and  79 


lost-time  accidents.  The  frequency  rate 
was  8.42 — less  than  half  of  the  18.3  na¬ 
tional  average  for  the  industry. 

Wearing  Apparel 

Twenty-seven  concerns  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  reported 
4,311.066  manhours  worked  and  60  lost¬ 
time  accidents.  This  gave  an  accident  fre¬ 
quency  rate  of  13.92.  The  national  average 
was  20.7. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported 
frequency  rates  for  the  various  branches 
of  the  textile  industry,  hut  gave  no  rate 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  no 
comparison  is  possible  between  North 
Carolina’s  14.72  over-all  textile  industry 
rate  and  the  national  rate. 

Reports  on  accident  rates  in  other  im¬ 
portant  North  Carolina  industries  will  he 
made  in  the  near  future.  Previous  issues 
of  this  bulletin  have  carried  reports  of 
rates  in  North  Carolina’s  brick  and  tile 
industry. 


Type  of  July  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  in  26  Reporting 
Cities 


Bldgs,  lor  Which 
Permits  Were 

TYPE  OF  BLDG.  Issued 

Residential  Buildings:  No.  Cost 

One- family  dwellings _ _ .  469  $2,410,134 

Two- family  dwellings _ ........  31  226,700 

Tourist  cabins _  _  _  1  20.000 


TOTAL  _  501  $2,656,834 

New  Nonresldential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation 

places _ _ 3  $  42,425 

Churches  _  .  . .  ...  ....  7  138,100 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  etc _ 30  774,500 

Garages,  commercial  .  10  109,850 

Garages,  private  (when  separa- 

ate  from  dwelling)  51  24,945 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  5  18,000 

Institutional  buildings _  .......  ..  4  48,500 

Office  bldgs.,  including  banks,  etc.  1  30,000 

Public  buildings  2  241,630 

Public  works  and  utilities _  1  10,000 

Educational  buildings  ....  2  82,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  sta¬ 
bles,  etc. _  _  _  13  5,570 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  79  593,775 

All  other  nonresidential  17  58,398 


TOTAL  _  _ _ _ .  225  $2,177,693 

Additions,  Alterations,  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings _ 337  $  206,609 

On  nonresidential  buildings .134  432,568 


TOTAL _ _ _ _ 471  $  639,177 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JULY  1946  AND  JULY  1947 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KINB  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

July  1946 

July  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

July  1946 

1 

July  194  7 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ 

949 

1,197 

+  26.1 

$3,310,42  3 5,473,704 1  +  65.3 

Residential  buildings - 

436 

501 

+  14.9 

2,166,055 

2,656,834 

+  22.7 

158 

225 

+  42.4 

768,612 

2,177,693 

+  183.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

355 

471 

+  32.7 

375,756 

639,177 

+  70.1 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JUNE  1947  AND  JULY  1947 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

June  1947 

July  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

June  1947 

July  1947 

| 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  _ _ _ 

1,183 

1,197 

+  1.2 

$5,754,697 

$5,473,704 

—  4.9 

Residential  buildings - 

539 

501 

—  7.1 

3,149,369 

2,656,834 

—15.6 

Nonresidential  buildings  - 

214 

225 

+  5.1 

2,099,237 

2,177,693 

-f-  3.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

430 

471 

+  9.5 

506,091 

639,177 

-(-26.3 

SUMMARY  OF  JULY  1947  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  July  1946  Included  for  Comparison 


No.  ol 

Private 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

New  Nonresidential 

Additions 

,  Altera- 

Estimated  Cost  ol  All 

CITY 

Build- 

Construe- 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Buildings 

lions  and  Repairs 

Construction  Work 

tags 

tion 

July  1946 

July  1947 

July  1946 

July  1947 

July  1946 

July  1947 

July  1946 

July  194  7 

July  1946 

|  July  194  7 

TOTAL  ... 

501 

$2,656,834 

$2,166,055 

$2,656,834 

512 

531 

$  768. 6 1  2 1  $  2 . 177, 693|$  375,7561$  639,177 

$3,310,423 

$5,473,704 

Asheville 

28 

140,300 

92,100 

140,300 

24 

28 

6,285 

62,960 

28,955 

46,113 

127,340 

249,373 

Burlington . . 

54,650 

17 

17,147 

15,625 

87  422 

Charlotte  — .  _ _ _ 

51 

340,300 

315,050 

340,300 

68 

55 

243,250 

133,700 

42,664 

78,844 

600,964 

552,844 

<  'oncord _ 

1  4,000 

13 

1,500 

3,800 

1  9  3  00 

Durham  _ 

27 

152,200 

174,040 

152,200 

29 

29 

9,900 

458,800 

43,400 

64,995 

227,340 

675,995 

Elizabeth  City _ 

4 

12,000 

11,900 

12,000 

6 

4 

8,725 

350 

20,625 

12  350 

Fayetteville _ 

15 

106.950 

233,850 

106,950 

33 

14 

8,950 

5,100 

7,080 

33,323 

249,880 

145,373 

Gastonia _ 

7 

12.300 

184,000 

12,300 

67 

7 

20,850 

94,700 

2,350 

1,300 

207,200 

108,300 

Goldsboro  . . 

5 

25,850 

24,000 

25,850 

4 

5 

9,100 

35,000 

2,950 

3,250 

36,050 

64,100 

Greensboro _ 

106 

625,200 

625,200 

127 

251,635 

99,028 

975  8  63 

Greenville _  .  . 

6 

26,500 

6,500 

26,500 

1 

6 

42,500 

54,500 

3  7  00 

E9.  700 

81  000 

Hickory  _ _ _ 

14 

69,000 

63,000 

69,000 

15 

14 

37,000 

28,200 

5,900 

2,000 

losiooo 

99,200 

High  Point _ _ 

33 

153,925 

198,450 

153,925 

51 

33 

51,925 

67,975 

82,363 

54,444 

332,738 

276,344 

Kinston  _ 

8 

36,000 

36,000 

8 

83,300 

1  000 

120  3  00 

Lexington  _ _ _ 

10 

41,200 

31,950 

41,200 

10 

12 

3,500 

6,275 

1,650 

12, '600 

37,100 

60.075 

New' Bern _  . 

7 

31,700 

10,000 

31,700 

3 

7 

1,350 

6,000 

7,370 

2,000 

18,720 

39,700 

Raleigh _ 

34 

176,361 

383,790 

176,361 

73 

36 

2,800 

443,350 

1,900 

22,725 

388,490 

642,436 

Reidsville _ 

5 

16,700 

12,625 

16,700 

6 

5 

112,750 

25,600 

21,000 

125,375 

63,300 

Rocky  Mount _ 

11 

60,250 

82,000 

60,250 

18 

11 

23,050 

22,400 

3,550 

6,500 

108,600 

89,150 

Salisbury _ _ _ 

13 

60,648 

24,800 

60,648 

10 

13 

14,555 

10,200 

17,275 

73,161 

56,630 

144,009 

Shelby _ 

19 

55,000 

55,000 

19 

8  750 

Statesville _ ..... 

12 

54,800 

40,850 

54,800 

11 

12 

90,000 

Thomasville _ 

7 

22,250 

8,300 

22,250 

5 

24,000 

5,300 

400 

500 

32,700 

28,050 

Wilmington . . . 

11 

52,500 

18,250 

52,500 

4 

ii 

50,500 

29,400 

41,350 

33,990 

110,100 

1 15,890 

Wilson  .  ..  .  _ 

20 

99,300 

4  9,3  0  0 

99,300 

1  1 

20 

37  7 

16  325 

Winslon-Salem 

48 

285,600 

132.750 

285[600 

33 

48 

4+275 

237,873 

55,974 

82,404 

229,999 

605,877 
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LABOR  OFFICIALS — Shown  above  are  five  of  the  more  than  100  delegates  who  attended  the  30th  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national  Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  in  Asheville  last  month.  Reading  left  to  right,  they  are.  Mr.  Samue  . 
Mooers  Minister  of  Labor  for  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada;  Mrs.  Nellie  Kennedy,  Director  ot  the  Womens  and 
Children’s  Division  of  the  Kansas  State  Labor  Department,  and  first  vice-president  of  the  I.A.G.L.O  for  the  past  year;  Com¬ 
missioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor,  president  of  the  I.A.G.L.O  for  the  past  year;  Mr. 
Fernando  Sierra  Berdecia,  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico;  and  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Beyer,  Associate  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  of  Labor  Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  I.A.G.L.O. —  (1  hoto 
courtesy  the  Asheville  Citizen.) 


Commissioner  R.  L.  Gamble  of 
South  Carolina  Is  Elected 
President  for  1948 


More  lhan  100  delegates  and  guests 
were  present  in  Asheville  last  month  at 
the  30th  convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Of¬ 
ficials.  The  delegates  present  represented 
state  and  Canadian  provincial  labor  de¬ 
partments,  the  Puerto  Rican  Department 
of  Labor,  and  the  United  States  Depart 
ment  of  Labor.  Guest  speakers  included 
distinguished  representatives  of  organized 
labor,  industrial  management,  labor  law 
authorities,  and  federal  labor  officials. 

The  Convention  got  off  to  a  serious 


start  Tuesday,  September  23,  with  a  writ¬ 
ten  message  of  greeting  from  Governor 
R.  Gregg  Cherry  and  an  address  of  wel¬ 
come  by  Mayor  Clarence  E.  Morgan  of 
Asheville.  Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shu¬ 
ford,  Association  President,  presented  the 
principal  address,  giving  a  review  of  re¬ 
cent  state  and  federal  labor  legislation 
and  reviewing  the  tasks  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Association. 

Governor’s  Message 

In  his  message  of  greeting,  Governor 
Cherry  expressed  the  hope  that  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  work  “will  help  to  strengthen 
the  handling  of  labor-management  affairs 
by  the  state  and  provincial  governments, 
so  that  a  properly  balanced  measure  of 
authority  and  prerogative  may  be  main¬ 


tained  between  the  local  and  federal 
agencies  which  deal  with  these  problems. 
Your  success  in  that  respect,”  the  Gover¬ 
nor  declared,  “will  be  a  real  service  to 
democracy  in  your  states,  your  provinces, 
and  your  respective  nations.” 

President’s  Address 

President  Shuford’s  address  touched 
upon  a  number  of  topics.  Concerning  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  he 
said:  “Insufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
judge  the  eventual  effect  which  this  sta¬ 
tute  may  have  upon  labor-management 
relations.  As  we  live  in  a  democracy  and 
believe  in  democratic  principles,  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  as  public  administra¬ 
tive  officials  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  all  laws  which  are  enacted  by  our  legis¬ 
lative  bodies.” 

Mr.  Shuford  discussed  at  some  length 
the  cuts  in  the  appropriation  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  Department  of  Labor  which  were 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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Cost  of  Living 

The  cost  of  living  in  mid-June  was 
about  59  per  cent  higher  than  in  August 
1939,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  The  Bureau’s  price  index 
of  living  essentials  showed  that  the  cost 
of  living  went  up  18  per  cent  in  the  year 
from  June  1946  to  June  1947. 

Increases  in  living  costs  during  recent 
months  particularly  as  regards  the  cost 
of  food,  have  been  so  steep  that  working 
people  face  the  prospect  of  having  the 
gains  in  purchasing  power  which  they 
have  made  since  1939  greatly  reduced,  or 
wiped  out  altogether,  unless  something  is 
done  soon  to  put  a  halt  to  spiralling 
prices. 

Consider,  for  example,  increases  in  the 
cost  of  food — the  biggest  single  item  in 
the  budget  of  nearly  all  working  people. 
In  June,  B.L.S.  reported  that  since  Au¬ 
gust  1939  foods  generally  had  risen  103.7 
per  cent.  Meat  had  risen  126.6  per  cent. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  had  risen  121.9 
per  cent. 

Two  other  important  items,  clothing 
and  house  furnishings,  also  went  up. 
Clothing  in  June  was  85.1  per  cent 
higher  than  in  August  1939.  House  furn¬ 
ishings  were  81.5  per  cent  higher. 

From  VJ-Day  until  June  this  year,  the 
cost  of  living  went  up  21.5  per  cent. 

In  the  year  from  June  1946  to  June 
1947,  food  prices  advanced  30.8  per  cent. 
Meat  increased  61.9  per  cent.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  went  up  11.7  per  cent.  Cloth¬ 
ing  increased  18.1  per  cent.  House  furn¬ 
ishings  advanced  17  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  figures  bring  the  price 
picture  up  to  June  1947,  but  they  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  During  the  last  90 
clays  the  prices  of  many  foods  have  in¬ 
creased  about  as  much  as  they  did  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  nine  months.  B.L.S.  re¬ 
ports  in  late  September  showed  that  av¬ 
erage  wholesale  prices  had  moved  up  for 
eight  consecutive  weeks  and  were  only 
7  per  cent  below  the  all-time  high  of 
May  1920,  which  was  followed  by  a  severe 
economic  recession. 

Another  report  prepared  recently  by  a 
special  Senate  and  House  investigating 
committee  staff  shows  that  in  July  it 
took  $193  to  buy  the  amount  of  food 
which  could  be  purchased  for  $100  in  the 
1935-1939  period. 

Industrial  Wages — National 

The  latest  B.L.S.  estimate  showed  that 
in  May  1947,  industrial  workers  made  an 
average  of  $48.46  a  week.  In  1939,  they 
averaged  $23.86  a  week.  So  average  in¬ 


dustrial  wages  have  increased  about 
$24.60  a  week,  or  103.1  per  cent. 

In  analyzing  these  wages,  B.L.S.  re¬ 
ported  that  the  $48.46  gross  average  wage, 
in  terms  of  1939  dollars,  was  worth  about 
$30  in  buying  power. 

Since  in  1939  the  average  industrial 
worker  made  $23.86  a  week,  which  became 
$23.62  after  sociiil  security  deduction  (he 
didn’t  have  to  pay  income  tax  then),  he 
has  made  a  net  gain  of  $6.37  a  week  in 
jiurchasing  power  in  the  last  eight  years. 
Which  is  to  say — a  net  gain  of  slightly 
less  than  a  dollar  a  day.  Judged  in  terms 
of  the  buying  power  of  today’s  dollar,  the 
gain  is  reduced  to  about  $4  a  week.  B.L.S. 
reported  the  industrial  worker’s  gain  in 
purchasing  power  since  1939  as  26.5  per 
cent — but  again,  that  means  26.5  per  cent 
more  in  terms  of  what  a  dollar  will  buy 
today,  not  what  it  would  buy  in  1939. 

The  gains  in  purchasing  power  made 
by  workers  since  1939  have  been  steadily 
on  the  decline  during  the  past  year,  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  real  wages.  Meanwhile 
food  and  clothing  prices,  and  the  cost  of 
living  generally,  have  advanced  sharply. 

Industrial  Wages — North  Carolina 

Despite  a  few  occasional  fluctuations, 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  North 
Carolina  workers  have  been  practically 
at  a  standstill  for  the  past  year,  and 
particularly  during  the  past  six  months. 
The  average  wage  in  July — $36.02  a  week 
— was  lower  than  it  was  last  March,  when 
it  averaged  $36.34  a  week. 

In  June,  workers  in  manufacturing  oc¬ 
cupations  in  North  Carolina  averaged 
$35.71.  In  nonmanufacturing,  the  average 
was  $31.33. 

In  August  1939,  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  in  North  Carolina  manufacturing 
amounted  to  $15.41.  Earnings  in  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  occupations  averaged  $12.62. 

The  gross  average  weekly  earnings  of 
Tar  Heel  manufacturing  workers  in  June 
this  year  had  gone  up  131.7  per  cent  since 
August  1939,  while  average  earnings  of 
nonmanufacturing  workers  had  increased 
148.3  per  cent.  (These  percentages  would 
be  somewhat  lower  if  reduced  by  the 
amount  deducted  for  withholding  taxes, 
but  there  is  no  uniform  way  to  figure  the 
“average”  tax  deduction  which  would 
give  a  true  picture.) 

In  real  wages — making  allowance  for 
the  decreased  buying  power  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  since  1939 — the  average  North  Caro¬ 
lina  manufacturing  worker  had  in  June 
about  36.7  per  cent  more  purchasing 
power  than  he  had  in  1939.  The  average 
nonmanufacturing  worker  had  about  46.4 
per  cent  more  purchasing  power.  (Again, 
these  percentages  would  be  lower  if  re¬ 
duced  by  tax  deductions.) 

That  increased  purchasing  power,  of 
course,  has  been  lowered  sharply  by  price 
increases  during  the  past  three  months. 
And  in  those  three  months,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  workers  in  general  have  not  had 
wage  increases  sufficient  to  compensate, 
even  in  small  part,  for  price  increases. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out 
that  increases  in  living  costs  bear  espe¬ 
cially  hard  upon  the  many  working  peo¬ 
ple  whose  earnings  are  below  the  av¬ 
erage.  In  July,  there  were  five  groups  of 
workers  in  North  Carolina  surveyed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  whose  earnings 
averaged  less  than  $30  a  week.  These 
were :  hotel  employees,  $1S.04 ;  laundry 
and  dry  cleaning  workers,  $25.27 ;  cloth¬ 
ing  industry  employees,  $27.58;  seamless 
hosiery  workers,  $2S,61 ;  and  retail  store 
employees,  $29.26, 


Child  Labor  Trends 


A  graph  published  recently  by  the 
Child  Labor  Branch,  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  illustrates  the  national 
trend  in  child  labor  from  1940  to  1946. 

Using  the  1940  figure  of  minors  certified 
as  a  base  period,  the  graph  furnishes  an 
index  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  child 
labor  which  took  place  during  the  war 
years,  reached  its  peak  in  1944,  and  has 
been  steadily  on  the  decline  since  that 
year. 

Compared  with  the  1940  base  period, 
which  is  reckoned  as  “100,”  certification 
of  minors  from  14  through  17  years  of 
age  rose  to  about  220  on  the  index  by 

1941,  increased  again  to  nearly  400  by 

1942,  and  jumped  sharply  to  about  725 
by  1943.  During  the  year  1943  the  level 
of  certifications  remained  at  this  high 
point,  changing  little  until  1944,  when  the 
downward  trend  set  in.  By  1945,  the 
index  was  down  to  600  and  in  1946  it  had 
dropped  to  about  400.  Preliminary  figures 
for  1947  indicate  that  the  index  still 
stands  somewhat  above  300,  and  that  the 
current  volume  of  child  labor  through¬ 
out  the  nation  is  much  greater  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  pre-war  years. 

One  reason  for  this  undoubtedly  is  the 
fact  that  employment  opportunities  for 
children  and  adults  alike  are  so  much 
more  widespread  now  than  they  were 
immediately  before  the  war.  During  the 
prewar  years  unemployment  of  adults 
remained  at  a  high  point  and  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  most  jobs  was  keen.  The  high 
rate  of  production  which  prevails  today 
has  created  employment  opportunities 
which  previously  did  not  exist.  Nonagri- 
cultural  employment  stood  at  42,558,000 
in  mid-August,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics — a  gain  of  more  than 
400,000  over  the  July  figure. 

North  Carolina 

A  graph  prepared  by  Mr.  Clarence 
Pritchard,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Statistics  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  shows  a  similar  child  la¬ 
bor  trend  in  North  Carolina.  While  the 
rational  index  rose  to  more  than  700  in 
1944,  the  North  Carolina  index  registered 
about  550.  During  the  current  year,  North 
Carolina’s  index  stands  at  somewhat  less 
than  200,  while  the  national  index  reg¬ 
isters  300. 

An  interesting  feature  of  both  the 
North  Carolina  and  national  indexes  is 
the  fact  that  certification  of  minors  14 
and  15  years  of  age  rose  proportionately 
much  higher  than  the  certification  of  16 
and  17-year-olds.  While  the  national  index 
of  minors  aged  16  and  17  rose  to  slightly 
less  than  700,  the  index  of  14  and  15- 
year-olds  jumped  to  about  960.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  index  of  the  16  and  17  year- 
olds  rose  to  a  little  over  500  and  that 
for  the  14  and  15-year  youngsters  climbed 
to  650. 

The  State  and  national  trends  in  child 
labor  were  very  similar,  except  that  the 
index  of  certifications  in  North  Carolina 
remained  well  below  the  national  average 
during  the  entire  war  period. 


North  Carolina  dealers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  received  government  contracts  to¬ 
taling  more  than  $5,000,000  during  May, 
June  and  July. 


NEW  OFFICERS — Pictured  above  are  four  of  the  new  officers  elected  by  the  International  Association  of  Governmental 
Labor  Officials  in  Asheville  last  month.  They  are:  Miss  Kate  Papert,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Relations,  Women 
in  Industry  and  Minimum  Wages  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor,  second  vice-president;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Harness, 
Iowa  Commissioner  of  Labor,  fourth  vice-president;  Mr.  R.  L.  Gamble,  South  Carolina  Commissioner  of  Labor,  president; 
and  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Beyer,  Associate  Director  of  the  Division  of  Labor  Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. —  (Photo  courtesy  Asheville  Citizen.) 
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made  by  the  80th  Congress.  “The  country 
is  saddled  with  a  national  debt  which 
staggers  the  imagination,”  he  said.  “There 
is  no  disagreement  that  expenditures  in 
this  postwar  era  should  be  curtailed  where 
such  curtailment  will  not  seriously  affect 
the-  public  interest.  It  seems  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  little  to  be  gained  in 
wrecking  the  agency  of  Government  whose 
primary  responsibility  is  to  bring  about 
better  understanding  and  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  management.  This  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  department  of  government 
established  for  the  purpose  of  serving  la¬ 
bor  and  management  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  happy  condition  or  an  economic 
move.” 

Reviewing  state  legislation  of  the  past 
year,  Mr.  Shuford  said  that  31  state  legis¬ 
latures  enacted  statutes  dealing  with  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  labor-management  relations. 
Eleven  states  raised  their  minimum  wage 
scales,  25  states  effected  changes  in  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws,  at  least  two 
states  improved  their  child  labor  laws, 
and  several  states  created  conciliation 
boards. 

Mr.  Shuford  also  pointed  out  the  need 
for  a  greater  degree  of  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  state  and  federal  labor  departments 
and  the  need  for  more  uniformity  in  the 
organization  and  functions  of  state  labor 
departments.  He  said  that  the  opinions  of 
labor  and  management  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  with  respect  to  what  a  labor  de¬ 
partment  should  be,  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industrial  safety  programs.  Cit¬ 


ing  the  tendency  of  federal  agencies  to 
absorb  the  functions  of  state  agencies,  he 
said :  “If  we,  as  state  agencies,  are  not 
doing  our  job  and  meeting  our  responsi¬ 
bilities,  we  cannot  blame  either  labor  or 
management  for  going  elsewhere  for  as¬ 
sistance.  The  fact  that  some  half-a-dozen 
states  are  doing  a  first  class  job  in  the 
field  of  safety  and  health  inspections  will 
not  prevent  a  clamor  for  federal  laws  and 
inspection  services,  if  the  other  42  states 
are  doing  a  poor  job.” 

Speaking  of  the  international  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  I.A.G.L.O.,  Mr.  Shuford 
said :  “It  is  essential,  if  we  are  to  assume 
our  responsibilities  in  the  development 
of  international  standards,  for  us  to  be 
represented  through  our  Association  at 
the  International  Labor  Conference  meet¬ 
ings.”  Participation  in  these  conferences 
of  only  one  state  and  provincial  dele¬ 
gate  “is  something,  but  it  is  not  enough,” 
he  said. 

Labor  Law  Inspection 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion’s  first  day  was  devoted  to  a  panel 
discussion  of  “Labor  Law  Inspection,” 
led  by  Mr.  William  G.  Marks,  director  of 
the  Safety  Branch  of  the  Division  of  La¬ 
bor  Standards,  U.  S'.  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Ackroyd,  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Women  and  Children, 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Kern,  Indiana  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  presided. 

Mr.  John  Edelman,  legislative  agent  for 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 
(CIO),  called  for  the  education  of  work¬ 
ers,  employers  and  the  public  in  the  need 
for  additional  labor  inspection  facilities 


as  a  measure  to  increase  voluntary  com¬ 
pliance  with  safety  and  health  regula¬ 
tions.  He  decried  what  he  termed  the 
tendency  of  state  divisions  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  to  take  over  certain 
safety  inspection  functions  hitherto  per¬ 
formed  by  state  labor  departments.  Such 
action  “serves  to  undermine  the  little,  pre¬ 
carious  authority  for  enforcement  of 
safety  regulations  which  exists,”  Mr. 
Edelman  said. 

Mrs.  Ackroyd  also  cited  the  need  for 
education  in  safety  and  health  regula¬ 
tions  and  stated  that  voluntary  compli¬ 
ance  by  workers  and  management  would 
result  from  an  adequate  informational 
program. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Gilbert,  chief  factory  inspec¬ 
tor  for  the  Ontario  Department  of  Labor, 
outlined  the  organization  and  techniques 
of  labor  inspection  in  his  province. 

Mr.  John  Meade,  industrial  relations 
director  for  the  Eagle  Pencil  Company, 
New  York  City,  said  that  the  principal 
value  of  labor  departments  lies  in  their 
enlisting  the  co-operation  of  management 
in  maintaining  safety  programs,  observ¬ 
ing  minimum  wage  provisions,  and  adher¬ 
ing  to  labor  laws  in  general. 

Mr.  Jim  Hughes,  Oklahoma  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor,  also  participated  in  the 
panel  discussion. 

Labor  Departments 

The  Convention’s  second  day  began  with 
a  panel  discussion  of  “What  Should  a  La¬ 
bor  Department  Be?”  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Burczyk,  Wisconsin  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor.  Participants  included  Dr. 
Harry  Wolf,  professor  of  labor  economics 
(Continued  on  page  four) 
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at  the  University  of  North  Carolina ;  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Reid,  director  of  personnel  and 
public  relations  for  McCormick  &  Com¬ 
pany  at  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Mr.  Lewis  Hines, 
legislative  agent  for  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor ;  Mr.  Earl  N.  Anderson, 
director  of  the  Washington  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  Industries;  and  Mr. 
James  O’Connell-Maher,  Associate  Deputy 
Minister  of  Labor  for  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

Mr.  Reid  declared  that  “Labor  depart¬ 
ments  should  police  and  regulate  the 
larger  businesses.”  He  added  that  “there 
are  some  employers  who  must  be  policed 
because  they  put  dollars  ahead  of  every¬ 
thing  else.  Above  all  else,  labor  depart¬ 
ments  should  protect  and  serve  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  individual  worker.  That  is 
your  number  one  job.” 

Mr.  Hines  said  that  both  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  departments  of  labor  “were  created 
mostly  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor,”  and  that  nearly  all  labor 
legislation  in  America  has  been  promoted 
by  the  organized  labor  movement. 

Mr.  O’Connell-Maher  outlined  the  labor 
laws  and  administrative  procedures  of  the 
Quebec  Department  of  Labor.  Mr.  Wolf, 
who  drafted  the  law  which  created  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor, 
participated  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Fernando  Sierra  Berdecia,  Puerto 
Rican  Commissioner  of  Labor,  said  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  Puerto  Rico 
exists  for  one  purpose:  to  serve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  workers. 

The  session  was  enlivened  by  a  friendly 
exchage  of  verbal  fireworks  between  Mr. 
Hines,  the  labor  representative,  and  Mr. 
Reid,  employer  representative. 

“Paternalism,  Arrogance,  Inefficiency” 

An  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Anderson 
created  considerable  interest,  as  did  also 
the  mimeographed  extension  of  remarks 
which  Mr.  Anderson,  not  having  time  to 
present  the  remarks  to  the  delegates,  de¬ 
livered  to  the  press  instead. 

“There  are  few,  if  any,  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  labor  which  do  not  reek,  in  great 
or  small  degree,  with  paternalism,  ar¬ 
rogance  of  office,  inefficiency  or  forthright 
lack  of  human  feeling  or  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  working  people,”  Mr. 
Anderson  declared  in  his  extension  of 
remarks. 

Though  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
charges  concerned  the  administration  of 
workmen’s  compensation  in  the  states,  he 
also  took  the  state  labor  departments  to 
task  concerning  their  handling  of  such 
matters  as  the  pay  of  department  em¬ 
ployees,  collective  bargaining  with  depart¬ 
ment  employees,  safety  and  accident  pre¬ 
vention,  mediation,  child  labor,  employ¬ 
ment  of  women,  wage  claims,  blacklist¬ 
ing,  and  minimum  wages.  He  urged  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  with  labor  department 
employees  on  the  grounds  that  “a  labor 
department  should  be  a  living  example 
of  all  that  it  advocates.” 

Defining  a  labor  department  as  “simply 
the  instrument  by  which  labor  can  obtain 
the  full  benefits  of  government,”  Mr.  An- 
derson  asserted  that  “our  departments 
must  stand  as  constant  guardians  of  the 
little  fellow,  supplementing  the  powers 
we  have  under  the  laws  with  our  own 
brains  and  spirit.  Labor  must  and  will 


continue  to  gain,”  he  said.  “But  in  its 
march  labor  will  require  strong  labor  de¬ 
partments  to  handle  its  governmental  af¬ 
fairs.  An  underpaid,  impoverished  labor, 
however,  would  be  easy  prey  for  either 
communism  or  fascism,  even  in  America, 
and  there  would  go  your  democracy,  into 
a  cocked  hat.  * 

“In  too  many  states  the  administration 
of  labor  laws  has  been  linked  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  industry,  not  to  the  welfare  of  the 
workers,”  Mr.  Anderson  declared.  “Some 
states  have  sunk  to  obeying  the  dictates 
of  industry,  and  in  so  doing  have  deprived 
labor  of  a  voice  within  the  state  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Group  Sessions 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion’s  second  day  featured  group  sessions 
devoted  to  “Child  Labor,”  led  by  Miss 
Marion  Martin,  Maine  Commissioner  of 
Labor;  “Wages  and  Hours  and  Industrial 
Homework,”  led  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Kennedy, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Women  and 
Children  of  the  Kansas  Department  of 
Labor ;  “Labor  Statistics,”  led  by  Mr. 
M.  I.  Gershenson,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  Research  of  the 
California  Department  of  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations  ;  and  “Machine  Guarding,”  led  by 
Mr.  C.  George  Knieger,  director  of  the 
Engineering  and  Safety  Division  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Labor, 

Federal-State  Co-operation 

The  morning  session  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion’s  last  day  was  devoted  to  committee 
reports  on  federal-state  co-operation  in 
the  fields  of  Apprentice  Training  and  La¬ 
bor  Statistics,  presented  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Gamble,  South  Carolina  Commissioner  of 
Labor;  and  Wages  and  Hours,  presented 
by  Mr.  William  G.  Ennis,  Connecticut 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

The  report  on  Apprentice  Training  de¬ 
plored  the  fact  that  many  states  are  plac¬ 
ing’  such  training  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  state  departments  of  education,  rather 
than  under  state  labor  departments.  En¬ 
actment  of  apprentice  training  laws  in  all 
states  was  urged. 

The  report  on  Wages  and  Hours  cited 
the  fact  that  only  five  per  cent  of  the 
plants  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  are  inspected  annually,  with 
about  half  of  the  establishments  inspected 
found  in  violation  of  the  statute’s  over¬ 
time  provision. 

Mr.  Colvin  Speaks 

Also  heard  by  the  delegates  was  Mr. 
Howard  T.  Colvin,  newly-appointed  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service.  Outlining  the 
program  and  policies  of  the  new  Service, 
which  was  established  under  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  and  succeeded 
the  former  U.  S.  Conciliation  Service,  Mr. 
Colvin  said:  “It  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  Service  to  encourage  settlement  of 
labor-management  disputes  by  collective 
bargaining,  without  the  intervention  of 
either  state  or  federal  government  agen¬ 
cies,  where  this  is  possible.  The  Service 
will  keep  out  of  disputes  which  can  be 
handled  by  state  agencies,  even  though 
it  may  have  the  authority  legally  to  in¬ 
tervene  in  them.  It  will  co-operate  with 
state  agencies  in  cases  where  it  is  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so  by  the  states.”  Mr.  Colvin 
added  that  the  new  Service  will  seek  to 
build  up  state  agencies  which  handle  la¬ 
bor-management  disputes  in  order  to  re¬ 


lieve  the  federal  government  of  an  excess 
of  responsibility  in  these  matters. 

New  Officers 

The  final  session  of  the  Convention  was 
devoted  to  the  adoption  of  resolutions  and 
election  of  a  new  slate  of  Association 
officers. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Gamble,  South  Carolina  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  succeeds  Commissioner  Forrest 
II.  Shuford,  of  the  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  who  was  President 
during  the  past.  year. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 

Mr.  Charles  Sattler,  West  Virginia 
Commissioner  of  Labor  —first  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

Miss  Kate  Papert,  director  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Industrial  Relations,  Women  in 
Industry  and  Minimum  Wages  of  the  New 
York  Department  of  Labor — second  vice- 
president. 

Mr.  Earl  N.  Anderson,  director  of  the 
Washington  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries — third  vice-president. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Harness,  Iowa  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor — fourth  vice-president. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Currie,  Nova  Scotia  Minister 
of  Labor — fifth  vice-president. 

Mrs.  Clara  M.  Beyer,  associate  director 
of  the  Division  of  Labor  Standards,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

The  Association  adopted  resolutions 
which  urged: 

1.  That  states  now  having  laws  restrict¬ 
ing  and  prohibiting  industrial  home  work 
extend  these  laws  to  cover  additional  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  that  states  not  having  such 
laws  enact  them  at  once. 

2.  That  additional  minimum  wage  laws 
be  enacted  by  the  states. 

3.  That  effective  labor  statistics  and 
information  organizations  be  established 
within  state  labor  departments. 

4.  That  protective  legislation  to  cover 
agricultural  workers  be  enacted. 

5.  That  states  raise  their  child  labor 
standards  and  establish  a  minimum  age 
of  16  years  for  manufacturing  and  me¬ 
chanical  employment  and  for  any  full¬ 
time  employment  during  school  nours. 

Following  election  of  officers  and  pass¬ 
ing  of  resolutions,  the  Association  ad¬ 
journed  Thursday  afternoon,  Sept.  25. 

The  Convention  was  attended  by  labor 
officials  from  2S)  states.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  four  Canadian 
provinces.  The  states  represented  were: 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin.  Canadian  provinces  repre¬ 
sented  were:  Manitoba.  New  Brunswick. 
Ontario,  and  Quebec. 


Young  Johnny  was  inclined  to  be  rather 
frivolous  and  irresponsible,  and  his  father 
decided  to  have  a  serious  talk  witli  him. 

“Johnny,”  he  said,  “you’re  a  big  boy 
now  and  it’s  time  you  took  things  seri¬ 
ously.  Just  supposing  I  were  to  die  sud¬ 
denly,  where  would  you  be?” 

“I’d  be  here,”  replied  Johnny.  “The 
question  is,  where  would  you  be?” 
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Two  Thirds  of  $48,346,309 
City  Building  Expenditures 
Go  for  Housing  in  Past  Year 

One  Third  of  Fiscal  Year  Total 
Spent  for  Commercial 
Construction 


Building  of  houses  and  apartments  ac¬ 
counted  for  more  than  65  per  cent  of  all 
estimated  building  expenditures  in  North 
Carolina’s  26  largest  cities  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

A  total  of  12,512  building  permits  were 
issued  in  the  26  cities  during  the  year, 
with  an  estimated  total  valuation  of  $48,- 
346,309.  New  houses  and  apartments  were 
\ alued  at  $29,751,560.  The  5,884  houses 
and  apartments  authorized  during  the 
year  provide  housing  for  6,399  families. 

Nonresidential  buildings,  including  all 
new  business,  commercial  and  industrial 
construction,  totaled  $13,256,112.  There 
were  2,125  permits  issued  for  buildings 
In  this  class. 

A  total  of  4,503  addition,  alteration  and 
repair  jobs  authorized  during  the  year 
were  valued  at  $5,430,737.  Of  this  amount, 
$1,933,263  was  for  repairs  and  altera¬ 
tions  upon  residential  buildings.  Repairs 
to  nonresidential  buildings  totaled  $3,- 
479,474. 

One-Family  Dwellings 

The  bulk  of  the  year’s  new  housing 
consisted  of  one-family  dwellings.  A  total 
of  5,588  such  houses  were  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $26,- 
365,415.  The  average  estimated  cost  of  a 
one-family  dwelling  was  $4,718. 

Other  housing  facilities  included  217 
duplexes  at  an  estimated  total  of  $1,424,- 
500 ;  48  three  and  four-family  apartment 
buildings  at  $756,445 ;  25  larger  apartment 
buildings  at  $907,000 ;  two  hotels  at  $175,- 
000;  and  four  unclassified  dwellings  at 
$31,100. 

The  number  of  permits  issued  during 
the  first  half  of  1947  was  12  per  cent 
higher  than  those  issued  in  the  last  half 
of  1946.  Total  estimated  valuation  of  all 
buildings  authorized  was  more  than  38 
per  cent  higher  during  the  first  half  of 
1947.  The  valuation  for  the  first  half  of 
this  year  totaled  $28,118,573,  compared 
with  $20,227,736  for  the  last  half  of  1946. 

Permit  valuation  totals  for  each  of  the 
26  cities:  Asheville,  $2,775,455;  Burling¬ 
ton,  $2,339,379 ;  Charlotte,  $8,108,917 ; 
Concord,  $409,625;  Durham,  $3,700,068; 
Elizabeth  City,  $191,815 ;  Fayetteville, 
$1,666,493 ;  Gastonia,  $1,401,050 ;  Golds¬ 
boro,  $547,600 ;  Greensboro,  $5,636,903 ; 
Greenville,  $1,025,475;  Hickory,  $983,002; 
High  Point,  $2,473,974 ;  Kinston,  $923,- 
750;  Lexington,  $997,560;  New  Bern, 
$321,758;  Raleigh,  $3,676,692;  Reidsville, 
$635,178 ;  Rocky  Mount,  $1,543,475 ;  Salis¬ 
bury,  $774,114;  Shelby,  $581,750;  States¬ 
ville,  $1,308,300;  Thomasville,  $285,750; 
Wilmington,  $1,639,745 ;  Wilson,  $1,264,- 
190 ;  Winston-Salem,  $3,134,291. 


A  vacation  is  a  short  duration  of  recre¬ 
ation,  preceded  by  a  period  of  anticipa¬ 
tion,  and  followed  by  a  period  of  recupera¬ 
tion. 


Manufacturing  Employment  Shows  Small  Gain  in  Aug. 


Nondurable  Goods  Up  Two  Per 
Cent;  Durables  Slightly 
Down 


The  manufacturing  industries  of  North 
Carolina  employed  approximately  366,109 
full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary 
workers  during  August,  according  to  the 
latest  estimate  prepared  by  the  Division 
of  Statistics. 

The  figure  represents  an  increase  of 
0.4  per  cent  in  employment  over  the  July 
total,  or  a  net  gain  of  some  1,400  em¬ 
ployees.  The  August  total  was  1.4  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  figure  for  August 
1946,  showing  a  net  gain  of  4,900  em¬ 
ployees  over  the  year. 

The  most  marked  changes  observed  in 
August  were  decreases  of  3.4  per  cent  in 
employment  in  lumber  and  timber  basic 
products  industries  and  an  increase  of  0.7 
per  cent  in  textile  mill  products. 


Heavy  Tar  Heel  consumption  of  various 
brands  of  pop  in  an  effort  to  combat  the 
late-summer  heat  was  probably  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  8.8  per  cent  increase  in  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  beverage  industries. 

The  principal  employment  change  in 
August  took  place  in  nondurable  goods 
industries,  which  gained  some  2,000  em¬ 
ployees.  Nondurable  goods  industries  sus¬ 
tained  a  net  loss  of  about  600  workers. 


Boiler  Bureau 

The  Boiler  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  now  in  position  to  render  a 
more  adequate  service  in  the  inspection 
of  uninsured  boilers  throughout  the  State. 
The  services  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Wheeler, 
Senior  Boiler  Inspector,  who  covers  the 
western  half  of  the  State  from  Canton, 
have  been  supplemented  by  addition  of  a 
new  inspector.  He  is  Mr.  S.  F.  Harrison. 
Junior  Boiler  Inspector,  who  now  covers 
the  eastern  half  of  the  State  from  the 
Raleigh  office. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


August  1947  Compared  with  July  1947  and  August  1946 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDU8TBY 

Aug.  » 

1947 

July 

1947 

Aug. 

1949 

Net 

Change 
From 
July  1947 
to 

Aug.  1947 

Per  Cent  Cbg.  From 

July  1947  Aug.  1946 
to  to 

Aug.  1947  Aug.  1947 

Ai  l  Manufacturing  * _ 

.366.1 

364.7 

361.2 

+ 

1.4 

0.4 

+ 

1.4 

Durable  Goods  _ _ _ 

..  89.0 

89.6 

79.9 

— 

0.6 

— 

0.7 

+ 

11.4 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

277.1 

275.1 

281.3 

+ 

2.0 

+ 

0.7 

— 

1.5 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products 

..  2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

— 

0.1 

— 

3.3 

— 

3.3 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  . . 

_  4.4 

4.3 

4.2 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

2.3 

+ 

4.8 

Electrical  Machinery 

6.3 

6.3 

3.3 

+ 

90.9 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products 

_  37.0 

38.3 

33.3 

— 

1.3 

— 

3.4 

+ 

11.1 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . . 

..  30.5 

31.7 

27.4 

— 

1.2 

— 

3.8 

+ 

11.3 

Planing  and  Plywood  _ 

..  6.5 

6.6 

5.9 

— 

0.1 

— 

1.5 

+ 

10.2 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods— 

_  31.0 

30.3 

27.3 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

2.3 

+ 

13.6 

Household,  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg 

23.5 

22  9 

19.9 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

2.6 

+ 

18.1 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ 

_  3.3 

3.4 

3.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

2.9 

+ 

3.1 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  — 

..  4.6 

4.6 

4.2 

+ 

9.5 

Ofhpr  Dnr^hlft  (Toorlsf 

2.8 

2.8 

4.6 

— 

39.1 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  - - 

-212.0 

210.5 

217.3 

+ 

1.5 

+ 

0.7 

— 

2.4 

Cotton  Textile  Mills - 

-135.8 

134.9 

137.6 

+ 

0.9 

+ 

0.7 

— 

1.3 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills  — 

..  15.9 

15.4 

16.3 

“T 

0.5 

+ 

3.2 

— 

2.5 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills  4.4 

4.6 

5.0 

— 

0.2 

— 

4.3 

— 

12.0 

Knitting  Mills  - - - 

..  45.7 

45.2 

47.1 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

1.1 

— 

3.0 

Fin..  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (except  w&w) ... 

5.5 

5.5 

5.6 

— 

1.8 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products  7.7 

777 

7.6 

— - 

— 

+ 

1.3 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . . 

18.3 

18.2 

17.3 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

5.8 

Dairy  Products  - - - 

..  2.5 

2.7 

2.8 

— 

0.2 

— 

7.4 

— 

10.7 

5.4 

5.4 

5.0 

+ 

8.0 

Beverage  Industries  . . . - . 

..  3.7 

3.4 

3.0 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

8.8 

+ 

23.3 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . - . _ 

_  15.4 

15.3 

15.4 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.7 

Cigarettes - - 

..  12.5 

12.4 

11.7 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

6.8 

Panor  u  n/1  AlliPfl  PrOflllOtS 

_  7.4 

7.4 

7.3 

+ 

1.4 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mill 

S  6.0 

6.1 

5.8 

— 

0.1 

— 

1.6 

+ 

3.4 

Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Inds. 

-  4.9 

4.9 

4.6 

— 

+ 

6.5 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products - 

..  8.6 

8.4 

8.6 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

2.4 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst - 

_  2.8 

2.7 

3.2 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

3.7 

— 

12.5 

•  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

t  Includes  transportation  (except  auto)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 

their  products.  ....  ... 

1  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

>  Preliminary. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing  Workers’  Earnings  Show  Increase  in  Aug 


Wages  in  Nonmanufacturing  In¬ 
dustries  Show  Decline 
for  August 

Earnings  of  North  Carolina  workers  in 
manufacturing,  mercantile  and  service 
industires  averaged  92.7  cents  an  hour 
in  August,  a  decrease  of  0.2  per  cent  from 
the  previous  month’s  average.  An  increase 
of  2.1  per  cent  in  the  length  of  the  av¬ 
erage  workweek,  however,  brought  av¬ 
erage  weekly  earnings  to  $36.71,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1.7  per  cent  over  the  July  av¬ 
erage. 

The  more  than  366,000  workers  em¬ 
ployed  iu  manufacturing  industries  av¬ 
eraged  $37.29  in  August,  with  weekly 
earnings  up  2.6  per  cent,  hourly  earnings 
up  0.6  per  cent,  and  the  length  of  the 
workweek  up  2.1  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  increases  in  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  and  in  the  length  of  the  workweek 
occurred  in  nondurable  goods  industries, 
principally  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
textile  industry.  Weekly  earnings  were 
up  3.3  per  cent  in  the  textile  industry 
as  a  whole,  and  the  workweek,  averaging 
38  hours,  was  up  3  per  cent.  Increases 
in  hourly  ejfrnings  were  not  signiiicant 
in  any  textile  classification,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  1.9  per  cent  increase  in  rayon 
and  silk  mills. 

Among  the  durable  goods  industries, 
two  groups  showed  marked  rises  in  hourly 
rates  of  pay.  Hourly  earnings  were  up 
S.7  per  cent  in  electrical  machinery 
manufacturing  and  weekly  earnings  in¬ 
creased  by  14.1  per  cent.  Workers  engaged 
in  manufacturing  wooden  containers  av¬ 
eraged  4  per  cent  more  in  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  during  August  than  in  July. 

Despite  a  certain  decline  in  the  length 
of  the  workweek,  both  hourly  and  weekly 
rates  of  pay  were  up  more  than  2  per 
cent  in  the  paper  and  allied  products  in¬ 
dustry.  The  highest  weekly  earnings  re¬ 
ported  by  any  industry  were  paid  to 
workers  in  pulp,  paper,  and  paperboard 
mills,  who  earned  an  average  of  $59.83. 
Hourly  earnings  in  the  industry  averaged 

$1.31.  Retail  and  Service 

While  the  cost  of  living  continued  to 
climb  and  average  earnings  increased 
slightly  in  manufacturing  industries,  the 
( arnings  of  workers  in  several  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  groups  dropped  sharply.  Hourly 
earnings  were  down  3.7  per  cent  and 
weekly  earnings  down  2.8  per  cent  in 
r.onmanufacturing  industries  as  a  whole. 
A  drop  of  11.4  per  cent  was  registered  in 
the  hourly  earnings  of  workers  in  stem- 
meries  and  redrying  plants.  Retail  trade 
workers  also  took  a  2.4  per  cent  cut  in 
hourly  earnings.  The  average  hourly  wage 
iu  the  nonmanufacturing  group  as  a  whole 
was  79  cents. 

Workers  in  power  laundries  and  dry 
cleaning  plants,  whose  average  earnings 
have  increased  by  about  $5.00  a  week 
during  the  past  year,  averaged  $25.71  for 
a  workweek  of  nearly  47  hours  in  August. 
The  tipping  public  continued  to  foot  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  wage  bill  of 
hotel  employees,  who  averaged  $18.20  in 
wages,  enclusive  of  tips,  for  a  workweek 
ol  nearly  46  hours. 

Employees  in  insurance,  security  and 
brokerage  businesses  averaged  $49.05  a 
week.  No  working  hours  or  hourly  rates 
of  pay  wrere  reported  by  this  group. 


Postwar  Industrial  Expansion 
Tapers  Off  in  State;  Peak 
Was  Reached  in  1946 


The  expansion  of  industry  in  North 
Carolina  which  followed  the  end  of  the 
war  tapered  off  sharply  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1947,  according  to  Mr. 
Philip  Schwartz,  industrial  analyst  for 
the  State  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development. 

New  industries  listed  in  1946  reached 
(he  record  number  of  432,  while  in  the 


following  six  months,  January-June  1947, 
only  74  new  and  proposed  industries  wrere 
listed. 

The  74  new  plants  represent  an  ap¬ 
proximate  investmnet  of  $4,960,000  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Schwartz,  will  provide 
employment  for  more  than  2,700  workers. 
Most  of  the  new  plants  are  small,  employ¬ 
ing  25  workers  or  less. 

Leading  the  list  in  number  and  in  value 
of  investment  were  23  textile  plants 
valued  at  approximately  $1,529,000. 
Eleven  plants  were  listed  under  the  food 
products  classification;  10  under  lumber 
and  wood  products ;  nine  under  apparel 
industries;  six  under  stone,  clay  and  glass 
products;  four  under  furniture;  two  each 
under  chemicals,  fabricated  metals,  and 
(Continued  on  page  eight) 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

August  1947  Compared  with  July  1947  and  August  1946 


Average  Per  Average  Per  Average  Per 
INDUSTRY  Weekly  Cent  Honrly  Cent  Hrs.  Per  Cent 

Earnings  Change  Earnings  Change  Week  Chan' 


All  Manufacturing  — . _ _ _ 

$37.29 

+ 

2.6 

95.0 

+ 

0.6 

39.3 

+ 

2.1 

Durable  Goods _ _ _ 

+ 

1.6 

85.6 

+ 

1.3 

41.7 

+ 

0.2 

Nondurable  Goods _ _ ... 

.  37.57 

+ 

2.7 

96.8 

+ 

0.4 

38.8 

+ 

2.4 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products _ 

$41.73 

— 

5.7 

99.5 

— 

1.8 

41.9 

— 

4.1 

Electrical  Machinery . . . . 

.  37.68 

+  14.1 

92.3 

+ 

8.7 

40.8 

+ 

4.9 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ 

.  43.68 

+ 

1.3 

101.5 

+ 

0.7 

43.1 

+ 

0.7 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products _ 

.  32.99 

+ 

2.5 

73.9 

+ 

1.2 

44.6 

+ 

1.1 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills  .-.- . . 

32.25 

+ 

0.8 

71.9 

+ 

1.4 

44.9 

0.7 

Planing  and  Plywood _  ..... 

.  34.13 

+ 

5.0 

77.1 

+ 

0.8 

44.3 

+ 

4.2 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Products. 

.  34.46 

+ 

0.7 

83.5 

+ 

1.0 

41.3 

0.2 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs _ 

.  34.26 

+ 

0.7 

83.7 

+ 

0.7 

40.9 

no 

ch. 

Wooden  Containers _ _ _ _ _ 

_  32.02 

+ 

1.7 

72.5 

+ 

4.0 

44.2 

— 

2.2 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . . 

.  33.19 

+ 

1.5 

83.7 

0.6 

39.7 

+ 

2.3 

Other  Durable  Goods* _ _ _ 

.  42.77 

2.8 

106.7 

— 

0.2 

40.1 

2.7 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ _ 

$36.68 

+ 

3.3 

96.5 

+ 

0.3 

38.0 

+ 

3.0 

Cotton  Textile  Mills _ _ _ 

.  36.78 

+ 

3.4 

96.3 

+ 

0.3 

38.2 

+ 

3.2 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills _ 

.  41.S9 

+ 

2.0 

102.1 

+ 

1.9 

41.0 

no 

ch. 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills _ 

.  39.44 

+ 

4.0 

94.2 

+ 

0.9 

41.9 

+ 

3.2 

Knitting  Mills _ _ _ 

.  34.97 

+ 

3.8 

96.4 

0.2 

36.3 

+ 

4.0 

Full-fashion  Hosiery _ _ _ 

.  40.37 

+ 

3.9 

109.8 

+ 

0.2 

36.8 

+ 

3.7 

Seamless  Hosiery _ 

.  30.07 

+ 

4.8 

S6.4 

0.5 

34.8 

+ 

5.1 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (except  w&w)  — 

.  36.58 

+ 

0.7 

98.1 

+ 

0.2 

37.3 

+ 

0.5 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products..... 

.  29.36 

+ 

7.0 

80.8 

+ 

2.3 

36.3 

+ 

4.6 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _  _ _  ... 

.  33.05 

X 

76.3 

0.1 

43.3 

no 

ch. 

Dairy  Products . . . 

.  35.52 

+ 

2.8 

80.6 

+ 

0.4 

44.0 

+ 

2.3 

Bakery  Products . . . . 

.  34.58 

+ 

1.1 

83.1 

+ 

0.8 

41.6 

+ 

0.2 

Beverage  Products _ _ _ _ 

.  35.33 

+ 

6.1 

75.0 

+ 

2.3 

47.1 

+ 

3.7 

Tobacco  Manufactures _ 

.  44.82 

0.3 

103.1 

+ 

0.3 

43.5 

0.7 

Cigarettes _ 

.  46.15 

— 

0.5 

106.9 

+ 

0.8 

43.2 

— 

1.4 

Paper  and  Allied  Products _ 

.  56.24 

+ 

2.2 

124.8 

+ 

2.3 

45.1 

no 

ch. 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills _ 

.  59.83 

+ 

2.5 

130.0 

+ 

2.9 

45.7 

— 

0.4 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind _ 

.  46.80 

+ 

1.4 

118.5 

+ 

2.7 

39.5 

- - 

1.3 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products _ _ 

.  36.28 

2.1 

91.8 

0.4 

39.5 

_ 

1.7 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf _ _ _ 

.  36.91 

+ 

1.4 

91.6 

+ 

2.6 

40.3 

— 

1.2 

Nonmanufacturing 

Total _ _ _ _ _ 

$33.12 

— 

2.8 

79.0 

— 

3.7 

41.9 

+ 

0.7 

Retail _ _ _ 

29.26 

— 

1.1 

69.8 

— 

2.4 

41.9 

+ 

1.2 

Wholesale _ _ 

,  43.44 

+ 

0.1 

96.0 

+ 

0.5 

(45.3 

0.4 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning _  _ 

.  25.71 

+ 

1.6 

54.9 

+ 

0.4 

46.8 

+ 

1.1 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries _ 

.  32.87 

3.6 

80.5 

+ 

0.6 

40.8 

4.2 

Trans.,  Com.  and  Other  Public  Utilities  41.52 

+ 

1.7 

101.4 

0.4 

41.0 

+ 

2.2 

Hotels . . . . .  . 

18.20 

+ 

0.8 

39.8 

— 

0.3 

45.7 

,+| 

0.9 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants  ... 

.  31.19 

— 

8.1 

76.7 

—11.4 

40.7 

+ 

3.8 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage _ 

49.05 

+ 

5.1 

No  hours 

reported. 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg... 

$36.71 

+ 

1.7 

92.7 

— 

0.2 

39.6 

+ 

2.1 

Includes  transportation  (except  auto)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  In¬ 
dustries. 

X  Less  than  0.1% . 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  843  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile,  service  and  mining  establishments 
employing  27,013  workers  were  inspected 
.  curing  August  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and 
the  safety  and  health  regulations. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of 
1.172  violations  of  the  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions.  Immediate  compliance  was  secured 
in  1,099  instances  of  violation.  The  re¬ 
maining  infractions  of  the  law  required 
additional  time  for  correction. 

Violations  found  and  compliances  se- 


cured  were  as  follows: 

Viola- 

Gompli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

_  23 

42 

Child  Labor . . . 

.  500 

485 

Time  Records _ _ 

_  37 

40 

Drinking  Facilities _ 

_  16 

15 

Sanitation  _ 

119 

85 

Seats . 

1 

i 

Safety  Code _ 

.  269 

216 

First  Aid 

22 

16 

Ventilation _ 

2 

0 

Light - - - - 

_  5 

S 

Other _ _ _ 

178 

191 

Nine  complaints  alleging  child  labor 
and  maximum  hour  law  violations  were 
investigated  by  Departmental  inspectors 
during  August.  The  violations  were  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  six  cases,  and  immediate 
compliance  was  secured  in  live  of  these. 
Prosecution  of  the  sixth  firm  was  found 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  law.  In  another  case,  the 
management  of  a  news  stand  was  prose¬ 
cuted,  found  guilty  and  fined  for  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  child  labor  law. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

Thirty  of  51  establishments  inspected 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  dur¬ 
ing  August  were  found  in  violation  of 
the  overtime,  minimum  wage,  or  child  la¬ 
bor  provisions  of  the  Act.  Twenty-seven 
of  the  firms  were  violating  the  overtime 
provision.  Two  firms  were  failing  to 
comply  with  both  overtime  and  minimum 
wage  provisions.  One  firm  was  violating 
the  child  labor  provision.  Only  eight  of 
the  51  firms  inspected  were  keeping  the 
employee  and  pay  roll  records  required 
by  the  Wage-Hour  Law. 

Fifteen  establishments  paid  back  wages 
to  169  workers  amounting  to  $9,088.13 
during  the  month.  The  payments  were 
made  as  the  result  of  previous  inspections 
which  disclosed  overtime  and  minimum 
wage  violations. 


Elevator  Inspector  Reports  An 
Active  Quarter 


A  report  of  activities  from  Mr.  Pryor 
E.  Sugg,  Labor  Department  Elevator  In¬ 
spector,  covering  the  third  quarter  of 
1947,  shows  that  Mr.  Sugg  kept  on  the 
move. 

During  the  three-month  period,  Mr. 
Sugg  approved  plans  and  specifications 
for  55  new  elevators,  made  68  tests  and 
inspections  of  new  elevator  installations, 
issued  53  certificates  for  new  installations, 
made  38  regular  inspections  of  existing 


Employers  Working  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Contracts  Should  Insist 
Upon  Proof  of  Age  When 
Employing  Minors 

Employers  working  on  government  con¬ 
tracts  will  do  well  to  require  certified 
proof  of  age  of  all  prospective  employees 
who  appear  to  be  under  21  years  old. 

Records  in  the  Wage-Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Technical  Unit  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  show  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  collected  $18,340  in  liqui¬ 
dated  damages  during  the  last  four  years 
from  North  Carolina  employers  who  were 
found  to  have  employed  minors  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  Contracts  Act. 

Experience  during  those  four  years  has 
shown  that  some  employers  operating 
under  government  contract  have  failed  to 
exercise  reasonable  caution  in  requiring 
proof  of  age.  Several  cases  which  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  recently  indicate  that  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  being  employed  without  employ¬ 
ment  certificates,  or  without  certified 
proof  of  age.  Some  of  these  minors  do 
not  wish  to  go  to  the  slight  trouble  of 
obtaining  an  employment  certificate. 
Others,  who  are  too  young  to  be  employed 
legally  upon  government  contract  jobs, 
misrepresent  their  ages  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  the  jobs. 

Girls  under  18  years  of  age,  and  boys 
under  16,  are  not  permitted  to  work  upon 
the  production  or  supply  of  goods  under 
government  contract.  The  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act  requires  employers  to  keep  on 
file  acceptable  proof  of  age  of  employed 
minors.  This  proof  can  be  either  a  certi¬ 
fied  copy  of  a  birth  certificate,  an  age 
certificate,  or — in  North  Carolina — an  em¬ 
ployment  certificate. 

The  Act  provides  a  fine  of  $10  per  day 
in  liquidated  damages  for  each  minor 
knowingly  employed  in  violation  of  the 
child  labor  provisions,  and  each  day  of 
such  illegal  employment  constitutes  a 
separate  offense. 

The  North  Carolina  Child  Labor  Law 
provides  for  the  issuance,  upon  request, 
of  age  certificates  for  minors  between  18 
and  21  years  of  age.  The  law  requires 
that  employment  certificates  be  secured 
and  kept  on  file  for  all  minors  under  18 
years  of  age. 

An  employer  who  is  in  doubt  about  the 
age  of  a  young  job  applicant  should  re¬ 
quire  the  minor  to  obtain  a  birth  certif¬ 
icate  from  the  county  Register  of  Deeds, 
or  an  age  certificate  from  the  local  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  his  employment.  In  this 
way,  the  best  interests  of  employers  and 
young  employees  alike  will  be  served.  The 
employer  will  know  whether  the  minor 
must  obtain  an  employment  certificate  in 
order  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  State 
Child  Labor  Law.  He  will  also  have  the 
certified  proof  of  age  required  by  the 
Public  Contracts  Act. 

Employers  who  knowingly  employ  mi¬ 
nors  in  violation  of  the  Act,  or  who  fail 
to  exercise  due  caution  in  requiring  proof 
of  age,  leave  themselves  wide  open  to  the 
heavy  penalties  which  the  statute  pro¬ 
vides  for  violators. 


elevators,  made  19  compliance  inspections, 
held  20  conferences  with  representatives 
of  elevator  concerns,  condemned  six  un¬ 
safe  elevators,  and  investigated  three  ele¬ 
vator  accidents. 


Manpower  Conservation  Board 
Will  Meet  in  Winston-Salem 


Labor  Department  safety  personnel 
will  meet  in  Winston-Salem  Oct.  30-31 
with  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Conser¬ 
vation  of  Manpower  in  North  Carolina 
Industry.  Most  of  the  25  industrial  safety 
engineers  on  the  Board  will  attend  the 
meeting. 

The  program  will  include  an  opening 
and  welcome  talk  by  Commissioner  For¬ 
rest  H.  Shuford,  who  will  preside  over 
the  meeting ;  introduction  of  guests ;  panel 
discussions,  speeches,  and  committee  re¬ 
ports.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel. 

Mr.  Glen  Penland  of  Durham,  Safety 
Director  for  the  Erwin  Cotton  Mills,  will 
report  on  progress  made  in  the  program 
of  the  Awards  Committee.  Work  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  will  be  discussed 
by  Mr.  F.  M.  Culvern  of  Charlotte,  Safety 
Director  for  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Clarence  J. 
Hyslup  of  Elkin,  Safety  Director  for 
Chatham  Manufacturing  Company,  will 
report  on  work  of  the  Committee  for 
Periodic  Drives  in  Special  Industries. 

Another  feature  of  the  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  a  panel  discussion  of  “Practi¬ 
cal  Problems  in  Industrial  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion.”  Participants  will  be  Commissioner 
Shuford  and  several  of  the  plant  safety 
directors. 

Chief  Inspector  Lewis  P.  Sorrell  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor  will 
discuss  the  “Program  of  Frequency  Rates 
for  North  Carolina  Industries.”  Mr.  J. 
Robert  Williams,  Safety  Director  for  the 
Thomasville  Chair  Company,  will  talk  on 
“What’s  Wrong  wdth  the  Safety  Direc¬ 
tor?” 

Friday  morning  the  safety  engineers 
and  Labor  Department  personnel  will 
make  a  tour  of  the  Camel  and  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  plants  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company.  Mr.  Wilford  G.  Jones,  Safety 
Director  for  Reynolds,  will  act  as  host 
for  the  meeting,  and  will  lead  the  dele¬ 
gates  through  the  plants. 

Brick  and  Tile  Accident  Rate 

Shows  a  Marked  Decline 


Preliminary  reports  from  29  of  33  brick 
and  tile  manufacturing  plants  in  North 
Carolina  show  that  the  accident  frequency 
rate  in  the  industry  was  reduced  from 
45.72  during  the  second  quarter  of  1947 
to  26.0  during  the  third  quarter. 

The  brick  and  tile  plants  have  been 
given  special  attention  this  year  under 
the  Department's  manpower  conservation 
program.  Several  rounds  of  inspections 
have  been  made,  numerous  safety  recom¬ 
mendations  have  been  passed  along  by 
the  inspectors,  and  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  reduce  the  accident  rate  through 
the  use  of  educational  materials.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  report  seems  to  indicate  a  satis¬ 
factory  measure  of  success  in  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  report  shows  that  the  29  plants 
employed  1,690  workers  during  the  third 
quarter,  rolled  up  a  total  of  849,220  man¬ 
hours  of  production,  and  sustained  (!(J  ac¬ 
cidents,  of  which  22  were  lost-time  acci¬ 
dents.  Inspectors  visiting  the  plants  made 
245  safety  recommendations, 
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N.  C.  House  Building 
Increases  by  More 
Than  $1,000,000 

Nonresidential  Building  Goes 
Down  Half  Million  Dollars 
in  August 


Building  inspectors  in  71  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  and  towns  issued  1,679  build¬ 
ing  permits  having  a  total  estimated 
valuation  of  $7, 311, 024  during  the  month 
of  August. 

The  August  figures  represented  an  in¬ 
crease  of  almost  $1,000,000  over  the  to¬ 
tal  permit  valuation  for  July.  The  in¬ 
crease  was  accounted  for  by  a  $1,057,690 
jump  in  r  esidential  permit  valuations  over 
the  month,  coupled  with  a  decrease  of 
$573,685  in  total  value  of  nonresidential 
building  permits  issued. 

The  823  residential  permits  issued  in 
August  had  an  estimated  valuation  of 
$4,311,024.  These  permits  were  for  con¬ 
struction  of  783  one-family  houses.  38 
duplexes,  and  two  larger  apartment  build¬ 
ings.  When  completed,  these  facilities  will 


provide  housing  for  868  families.  The  av¬ 
erage  one-family  dwelling  was  estimated 
by  the  prospective  builder  to  cost  slightly 
less  than  $5,000. 

The  257  permits  issued  for  construction 
of  new  nonresidential  buildings  had  a  to¬ 
tal  valuation  of  $2,311,240.  These  permits 
were  for  127  stores,  31  factories  and 
workshops,  37  private  and  six  commercial 
garages,  11  service  stations,  10  churches, 
eight  office  buildings,  six  amusement 
places,  four  education  buildings,  one  pub¬ 
lic  utility  building,  one  institutional  build¬ 
ing,  and  15  temporary  and  unclassified 
structures. 

A  total  of  599  permits  were  issued  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  for  additions,  alterations 
and  repairs  to  existing  buildings,  with  an 
estimated  valuation  of  $1,244,247.  Of  this 
amount,  $S96,057  was  for  work  on  non- 
residential  buildings  and  $348,190  for 
work  on  residential  buildings. 

North  Carolina’s  26  cities  of  more  than 
10,000  population  accounted  for  $5,927.- 
208  of  the  August  valuation  total,  while 
45  smaller  towns  registered  permit  valu¬ 
ations  totaling  $1,384,216. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  in  new  build¬ 
ing,  reporting  a  total  of  $1,310,420. 
Raleigh  rook  second  place  with  $946,967. 
Greensboro  was  third  with  $637,271. 

The  building  inspectors  issued  149  more 
permits  in  August  than  in  July. 


SUMMARY  OP  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

AUGUST  1946  AND  AUGUST  1947 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Aug.  1946 

Aug.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

Aug.  1946 

Aug.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  - - 

1,169 

1,264 

+  8.1 

$3,675,635 

$5,927,208 

+  61.5 

Residential  buildings - 

474 

575 

+  21.3 

2,067,225 

3,105,869 

+  50.2 

Nonresidential  buildings...  - 

204 

179 

—  12.3 

1,079,207 

1,766,680 

+  63.7 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

491 

510 

+  3.9 

529,203 

1,054,659 

+  99.3 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JULY  1947  AND  AUGUST  1947 


-  1  -  — ' 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  C08T 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

July  1947 

Aug.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

July  1947 

Aug.  1947 

Pereent. 

Change 

TOTAL  _  _  - 

1,197 

1,264 

+  5.6 

$5,473,704 

$5,927,208 

+  8.3 

501 

+  14.8 
—  20.4 

2,656,834 

2,177,693 

639,177 

3,105,869 

1,766,680 

1,054,659 

+  16.9 
—  18.9 

225 

179 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  . 

471 

510 

+  8.3 

+  65.0 

MANUFACTURING  WORKERS’  EARN¬ 
INGS  SHOW  INCREASE  IN  AUGUST 
(Continued  from  page  six) 
machinery ;  and  one  each  under  petroleum 
and  coal  products,  electrical  machinery, 
and  transportation  equipment;  and  two 
under  “miscellaneous.” 

Expansions  of  existing  industries  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1947  were  far  ahead, 
in  number  and  investment,  of  new  and 
proposed  industries.  Expansions  valued 
at  $10,483,000  were  listed  by  94  indus¬ 
tries.  The  textile  industry  alone  ac¬ 
counted  for  64  of  these  expansions,  with 
an  estimated  investment  of  $8,370,000. 


Give  a  pessimist  a  piece  of  rope  and 
he’ll  hang  himself.  Give  an  optimist  a 
piece  or  rope  and  he’ll  start  a  cigar  fac¬ 
tory. 


Type  of  August  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Bldgs,  lor  Whleb 
Permits  Were 

TYPE  OF  BLDG.  Issued 

Residential  Buildings:  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings _ 536  $2,708,119 

Two- family  dwellings _  38  383,750 

Five-or-more-family  dwellings..  1  14,000 


TOTAL. _ 575  $3,105,869 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation 

places _ _ _  3  $  173,000 

Churches _ 8  84,600 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  etc _  17  264,120 

Garages,  commercial _  .3  12,150 

Garages,  private _  26  15,561 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  8  52,020 

1  nstitutional  buildings - 1  33,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  7  467,375 

Public  works  and  utilities _ _  1  1,100 

Educational  buildings _  2  100,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’ temporary  offices,  etc. _  1  100 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  93  562,722 

All  other  nonresidential _  9  932 


TOTAL  _ 179  $1,766,680 

Additions,  Alterations,  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings _ 389  $  250,202 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings _  0  0 

On  nonresidential  buildings _ _ 121  804,457 


TOTAL _ 510  $1,054,659 


SUMMARY  OF  AUGUST  1947  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN 


26  IDENTICAL 


CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  August  1946  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  ol 
Build- 
togs 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENT 
Estimated  Cost 

IAL  BUILDINGS 

No.  Families 

New  Nonresidential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  ot  All 
Construction  Work 

Aug.  1946 

Aug.  194  7 

Ang.  1946 

Ang.  194J 

Aug.  1946  j  Aug.  1947 

Aug.  1946 

Aug.  1947 

Aug.  1946j  Aug.  194  7 

TOTAL  .. 

575 

$3,105,869 

$2,067,225 

$3,105,869 

497 

618 

$1.079.207|$1.766.680|$  529.203 

$1,054,659 

$3,675,635 

$5,927,208 

Asneville 

15 

75,150 

83,900 

75,150 

19 

15 

34,610 

67,205 

17,668 

30,036 

136,178 

172,391 

Burlington _ 

20 

111,500 

63,450 

111,500 

14 

20 

120,100 

73,682 

28,450 

7,000 

212,000 

192,182 

Charlotte _ 

132 

835,030 

358,480 

835,030 

77 

156 

133,027 

332,525 

87,250 

142,865 

578,757 

1,310+20 

Concord  . . . . . 

10,200 

3 

5,900 

3,900 

20,000 

Durham _ _ _ 

32 

197,900 

138,375 

197,900 

36 

35 

22,105 

56,250 

89  +  00 

135,825 

250,280 

389,975 

Elizabeth  City _ 

3 

4,500 

1,750 

4,500 

1 

3 

4,450 

7,500 

8,950 

9,250 

17,900 

Fayetteville _ 

33 

31,008 

25,250 

31,008 

16 

33 

9,300 

49,200 

7,786 

14,996 

42,336 

95,204 

Gastonia _ 

12 

30,300 

36,100 

30,300 

22 

12 

190,000 

2,300 

4,100 

1,000 

230,200 

33,600 

Goldsboro _ 

7 

54,700 

15,000 

54,700 

6 

7 

25,150 

18,800 

5,350 

7,500 

45,500 

81,000 

Greensboro  _ 

60 

304,401 

139,950 

304,401 

31 

61 

20,345 

46,095 

33,855 

286,775 

194,150 

637,271 

Greenville . 

6 

28,500 

28,500 

6 

8,350 

39,000 

1  000 

9  350 

67,500 

Hickory  .... _ _ _ 

10 

36,500 

43,400 

36,500 

15 

10 

33,750 

31,750 

5,200 

13,775 

S4.350 

82,025 

High  Point _ 

28 

141,500 

79,950 

141,500 

19 

33 

245,775 

26,980 

34,871 

41,776 

360,596 

210,256 

Kinston  _ _ 

7 

42,500 

76,300 

42,500 

15 

7 

1  4  600 

1  2  0  500 

8  5  00 

0  0  0  00 

171  500 

Lexington _ 

9 

28,500 

234,775 

28,500 

43 

9 

6+00 

S6+00 

300 

75  +  00 

241+75 

190+00 

New  Bern _ 

3 

18,000 

18,000 

3 

13  800 

18  6  00 

7  000 

32  4  00 

25  000 

Raleigh  _ _ _ 

80 

570,300 

184,125 

570,300 

33 

89 

9,420 

273,937 

10+00 

102+30 

204+45 

946+67 

Reidsville  _ 

10 

33,000 

25,200 

33,000 

8 

10 

7,200 

25,000 

700 

5,000 

33,100 

63,000 

Rocky  Mount _ _ 

19 

82,000 

102,500 

82,000 

24 

19 

4,950 

334,850 

6,100 

5,100 

113,550 

421,950 

Salisbury _ _ _ _ 

37,600 

10 

5  625 

6,990 

5  0  21  f» 

Shelby _  . 

17 

73,700 

51,600 

73,700 

2j> 

17 

6,500 

12,300 

58  +  00 

86,000 

Statesville _  _ 

6 

29,100 

64,000 

29,100 

19 

6 

1,850 

1  501 

29,250 

Thomasville  . 

11 

28,100 

22,400 

28,100 

8 

11 

1,100 

5,200 

200 

23,700 

48+50 

Wilmington  . . . 

9 

66,850 

80,500 

66,850 

13 

9 

69,400 

1  5,950 

28,798 

226+43 

111,598 

Wilson  _ 

69,750 

75,850 

69,750 

18 

14 

42,050 

17,000 

1,050 

117,900 

87+00 

Winston-Salem  . 1.. 

32 

i  213,080 

114,570|  213,080 

25 

33 

47,700 

139,356 

81,940 

’  103,033 

244+10 

455,469 

6 
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Deaf  People  Make 

Efficient  Workers 

Bureau  Chief  Cites  Experience 
Of  Deaf  Pilot 


Mr.  J.  M.  Vestal,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
ot  Labor  lor  the  Deaf,  has  devoted  much 
time  and  effort  to  selling  employers  upon 
the  efficiency  of  deaf  workers.  At  times 
he  has  had  a  difficult  job  convincing  them 
that  deaf  employees  are  capable  of  operat¬ 
ing  power-driven  machines  and  that  all 
they  need  is  a  fair  chance  to  show  their 
abilities.  To  a  considerable  extent,  Mr. 
Vestal  says,  both  employers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  have  become  convinced  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  deaf  workers  and  much  of  the 
former  skepticism  about  their  usefulness 
has  been  overcome.  Many  deaf  workers 
now  are  holding  jobs  which  formerly  they 
were  refused. 

For  one  example  to  sustain  his  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  deaf  are  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  skilled  jobs,  and  of  operating 
power-driven  machines,  Mr.  Vestal  cites 
the  career  of  a  deaf-mute  person  as  an 
aviator,  as  noted  from  reports  in  the 
daily  press. 

In  the  early  1930’s,  Mr.  C.  W.  Knott, 
deaf  mute  vice-president  of  Hollar 
Hosiery  Mills  at  Hickory,  was  told  by  a 
stunt  flier  that  he  could  learn  to  fly  if 
he  tried  hard  enough.  Mr.  Knott  recently 
proved  to  himself  and  to  a  group  of  on¬ 
lookers  that  what  the  stunt  flier  had  said 
was  true.  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  William 
B.  Sprague  of  Charlotte,  Civil  Aeronautics 
inspector,  and  others,  Mr.  Knott  success¬ 
fully  completed  his  flight  tests.  His  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  pilot’s  examination  made 
him  the  third  deaf  mute  in  the  United 
States  to  qualify  for  a  pilot’s  license.  Two 
others  are  known  to  have  licenses  in 
Ohio,  but  Mr.  Knott  is  the  first  in  the 
South. 

At  the  time  of  his  test,  Mr.  Knott  had 
some  85  hours  in  the  air,  about  half  of 
it  being  dual  time.  He  began  learning  to 
fly  in  1944,  but  did  not  fly  extensively 
until  1946.  He  learned  to  fly  in  a  Piper 
Cub,  but  now  plans  to  fly  a  new  Cessna 
140  which  his  company  bought  recently. 

The  deaf  mute  man’s  ability  at  master¬ 
ing  flight  maneuvers  wras  described  by  his 
instructor  as  “amazing.”  Mr.  Joe  Bran- 
nock,  instructor  in  the  Cannon  Flying 
School  at  Hickory,  used  both  signs  and 
written  messages  in  teaching  Mr.  Knott 
to  fly.  He  attributed  Mr.  Knott’s  pro¬ 
ficiency  at  learning  to  fly  to  his  “above- 
average  sensitivity  and  acute  eyesight.” 

At  the  age  of  51,  Mr.  Knott  says  he 
does  not  plan  to  seek  a  higher  rating 
than  his  private  pilot’s  license,  but  he 
has  found  that  flying  is  “more  safe  than 
cars.” 


Manpower  Conservation 
Board  Meets  in  W.-Salem 

Safety  Engineers  and  Inspectors 
Discuss  Conservation 
Program 

Department  of  Labor  officials  and  safety 
inspectors  met  in  Winston-Salem,  October 
30-31  with  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board  for  the  Conservation  of  Manpower 
in  North  Carolina  Industry  to  discuss  the 
progress  of  the  Department’s  manpower 
conservation  program.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  14  Department  representa¬ 
tives  and  more  than  a  score  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  safety  experts  who  constitute  the 
Advisory  Board. 

Mr.  Wilford  G.  .Tones,  safety  director 
for  the  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  acted 
as  host  for  the  meeting. 

The  program  included  an  opening  and 
welcome  talk  by  Commissioner  Forrest 
H.  Shuford,  who  presided  over  the  meet¬ 
ing,  introduction  of  guests,  panel  discus¬ 
sions,  speeches,  and  committee  reports. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Robert  E. 
Lee  Hotel. 

Progress  made  in  the  program  of  the 
Awards  Committee  was  the  subject  of  a 
report  presented  by  Mr.  Glen  Penland  of 
Durham,  Safety  Director  for  Erwin  Cot¬ 
ton  Mills.  The  work  and  plans  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Culvern  of  Charlotte,  Safety 
Director  for  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Clarence  J. 
Hyslup  of  Elkin,  Safety  Director  for  the 
Chatham  Manufacturing  Company,  pre¬ 
sented  the  report  of  the  Committee  for 
Periodic  Drives  in  Special  Industries. 

“Practical  Problems  in  Industi’ial  Fire 
Prevention”  was  the  subject  of  a  panel 
discussion  led  by  Commissioner  Shuford. 
The  participants  included  several  plant 
safety  directors  and  others  speaking  from 
the  floor. 

Chief  Inspector  Lewis  P  Sorrell  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  presented  progress 
report  on  “Accident  Frequency  Rates  in 
North  Carolina  Industry.”  Mr.  J.  Robert 
Williams,  Safety  Director  for  the  Thomas- 
ville  Chair  Company,  held  forth  on 
“What’s  Wrong  with  the  Safety  Direc¬ 
tor?”  adding  a  touch  of  humor  to  the 
meeting  as  well  as  presenting  some  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  about  how  safety 
directors  may  improve  their  work. 

On  the  morning  of  October  31,  follow¬ 
ing  the  previous  day’s  session,  the  safety 
men  and  Labor  Department  personnel 
were  conducted  through  the  Camel  plant 
of  the  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company. 


Hearing  On  Wage-Hour 
“White-collar”  Exemptions 

Set  for  December  2nd 


Commissioner  Shuford  calls  attention  to 
a  forthcoming  hearing  on  revision  of 
regulations  which  exempt  certain  “white 
collar”  employees  from  provisions  of  the 
Federal  wage-hour  law.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
December  2. 

Notices  of  intention  to  testify  at  the 
hearing,  or  written  statements  by  inter¬ 
ested  parties,  will  be  accepted  up  to  No¬ 
vember  20  by  Mr.  William  R.  McComb, 
administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

Employees  who  would  be  affected  by 
administrative  changes  in  the  Wage-Hour 
regulations  are  those  employed  in  “execu¬ 
tive,”  “administrative,”  “professional,” 
“outside  salesman”  and  “local  retailing 
capacity”  positions.  The  regulations  now 
in  effect  were  adopted  by  the  Wage-Hour 
administration  in  1940,  when  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  such  employees  were  generally 
lower  than  they  are  today.  They  exempt 
such  employees  from  the  statute’s  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  if 
their  type  of  work,  salary,  and  conditions 
of  employment  meet  certain  requirements. 

For  example,  an  “administrative”  em¬ 
ployee  must  receive  not  less  than  $200 
a  month  and  must  perform  work  requir¬ 
ing  the  exercise  of  “discretion  and  in¬ 
dependent  judgment”  in  order  to  qualify 
tor  the  exemption.  To  qualify  as  an 
“executive,”  an  employee  has  to  get  not 
less  than  $30  a  week  and  must  meet  cer¬ 
tain  requifements  of  a  supervisory  na¬ 
ture. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  hearing  is 
to  determine  whether,  in  view  of  greatly 
changed  economic  conditions,  these  salary 
requirements  should  be  revised  upward. 

According  to  Mr.  McComb’s  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Federal  Register,  re¬ 
vision  of  the  regulations  is  being  com 
sidered  because  “it  appears  advisable,  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  Di¬ 
visions  in  the  application  of  these  reg¬ 
ulations  and  because  of  changes  in  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  which  have  taken  place 
since  their  issuance,  to  consider  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  regulations  which  will  more 
effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
exemptions.”  The  announcement  lists  a 
number  of  proposed  amendments  but 
states  that  interested  persons  may  pro¬ 
pose  other  revisions,  including  new  salary 
level  requirements  for  exempt  employees. 
Interested  parties  are  urged  to  indicate 
in  their  notices  of  intention  to  appear 
which  portions  of  the  proposals  they  de¬ 
sire  to  be  heard  on. 
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Commissioner  Talks  to  Three 
Groups  in  October 


Commissioner  Shuford  addressed  three 
groups  last  month.  First  talk  was  to  the 
Textile  Section  of  the  National  Safety 
Congress  meeting  in  Chicago  on  October 
7.  Mr.  Shuford’s  address  was  on  the 
subject:  “Labor’s  Responsibility  in  a 
Safety  Program.”  Second  talk  of  the 
month  was  an  address  on  the  “Work  of 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,”  delivered  October  10  to  the  North 
Carolina  Cotton  Textile  Manufacturers 
Association  in  Asheville.  On  October  23 
Mr.  Shuford  addressed  the  New  Bern 
Rotary  Club,  speaking  of  his  experiences 
as  advisor  to  the  government  delegation 
at  the  International  Labor  Conference 
meeting  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  last 
summer. 

Decline  Noted  in  Certification 
Of  Minors  for  Work 


Issuance  of  employment  certificates  to 
minors  under  18  years  of  age  continued  to 
decline  during  September  following  the 
opening  of  public  schools  for  the  fall 
term. 

A  total  of  1,864  minors — 925  boys  and 
939  girls — were  certified  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  compared  with  2,250  in  the  month 
of  August. 

Of  the  minors  certified,  1,415  were  16 
and  17  years  of  age,  440  were  14  and  15 
years  old,  and  nine  were  boys  aged  12 
and  13. 

Among  the  16  and  17  age  group,  664 
minors  were  certified  for  work  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industry,  746  for  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  jobs,  and  five  for  construction 
work.  A  total  of  986  certifications  in  this 
group  were  for  full  time  work,  while  429 
were  for  part-time  jobs. 


New  Employees 


The  Department  of  Labor  welcomes 
three  new  employees  who  have  begun 
service  in  various  offices  during  the  past 
several  weeks.  They  are : 

Mrs.  Lonia  Davenport,  assigned  to  the 
Charlotte  office  as  Junior  Factory  Inspec¬ 
tor. 

Mrs.  Grace  W.  Griffith,  assigned  to  the 
Asheville  office  as  Junior  Factory  Inspec¬ 
tor. 

Mrs.  La  Vee  W.  Holt,  assigned  to  work 
as  secretary  to  the  wage-hour  regional 
attorney. 


Earnings  Up  in  Manufacturing, 

Down  in  Nonmanufacturing 


The  earnings  of  some  367,000  North 
Carolina  workers  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  rose  an  average  of  1.2  per  cent 
during  September,  bringing  the  average 
weekly  paycheck  to  $37.71  and  hourly 
earnings  to  95.5  cents.  The  length  of  the 
workweek  in  manufacturing  went  up  0.8 
per  cent  to  an  average  of  39.5  hours. 

Eight  of  the  manufacturing  groups  paid 
wages  averaging  more  than  $1.00  an  hour. 
These  were :  iron  and  steel  products,  $1 ; 


machinery  (except  electrical),  $1.01; 
transportation,  $1.07 ;  rayon  and  silk 
mills,  $1.01 ;  full  fashioned  hosiery,  $1.11 ; 
tobacco  manufactures,  $1.03 ;  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  $1.33;  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing.  $1.19. 

Both  hourly  and  weekly  earnings  in¬ 
creased  in  most  manufacturing  industries 
surveyed  in  September.  The  raises  in¬ 
cluded  a  wage  hike  of  7.9  per  cent  in 
logging  camps  and  sawmills ;  an  increase 
(Continued  on  page  3) 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- —  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

September  1947  Compared  with  August  1947 


INDUSTRY 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average  Per 
Hourly  Cent 
Earnings  Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 
Chain’  • 

All  Manufacturing 

....$37,71 

+ 

1.2 

95.5 

+ 

0.5 

39.5 

-f  0.8 

Durable  Goods  _ 

....  36.26 

+ 

0.7 

S7.3 

+ 

1.6 

41.5 

— 

1.0 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

....  37.96 

+ 

1.3 

97.1 

+ 

0.4 

39.1 

+ 

0.8 

Durable  Goods 

• 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products _ 

..  $42.74 

+ 

2.1 

100.7 

+ 

1.0 

42.4 

+ 

1.0 

Electrical  Machinery  _ 

....  38.52 

+ 

2.2 

94.5 

+ 

2.4 

40.8 

no  ch. 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  _ 

....  43.53 

— 

0.1 

101.8 

+ 

0.6 

42.7 

— 

0.9 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products  .. 

....  34.68 

+ 

2.3 

77.7 

+ 

4.6 

44.6 

— 

2.2 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills _ 

....  35.06 

+ 

4.8 

77.8 

+ 

7.9 

45.1 

— 

2.8 

Planing  and  Plywood _ _ _ 

....  34.17 

— 

1.1 

77.7 

+ 

0.3 

44.0 

— 

1.3 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Products..  34.63 

— 

0.1 

84.9 

+ 

1.4 

40.8 

— 

1.4 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs.  .. 

34.64 

+ 

0.6 

85.2 

+ 

1.5 

40.7 

— 

1.0 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ 

..  33.94 

+ 

4.6 

72.1 

+ 

0.1 

47.0 

+ 

4.2 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  _ 

....  33.99 

+ 

2.3 

83.5 

— 

0.2 

40.7 

+ 

2.5 

Other  Durable  Goods*  _ _ _ 

....  43.26 

+ 

1.1 

107.7 

+ 

0.9 

40.2 

+ 

0.2 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

....$37,06 

+ 

1.3 

96.6 

+ 

0.2 

38.4 

+ 

1.3 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  . . 

....  36.92 

+ 

0.6 

96.2 

no  ch. 

3S.4 

+ 

0.8 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills  _ 

__  43.23 

+ 

3.8 

101.6 

— 

0.2 

42.5 

+  3.9 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills.... 

....  40.06 

+ 

1.8 

94.5 

+ 

0.4 

42.4 

+ 

1.4 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

....  35.79 

+ 

2.9 

97.4 

+ 

1.2 

36.7 

+ 

1.4 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  . . . 

...  41.93 

+ 

4.6 

111.7 

+ 

1.9 

37.5 

+ 

2.5 

Seamless  Hosiery _ 

....  30.18 

+ 

0.7 

86.5 

+ 

0.2 

34.9 

+ 

0.6 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (except  w&w).... 

....  38.12 

+ 

4.2 

99.0 

+ 

0.9 

38.5 

+ 

3.2 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products 

....  29.02 

— 

1.2 

82.0 

+ 

1.2 

35.4 

— 

2.5 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  _ _ 

....  33.29 

+ 

0.4 

7G.9 

+ 

0.1 

43.3 

+ 

0.2 

Dairy  Products  _  _ 

_  36.66 

+ 

2.7 

83.1 

+ 

2.8 

44.1 

0.2 

Bakery  Products  . . . 

....  33.81 

— 

1.8 

82.3 

— 

2.1 

41.1 

+ 

0.5 

Beverage  Froducts  _ 

36.78 

+ 

4.0 

75.4 

+ 

0.4 

48.7 

4" 

3.4 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ _ 

....  45.17 

+ 

0.8 

103.3 

+ 

0.2 

43.7 

+ 

0.5 

Cigarettes _ _ _ 

....  46.72 

+ 

1.2 

107.2 

+ 

0.3 

43.6 

+ 

0.9 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  _ _ _ _ 

....  57.21 

+ 

1.4 

127.6 

+ 

2.0 

44.8 

0.7 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills  .... 

....  60.50 

+ 

1.1 

133.6 

+ 

2.1 

45.3 

— 

0.9 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind _ 

....  47.57 

+ 

1.7 

119.6 

+ 

0.9 

39.8 

+ 

1.0 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  _ 

....  37.16 

+ 

2.3 

91.7 

0.1 

40.5 

+  2.3 

Other  Nondurable  Goods!  _ _ _ 

....  39.31 

+ 

6.2 

94.0 

+ 

1.0 

41.8 

+ 

5.3 

Nonmanufacturin  g 

Total _ _ _ 

....$32.99 

— 

0.5 

77.0 

— 

3.3 

42.8 

+ 

2.6 

Retail _ _ _ _ _ 

....  27.67 

— 

3.7 

71.7 

+ 

1.8 

38,6 

5.4 

Wholesale _ _ _ _ _ 

_.  45.26 

+ 

0.9 

100.3 

— 

0.1 

45.1 

+ 

0.9 

Laundries  ana  Dry  Cleaning  _ _ _ 

....  23.76 

+ 

2.4 

52.3 

+ 

2.1 

45.4 

+ 

0.2 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries  _ 

....  35.44 

+ 

6.7 

78.7 

+ 

0.9 

45.0 

+ 

5.6 

Trans.,  Com.  and  Other  Public  Utilities  41.93 

+ 

1.3 

101.8 

+ 

0.3 

41.2 

+ 

1.0 

Hotels _ 

18.36 

— 

1.3 

39.8 

no  ch. 

46.2 

1.3 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants  _ 

__  31.44 

+ 

0.9 

71.2 

— 

6.3 

44.1 

+ 

7.6 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage  _ 

....  48.45 

— 

1.2 

No  hours  reported 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg _ _ 

$36.96 

+ 

0.7 

92.4 

— 

0.4 

40.0 

+ 

1.0 

*  Includes  transportation  (except  auto)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

X  Less  than  0.1% . 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  730  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile,  service  and  mining  establishments 
employing  23.512  workers  were  inspected 
to  determine  compliance  with  the  North 
Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  safety  and 
health  regulations  during  September. 

The  inspections  revealed  847  violations 
of  the  laws  and  regulations.  At  the  same 
time  a  total  of  1,222  compliances  correct¬ 
ing  current  and  previous  violations  were 
secured. 

Violations  reported  and  compliances  se¬ 
cured  were  as  follows: 


Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

_  30 

46 

Child  Labor _ 

. ...257 

525 

Time  Records _ 

44 

Drinking  Facilities ... 

_  15 

21 

Sanitation _ 

._  108 

123 

Seats  _ 

_  0 

2 

Safety  Code . . . . 

_ 207 

232 

First  Aid _ _ _ 

_  10 

20 

Ventilation _ 

_  0 

2 

Light  _ 

_  1 

i 

Other _ 

. . ISO 

206 

Five  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
tlie  Child  Labor  and  Maximum  Hour 
Laws  were  investigated  by  Departmental 
inspectors  during  September.  In  three  of 
these  cases  the  violations  were  substan¬ 
tiated  and  immediate  compliance  was  se¬ 
cured.  In  the  other  two  cases,  and  in  four 
additional  complaint  cases  alleging  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  safety  and  health  regulations, 
the  inspectors  were  unable  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  allegations. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  37  establishments  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  or  the  production  of 
goods  for  interstate  commerce  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
federal  Wage-Hour  Law  during  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Violations  of  the  minimum  wage  or 
overtime  provisions  of  the  law,  showing 
back  wages  to  be  due  a  number  of  em¬ 
ployees,  were  found  in  20  of  the  estab¬ 
lishments  inspected.  One  establishment 
was  violating  the  child  labor  provision. 
Nearly  all  of  the  violations  found  con¬ 
cerned  failure  to  pay  the  proper  amounts 
for  overtime  work. 

A  total  of  $3,211.16  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  62  employees  during  the  month. 
The  back  wages  were  paid  as  the  result 
of  previous  inspections  which  disclosed 
wage  violations. 


The  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  join  in  expressing  their  regret  and 
sympathy  to  the  wife  and  children  of 
Mr.  Hubert  Grady  Myers,  of  Pfafftown, 
who  was  killed  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  near  Statesville  on  October  17. 

The  Department  of  Labor  will  feel  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Myers’  services  as  a  pay  roll 
inspector,  as  well  as  the  personal  loss 
occasioned  by  his  death.  Mr.  Myers  had 
worked  with  the  Department  since  March 
1,  1943.  He  was  56  years  old.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  Mrs.  Myers  and  their  three 
children. 


Cost  of  Living 


The  cost  of  living  in  mid-August  was 
higher  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  A  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  anticipated  that  it  is  even  higher 
now  than  in  August. 

The  consumers’  price  index,  compiled 
by  B.L.S.,  rose  to  160  in  mid- August.  It 
was  higher  than  any  previous  index 
figure,  showing  a  rise  of  about  1  per  cent 
over  mid- July. 

In  measuring  the  average  retail  prices 
of  goods  and  services  used  by  “moderate 
income  families  in  large  cities,”  the  con¬ 
sumers’  price  index  uses  the  1935-39  av¬ 
erage  as  100.  At  160  in  August  the  index 
was  11  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago 
and  62  per  cent  higher  than  in  August 
1939.  It  was  far  above  the  149.1  index  of 
June  1920,  the  peak  after  the  First  World 
War. 

The  B.L.S.  reported  that  the  new  in¬ 
creases  in  living  costs  were  distributed 
among  every  major  group  of  consumers’ 
items  except  house  furnishings,  including 


an  advance  of  more  than  1  per  cent  in 
rents. 

B.L.S.  statisticians  predicted  that  the 
index  has  continued  to  increase  since 
reaching  the  record  peak  in  mid-August. 
Wholesale  price  increases  since  then  mean 
that  many  retail  prices  also  have  gone  up 
and  will  be  noted  in  the  mid-October 
figures  when  these  are  compiled. 

Earnings  Up  in  Manufacturing 

Down  in  Nonmanufacturing 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
of  2.4  per  cent  in  electrical  machinery 
wages ;  increases  of  more  than  2  per  cent 
in  dairy  and  bakery  products,  and  paper 
products;  and  increases  of  more  than  1 
per  cent  in  seven  other  manufacturing 
industries. 

Nomnanufacturing 

Workers  in  nonmanufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  averaged  0.5  per  cent  less  in  weekly 
earnings  in  September  than  in  August  and 
3.3  per  cent  less  in  hourly  earnings. 
Weekly  earnings  averaged  $32.99  and  the 
hourly  rate  was  down  to  77  cents.  These 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

September  1947  Compared  with  August  1947  and  September  1946 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


Change  Per  Cent  CHg.  From 


INDUSTRY  S1947>> 

Aug. 

1945 

Sept. 

1946 

From 
Aug.  1947 

Aug 

.  1947 
to 

Sept.  1947 
to 

Sept. 

1947 

Sept 

.  1947 

Sept. 

1946 

All  Manufacturing* _ 

367.7 

366.1 

361.9 

+ 

1.6 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

1.6 

Durable  Goods _ _ _ 

88.5 

89.0 

80.2 

— 

0.5 

— 

0.6 

+ 

10.3 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

279.2 

277.1 

281.7 

+ 

2.1 

+ 

o.s 

— 

0.9 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products _ 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

— 

3.3 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  _ 

4.4 

4.4 

4.2 

_ 

— 

+ 

4.8 

Electrical  Machinery  . . .  . . 

6.4 

6.3 

3.9 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

1.6 

+ 

64.1 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products 

36.7 

37.0 

33.6 

— 

0.3 

— 

0.8 

+ 

9.2 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills _ 

30.1 

30.5 

27.6 

— 

0.4 

— 

1.3 

+ 

9.1 

Planing  and  Plywood  _ 

6. 6 

6.5 

5.9 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

1.5 

+ 

11.9 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods.  .. . 

30.8 

31.0 

27.2 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.6 

+ 

13.2 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs. 

23.6 

23.5 

19.9 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

18.6 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ — 

3.1 

3.3 

3.2 

— 

0.2 

— 

6.1 

— 

3.1 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products _ 

4.7 

4.6 

4.2 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

2.2 

+ 

11.9 

Other  Durable  Goodst  _ 

2.6 

2.8 

4.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

7.1 

— 

36.6 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

214.3 

212.0 

217.6 

+ 

2.3 

+ 

1.1 

— 

1.5 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  - 

137.1 

135.8 

138.6 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

1.0 

— 

1.1 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills - 

16.1 

15.9 

16.2 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

1.3 

— 

0.6 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills 

i  4.5 

4.4 

5.0 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

2.3 

— 

10.0 

46.5 

45.7 

46.5 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

1.8 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (except  w&w) 

5.5 

5.5 

5.6 

— 

1.8 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

i  7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

0.5 

— 

Food  and  Kindred  Products - 

18.2 

1S.3 

16.9 

— 

0.1 

— 

+ 

7.7 

Dairy  Products  - - - 

2.6 

2.5 

2.7 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

4.0 

— 

3.7 

Bakery  Products  - 

5.5 

5.4 

5.0 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

1.9 

+ 

10.0 

3.7 

3.7 

3.0 

+ 

23.3 

Tobacco  Manufactures  - 

15.2 

15.4 

15.5 

— 

0.2 

— 

1.3 

1.9 

Cigarettes  - - - 

.  12.3 

12.5 

11.9 

— 

0.2 

— 

1.6 

+ 

3.4 

Paper  and  Allied  Products 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

— 

0.1 

— 

1.4 

— 

— 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills 

6.0 

6.0 

5.8 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

3.4 

Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Inds — 

4.9 

4.9 

4.6 

+ 

0.3 

— 

— 

+ 

6.5 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products - 

S.9 

8.6 

8.9 

+ 

8.5 

15.6 

Other  Nondurable  Goods? 

2.7 

2.8 

3.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

3.6 

— 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  ,  . 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment ;  nonferrous  metals  and  their 

PrtdIncludes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

>  Preliminary. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Building  Permits  Valued  at  Over  8  Million  in  Sept 


Both  Housing  and  Nonresiden- 
tial  Building  Show  Increase 
For  Month 


Building  inspectors  in  70  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  and  towns  issued  1,683  build¬ 
ing  permits  having  a  total  estimated  valu¬ 
ation  of  $8,014,021  during  the  month  of 
September. 

While  there  was  little  difference  in  the 
total  number  of  permits  issued  during 
August  and  September,  the  valuation  of 
authorized  buildings  increased  by  $702,- 
997.  This  September  rise  was  due  mainly 
to  increased  valuation  of  residential  build¬ 
ing  permits,  both  for  new  houses  and  for 
additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  exist¬ 
ing  houses.  Nonresidential  permit  valu¬ 
ations  also  increased,  but  not  as  much 
as  residential. 

The  26  cities  of  more  than  10,000  popu¬ 
lation  accounted  for  $6,240,881  of  the  Sep¬ 
tember  outlay.  Forty-four  smaller  towns 
reported  permit  valuations  totaling  $1.- 
773,140. 

Of  the  September  total  $5,011,832  was 
for  housing,  including  $542,241  for  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations  and  repairs ;  $3,002,189 


was  for  nonresidential  building,  includ¬ 
ing  $595,569  for  additions,  alterations 
and  repairs. 

Residential  Building 

A  total  of  806  permits  were  issued  for 
new  housing  facilities  estimated  to  cost 
$4,469,591.  When  completed,  these  build¬ 
ings  w'ill  house  839  families.  The  list  in¬ 
cluded  770  one-family  dwellings,  at  an 
average  estimated  cost  of  about  $5,440 
each ;  26  duplexes  at  an  average  estimated 
cost  of  $6,617  each ;  five  miscellaneous 
dwellings  in  combination  with  stores  or 
shops ;  and  live  tourist  cabins. 

Nonresidential  Building 

The  262  permits  issued  for  new  non¬ 
residential  buildings  had  a  total  valuation 
of  $2,406,620.  These  included  permits  for 
107  stores,  59  private  garages,  25  factories 
and  workshops,  11  commercial  garages, 
nine  service  stations,  six  churches,  six 
public  utility  buildings,  five  office  build¬ 
ings,  three  amusement  places,  and  29 
other  miscellaneous  buildings. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  in  new  build¬ 
ings,  reporting  a  total  of  $1,365,685. 
Winston-Salem  was  second,  with  $781,- 
359.  Greensboro  was  third  with  $474,997. 


Earnings  Up  in  Manufacturing 

Down  in  Nonmanufacturing 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
decreases  occurred  despite  a  2.6  per  cent 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  workweek. 

The  average  hourly  rate  fell  6.3  per 
cent  in  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants. 
However,  both  hourly  and  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  were  up  in  laundries  and  dry  clean¬ 
ing  plants,  mining  and  quarrying,  trans¬ 
portation,  communication  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  utilities.  Hotels,  still  averaging  less 
than  40  cents  an  hour,  paid  1.3  per  cent 
less  in  weekly  wages  averaging  $18.36  for 
a  workweek  exceeding  46  hours. 

Over-All  Average 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  all 
workers  surveyed  during  September  were 
$36.96 — up  0.7  per  cent  from  August  earn¬ 
ings.  Average  hourly  earnings  fell  0.4  per 
cent  to  92.4  cents.  The  w'orkweek  in¬ 
creased  1  per  cent  to  an  average  of 
exactly  40  hours. 

Type  of  Sept.  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 

Bldgs,  lor  Which 
Permits  Were 

TYPE  OF  BLDG.  Issued 

Residential  Buildings:  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings _ 601  $3,396,836 

Two- family  dwellings _  18  113,850 

Three- and  four-family  dwellings  2  55,000 


SUMMARY  OF  BUIRDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
SEPTEMBER  1946  AND  SEPTEMBER  1947 


TOTAL . 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Sept.  1946 

Sept.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

Sept.  1946 

Sept.  1947 

Percent 

Change 

TOTAL _ 

1,034  | 

1,322 

+  27.9 

$3,163,953 

$6,240,881| 

+  97.2 

Residential  buildings _  _ 

464 

621 

+  33.8 

2,074,112 

3,565,686 

+  71.9 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

166 

190 

+  14.5 

689,170 

1,641,670 

+  138.2 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

404 

511 

+  26.5 

400,671 

1,033,525 

+  157.9 

_ 621  $3,565,686 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 


New  Nonresidential  BuDdlngs: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  1 

Churches _  4 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries  &  other  work  shops  16 

Garages,  commercial _  7 

Garages,  private _  49 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  8 

Office  buildings,  including  banks..  5 

Public  works  and  utilities _  6 

Educational  buildings _  2 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices _  19 


7,000 

35,723 

160,400 

9,350 

15,128 

61,100 

28,925 

594,119 

251,000 

17,850 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST  Ail  other  nonresidential _  2  4,600 

Aug.  1947 

Sept.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

Aug.  1947 

Sept.  1947 

Percent.  TOTAL _ _ _ 190  $1,641,670 

Change  ,  ... 

TOTAL _  ..... 

1,264 

1,322 

+  4.6 

$5,927,208 

$6,240,881 

+  5.3  Housekeeping  dwellings _ 345  $  208,122 

Residential  buildings _  ... .  . 

575 

179 

510 

621 

190 

511 

+  8.0 
+  6.1 
+  0.2 

3,105,869 

1,766,6S0 

1,054,659 

3,565,686 

1,641,670 

1,033,525 

- Nonhousekeeping  dwellings _  53  235,494 

+  14.8  On  nonresidential  buildings _ 113  589,909 

7.1 

—  2.0  TOTAL_ 511  $1,033,525 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

SUMMARY  OF  SEPTEMBER  1947  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL.  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  September  1946  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

iso.  of  | 

Build¬ 

ings 

621  | 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

$3,565,686 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 
Estimated  Cost  |  No.  Families 

New  Nonresidential 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of  AH 
Construction  Work 

Sept.  1946 [Sept.  1947|  Sept.  1946  |  Sept.  1947 

Sept.  1946  Sept.  1947|Sept.  1946|Sept.  194 7  |Sept.  1946 

Sept.  1947 

$2, 074,112|$  3, 565, 686 

498 

645 

I  689.170  $1,641,670 

$  400,671 

$1,033,525 

$3,163,953 

$6,240,881 

Asiiev  iile 

Burlington  ____ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord _ _ _ 

19 

22 

106 

143,300 

133,882 

565,700 

iUU,t>bO 

110,900 

624.550 

27.500 
62,100 

1,800 

104.550 
9,000 

51,900 

193,700 

20,750 

11.500 
70,638 

8,750 

51,850 

143,000 

133,882 

565,700 

30 

23 

115 

11 

12 

2 

37 

9 

12 

46 

5 

8 

17 

3 

15 

22 

23 

108 

39,286 

44,275 

65,669 

SOO 

17.100 
3,400 

575 

112,000 

4,200 

53,545 

400 

3,250 

6,100 

31,500 

16.750 

27.100 
21,170 

1,475 

25.750 
6,350 

10,200 

5,900 

2,000 

143,000 

4,500 

42,875 

20,100 

78,450 

569,815 

19,563 

11,150 

51,704 

500 

27,400 

22,457 

20,025 

230,170 

159.499 
166,325 
741,923 

28,800 

106,600 

5,200 

115,585 

124,450 

67,800 

295,745 

26,650 

19.250 
116,648 

40.250 

102.500 
30,200 

225,520 

38,425 

70,050 

30,144 

20,700 

77,100 

16,300 

241,027 

87,000 

210,262 

185,557 

232,357 

1,365,685 

Durham _ 

Elizabeth  City _ 

Fayetteville  . 

Gastonia _ 

Goldsboro _ 

Greensboro 

Greenville _ 

Hickory _ 

High  Point _ _ 

Kinston _ _ _ 

Lexington _ _ _ 

New  Bern 

50 

21 

6 

11 

82 

8 

15 

34 

15 

19 

36 

13 

18 

6 

36 

10 

11 

21 

62 

377,700 

52,977 

25.900 
56,000 

471,497 

37,000 

94.400 
210,010 

58.900 
85,050 

209,375 

48.500 
115,100 

23.500 

221,400 

35.500 

74.400 
111,500 
414,395 

377,700 

56 

49,250 

30,540 

457,490 

52,977 

25.900 
56,000 

471,497 

37,000 

94,400 

210,010 

58.900 
85,050 

21 

6 

11 

88 

8 

15 

34 

15 

19 

29,688 

383,419 

2.200 

3.500 
19,000 

7.500 
62,398 
33,000 
39,050 

10,460 

3,450 

11,700 

48,500 

5.500 

4.500 
39,910 

33,900 

3,100 

10,950 

1,050 

S50 

1,010 

500 

1,700 

51,527 

61,747 

116,659 

18,000 

2,400 

~  110,550 
56,550 
1,200 
8,725 

199,324 

427,319 

60,600 

474,997 

56,000 

212,450 

328,958 

93,100 

132,825 

Reidsville _ 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury  _ 

Shelby  _ _ _ 

193,400 

35,900 

43,450 

22,784 

10,000 

69.500 
14,300 

46.500 

82.500 
105,640 

209,375 

48.500 
115,100 

23.500 

47 

10 

11 

6 

3 

17 

8 

8 

21 

22 

36 

13 

22 

6 

38,000 

8,000 

21,750 

15,400 

15,980 

9,000 

7,250 

48,950 

263,355 

65,500 

144,100 

87,850 

Thomasville _ 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson  _ 

Winston-Salem  .. 

221,400 

35,500 

74,400 

111,500 

414,395 

36 

10 

12 

22 

62 

33,700 

500 

60,800 

38,725 

127,425 

2,125 

51,605 

41,800 

239,539 

255,100 

38,125 

186,805 

192,025 

781,359 
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MR.  LOVE  ON  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 


Survey  Shows  Five  Per  Cent 
of  Manufacturing  Workers 
Earn  Less  Than  65c  An  Hour 

Approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  plant 
workers  in  all  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  United  States  were  earning  less 
than  65  cents  an  hour  on  a  straight-time 
basis  last  July,  according  to  estimates  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  This  propor¬ 
tion  compares  with  about  8  per  cent  in 
October,  1946,  and  20  per  cent  in  the 
summer  of  1945. 

The  proportion  of  workers  earning  less 
than  75  cents  an  hour  last  July  amounted 
to  10  per  cent,  compared  with  18  per  cent 
in  October  1946  and  32  per  cent  in  the 
summer  of  1945. 

Industries  which  employed  relatively 
i  large  proportions  of  workers  at  rates  be¬ 
low  65  or  75  cents  include  lumber  and 
1  timber  products,  tobacco,  leather,  apparel, 

;  furniture,  food,  printing  and  publishing, 
textile  mills,  and  stone,  clay  and  glass 
products. 

The  Bureau  estimated  that  34  per  cent 
i  of  the  workers  employed  in  lumber  and 
,  timber  basic  products  earned  less  than 
I  65  cents  an  hour  in  July,  and  that  47  per 
I  cent  of  them  received  under  75  cents. 

In  tobacco  manufacturing,  19  per  cent 
earned  less  than  65  cents  and  35  per  cent 
|  earned  less  than  75  cents.  In  furniture 
and  finished  lumber  products,  9  per  cent 
earned  less  than  65  cents  and  21  per  cent 
less  than  75  cents. 

In  textile  mills,  5  per  cent  of  the  work¬ 
ers  earned  under  65  cents  an  hour  and 
about  10  per  cent  earned  less  than  75 
cents. 


Cost  of  Living 


Prices  of  basic  cost-of-living  commodi- 
!  ties  were  more  than  66  per  cent  higher  in 
j  September  this  year  than  in  August,  1939, 
the  last  prewar  month,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  Bureau’s  cost-of-living  index  rose 
l|  2.2  per  cent  during  the  month  from  mid- 
1  August  to  mid-September.  Food  prices  in- 
I!  creased  3.6  per  cent.  Rents  went  up  2.2 
■  per  cent.  House  furnishings  rose  1.8  per 
I  cent.  Apparel  increased  0.9  per  cent.  Fuels 
I  and  ice  went  up  0.6  per  cent. 

Price  controls  upon  food  were  dropped 
in  June,  1946.  Between  that  time  and 
(mid-September  this  year,  the  cost  of  food 
I  to  the  consumer  increased  39.8  iter  cent, 
I  the  B.L.S.  reported. 

Since  mid-September  both  wholesale 
'land  retail  prices  of  many  living  essentials 
i  have  continued  to  mount.  Late  last  month 
I  there  was  no  indication  that  the  inflation¬ 
'll  ary  spiral  would  be  brought  to  an  early 
halt. 


Industrialist  Calls  for  Wage  Lev 
els  Bearing  “Reasonable  Re¬ 
lationship  to  Labor’s 
Living  Costs” 


The  surest  way  to  avoid  a  recurrence 
of  postwar  wage  cutting,  deflation  and 
depression  “would  be  a  revision  upward 
of  minimum  wage  levels  to  bear  some  rea¬ 
sonable  relationship  to  labor’s  present  day 
living  costs,”  according  to  Mr.  J.  Spencer 
Love,  President  of  Burlington  Mills  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Headquarters  of  the  huge  corporation, 
which  embraces  some  75  widely  scattered 
textile,  hosiery  and  other  mills,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  textile  chains  in  the 
United  States,  last  month  made  public  a 
letter  which  Mr.  Love  wrote  to  Repre¬ 
sentative  Samuel  K.  McConnell,  Jr.,  (Rep., 
Pa.),  Chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Subcommittee  which  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  question  of 
amending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  Love’s  statement,  in  full,  wars  as 
follows : 

“All  progressive  manufacturers  who 
are  planning  in  terms  of  the  permanent 
welfare  of  our  economy  should  in  my 
opinion  heartily  endorse  the  current  move¬ 
ment  for  upward  revision  of  fair  minimum 
wages. 

“If  we  review  what  happened  in  the 
fifteen  years  after  the  ending  of  the  last 
war,  we  note  that  once  the  pent-up  war 
demands  had  been  filled  and  competition 
had  become  more  intense  it  was  common 
practice  to  cut  wages  in  order  to  procure 
specific  orders  at  narrowing  margins.  This 
was  frequently  offered  to  labor  as  an 
alternative  to  idleness,  and  finally  wound 
up  in  a  deflationary  spiral  which  brought 
the  average  wage  in  the  country  to  such 
a  low  level  that  the  entire  economy  almost 
became  stalled — want  and  misery  were 
everywhere. 

“No  thinking  businessman  would  like 
to  risk  such  a  spiral  as  a  prospect  for  the 
1950  decade.  The  surest  way  to  avoid  a 
recurrence  of  such  tragic  happenings 
would  be  a  revision  upward  of  minimum 
wage  levels  to  hear  some  reasonable  re¬ 
lationship  to  labor’s  present  day  living 
costs.  Unbridled  wage  cutting  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  should  be  forever  removed 
from  the  arena  of  legitimate  competitive 
activities.” 

Mr.  Love’s  letter  was  the  subject  of 
much  publicity  and  editorial  comment  in 
North  Carolina  and  elsewhere  last  month. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  officials 
of  the  Burlington  Mills  Corporation  have 


publicly  endorsed  a  higher  minimum  wage. 
The  following  article  was  published  on 
the  front  page  of  the  August,  1947,  issue 
of  “The  Weave-Dye-Gest,”  monthly  house 
organ  of  Greensboro  Weaving  Company 
and  Burlington  Dyeing  and  Finishing 
Company,  divisions  of  the  corporation, 
under  the  heading  “Company  Favors  Pas¬ 
sage  of  Higher  Basic  Wage  Law.” 

Favor  65-cent  Minimum 

“Burlington  Mills  has  gone  on  record 
in  support  of  Federal  legislation  which 
will  guarantee  employees  minimum  wages 
under  law  of  at  least  65  cents  an  hour. 

“In  a  letter  to  North  Carolina  Congress¬ 
men,  W.  &.  Coulter,  Company  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Counsel,  stated  that  the 
present  minimum  wage  scale  set  by  law 
is  too  low  and  that  any  well  managed 
business  can  afford  minimum  wages  of  at 
least  65  cents  an  hour. 

“With  Congress  due  to  convene  again 
in  January,  Coulter  pointed  out  that  there 
appeared  to  be  considerable  support  at 
the  recent  legislative  session  for  a  meas¬ 
ure  which  would  set  minimum  wages  at 
65  cents  immediately  and  provide  for  a 
75-cent  minimum  wage  within  two  years. 

“  ‘Many  .wage  earners  will  not  receive 
minimum  wages  unless  it  is  required  by 
law,’  the  Burlintgon  official  said.  ‘Living 
costs  have  risen  to  a  point  that  no  em¬ 
ployees  should  receive  wages  lower  than 
the  minimum.’ 

“In  outlining  Burlington  Mills’  position, 
Coulter  stated  that  the  Company  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  a  floor  placed  under  wages. 
‘The  Company  has  long  been  an  advocate 
of  higher  minimum  wages  for  the  textile 
industry  when  it  was  evident  that  such 
wages  could  be  maintained,’  he  said. 

“Burlington  Mills  for  a  number  of  years 
had  paid  minimum  wages  considerably 
above  that  required  by  Federal  law. 

“Expressing  confidence  that  the  textile- 
industry  can  maintain  higher  minimum; 
wages  over  a  long  period  of  years,  Coulter 
stated  that  Burlington  Mills  is  taking  the 
position  that  prompt  action  on  the  mini-, 
mum  wage  bill  will  have  a  stabilizing, 
effect  on  the  future  economy  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  will  result  in  greater  job  se¬ 
curity  for  the  textile  industry,” 


An  interpretive  bulletin  dealing  with 
the  effects  of  the  new  Portal-to-Portal  Act 
upon  certain  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  issued  recently  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Di¬ 
visions,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  In¬ 
terested  persons  may  obtain  copies  from 
the  offices  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 
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Commissioner  Addresses  3  Civic 
Clubs;  Is  Interviewed  on 
Citizens  Forum 


Commissioner  Shuford  addressed  three 
civic  clubs  last  month  and  was  inter¬ 
viewed  in  a  Statewide  radio  broadcast  on 
the  Citizens’  Forum  of  the  Air. 

Mr.  Shuford’s  talks  to  the  Apex  Lions 
Club,  November  7  and  to  the  China  Grove 
Rotary  Club,  November  IS  dealt  with  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  importance  of  industrial  safety 
work,  apprenticeship  training,  and  other 
Department  activities.  His  address  to  the 
Raleigh  Torch  Club  on  November  20  was 
on  the  subject,  “The  International  Labor 
Organization  as  a  Social  Force  in  the 
Postwar  World,”  containing  a  summary 
of  the  practical  accomplishments  of  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Conferences.  Mr.  Shuford 
was  advisor  to  the  Government  delegation 
at  the  I.L.O.  Conference  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland  last  summer.  On  November 
13,  Mr.  Shuford  was  interviewed  by  Mr. 
Elmer  Oettinger,  of  the  North  Carolina 
Citizens’  Association,  moderator  for  the 
Citizens’  Forum  of  the  Air.  The  radio  in¬ 
terview,  in  which  the  Commissioner  ex¬ 
plained  the  organization  and  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  was  carried  by 
Stations  WPTF  in  Raleigh,  WBIG  in 
Greensboro,  WSJS  in  Winston-Salem, 
WBT  in  Charlotte,  and  WWNC  in  Ashe¬ 
ville. 


New  Employees 


The  Department  of  Labor  last  month 
secured  the  services  of  two  new  employees 
and  of  one  former  employee  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  with  the  Department. 

New  employees  are  Mr.  .1.  Earle  Um- 
stead  of  Durham,  and  Miss  Earlene  Pearce 
of  Zebulon.  The  former  employee  is  Mr. 
Harry  E.  Billings  of  Pittsboro. 

Mr.  Umstead,  now  living  in  Raleigh, 
formerly  was  State  Director  of  Safety 
for  the  Work  Projects  Administration, 
Federal  Works  Agency,  and  served  as 
Safety  Director  for  the  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station  at  Cherry  Point.  He  is  working 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  as  Senior 
Factory  Inspector. 

Miss  Pearce,  a  graduate  of  the  Camp¬ 
bell  College  secretarial  school,  is  working 
as  secretary  to  the  Director  of  Apprentice¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  Billings,  who  was  an  inspector  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  from  November, 
1941  to  June,  1946,  has  resumed  his  duties 
as  Senior  Factory  Inspector,  operating 
from  the  Department’s  Salisbury  office. 


Industrial  Earnings  Rise  Slightly  in  October 


Average  Hourly  Earnings  Show 
Rise  of  1.5  Per  Cent 
For  Month 

Weekly  earnings  of  North  Carolina  non- 
agricultural  workers  rose  1.5  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  October  and  hourly  earnings  went  up 
1.1  per  cent. 

The  over-all  average  weekly  earnings 
amounted  to  $37.53  and  average  hourly 
earnings  were  93.5  cents. 

Length  of  the  workweek  increased  by 
0.5  per  cent  to  40.2  hours. 


Weekly  earnings  of  workers  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  which  rose  1.5  per 
cent  during  the  month,  were  exactly  $5.00 
higher  than  earnings  of  nonmanufactur¬ 
ing  workers,  which  went  up  0.8  per  cent. 
The  average  manufacturing  worker  re¬ 
ceived  $38.29,  or  96.4  cents  per  hour  for 
a  workweek  of  39.7  hours.  The  average 
nonmanufacturing  worker  received  $33.29. 
or  78.3  cents  an  hour  for  a  workweek  of 
42.5  hours. 

Earnings  in  the  cotton  textile  industry, 
employing  some  140.000  workers,  averaged 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Earnings  and  Hours  in 

North  Carolin 

[VISION  OF  STATISTK 

>or  Statistics.  U.  S.  Dep 

red  with  September 

a  Industries 

PREPARED  BY  D1 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Lai 

October  1947  Compa 

;s 

artment  of  Labor 

1947 

Average 

INDUSTRY  Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 

Week 

Per 

Cent 

Chn’ 

All  Manufacturing  _ 

$38.29 

+ 

1.5 

96.4 

+  0.7 

39.7 

+ 

0.8 

Durable  Goods  _ 

.  37.26 

+ 

3.0 

88.6 

+  1-5 

42.0 

+ 

1.4 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _ 

.  38.47 

+ 

1.2 

97.8 

+  0.5 

39.3 

+ 

0.5 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products _ 

$45.54 

+ 

6.6 

103.2 

+  2.5 

44.1 

+ 

4.0 

Electrical  Machinery  _ 

..  39.53 

+ 

2.6 

94.7 

+  0.2 

41.7 

+ 

2.2 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ 

_  44.32 

+ 

2.5 

101.5 

-f  0.3 

43.7 

+ 

2.3 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products _ 

.  34.12 

— 

1.0 

79.2 

+  1.5 

43.1 

— 

2.5 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills _ 

.  34.03 

— 

3.0 

78.9 

+  1.3 

43.1 

— 

4.2 

Planing  and  Plywood  _ 

_  34.23 

+ 

1.8 

79.5 

+  1.8 

43.1 

no 

ch. 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

.  36.13 

+ 

4.3 

86.5 

+  1.9 

41.8 

+ 

2.5 

Household  Furn,  Matt,  and  Bedsprings 

.  36.14 

+ 

4.6 

S6.8 

+  1.8 

41.6 

+ 

2.7 

Wooden  Containers  _ — 

..  31.59 

— 

6.2 

71.4 

-  1.7 

44.2 

— 

4.7 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products _ 

_  34.45 

+ 

1.4 

84.9 

+  1.3 

40.6 

no 

ch. 

Other  Durable  Goods*  . . . . 

44.12 

+ 

2.0 

107.7 

—  0.2 

41.0 

+ 

2  2 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

+ 

1.5 

97.5 

+  0.6 

3S.7 

+ 

1.0 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  _ 

..  37.48 

+ 

1.1 

96.9 

+  0.4 

38.7 

+ 

0.8 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills _ 

..  43.52 

+ 

1.8 

101.7 

+  0.3 

42.8 

+ 

1.7 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills _ _ 

..  41.20 

+ 

2.8 

95.5 

+  1.1 

43.1 

+ 

1.7 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

..  36.89 

+ 

3.0 

99.1 

+  1.5 

37.2 

+ 

1.4 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  _ 

._  42.83 

+ 

1.9 

114.5 

+  2.1 

37.4 

— 

0.3 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

..  31.41 

+ 

4.1 

87.7 

+  1.5 

35.8 

+ 

2.6 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Text,  (except  w&w) 

..  38.24 

+ 

0.3 

99.6 

+  0.6 

38.4 

— 

0.3 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products.— 

._  30.22 

+ 

4.3 

82.0 

+  0.4 

36.9 

+ 

3.9 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  _  _ 

..  32.86 

— 

0.5 

77.5 

+  1.6 

42.4 

— 

2.1 

Dairy  Products  _ 

37.22 

+ 

2.4 

86.7 

+  4.5 

42.9 

— 

2.1 

Bakery  Products  . . . . . . . 

..  33.55 

— 

0.4 

81.8 

+  0.4 

41.0 

— 

0.7 

Beverage  Products  _ 

_  35.33 

— 

3.8 

76.1 

+  0.9 

46.5 

— 

4.5 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

_  44.94 

— 

0.5 

103.3 

no  ch. 

43.5 

— 

0.5 

Cigarettes . . . . . 

.  46.61 

- - 

0.2 

107.1 

-  0.1 

43.5 

— 

0.2 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  _ 

56.85 

— 

0.3 

127.8 

+  0.4 

44.5 

— 

0.7 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills _ 

..  60.81 

+ 

0.5 

134.9 

+  1.0 

45.1 

— 

0.4 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Products  47.69 

— 

0.1 

120.7 

+  0.5 

39.5 

— 

0.8 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  _ 

_  36.79 

— 

0.9 

90.0 

-  2.1 

40.9 

+ 

1.2 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf  _ _ 

_  40.16 

+ 

2.7 

96.2 

+  3.2 

41.7 

— 

0.5 

N  o  n  manufactu  r  ing 

Total  _ 

$33.29 

+ 

0.8 

78.3 

+  1.8 

42.5 

— 

0.9 

Retail  _ _ _ 

..  27.28 

— 

1.1 

71.5 

—  0.4 

38.2 

— 

0.5 

Wholesa le  .  . _  .  ...  _ 

_  45.98 

— 

0.1 

102.4 

+  0.5 

44.9 

— 

0.7 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning  _ 

..  26.07 

— 

0.4 

55.3 

+  0.9 

47.1 

— 

1.3 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries _ 

35.91 

— 

0.7 

81.6 

+  0.5 

44.0 

— 

3.1 

Trans.,  Com.  and  Other  Public  Utilities.. 

.  42.58 

+ 

1.9 

102.8 

+  1.3 

41.4 

+ 

0.5 

Hotels  ...  _ _ _ 

17.78 

+ 

0.1 

39.5 

+  i.o 

45.1 

0.7 

Stemmed cs  and  Redrying  Plants _ 

_  31.82 

+ 

1.2 

73.3 

+  2.7 

43.4 

— 

1.4 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage _ 

_  49.43 

+ 

9 

No  hours  reported. 

Total  All  Mtg.  and  Nonmfg _ 

ChO-T  KO 
-«pO  i  .Oo 

+ 

1.5 

93.5 

+  1.1 

40.2 

+ 

0.5 

*  Includes  transportation  (except  autos)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

X  Less  than  0.1% . 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


Employment  in  Tar  Heel  Durable  Goods 

Industries  Increases  10.5%  in  Past  Year 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  747  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile,  service  and  mining  establishments 
employing  2S,751  workers  were  inspected 
to  determine  compliance  with  the  North 
Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  safety  and 
health  regulations  during  October. 

The  inspections  revealed  977  violations 
of  the  laws  and  regulations.  At  the  same 
time,  1.S65  compliances  with  current  and 
previous  recommendations  of  inspectors 
were  secured. 

Violations  reported  and  compliances  se- 


cured  during  October 

were  as 

follows : 

Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

anees 

Hour  Law _ 

_  34 

56 

Child  Labor _ 

_ 24S 

S12 

Time  Records _ 

_  59 

69 

Drinking  Facilities... 

_  23 

35 

Sanitation _ 

119 

158 

Seats _ 

_  3 

3 

Safety  Code _ 

- 217 

342 

First  Aid _ 

_  26 

42 

Other _ 

_ 248 

348 

Six  complaints,  variously  alleging  vio- 

lations  of  the  child  labor  and  maximum 
hour  laws,  and  the  safety  and  health  reg¬ 
ulations,  were  investigated  during  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  violations  were  substantiated  in 
five  cases,  and  immediate  compliance  was 
secured. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  60  establishments  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  or  the  production  of 
goods  for  interstate  commerce  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
Federal  wage-hour  law  during  October. 

Violations  of  basic  wage  and  hour  pro¬ 
visions  were  found  in  more  than  half  of 
the  firms  inspected.  Twenty-nine  plants 
were  not  complying  with  the  overtime  pro¬ 
vision.  Three  additional  firms  were  vio¬ 
lating  both  overtime  and  minimum  wage 
provisions.  Violations  of  the  child  labor 
provision  were  found  in  three  establish¬ 
ments.  Thirteen  firms  were  in  full  compli¬ 
ance  with  all  provisions  of  the  wage-hour 
law. 

A  total  of  $1,258.72  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  *62  employees  by  19  establishments 
during  the  month.  The  back  wage  pay¬ 
ments  were  made  as  the  result  of  inspec¬ 
tions  which  disclosed  wage  violations. 


Foreign  Guests 


The  Department  of  Labor  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  visits  from  two  foreign  guests 
during  the  past  two  months. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Slater,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  British  Ministry  of  Labor,  visited 
the  Department  in  October,  observing 
organizational  procedures  and  visiting 
several  nearby  industrial  plants. 

Second  guest  was  Mr.  N.  S.  Mankiker 
of  New  Delhi,  India,  Chief  Advisor  of 
Factories  for  the  Indian  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  Mr.  Mankiker  also  visited 
several  North  Carolina  factories,  observ¬ 
ing  safety  methods.  The  Indian  official 
was  advisor  to  the  Indian  Government 
Delegation  at  the  30th  International  La¬ 
bor  Conference  held  in  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land  last  summer.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Commissioner  Shuford  there  as  the 
two  men  worked  as  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  Inspection. 


Dozen  North  Carolina  Industries 
Employ  Nearly  90,000 
Workers  in  1947 

Employment  in  a  dozen  North  Carolina 
industries  which  manufacture  durable 
goods  has  increased  10.5  per  cent  during 
the  past  year. 

In  October,  1946,  these  industries  em¬ 
ployed  approximately  80,600  workers.  By 
last  month  the  total  employed  had  risen 
to  about  89,100,  showing  a  net  gain  of 
8,500  workers  employed  during  the  12- 
month  period. 

The  largest  percentage  gain  was  shown 
in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  in  which  employment  jumped 
from  4,300  in  October,  1946  to  6,400  last 
month — a  gain  of  48.8  per  cent. 

Other  notable  employment  gains  took 
place  in  the  manufacture  of  household 
furniture,  mattresses  and  bedsprings,  in 


which  the  number  of  workers  increased 
from  27,400  to  31,000  over  the  year,  a  rise 
of  17.9  per  cent ;  stone,  clay  and  glass 
products,  which  rose  from  4,200  to  4,000 
increasing  16.7  per  cent ;  logging  camps 
and  sawmills,  which  went  up  9  per  cent 
from  27,800  to  30,300  workers ;  planing 
and  plywood  mills,  up  8.3  per  cent  from 
6,000  to  6,500 ;  and  nonelectrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  up  4.7  per  cent  from  3,900  to  4,800. 

Other  groups  experienced  employment 
declines  during  the  year.  In  iron  and  steel 
products,  employment  fell  6.5  per  cent 
from  3,100  to  2,900.  In  the  manufacture 
of  wooden  containers,  the  number  of  work¬ 
ers  declined  3.1  per  cent  from  3,200  to 
3,100.  Several  smaller  industries  which 
were  grouped  together  had  employment 
declines  averaging  25.7  per  cent,  falling 
from  3,500  to  2,600.  The  group  included 
automobiles,  auto  equipment,  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment,  and  nonferrous  metals 
and  their  products. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

October  1947  Compared  with  September  1947  and  October  1946 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees ) 


Oct.  » 

1947 

Sept. 

1947 

Oct. 

1946 

Net 

Change 
From 
Sept.  1947 
to 

Oct.  1947 

Per  Cent 

Sept.  1947 
to 

Oct.  1947 

Chg.  From 

Oct.  1947 

to 

Oct.  1946 

.373.6 

367.7 

363.7 

+  5.9 

+  1.6 

+ 

2.7 

.  89.1 

88.5 

80.6 

+  0.6 

+  0.7 

+ 

10.5 

.2S4.5 

279.2 

283.1 

+  5.3 

+  1.9 

+ 

0.5 

2.9 

2.9 

3.1 

_ 

6.5 

.  4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

+  0.1 

-f  2.3 

+ 

4.7 

6.4 

6.4 

4.3 

+ 

48.8 

;  36. S 

36.7 

33. S 

+  0.1 

+  0.3 

+ 

8.9 

.  30.3 

3(11 

27.8 

+  0.2 

+  0.7 

+ 

9.0 

.  6.5 

6.6 

6.0 

—  0.1 

—  1.5 

+ 

8.3 

.  31.0 

30.8 

27.4 

+  0.2 

+  0.6 

+ 

13.1 

23.7 

23.6 

20.1 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

+ 

17.9 

.  3.1 

3.1 

3.2 

— 

3.1 

.  4.9 

4.7 

4.2 

+  0.2 

+  4.3 

-f 

16.7 

2.6 

2.6 

3.5 

— 

25.7 

218.6 

214.3 

21S.2 

+  4.3 

+  2.0 

+ 

0.2 

137.1 

139.4 

+  2.8 

+  2.0 

+ 

0.4 

16.5 

16.1 

16.1 

+  0.4 

+  2.5 

+ 

2.5 

;  4.7 

4.5 

5.0 

+  0.2 

+  4.4 

— 

6.0 

47.2 

46.5 

47.6 

+  0.7 

+  1.5 

— 

0.8 

5.6 

5.5 

5.6 

+  0.1 

+  1.8 

7.9 

7.7 

7.8 

+  0.2 

+  2.6 

+ 

1.3 

17.7 

18.2 

16.8 

—  0.5 

—  2.7 

+ 

5.4 

2.3 

2.6 

2.6 

-  0.3 

—11.5 

— 

11.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5  2 

_ 

+ 

5.8 

3.5 

3.7 

2.8 

—  0.2 

—  5.4 

+ 

25.0 

15.6 

15.2 

15.6 

+  0.4 

+  2.6 

12.6 

12.3 

12.0 

+  0.3 

+  2.4 

+ 

5.0 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

_ _ 

5.9 

6.0 

5.8 

-  0.1 

-  1.7 

_L 

1.7 

5.0 

4.9 

4.6 

+  0.1 

+  2.0 

+ 

8.7 

9.7 

8.9 

9.6 

+  0.8 

+  9.0 

+ 

1.0 

.  2.7 

2.7 

3.2 

— 

15.6 

INDUSTRY 


All  Manufacturing*  _ 373.6 

Durable  Goods  _ 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products  — 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ 

Electrical  Machinery  _ 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products 
Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills.- 

Planing  and  Plywood  _ 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  ProductS- 
Household  Furn.,  Mtt.  &  Bedspgs. 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products _ 

Other  Durable  Goods  t  - 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  _ 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills _ 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (except  w&w) 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Prods.- 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  - 

Dairy  Products  _ 

Bakery  Products  _ 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

Tobacco  Manufactures  - 

Cigarettes - 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  - 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills 
Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Ind 
Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  — 

Other  Nondurable  Goods*  - 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

t  Includes  automobiles  and  auto  equipment ;  nonferrous  metals  and  their  products ;  transportation 
equipment  (except  autos). 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products, 
dustries. 

»  Preliminary. 


and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in- 
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Oct.  Building  Permits  Valued  at  Over  $7,000,000 


Two  Thirds  of  Amount  Goes  for 
House  Building;  One  Third 
For  Commercial  Building 


Building  inspectors  in  70  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  and  towns  issued  1,493  build¬ 
ing  permits  having  a  total  estimated  valu¬ 
ation  of  $7,1S9,01S  during  the  month  of 
October. 

The  figures  represent  a  decrease  of  190 
from  the  September  total  of  building  per¬ 
mits  issued  and  a  decline  of  $825,003  in 
estimated  valuation. 

A  total  of  1,096  permits  were  issued 
for  housebuilding  during  the  month  of 
October.  The  $4,778,264  valuation  of  these 
permits  represented  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  month’s  building  total.  Con¬ 
struction  of  643  new  one  family  dwellings, 
22  duplexes,  and  37  apartments  and  other 
dwelling  facilities  accounted  for  $4,127,- 
230  of  the  residential  valuation.  The  re¬ 
maining  $651,034  was  for  394  addition, 
alteration  and  repair  jobs  on  residential 
buildings. 

The  702  new  residential  buildings,  when 
completed,  will  provide  housing  for  808 
families.  Average  estimated  construction 


cost  of  a  one-family  dwelling,  according 
to  figures  given  by  prospective  builders, 
was  $5,370. 

A  total  of  397  permits ’were  issued  for 
nonresidential  building  during  the  month, 
having  an  estimated  valuation  of  $2,410,- 
754.  Of  these,  258  permits  were  for  new 
buildings  valued  at  $1,819,662  and  139 
were  for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs 
to  nonresidential  buildings,  the  valuation 
of  these  construction  jobs  being  $591,092. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  in 
October  included  106  stores,  25  factories 
and  workshops,  19  office  buildings,  three 
education  buildings,  three  public  utility 
buildings,  seven  churches,  eight  com¬ 
mercial  and  54  private  garages,  live  serv¬ 
ice  stations,  three  amusement  places,  and 
25  temporary  and  unclassified  structures. 

The  26  cities  of  more  than  10,000  popu¬ 
lation  accounted  for  $5,525,573  of  the  Oc¬ 
tober  total.  Forty-four  towns  of  smaller 
population  accounted  for  the  remaining 
$1,663,445. 

Greensboro  led  the  reporting  cities  in 
estimated  valuation,  rolling  up  a  total  of 
$1,151,935.  Charlotte  took  second  place 
with  $1,052,040.  Winston-Salem  was  third 
with  $532,649  and  Raleigh  fourth  with 
$469,590. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
OCTOBER  1946  AND  OCTOBER  1947 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUIUDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Oct.  1946 

Oct.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

Oct.  1946 

Oct.  1947 

Percent 

Change 

TOTAL  .  _ 

1,047 

1,159 

+  10.7 

$3,459,586 

$5,525,573 

+  59.7 

Residential  buildings _ 

535 

502 

—  6.2 

2,421,025 

3,114,580 

+  28.6 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

163 

193 

+  18.4 

719.270 

1,391,462 

+  93.5 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

349 

464 

+  33.0 

319,291 

1,019,531 

+  219.3 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
SEPTEMBER  1947  AND  OCTOBER  1947 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Sept.  1947 

Oct.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

Sept.  1947 

Oct.  1947 

Percent 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,322 

1,159 

—  12.3 

$6,240,881 

$5,525,573 

—  11.5 

Residential  buildings _ 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  _ 

621 

190 

511 

502 

193 

464 

—  19.2 
+  1.6 

—  9.2 

3,565,686 

1,641,670 

1,033,525 

3,114,580 

1,391,462 

1,019,531 

—  12.7 

—  15.2 

—  1.4 

INDUSTRIAL  EARNINGS  RISE  IN  OCT. 

(Continued  from  page  two) 

$37.48  a  week  or  96.9  cents  an  hour.  Al¬ 
though  average  hourly  earnings  of  textile 
employees  were  slightly  higher  than  the 
hourly  average  for  all  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry,  their  weekly  earnings  were 
slightly  lower  due  to  the  below-average 
workweek  of  38.7  hours  in  cotton  textiles. 

Significant  increases  in  weekly  earnings 
noted  during  October  were  in  iron  and 
steel,  6.6  per  cent;  furniture  and  finished 
lumber  products,  4.3  per  cent ;  apparel, 
4.3  per  cent;  and  seamless  hosiery,  4.1 
per  cent.  Other  manufacturing  groups, 
registered  smaller  percentage  increases. 
Hourly  earnings  of  dairy  employees  in¬ 
creased  4.5  per  cent. 

Most  nonmanufacturing  industries  reg*. 
istered  some  increase  in  hourly  earnings, 
but  these  were  generally  less  than  1  per 
cent.  Hourly  earnings  in  stemmeries  and 
redrying  plants  went  up  2.7  per  cent. 


Type  of  October  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Bldgs,  for  Which 

Permits  Were 

TYPE  OF  BLDG. 

Issued 

Residential  Buildings: 

No. 

Cost 

One-family  dwellings _ _ 

.449 

$2,544,280 

Two-family  dwellings _ 

..  20 

134,100 

One-  and  two-family  dwellings 

with  stores  or  shops  therewith  7 

26,000 

Three- and  four-family  dwellings  25 

405,400 

Other  nonhousekeeping  dwellings  1 

4,800 

TOTAL  _  _ 

.502 

$3,114,580 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings : 

Amusement  and  recreation  places  3 

$  32,000 

Phurr.hes 

4 

18,150 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  etc _ _  ___ 

.  22 

361,520 

Garages,  commercial _ 

.  7 

65,100 

Garages,  private _  _  . 

.  39 

16,825 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  .... 

.  5 

82,500 

Office  buildings,  including  banks 

.  16 

70,400 

Public  works  and  utilities _ 

.  1 

49,000 

Educational  buildings _ 

_  2 

61,500 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac- 

tors’  temporary  offices _ 

.  13 

4,950 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs. 

73 

616,531 

All  other  nonresidential _ 

.  8 

12,986 

TOTAL _  _ 

193 

$1,391,462 

Additions,  Alterations,  Bepairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings _ 

208 

$  403,381 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings _ 

.133 

56,448 

On  nonresidential  buildings _ 

.123 

559,702. 

TOTAL 

464 

$1,019,531 

SUMMARY  OF  OCTOBER  1947 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


No.  of 

Private 

CITY 

Build- 

Constrnc- 

fngs 

tion 

TOTAL 

502 

$3,114,580 

103. 

Asheville.  

24 

96,750 

108. 

Burlington _ 

17 

91,600 

113. 

Charlotte.  _ 

54 

408,470 

117. 

Concord _  ___ 

120. 

Durham  _ 

29 

237,750 

123. 

Elizabeth  City—. 

125. 

Fayetteville _ 

128. 

Gastonia . . . 

21 

116,900 

130. 

Goldsboro  . . 

16 

82,500 

133. 

Greensboro _ 

76 

637,550 

134. 

Greenville _ 

14 

64,250 

141. 

Hickory _ 

12 

55,000 

142. 

High  Point _ 

37 

187,950 

146. 

Kinston _ 

18 

92,400 

150. 

Lexington _ 

11 

49,500 

162. 

New  Bern _ 

169. 

Raleigh  ....  _ 

52 

318,240 

171. 

Reidsville  ....  .. 

9 

39,000 

175. 

Rocky  Mount  .... 

10 

69,000 

177. 

Salisbury _ 

8 

31,000 

ISO. 

Shelby _ 

21 

101,850 

187. 

Statesville  ....  .... 

3 

22,000 

190. 

Thomasville _ 

7 

31,300 

196. 

Wilmington _ ... 

197. 

Wilson _ 

23 

134,000 

198. 

Winston-Salem  . 

40 

247,570 

Total  of  October  1946  Included  for  Comparison 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Oct.  1946  1  Oct.  1947 

|  Oct.  1946 

|  Oct.  1947 

S2, 421, 025|$3, 114, 580|  604 

591 

137,950 

96,750 

37 

25 

450,900 

91,600 

139 

17 

313,000 

408,470 

61 

77 

20.400 

8 

158,600 

237,750 

27 

36 

13,000 

3 

72,950 

34 

41,000 

116,900 

17 

21 

5,500 

S2.500 

2 

16 

116,000 

637,550 

24 

126 

32,200 

64,250 

7 

14 

24,800 

55,000 

7 

12 

112,950 

187,950 

29 

39 

42,600 

92,400 

12 

18 

27,600 

49,500 

8 

11 

5,500 

3 

206,660 

318,240 

42 

58 

55,400 

39,000 

13 

9 

104,300 

69,000 

23 

10 

65,700 

31,000 

17 

8 

20,600 

101,850 

6 

21 

185,000 

22,000 

46 

3 

6,400 

31,300 

3 

7 

53,500 

4 

57,700 

134,000 

ii 

23 

90,815 

247,570 

21 

40 

New  Nonresidential 
Bnildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 

tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  ol  All 
Construction  Work 

Oct.  1946 

|  Oct.  1947 

|  Oct.  194  6 

|  Oct.  194  7 

|  Oct.  1946 

|  Oct.  1947 

$  719.2701$!, 391, 462 

$  319,291 

$1,019,531 

$3,459,586 

$5,525,573 

14,425 

1  87,411 

33,614 

16,836 

185,989 

200,997 

6,935 

148,136 

11,400 

41,961 

469,235 

281,697 

79,850 

272,920 

56,800 

370,650 

449,650 
20  400 

1,052,040 

75,590 

650 

122,250 

15,875 

2,050 

20,185 

250,065 

15,700 

84,800 

60.500 

380,185 

7,550 

4,300 

13,000 

5,000 

6,500 

400 

122,300 

10,900 

1,300 

3,900 

12,400 

20,300 

96,200 

120,665 

800 

329,950 

84,300 

49,565 

184,435 

286,230 

33,000 

28,800 

1,151,935 

148,550 

77,525 

3,250 

16,800 

750 

5,725 

4,275 

23,175 

49,219 

52,240 

166,444 

263,365 

25,400 

7,200 

2,250 

296,600 

101,850 

2,850 

3,350 

16,900 

950 

4,650 

9,800 

31,400 

13,500 

239,027 

76,200 

21,540 

141,350 

10,827 

10,000 

469,590 

GOO 

2,300 

2,900 

4,700 

58,900 

46,000 

7,225 

1,150 

7,300 

23,500 

118,825 

93,650 

1,000 

10,000 

9,800 

29,400 

22,370 

4,200 

5,295 

11,800 

2,400 

71,995 

30,600 

194,800 

72.200 
126,620 

26.200 

16,500 

150 

200 

300 

1,850 

6,600 

70,300 

83,392 

33,300 

2,500 

32,950 

23,192 

5,570 

172,520 

52,015 

42,250 

29,704 

242,829 

172,534 

532,649 
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Tar  Heels  Attend  National 
Labor  Legislation  Conference 

Four  delegates  appointed  by  Governor 
Cherry  represented  North  Carolina  at  the 
14tli  National  Conference  on  Labor  Legis¬ 
lation.  which  was  held  in  Washington, 
I).  C.,  December  9-10. 

They  were:  Commissioner  Forrest  H. 
Shuford  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor :  Deputy  Commissioner 
I>ewis  I*.  Sorrell;  Mr.  ('.  A.  Fink  of 
Spencer,  President  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Federation  of  Labor ;  and  Mr.  Roy 
Lawrence  of  Charlotte.  Southern  Regional 
Director  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  (CIO). 

In  an  address  on  “The  States’  Interest 
and  Action  on  International  Labor  Con¬ 
ventions,”  Mr.  Shnford  stated  that  action 
by  state  governments  is  essential  for  mak¬ 
ing  effective  in  federally  organized  na¬ 
tions  the  labor  standards  adopted  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization. 

“Labor  standards  developed  by  the 
I.L.O.,”  the  Commissioner  said,  “are  so 
sound  and  practical,  and  so  much  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  existing  possibilities,  that  their 
implementation  is  possible  in  all  member 
countries.  Labor  standards  in  force  in 
many  of  our  own  states  excel  most  of  those 
embodied  in  the  I.L.O.’s  international  la¬ 
bor  treaties.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident 
that  we  cannot  escape  the  consequences 
of  events  and  conditions  in  other  nations. 
For  the  United  States  to  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  leadership  in  developing, 
ratifying  and  implementing  labor  stand¬ 
ards  appropriate  for  universal  acceptance 
would  have  far-reaching  world  effects.” 

Delegates  to  the  Conference,  including 
state  officials  and  representatives  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor  from  most  of  the  states,  heard 
reports  from  committees  on  “International 
Labor  Standards,”  “Child  Labor  and 
Youth  Employment,”  “Regulation  of 
Wages,  Hours  and  Industrial  Homework,” 
“Safety,  Health  and  Workmens’  Compen¬ 
sation,”  “Strengthening  State  Labor  De¬ 
partments.”  and  “State  Industrial  Rela- 
I  tions.” 

other  principal  speakers  were  Secretary 
of  I, abor  Lewis  B.  Scliwellenbach,  Under¬ 
secretary  of  Labor  David  A.  Morse,  and 
Mr.  .7.  David  Zellerbach,  president  of  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation. 

Mr.  Zellerbach  represented  American 
employers  at  the  30th  International  Labor 
Conference  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
last  summer.  Commissioner  Shuford  was 
|  advisor  to  the  American  Government  dele- 
1  gation  at  the  same  Conference. 


Safety  Inspection  Drive  Planned 

For  Wood  Furniture  Industry 


Boiler  Problems  Discussed 


Some  40  insurance  company  inspectors 
met  with  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Boiler  Rules  and  with  Labor  Department 
representatives  last  month  to  discuss  cur¬ 
rent  problems  in  connection  with  the  State 
Boiler  Inspection  Law. 

The  group  was  addressed  by  Mr.  C.  O. 
Meyers  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  National  Board  of  Boiler 
and  Pressure  Vessel  Inspectors,  and  by 
Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford. 

Mr.  Meyers  contrasted  present-day 
methods  of  manufacturing  boilers  by 
welding  plates  with  the  old  methods  of 
riveting  plates.  Some  of  the  welded  types, 
he  said,  are  built  to  stand  pressures  as 
high  as  2,500  pounds,  while  the  riveted 
type  boilers  would  take  a  maximum  of 
about  750  pounds.  About  the  currently- 
popular  “package”  type  boiler,  Mr.  Meyers 
said  that  they  are  efficient  and  relatively 
inexpensive  to  install,  but  that  their  users 
need  to  know  how  to  operate  and  care  for 
them  in  order  to  secure  lasting  service. 
He  cited  the  need  for  educating  the  users 
of  these  boilers  in  proper  care  and  opera¬ 
tional  methods. 

Commissioner  Shuford  cited  the  inspec¬ 
tion  difficulties  created  by  the  war.  when 
for  several  years  the  State  was  unable  to 
secure  inspectors  to  check  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  uninsured  boilers.  Boilers  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  in  dangerous  condition 
were  inspected  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  insurance  company  inspectors,  he 
said.  Mr.  Shuford  said  that  since  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
secured  two  boiler  inspectors  who  are 
keeping  busy  catching  up  with  the  back¬ 
log  of  routine  inspections  which  accumu¬ 
lated  during  the  war.  Some  boilers  which 
did  not  meet  the  State  Code  specifications 
had  to  be  accepted  during  the  war,  he 
said,  and  now  some  of  these  are  having 
to  be  condemned  because  they  fail  to  meet 
the  required  safety  standards  and  create 
hazardous  conditions  for  i>eople  working 
near  them. 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by 
members  of  the  Board  of  Boiler  Rules. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Lloyd  of  Greensboro  discussed 
“Inspection  of  Miniature  Boilers.”  Mr. 
W.  E.  Shuping,  ,Jr.,  of  Greensboro,  talked 
on  “The  North  Carolina  Boiler  Law.” 
Mr.  Gordon  Thomas  of  Raleigh  discussed 
the  “Availability  of  Boilers  and  Ma¬ 
terials.” 


More  Than  Two  Hundred  Plants 
Will  Be  Inspected 

Safety  inspectors  of  the  I  iepartment  of 
Labor  will  open  an  industry-wide  inspec¬ 
tion  drive  in  North  Carolina’s  more  than 
200  wood  furniture  plants  late  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

The  drive  will  be  the  second  industry¬ 
wide  inspection  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  Department’s  Manpower  Conservation 
Program  in  North  Carolina  industry.  The 
brick  and  tile  plants  were  visited  re¬ 
peatedly  by  the  inspectors  during  1947 
and  plants  were  furnished  with  posters 
and  other  educational  materials  designed 
to  promote  safe  working  practices. 

Before  beginning  the  inspection  drive  in 
wood  furniture  plants,  the  Department’s 
safety  inspectors  will  attend  a  two-dav 
training  school  to  be  held  in  High  Point, 
January  15  and  16.  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Butcher, 
safety  engineer  of  the  Division  of  Labor 
Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
will  conduct  the  school.  Safety  problems 
peculiar  to  the  wood  furniture  industry 
will  be  studied.  The  school  will  include 
a  plant  inspection  visit  to  the  Thomas- 
ville  Chair  Company,  to  be  attended  by 
safety  inspectors.  The  first  inspections  in 
the  furniture  drive  will  follow  soon  after 
completion  of  the  school. 

As  planned  by  (he  members  of  the 
Periodic  Inspection  Drives  Committee  of 
the  Department’s  advisory  board,  the 
furniture  drive  will  include  three  inspec¬ 
tions  of  the  industry,  the  first  to  be  held 
this  month,  the  second  about  the  middle 
of  the  year,  and  the  third  after  the  end 
of  the  year.  Members  of  the  Committee, 
who  are  safety  engineers  from  leading 
North  Carolina  industrial  plants,  are  Mr. 
Clarence  J.  Hyslup  of  Elkin,  chairman, 
safety  director  for  Chatham  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company :  Mr.  J.  M.  Vann  of  Badin, 
safety  director  for  the  Carolina  Aluminum 
Company:  and  Mr.  Lewis  P.  Sorrell, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Preliminary  surveys  and  detailed  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  drive  have  been  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Subcommittee 
for  the  "Wood  Furniture  Industry  Drive, 
composed  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Crews  of  Morgan- 
ton,  chairman,  safety  director  for  the 
Drexel  Furniture  Company :  Mr.  Fred  F. 
Murphy  of  Hickory,  safety  director  for 
the  Hickory  Manufacturing  Company ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Robert  Williams  of  Thomasville, 
safety  director  for  the  Thomasville  Chair 
Company.  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
subcommittee,  a  “flow  chart”  and  a  series 
(Continued  on  page  two) 
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Activities  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  last 
month  addressed  the  regional  conference 
of  the  Statesville  Lions  Club,  speaking  on 
“The  International  Situation  With  Refer¬ 
ence  to  Food  and  Labor.”  Earlier  in  the 
month  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  International 
Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Of¬ 
ficials  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  which 
meeting  he  recommended  a  program  for 
strengthening  state  labor  departments. 
The  Commissioner  also  addressed  the  14th 
National  Conference  on  Labor  Legislation, 
and  attended  a  conference  of  state  and 
federal  officials  concerned  with  mediation 
and  conciliation  activities,  held  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Cyrus  S'.  Ching,  director 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  presided  at  the  New  York  meet- 
i  ng. 

2,405  Minors  Certified  for 

Employment  in  November 


Employment  certificates  were  issued  to 
2,405  minors  under  18  years  of  age  by 
North  Carolina  welfare  superintendents 
during  November.  The  Certificates  were 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  North  Carolina  Child  Labor  Law, 
which  requires  certification  of  all  minors 
under  18  years  of  age  who  enter  gainful 
employment. 

There  were  857  boys  and  1,548  girls  in 
the  group  certified.  Of  these,  1,617  were 
16  and  17  years  of  age;  774  were  14  and 
15  years  of  age;  and  14  minors  were  aged 
12  and  13. 

Among  the  16  and  17-year-old  minors 
certified,  592  took  jobs  in  manufacturing 
plants,  1,018  took  non-manufacturing  jobs, 
and  seven  went  into  construction  work. 

The  774  minors  aged  14  and  15  were 
certified  for  vacation  and  part-time  work 
outside  school  hours.  The  14  minors  aged 
12  and  13  were  certified  for  part-time 
news  delivery  service.  All  of  the  last 
group  were  boys.  The  Child  Labor  Law 
does  not  permit  gainful  employment  of 
girls  under  14  years  of  age. 


SAFETY  INSPECTION  DRIVE 
(Continued  from  page  one) 
of  pamphlets  for  use  in  the  drive  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  William  C.  Creel, 
Department  safety  inspector,  and  Mr. 
Butcher  of  the  Division  of  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards. 


Industrial  Earnings  Show  Substantial  Gain 


Average  Weekly  Earnings  Rise 
4.1  Per  Cent  in  November; 

Hourly  Earnings  Up  3.8 

Weekly  earnings  of  North  Carolina  non- 
agricultural  workers  rose  4.1  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  November  and  hourly  earnings  went 
up  3.8  per  cent. 

The  over-all  average  weekly  earnings 
amounted  to  $39.10  and  average  hourly 
earnings  were  97.2  cents. 


Length  of  the  work  week  increased  by 
0.2  per  cent  to  40.2  hours. 

Weekly  earnings  of  workers  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  which  rose  a  flat  5 
per  cent  during  the  month,  were  $7.54 
higher  than  earnings  of  nonmanufactur¬ 
ing  workers,  which  decreased  3  per  cent. 
The  average  manufacturing  worker  re¬ 
ceived  $40.19,  or  slightly  more  than  $1.00 
an  hour,  for  a  work  week  of  40.1  hours. 
The  average  nonmanufacturing  worker 
received  $32.65,  or  79.4  cents  an  hour  for 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

November  1947  Compared  with  October  1947 


Average  Per  Average  Per  Average  Per 
INDUSTRY  Weekly  Cent  Hourly  Cent  Mrs.  Per  Cent 


Earnings  Change 

Earnings 

Change 

Week 

Change 

All  Manufacturing  . 

.$40.19 

+ 

5.0 

100.3 

+ 

4.2 

40.1 

+ 

1.0 

Durable  Goods  . 

.  37.35 

+ 

0.9 

S9.3 

+ 

0.9 

41.8 

no 

ch. 

Nondurable  Goods  . 

.  40.69 

+ 

5.7 

102.4 

+ 

4.7 

39.7 

+ 

1.0 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products  . 

.$44.11 

— 

3.1 

103.4 

+ 

0.2 

42.6 

— 

3.4 

Electrical  Machinery  . 

.  38.81 

— 

1.8 

95.5 

+ 

0.8 

40.6 

— 

2.6 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  . 

.  44.54 

+ 

1.3 

103.0 

+ 

1.2 

43.3 

+ 

0.2 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products  . 

.  33.62 

+ 

0.4 

78.5 

— 

0.3 

42.8 

+ 

0.5 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills  . 

.  33.38 

+ 

1.0 

78.1 

— 

0.4 

42.7 

+ 

1.2 

Planing  and  Plywood  . 

.  33.96 

— 

0.6 

79.1 

no 

ch. 

42.9 

0.7 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Products... 

.  36.53 

+ 

1.8 

87.5 

+ 

1.4 

41.8 

+ 

0.5 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs . 

.  36.68 

+ 

1.8 

87.9 

+ 

1.4 

41.7 

+ 

0.2 

Wooden  Containers  . 

.  31.13 

— 

1.2 

70.0 

— 

1.3 

44.5 

+ 

0.2 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  . 

.  34.62 

+ 

0.5 

85.5 

+ 

0.7 

40.5 

0.2 

Other  Durable  Goods*  . 

.  44.45 

+ 

0.3 

108.3 

+ 

0.3 

41.0 

no 

ch. 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  . 

$40.65 

+ 

7.8 

103.2 

+ 

5.8 

39.4 

+ 

1.8 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  . 

.  40.65 

+ 

8.5 

103.4 

+ 

6.7 

39.3 

+ 

1.6 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills  . 

.  47.32 

+ 

7.7 

107.8 

+ 

5.7 

43.9 

+ 

2.1 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills . 

.  42.55 

+ 

3.3 

98.9 

+ 

3.6 

43.0 

0.2 

Knitting  Mills  . 

+ 

6.1 

102.6 

+ 

3.6 

38.1 

+ 

2.4 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  . . . 

.  46.57 

+ 

9.2 

118.7 

+ 

3.9 

39.2 

+ 

4.8 

Seamless  Hosiery  . 

.  32.27 

+ 

3.0 

89.3 

+ 

1.9 

36.1 

+ 

0.8 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Textiles  (except  w&w) 

41.49 

+ 

8.5 

105.7 

+ 

6.1 

39.2 

+ 

2.1 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products . 

.  31.04 

+ 

3.1 

82.9 

+ 

1.6 

37.4 

+ 

1.4 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  . 

.  33.04 

+ 

0.5 

78.3 

+ 

0.6 

42.2 

0.2 

Dairy  Products  - . 

.  37.12 

— 

0.8 

S6.8 

— 

0.3 

42.7 

— 

0.5 

Bakery  Products  . . . 

.  33.81 

+ 

0.5 

83.1 

+ 

0.5 

40.7 

no 

ch. 

Beverage  Products  . . . 

.  34.45 

— 

2.5 

75.0 

— 

1.2 

45.9 

— 

1.3 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . 

.  42.50 

— 

5.4 

103.7 

+ 

0.4 

41.0 

— 

5.7 

Cigarettes . 

44.71 

— 

4.1 

106.9 

0.2 

41.8 

— 

3.9 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  . 

.  56.58 

— 

0.5 

127.5 

— 

0.2 

44.4 

— 

0.2 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills . 

.  60.31 

— 

O.S 

134.5 

— 

0.3 

44.8 

— 

0.7 

Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Industries.. 

.  48.29 

+ 

1.6 

122.7 

+ 

2.3 

39.4 

— 

0.5 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  . 

.  36.77 

— 

0.1 

88.8 

— 

1.3 

41.4 

+ 

1.2 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  t  . 

.  40.08 

— 

0.1 

95.9 

+ 

0.3 

41.8 

0.5 

Nonmanufacturing 

Total . 

$32.65 

— 

3.0 

79.4 

+ 

0.3 

41.1 

— 

3.3 

Retail . 

28.51 

— 

0.2 

73.6 

+ 

1.2 

38.7 

— 

1.5 

Wholesale . 

47.35 

+ 

3.5 

105.5 

+ 

3.4 

44.9 

no 

ch. 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning  . 

.  25.81 

0.4 

55.5 

+ 

0.7 

46.5 

— 

1.1 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries . 

.  33.27 

— 

7.4 

80.2 

1.7 

41.5 

— 

5.7 

Trans.,  Com.  and  Other  Public  Utilities. 

.  42.59 

„  - 

0.2 

102.1 

— 

0.9 

41.7 

+ 

0.5 

Hotels . 

.  19.57 

+10.3 

42.0 

+ 

5.0 

46.6 

+ 

5.2 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants  . 

.  29.14 

— 

8.4 

73.2 

— 

0.9 

39.8 

— 

7.7 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage . 

.  49.21 

— 

0.5 

No  hours 

3  reported. 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg . 

.$39.10 

+ 

4.1 

97.2 

+ 

3.8 

40.2 

+ 

0.2 

*  Includes  transportation  (except  autos)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

X  Less  than  0.1% . 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  totiil  of  532  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile,  service  and  mining  establishments 
employing  14,895  workers  were  inspected 
to  determine  compliance  with  the  North 
Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  safety  and 
health  regulations  during  November,  1947. 

The  inspections  revealed  1,073  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  laws  and  regulations.  At  the 
same  time  1.123  compliances  with  current 
and  previous  recommendations  made  by 
Department  inspectors  were  noted. 

Violations  reported  and  compliances 
secured  during  November  were  as  follows : 


Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

31 

45 

Child  Labor  _ 

...  371 

408 

Time  Records _ 

...  61 

43 

Drinking  Facilities ..... 

19 

17 

Sanitation _ _ _ 

...  122 

125 

Scats  _ _ _ 

9 

1 

Safety  _ _ _ 

...  207 

197 

First  Aid _ 

...  31 

21 

Other _ 

...  229 

266 

Eight  complaints  charging  violations  of 
the  Child  Labor  and  Maximum  Hour  Laws 
were  investigated  by  the  Department’s  in¬ 
spectors  during  the  month.  Alleged  vio¬ 
lations  were  substantiated  in  six  of  the 
cases,  but  not  in  the  other  two. 

A  news  stand  and  a  drug  store  were 
prosecuted  during  November  for  violations 
of  the  Child  Labor  Law.  Found  guilty  in 
each  case,  the  defendants  were  fined  and 
taxed  with  the  costs  of  court. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

Thirty  establishments  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  interstate  commerce  were  in¬ 
spected  during  November  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Law. 

Violations  of  the  overtime  provision 
(time  and  a  half  pay  after  40  hours  a 
week)  were  found  in  15  of  the  firms  in¬ 
spected.  One  establishment  was  not  in 
compliance  with  the  minimum  wage  (40 
cents  an  hour).  One  additional  firm  was 
in  violation  of  both  overtime  and  minimum 
wage  provisions.  The  remaining  13  firms 
were  in  compliance  with  the  Wage-Hour 
Law’s  basic  requirements,  but  all  except 
three  of  the  firms  inspected  were  failing 
to  keep  the  employee  and  pay  roll  records 
specified  in  the  statute. 

A  total  of  $3,363.63  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  53  employees  by  firms  in  which 
previous  inspections  disclosed  wage  and 
hour  violations. 


Sanford  Milling  Company 

Operating  at  New  Location 


Sanford  Milling  Company.  Inc.,  formerly 
of  Sanford,  has  bought  the  former  Vanco 
Mills,  Inc.,  of  Henderson  and  is  now  op¬ 
erating  the  mill  as  the  Sanford  Milling 
Company  of  Henderson.  The  company’s 
mill  at  Sanford  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Officials  of  the  Henderson  plant  are  Mr. 

A.  L.  Love,  miller,  and  Messrs.  II.  H.  and 

B.  A.  Ilartuess,  owners. 


Manufacturing  Industries  Gain  4,600  Workers  in  Nov. 


North  Carolina  Textile  Divisions 
Show  a  Gain  of  3,100 
Workers 

Employment  in  North  Carolina  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  increased  1.2  per  cent 
during  November  with  a  net  gain  of  4,600 
employees  registered  during  the  month. 

The  largest  single  gain  appeared  in  the 
textile  industry,  which  gained  3,100  work¬ 
ers  in  November,  an  increase  of  1.4  per 
cent  over  October  employment.  The  five 
branches  of  the  textile  industry,  exclud¬ 
ing  finished  apparel  products,  employed  a 
total  of  221,700  employees  during  Novem¬ 
ber.  This  was  58.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
employment  in  manufacturing  industries. 

The  over-all  employment  picture  showed 
an  increase  of  3.1  per  cent  over  November, 
1946.  Employment  a  year  ago  in  manu¬ 
facturing  was  approximately  367,000.  In 
November,  1947,  it  stood  at:  378.200. 

Distribution  of  employees  by  type  of 
industry  showed  288,200  in  nondurable 


goods  industries  and  about  90,000  in  dura¬ 
ble  goods  manufacturing. 

Industries  other  than  textile  mills  show¬ 
ing  net  employment  gains  during  Novem¬ 
ber  were :  iron  and  steel,  up  3.4  per  cent ; 
machinery  (except  electrical),  up  2.2  per 
cent ;  electrical  machinery,  up  3.1  per¬ 
cent  ;  planing  and  plywood  mills,  up  1.5 
per  cent ;  furniture  and  finished  lumber 
products,  up  1  per  cent ;  automobiles,  auto 
equipment  and  nonferrous  metals,  up  7.7 
tier  cent;  apparel  and  other  finished  prod¬ 
ucts,  up  5.1  per  cent;  tobacco  manu¬ 
factures,  up  1.3  per  cent;  cigarettes,  up 
2.4  per  cent ;  paper  and  allied  products, 
up  1.4  per  cent;  chemicals  and  allied 
products,  up  3.1  per  cent ;  leather  and 
leather  products,  rubber  products  and 
miscellaneous  manufacturing,  up  3.7  per 
cent. 

Two  industries  showing  the  largest 
percentage  increase  in  employment  since 
November,  1946,  were  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  up  40.4  per  cent,  and  beverage 
industries,  up  21.4  per  cent. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

November  1947  Compared  with  October  1947  and  November  1946 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDUSTRY 

Oct. 

1947 

Nov. 

1946 

Net 

Change 
From 
Oct.  1947 
to 

Nov.  1947 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

Oct.  1947  Nov.  1946 
to  fo 

Nov.  1947  Nov.  1947 

All  Manufacturing*  . 

.378.2 

373.6 

367.0 

+ 

4.6 

+  1-2 

+ 

3.1 

Durable  Goods  . 

.  90.0 

89.1 

81.0 

+ 

0.9 

+  1.0 

+ 

11.1 

Nondurable  Goods  . . . 

.288.2 

2S4.5 

2S6.0 

+ 

3.7 

+  1.3 

+ 

0.8 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products.... 

.  3.0 

2.9 

3.1 

+ 

0.1 

+  3.4 

— 

3.2 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  . 

.  4.6 

4.5 

4.3 

+ 

0.1 

+  2.2 

+ 

7.0 

Electrical  Machinery  . 

.  6.6 

6.4 

4.7 

+ 

0.2 

+  3.1 

+ 

40.4 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products.. 

36.8 

36.S 

34.2 

+ 

7.6 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

.  30.2 

30.3 

28.2 

— 

0.1 

—  0.3 

+ 

7.1 

Planing  and  Plywood  . 

.  6.6 

6.5 

6.0 

+ 

0.1 

+  1.5 

+ 

10.0 

Furn.,  &  Fin.  Lumber  Prods . 

31.3 

31.0 

27.7 

+ 

0.3 

+  1.0 

+ 

13.0 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs. 

23.9 

23.7 

20.3 

+ 

0.2 

+  0.8 

+ 

17.7 

Wooden  Containers  . 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

— 

0.1 

—  3.2 

— 

6.3 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  . 

4.9 

4.9 

4.3 

+ 

14.0 

Other  Durable  Goods)  . 

2.S 

2.6 

2.7 

+ 

0.2 

+  7.7 

+ 

3.7 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 

221.7 

218.6 

220.5 

+ 

3.1 

+  1.1 

+ 

0.5 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  . 

141.6 

139.9 

140.6 

+ 

1.7 

+  1.2 

+ 

0.7 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills  . 

16.4 

16.5 

16.0 

— 

0.1 

—  0.6 

+ 

2.5 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills 

4.8 

4.7 

5.2 

+ 

0.1 

+  2.1 

— 

7.7 

48.3 

47.2 

48.3 

+ 

1.1 

+  2.3 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (except  w&w) 

5.7 

5.6 

5.7 

+ 

0.1 

+  1.8 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products.. 

8.3 

7.9 

7.9 

+ 

0.4 

+  5.1 

+ 

5.1 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  . 

17.2 

17.7 

16.9 

— 

0.5 

—  2.8 

+ 

1.8 

2.3 

2.3 

2.6 

— 

11.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.1 

+ 

7.8 

Beverage  Industries  . 

3.4 

3.5 

2.S 

— 

0.1 

—  2.9 

+ 

21.4 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . 

15.8 

15.6 

15.9 

+ 

0.2 

+  1.3 

— 

0.6 

Cigarettes . 

12.9 

12.6 

12.3 

+ 

0.3 

+  2.4 

+ 

4.9 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  . 

7.4 

7.3 

7.4 

+ 

0.1 

+  1-4 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills.. 

5.9 

5.9 

5.9 

Printing.  Publishing  &  Allied  Inds . 

5.0 

5.0 

4.6 

+ 

8.7 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  . 

10.0 

9.7 

9.7 

+ 

0.3 

+  3.1 

+ 

3.1 

Other  Nondurable  GoodsJ  . 

2.8 

2.7 

3.1 

+ 

0.1 

H“  3.7 

9.7 

*  Estimates  include  ail  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

t  Includes  automobiles  and  auto  equipment ;  nonferrous  metals  and  their  psoducts. 

X  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

»  Preliminary. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


November  Building  Permits  Valued  at  $6,952,776 


Over  Half  of  Amount  Goes  for 
House  Building;  Slight  Drop 
From  October  Total 

Building  inspectors  in  64  North  Carolina 
cities  and  towns  issued  1,320  building  per¬ 
mits  having  a  total  estimated  valuation 
of  $6,952,776  during  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber. 

The  figures  represent  a  decrease  of  173 
from  the  October  total  of  building  permits 
issued  and  a  decline  of  $236,242  in  total 
estimated  valuation.  However,  the  October 
report  covered  six  more  towns  than  the 
November  report. 

A  total  of  1.021  permits  were  issued  for 
house  building  during  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  $3,965,493  valuation  of  these 
permits  represented  more  than  half  of  the 
month’s  building  total.  Construction  of 
643  new  one-family  dwellings,  20  duplexes, 
12  apartment  buildings,  and  five  other 
residential  buildings  accounted  for  $3,- 
701,043  of  the  residential  valuation.  The 
remaining  $264,450  was  for  341  addition, 
alteration  and  repair  jobs  on  dwellings. 

The  680  new  residential  buildings,  when 
completed,  will  provide  housing  for  738 
families.  Average  estimated  construction 


cost  of  a  one-family  dwelling,  according 
to  figures  given  by  prosiK'Ctive  builders, 
was  $5,358. 

A  total  of  299  permits  were  issued  for 
nonresidential  building  during  the  month, 
having  an.  estimated  valuation  of  $3,251.- 
733.  Of  these,  190  permits  were  for  new 
buildings  valued  at  $1,763,384  and  109 
were  for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs 
to  nonresidential  buildings,  the  valuation 
of  these  construction  jobs  being  $1,223,- 
899. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  in 
November  included  68  stores,  24  factories 
and  workshops,  48  private  and  nine  com¬ 
mercial  garages,  nine  office  buildings,  six 
churches,  six  amusement  places,  three 
service  stations,  three  education  buildings, 
one  public  utility  building,  and  13  tempo¬ 
rary  and  unclassified  structures. 

The  26  cities  of  more  than  10.000  popu¬ 
lation  accounted  for  $5,579,037  of  the  No¬ 
vember  total.  Thirty-eight  towns  of 
smaller  population  accounted  for  the  re¬ 
maining  $1,373,739. 

Charlotte  led  the  reporting  cities  in 
estimated  valuation,  roling  up  a  total  of 
$1,558,470.  Durham  took  second  place  with 
$928,554.  Raleigh  was  third  with  $511,- 
400  and  Greensboro  fourth  with  $405,485. 


INDUSTRIAL  EARNINGS  SHOW  GAIN 
(Continued  from  page  two) 
a  work  week  of  41.1  hours. 

Earnings  in  the  cotton  textile  industry, 
employing  some  141,600  workers,  averaged 
$40.65  a  week  or  more  than  $1.03  an  hour. 
Despite  the  continuing  short  work  week 
in  the  industry,  which  averaged  39.3  hours 
in  November,  hourly  earnings  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  textile  industry  were  three  cents 
higher  than  the  average  for  all  manu¬ 
facturing.  . 

Other  significant  increases  in  weekly 
earnings  noted  during  November  were  in 
wholesale  firms,  up  3.5  i>er  cent ;  printing 
and  publishing,  up  1.6  per  cent:  furniture 
and  finished  lumber  products,  up  l.S  per 
cent;  and  machinery,  up  1.3  per  cent. 

Both  weekly  and  hourly  increases  in 
earnings  of  all  branches  of  the  textile 
industry  brought  average  earnings  up 
during  November. 


Type  of  November  Building 
Construction  in  26  Re¬ 
porting  Cities 

Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 

TYPK  OF  BLDG.  Issued 


Residential  Buildings: 

No. 

Cost 

Single -family  structures  . . . . 

544 

$2,916,688 

Two-family  structures . 

20 

119,355 

Single-  and  two-family  structures 

with  store  or  shop  therewith  .. 

2 

2,900 

Three-  and  4 -family  structures.. 

9 

84,800 

Five  or  more  family  structures  .. 

1 

3,700 

Five  or  more  family  structures 

having  stores  or  shops 

therewith _ 

1 

7,000 

TOTAL _ _ _ _ _ 

577 

$3,134,443 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Churches  _ 

4 

$  20,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  etc _ 

17 

164,471 

Garages,  commercial _ _ 

3 

131,000 

Garages,  private _  _ 

.  43 

22,129 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _ 

1 

6,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  . 

.  8 

144,700 

Educational  buildings  . . . . .. 

1 

10,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac- 

tors'  temporary  offices,  sta- 

hies,  barns,  etc.  . . . 

.  8 

2,950 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs. 

51 

527,900 

All  other  nonresidential _ 

.  3 

5,650 

TOTAL _  _  _ _  .... 

139 

$1,038,300 

Ulditions,  Alterations,  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings _ 

.171 

$  179,756 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings _ 

.118 

18,589 

Nonresidential  buildings  . . . 

.  99 

1,207,949 

TOTAL  ...  _ 

388 

$1,406,294 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
NOVEMBER  1946  AND  NOVEMBER  1947 


NUMBER  OF  BUIUDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Nov.  1946 

Nov.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

Nov.  1946 

Nov.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ 

869 

1,104 

+  27.0 

$2,793,929 

$5,579,037 

+  99.7 

369 

577 

+  56.4 

1,791,580 

3,134,443 

+  75.0 

163 

139 

—14.7 

714,042 

1,038,300 

+  45.4 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs .... 

337 

388 

+  15.1 

288,307 

1,406,294 

+  387.8 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
OCTOBER  1947  AND  NOVEMBER  1947 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Oct.  1947 

Nov.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

Oct.  1947 

Nov.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  _ 

1,159 

1,104 

—  4.7 

$5,525,573 

$5,579,037 

+  1.0 

Residential  buildings - 

502 

577 

+  14.9 

3,114,580 

3,134,443 

+  0.6 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

193 

•  139 

—28.0 

1,391,462 

1,038,300 

—25.4 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs.. 

464 

388 

—16.4 

1,019,531 

1,406,294 

+  37.9 

SUMMARY  OF  NOVEMBER  1947 


CITY 

No.  of 

Build¬ 

ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

TOTAL . 

577  | 

$3,134,443 

103.  Asheville _ 

17 

71,050 

108.  Burlington _ 

8 

36,900 

113.  Charlotte _ 

221 

1,237,555 

117.  Concord _ 

120.  Durham _ 

13 

7  0,454 

123.  Elizabeth  City.... 

5 

15,850 

125.  Fayetteville _ 

n 

28,249 

128.  Gastonia....  ... 

14 

86,600 

130.  Goldsboro _ 

13 

68,000 

133.  Greensboro _ 

50 

231,300 

134.  Greenville . . 

5 

24,000 

141.  Hickory  ..  .... 

10 

45,500 

142.  High  Point  _.  _ 

14 

117,000 

146.  Kinston _ 

10 

84,000 

l.)0.  Lexington  . . 

162.  New  Bern _ 

5 

16,000 

169.  Raleigh _ 

50 

327,900 

171.  Reidsville  . . 

9 

53,450 

175.  Rocky  Mount _ 

15 

82,500 

177.  Salisbury . 

180.  Shelby _ 

24 

110,600 

187.  Statesville.... 

10 

38,000 

190.  Thomasville _ 

4 

13,300 

196.  Wilmington _ 

5 

49,475 

197.  Wilson 

25 

105,500 

198.  Winston-Salem. 

39 

221,260 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Total  of  November  1946  Included  for  Comparison 


NEW  RESIDENT] 

Estimated  Cost 

1 AL  BUILDINGS 

No.  Families 

Nov.  1946|  Nov.  194  7 

Nov.  1946 

Nov.  1947 

*1, 791, 580|$3, 134, 4431 

375 

633 

83,5001 

71,050 

23 

17 

78,150 

36,900 

15 

8 

578,900 

1,237,555 

101 

247 

39,500| 

6 

237,900 

70,454 

38 

14 

2,500 

15,850 

2 

5 

31,550 

28,249 

15 

11 

15.000 

86,600 

5 

14 

23,500 

68,000 

6 

13 

170,900 

231,300 

33 

59 

36,000 

24,000 

8 

10 

10.400 

45,500 

5 

10 

60,050 

117,000 

12 

14 

45,500 

84,000 

12 

10 

7,700 

16,000 

4 

5 

4,200 

2 

91,550 

327,900 

25 

56 

52,200 

53,450 

12 

9 

46,400 

82,500 

10 

21 

40,175 

110,600 

9 

24 

12,500  _ 

2 

1  4,800 

38.000 

5 

10 

2,900 

13,300 

2 

4 

24,500 

49,475 

3 

5 

9.400 

105,500 

6 

26 

71,905 

221,260 

14 

41 

JNew  JN  on  residential  | 

Buildings 

Additions 

tions  anil 

Altera  - 
Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  oi  All 
Construction  Work 

Nov.  1946 

Nov.  1947 

Nov.  1946 

Nov.  1947 

Nov.  1946jNov.  1947 

$  714, 042|$1, 038,300|$  288,307 1 

$1,406,294[$2,793,929|$5,579,037 

7,1001 

45,300| 

6,101 

12,386 

96,701 

128,736 

284,849| 

12,125| 

8,235 

17,3351 

371,234 

66,360 

50.117| 

228,071| 

30,764 

92,844 

659,781 

1,558,470 

600| 

1 

2,350 

42,450 

31.7,300 

40,5001 

7  0, 5  5  0 1 

38,900' 

787,550 

928,554 

10,5051 

1,475 

3,975 

26,355 

58,875 

18,599 

6,750 

3,970 

97,175 

50,818 

18,300 

30,100 

33,300 

38,525 

116,700 

71,500 

13,925 

2 , 5  0  0 1 

1,100 

1.000 

8,750 

21,675 

39,128 

152,510 

218,778 

405,485 

11,000 

18,300 

47,000 

14,975 

42,300 

56,240 

1.050 

8,200 

3,525 

2,540 

28,300 

14,950 

12,880 

37,585 

101,230 

169,535 

6,000 

20,000 

6.000 

1,700 

57,500 

105,700 

3,550 

8,750 

49,200 

20,000 

65,200 

5,850 

220 

. 

10,270 

111,626 

16,026 

143,000 

4,050 

40,500 

511,400 

1,000 

800 

3,000 

54,000 

56,450 

9,200 

168,600 

3,7  oO 

53,750 

59,350 

304,850 

15,500 

1,200 

500 

16,900 

1,500 

13,500 

72,575 

15,200 

22,300 

6,400 

124,600 

7,500 

. . 

41,000 

14,300 

117,500 

1,000 

3,500 

129,300 

29,440 

27,560 

171,440 

206,335 

4,000 

33,625 

_ _ 

22,230 

13,400 

161,355 

3,350 

58,400 

62,189 

87,134 

137,444 

366,794 

No  reports  received  for  Concord,  New  Bern  and  Shelby. 
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Safety  Award  Applications 

Are  Now  Being  Received 


VOL.  XV 


Inspectors  Checked  8,600  Firms 
Last  Year 


More  than  8,600  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  by  the  safety  and  mercantile  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor  dur¬ 
ing  1947.  The  firms  employed  some  272,000 
North  Carolina  working  people. 

A  breakdown  of  the  inspections  by  type 
of  industry  shows  that  safety  and  health 
inspections  were  made  in  the  following 
types  of  establishments:  489  textile  mills 
with  125,307  employees ;  5,084  retail  stores 
with  46,597  employees ;  1,077  personal  and 
public  service  establishments  with  16,S60 
employees ;  20  tobacco  and  cigarette  fac¬ 
tories  with  14,968  employees;  610  whole¬ 
sale  firms  with  13,505  employees ;  283 
lumber  and  timber  products  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  sawmills,  with  11,757  employees ; 
137  furniture  plants  with  10,843  em¬ 
ployees  ;  341  food  products  establishments 
with  8,837  employees ;  16  pulp  and  paper 
mills  with  5,353  employees ;  57  chemical 
plants  with  2,102  employees ;  38  construc¬ 
tion  firms  with  1,835  employees ;  58  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  firms  with  1,317  em¬ 
ployees  ;  47  stone,  clay  and  glass  plants 
with  1,170  employees ;  9  leather  products 
firms  with  1,106  employees ;  38  machinery 
firms  with  1,085  employees ;  85  transporta¬ 
tion,  communication  and  public  utility  in¬ 
dustries  with  1,082  employees ;  26  iron  and 
steel  plants  with  936  employees ;  7  auto¬ 
mobile  firms  with  508  employees ;  23  rub¬ 
ber  goods  establishments  with  4S3  em¬ 
ployees  ;  15  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
firms  with  390  employees ;  19  finance,  in¬ 
surance  and  real  estate  agencies  with 
318  employees ;  4  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  firms  with  173  employees ;  6  non- 
ferrous  metal  plants  with  162  employees ; 
2  electrical  machinery  plants  with  154 
employees ;  71  miscellaneous  establish¬ 

ments  with  1,090  employees. 


1947  Building  Permits  Valued  at 
More  Than  $62,000,000 

Building  permits  issued  in  the  26  North 
Carolina  cities  of  more  than  10,000  popu¬ 
lation  during  1947  had  a  total  estimated 
valuation  of  $62,253,216; 

Residential  buildings  for  which  permits 
were  issued,  when  completed,  will  provide 
housing  for  7,081  families. 

Five  cities  accounted  for  more  than 
half  of  the  total  expenditure.  These  were : 
Charlotte,  $11,248,226;  Greensboro,  $8,- 
.231,761;  Winston-Salem,  $6,046,147;  Dur¬ 
ham,  $5,612,132;  Raleigh,  $5,421,816. 

Totals  for  other  cities  were :  Asheville, 
$2,814,781 ;  Burlington,  $1,869,696 ;  Con¬ 
cord,  $264,975  ;  Elizabeth  City,  $250,800 ; 
Fayetteville,  $1,581,415;  Gastonia,  $1,543,- 
219 ;  Goldsboro,  $739,425 ;  Greenville,  $1,- 


Applications  are  now  being  received  for 
the  Labor  Department’s  industrial  safety 
award  for  the  year  1947.  Industrial  plants 
which  made  certain  improvements  in  their 
on-the-job  accident  frequency  rates  during 
1947  are  eligible  for  the  Department’s 
certificate  of  safety  achievement. 

The  certificate  is  available  to  firms 
which  qualified  by  making  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  types  of  safety  records  during  the 
calendar  year : 

1.  Plants  with  an  average  of  50  or  more 
employees  whose  accident  frequency  rate 
for  1947  was  reduced  at  least  40  per  cent 
below  their  1946  rate,  or  which  main- 


Chatham  Wins  Safety  Award 


Chatham  Manufacturing  Company  last 
month  was  recognized  for  the  second  time 
by  the  National  Safety  Council  for  its 
work  in  the  field  of  accident  prevention 
and  industrial  safety  promotion. 

The  company  was  awarded  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  to  Safety  Award.  Chat¬ 
ham  is  the  second  textile  concern  in  the 
United  Slates  to  receive  this  award  twice. 

The  award  was  presented  by  Mr.  Ed 
Padgett,  president  of  the  Textile  Section 
of  the  National  Safety  Council,  at  a  cele¬ 
bration  dinner  held  in  the  Chatham 
Y.M.C.A.  at  Elkin  on  January  20.  The 
dinner  was  attended  by  Mr.  Thurmond 
Chatham,  chairman  of  the  board ;  Mr. 
A.  L.  Butler,  company  president ;  Dr. 
George  D.  Heaton,  Jr.,  of  Charlotte,  who 
delivered  the  principal  address ;  Commis¬ 
sioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  of  the  State 
Labor  Department ;  and  by  members  of 
the  company’s  safety  committee,  sales  of¬ 
fice  representatives,  and  officials  of  the 
company’s  insurance  carrier. 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  Hyslup,  safety  director 
for  the  company,  said  that  1947  was  Chat¬ 
ham’s  best  year  on  record  in  accident  pre¬ 
vention  and  industrial  safety.  Mr.  Hyslup 
also  presented  awards  to  15  divisions  of 
the  Chatham  plants  which  had  operated 
for  one  year  or  longer  without  having  a 
lost  time  accident. 


454,625;  Hickory,  $1,378,167;  High  Point, 
$2,815,611 ;  Kinston,  $1,008,950 ;  Lexing¬ 
ton,  $1,235,840;  New  Bern,  $270,155; 
Reidsville,  $619,708;  Rocky  Mount,  $2,- 
137,250;  Salisbury,  $956,314;  Shelby, 
$652,270;  Statesville,  $1,337,250;  Thomas- 
ville,  $376,975 ;  Wilmington,  $1,493,368 ; 
Wilson,  $1,628,265. 


tained  a  perfect  record  of  no  lost-time  ac¬ 
cidents  during  1947. 

2.  Plants  with  an  average  of  50  or  more 
employees  which  already  had  frequency 
rates  so  low  that  it  was  impracticable  for 
them  to  reduce  their  rates  by  40  per  cent 
also  are  eligible  for  an  award  if  they 
maintained  their  rate  at  a  point  at  least 
75  per  cent  below  the  State  average  for 
their  particular  industry,  or  reduced  it  to 
that  point  in  1947.  However,  no  establish¬ 
ment  showing  an  accident  rate  increase 
during  1947  will  be  eligible  for  an  award, 
even  though  its  rate  was  75  per  cent  below 
the  State  industry  average. 

'3.  A  special  award  from  the  State  La¬ 
bor  Department  is  available  for  small 
plants  having  less  than  50  employees.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  number  of  workers  employed, 
the  qualifications  for  this  safety  award 
are  the  same  as  those  for  larger  plants. 

Safety  certificates  available  for  the 
larger  plants  will  be  awarded  jointly  by 
the  State  Labor  Department  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  and 
will  bear  the  signatures  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor.  Those  for  smaller  plants  will  be 
awarded  by  the  State  Labor  Department 
and  signed  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  safety  awards,  which  hitherto  have 
been  given  for  accident  rate  reductions 
during  comparable  six-month  periods, 
henceforth  will  be  given  for  reductions 
during  each  calendar  year.  Thus,  to  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  an  award  now,  a  firm 
must  compare  its  1947  frequency  rate 
with  its  rate  for  the  year  1946. 

Application  forms  upon  which  plants 
may  establish  their  eligibility  for  the 
certificate  of  safety  achievement  may  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment’s  offices  in  Asheville,  Charlotte,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Greensboro,  Raleigh,  Greenville,  and 
Wilmington,  or  from  any  inspector  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

All  applications  for  awards  covering 
the  calendar  year  1947  are  expected  to  be 
processed  within  the  next  90  days  and  the 
safety  certificates  awarded  to  the  plants 
by  not  later  than  June  30. 


The  safest  person  in  the  United  States 
is  a  girl  nine  and  a  half  years  old,  who 
lives  in  Connecticut. 

This  fact  emerges  from  accident  sta¬ 
tistics  compiled  by  the  National  Safety 
Council.  The  figures  show  that  Connecti¬ 
cut  is  the  safest  state  in  the  Union,  that 
the  age  group  from  5  to  14  has  the  lowest 
accident  rate,  and  that  little  girls  get 
hurt  less  than  little  boys. 
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Commissioner  Serves  On 

I.A.G.L.O.  Committees 


Commissioner  Shuford  last  month 
served  upon  committees  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Governmental  Labor 
Officials  which  met  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  study  apprenticeship,  conciliation  and 
other  types  of  legislation.  Mr.  Shuford 
was  president  of  the  I.A.G.L.O.  last  year 
and  was  succeeded  by  Commissioner  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Gamble  of  the  South  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 

The  committee  on  Conciliation  studied 
the  work  done  by  state  conciliation  and 
mediation  agencies.  The  group  studied  a 
bill  drawn  up  by  the  Division  of  Labor 
Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
which  would  authorize  state  labor  com¬ 
missioners  to  function  in  the  fields  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration. 

Mr.  Shuford  also  participated  in  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  proposed  draft  of  state  appren¬ 
ticeship  legislation  for  use  in  states  which 
do  not  now  have  laws  for  the  promotion 
of  apprenticeship  training. 


New  Employees 


The  Department  of  Labor  last  month 
secured  the  services  of  one  new  employee 
and  of  one  former  employee  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  with  the  Department. 

The  new  employee  is  Mr.  Philip  Warren  ' 
Stowell,  who  will  work  as  a  senior  pay 
roll  inspector  in  the  Asheville  office.  Mr. 
Stowell  has  been  associated  with  several 
Western  North  Carolina  manufacturing 
firms  in  accounting  and  labor  relations 
work  for  the  past  20  years. 

The  former  employee  is  Mr.  Raymond 
F.  Ashley,  who  has  had  five  years  previous 
experience  with  the  Department  as  a  pay 
roll  inspector.  Mr.  Ashley  returns  to  work 
in  the  Asheville  office  as  a  senior  pay  roll 
inspector. 

“Doc,”  said  the  old  mountaineer,  leading 
a  gangling  youth  in  the  presence  of  the 
village  medico,  “I  want  you  should  fix  up 
my  son-in-law.  I  shot  him  in  the  leg  yes¬ 
terday  and  lamed  him  a  mite.” 

“Shame  on  you,  shooting  your  own  son- 
in-law,”  scolded  the  doctor. 

“Well  Doc,”  rejoined  the  mountaineer, 
“he  warn’t  my  son-in-law  when  I  shot 
him.” 


Living  costs  of  moderate-income  fami¬ 
lies  in  cities  in  December  were  25.3  per 
cent  higher  than  in  June  1946  and  were 
69.4  per  cent  higher  than  in  August  1939, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported. 


Industrial  Earnings  Rise  in  December 


Increases  in  weekly  and  hourly  earnings 
and  in  the  length  of  the  workweek  were 
widespread  throughout  industry  in  North 
Carolina  during  December.  With  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  27  industries  surveyed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  paid  substan¬ 
tially  or  fractionally  higher  hourly  wage 
rates,  higher  weekly  earnings,  and  put  in 
longer  workweeks. 

Weekly  earnings  advanced  3.6  per  cent 
over  the  November  figure  to  an  average 
of  ,$40.49.  Hourly  earnings  increased  2.7 


per  cent  to  an  average  of  99.7  cents.  The 
workweek  rose  1  per  cent  to  40.6  hours. 

Weekly  earnings  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  averaged  $41.64 ;  in  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  industries,  $33.23.  Hourly  earn¬ 
ings,  includng  overtime  payments,  were 
$1.02  in  manufacturing  and  81.1  cents  in 
nonmanufacturing. 

The  highest  percentage  increases  in 
hourly  earnings  were  reported  by  stem- 
meries  and  redrying  plants,  up  9.2  per 
cent ;  chemical  industries,  up  7.9  per  cent ; 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- - PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

December  1947  Compared  with  November  1947 


INDUSTRY 

Average  Per  Average 
Weekly  Cenl  Hourly 

Earnings  Change  Earnings 

Per  Average 
Cent  Hrs.  Per 
Change  Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

All  Manufacturing  . 

...$41.64 

+ 

3.5 

102.6 

+ 

2.3 

40.6 

+  1-2 

Durable  Goods  . 

...  38.72 

+ 

3.8 

90.4 

+ 

1.2 

42.9 

+  2.6 

Nondurable  Goods  . 

...  42.16 

+  3.5 

104.9 

+ 

2.4 

40.2 

+  1.0 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products  . 

...$47.25 

+ 

7.1 

106.3 

+ 

2.8 

44.4 

+  4.2 

Electrical  Machinery  . 

...  39.92 

+ 

2.9 

98.0 

+ 

2.6 

40.7 

+  0.2 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  . 

...  46.33 

+ 

4.0 

103.4 

+ 

0.4 

44.8 

+  3.5 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products  . 

...  34.98 

+ 

4.6 

78.6 

+ 

0.3 

44.5 

+  4.5 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills  . 

...  34.92 

+ 

5.1 

78.6 

+ 

0.8 

44.5 

-f  4.5 

Planing  and  Plywood  . 

...  35.07 

+ 

3.8 

78. 7 

— 

0.4 

44.5 

+  4.0 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Products. 

...  37. SI 

+ 

3.5 

88.6 

+ 

1.3 

42.7 

+  2.2 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs . 

...  37.S5 

+ 

3.2 

89.0 

+ 

1.3 

42.5 

+  1.9 

Wooden  Containers  . 

...  32.24 

+ 

2.9 

72.3 

+ 

2.3 

44.6 

+  0.7 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  . 

...  35.90 

+ 

3.7 

85.8 

+ 

0.4 

41.8 

+  3.2 

Other  Durable  Goods*  . 

...  45.40 

+ 

2.7 

110.1 

+ 

2.0 

41.2 

-f  0.5 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  . 

...$42.07 

+ 

3.3 

105.6 

+ 

2.3 

39.8 

+  1.0 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  . 

...  42.19 

+ 

3.7 

105.6 

+ 

2.2 

40.0 

+  1.5 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills  . 

...  49.32 

+ 

4.4 

110.8 

+ 

2.9 

44.5 

+  1.4 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills . 

...  44.86 

+ 

5.4 

103.4 

+ 

4.6 

43.4 

+  0.9 

Knitting  Mills  . 

...  39.88 

+ 

1.6 

105.1 

+ 

2.2 

37.9 

—  0.8 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  . 

....  47.00 

+ 

0.8 

121.2 

+ 

2.0 

38.8 

—  1.0 

Seamless  Hosiery  . 

....  33.48 

+  3.2 

92.3 

+ 

3.5 

36.3 

no  ch. 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Textiles  (except  w&w)  43.26 

+  4.3 

109.9 

+ 

4.0 

39.4 

+  0.5 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products  ... 

...  32.35 

+ 

3.6 

84.2 

+ 

1.4 

38.4 

+  2.1 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  . 

....  33.88 

+ 

2.4 

79.5 

+ 

1.5 

42.6 

+  0.9 

Dairy  Products  . 

-  37.72 

+ 

1.8 

87.0 

+ 

0.6 

43.4 

+  1-2 

Bakery  Products  . 

...  34.41 

+ 

1.8 

84.9 

+ 

2.2 

40.5 

—  0.5 

Beverage  Products  . 

....  34.93 

+ 

1.5 

75.2 

+ 

0.3 

46.5 

+  1.3 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . 

...  44.75 

+ 

5.3 

108.3 

+ 

4.4 

41.3 

+  0.7 

Cigarettes . 

...  47.19 

+ 

5.5 

112.4 

+ 

5.1 

42.0 

+  0.5 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  . 

....  56.69 

+ 

0.2 

127.9 

+ 

0.3 

44.3 

—  0.2 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills . 

-  59.89 

0.7 

134.2 

0.2 

44.6 

—  0.4 

Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Prod _ 

.  52.79 

+ 

9.2 

127.0 

+ 

3.3 

41.6 

-f  5.9 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  . 

....  39.57 

+ 

7.8 

95.7 

+ 

7.9 

41.3 

—  0.2 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  t  . 

....  40.30 

+ 

0.1 

96.2 

+ 

0.1 

41.9 

no  ch. 

Nonmanufacturing 

Total . 

...$33.23 

+ 

2.2 

81.1 

+ 

2.5 

41.0 

—  0.2 

Retail . 

...  27.17 

3.2 

70.1 

— 

3.6 

38.8 

+  0.5 

Wholesale . 

...  46.99 

— 

1.7 

103.9 

- - 

1.7 

45.2 

no  ch. 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning  . 

....  26.6S 

+ 

3.0 

56.1 

+ 

0.7 

47.5 

+  2.2 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries . 

....  34.59 

+ 

4.0 

81.6 

+ 

1.7 

42.4 

+  2.2 

Trans.,  Com.  and  Other  Public  Utilities...  42.23 

1.7 

102.6 

+ 

0.2 

41.2 

—  1.9 

Hotels . 

....  18.77 

— 

2.3 

41.8 

+ 

1.2 

44.9 

—  3.6 

Stemmeries  and  Redrving  Plants  . 

....  31.28 

+ 

7.9 

79.6 

+ 

9.2 

39.3 

—  1.3 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage . 

....  4S.71 

1.5 

No  hours 

reported. 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg . . 

....$40.49 

+ 

3.6 

99.7 

+ 

2.7 

40.6 

+  1.0 

*  Includes  transportation  (except  autos)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

X  Less  than  0.1%. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTION 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  757  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile,  service  and  mining  esablishments  em¬ 
ploying  26,079  working  people  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
North  Carolina  •  Labor  Laws  and  safety 
and  health  regulations  during  December. 

The  inspections  revealed  1,066  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  laws  and  regulations.  At  the 
same  time,  1,180  compliances  with  current 
and  previous  recommendations  made  by 
Department  inspectors  were  noted. 

Violations  reported  and  compliances  se¬ 
cured  during  December  were  as  follows: 


Viola- 

Gompli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

29 

30 

Child  Labor _ 

...331 

508 

Time  Records _ 

_  31 

37 

Drinking  Facilities _ 

_  18 

18 

Sanitation _ 

.....131 

111 

Seats  _ 

1 

•) 

Safety  _ 

_ 244 

244 

First  Aid _ 

_  23 

12 

Other _ 

......  258 

218 

Nine  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  Child  Labor  and  Maximum  Hour  Laws 
were  investigated  by  Department  inspec¬ 
tors  during  December.  The  violations 
charged  were  substantiated  in  eight  of 
these  cases  and  immediate  compliance  was 
secured.  Investigation  of  three  additional 
complaints  disclosed  violations  of  safety 
and  health  regulations,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  made  to  correct  these  viola¬ 
tions. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

Thirty-six  establishments  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  interstate  commerce  were  in¬ 
spected  during  December  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Law. 

Violations  of  the  overtime  provision 
(which  requires  time  and  a  half  pay  after 
40  hours  per  week)  were  found  in  17  of 
the  firms  inspected.  Three  additional 
establishments  were  in  violation  of  the 
overtime  provision  and  were  failing  to 
pay  the  minimum  wage  (40  cents  an 
hour).  The  remaining  16  firms  were  in 
compliance  with  overtime  and  minimum 
wage  requirements.  Only  seven  of  the 
firms  inspected  were  keeping  the  employee 
and  pay  roll  records  required  by  the  Wage- 
Hour  Law. 

A  total  of  $7,759.27  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  272  employees  by  15  firms  in  which 
previous  inspections  disclosed  wage  and 
hour  violations. 


Elevator  Inspections 


Mr.  Pryor  E.  Sugg,  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment’s  elevator  inspector,  reports  that  the 
elevator  business  is  booming  in  North 
Carolina  industry. 

The  month  of  December,  Mr.  Sugg  re¬ 
ports,  was  the  biggest  month  since  1939 
in  the  issuance  of  certificates  for  new  ele¬ 
vator  installations. 

The  elevator  inspector  issued  36  such 
certificates  during  December  and  made 
28  tests  and  inspections  of  new  installa¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  he  made  14  regular  ele¬ 
vator  inspections,  7  compliance  inspec- 


Manufacturing  Industries  Gain 
2,100  Workers  in  December 


Employment  in  North  Carolina  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  increased  0.6  per  cent 
during  December,  with  a  net  gain  of  about 
2,100  employees  registered  during  the 
month. 

Most  of  the  gain  resulted  from  an  in¬ 
crease  of  0.7  per  cent  in  employment  in 
the  textile  industry,  which  gained  some 
1,600  workers  during  December.  Most 
branches  of  the  industry  reported  gains, 
of  which  the  largest  was  a  net  gain  of 
900  employees  in  cotton  goods  mills. 

Small  gains  in  several  other  industries 
accounted  for  the  remaining  500  employees 
included  in  the  net  increase  of  2,100. 


tions,  approved  plans  and  specifications 
for  two  new  installations,  and  held  6  con¬ 
ferences  with  representatives  of  elevator 
concerns. 


Minors  Certified 


Employment  certificates  were  issued  to 
2.675  minors  under  18  years  of  age  by 
North  Carolina  public  welfare  superin¬ 
tendents  during  December. 

There  were  906  boys  and  1,769  girls  in 
the  group  certified.  Of  these,  1,669  were 
16  and  17  years  of  age ;  996  were  14  and 
15  years  of  age ;  and  10  were  boys  12  and 
13  years  of  age. 

Among  the  16  and  17-year-old  minors 
certified,  1,184  took  jobs  in  manufacturing 
plants,  480  took  nonmanufacturing  jobs, 
and  5  went  into  construction  work. 

The  996  minors  aged  14  and  15  years 
were  certified  for  vacation  and  part-time 
work  outside  school  hours.  The  10  boys 
aged  12  and  13  were  certified  for  part-time 
news  delivery  service. 

The  total  of  minors  certified  during  De¬ 
cember  was  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
November  total. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

December  1947  Compared  with  November  1947  and  December  1946 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 

Net 

Change  Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

INDUSTRY  "iM?  mi  ?946  Novfl947  Nov.  194  7  Dec.  1946 

i0  to  to 

Dec.  1947  Dec.  1947  Dec.  1947 


All  Manufacturing*  .  380.3 

Durable  Goods  .  90.7 

Nondurable  Goods  .  2S9.6 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products..  3.0 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  .  4.6 

Electrical  Machinery  . J .  6.7 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products  37.0 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills  .  30.5 

Planing  and  Plywood  .  6.6 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products..  31.5 
Household  Furn.,  Mtt.  &  Bedspgs.  24.2 

Wooden  Containers  .  2.8 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products .  5.0 

Other  Durable  Goods!  .  2.9 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  .  223.3 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  .  142.5 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills .  16.5 

Woolen  &  Worsted  Textile  Mills....  4.9 

Knitting  Mills  .  48.8 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Text.  (exc.  W&W)  5.7 
Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products  8.3 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  .  16.9 

Dairy  Products  .  2.2 

Bakery  Products  .  5.6 

Beverage  Industries  .  3.2 

Tobacco  Manufactures  .  15.6 

Cigarettes .  12.7 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  . - .  7.3 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills....  5.9 
Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Inds...  5.1 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products .  10.3 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst  .  2.8 


378.2 

371.5 

+  2.1 

+  0.6 

+ 

2.4 

90.0 

83.8 

+  0.7 

+  0.8 

+ 

8.2 

288.2 

287.7 

+  1-4 

+  0.5 

+ 

0.7 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

4.6 

4.4 

+ 

4.5 

6.6 

5.1 

+  0.1 

+  1.5 

+ 

31.4 

36.8 

35.4 

+  0.2 

+  0.5 

+ 

4.5 

30.2 

29.0 

+  0.3 

+  1.0 

+ 

5.2 

6.6 

6.4 

+ 

3.1 

31.3 

29.2 

+  0.2 

+  0.6 

+ 

7.9 

23.9 

21. S 

+  0.3 

+  1.3 

+ 

11.0 

3.0 

3.2 

—  0.2 

—  6.7 

— 

12.5 

4.9 

4.0 

+  0.1 

+  2.0 

+ 

25.0 

2.8 

2.6 

+  0.1 

+  3.6 

+ 

11.5 

221.7 

221.8 

+  1.6 

+  0.7 

+ 

0.7 

141.6 

141.3 

+  0.9 

+  0.6 

+ 

0.8 

16.4 

16.2 

+  0.1 

+  0.6 

+ 

1.9 

4.S 

5.1 

+  0.1 

+  2.1 

— 

3.9 

48.3 

48.5 

+  0.5 

+  1-0 

+ 

0.6 

•  5.7 

5.7 

S.3 

S.O 

+ 

3.8 

17.2 

16.5 

—  0.3 

—  1.7 

+ 

2.4 

2.3 

2.5 

—  0.1 

—  4.3 

— 

12.0 

5.5 

5.1 

+  0.1 

+  1.8 

+ 

9.8 

3.4 

2.S 

—  0.2 

—  5.9 

+ 

14.3 

15.8 

15.8 

—  0.2 

—  1.3 

— 

1.3 

12.9 

12.3 

—  0.2 

—  1.6 

+ 

3.3 

7.4 

7.4 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

— 

1.4 

5  9 

5  9 

5.0 

4.6 

+  0.1 

+  2.0 

+ 

10.9 

10.0 

10.4 

+  0.3 

+  3.0 

— 

1.0 

2.8 

3.2 

— 

12.5 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  ...... 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment ;  nonferrous  metals  and  their 

pr  jdjncfudes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

»  Preliminary. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


December  Building  Permits  Valued  at  $7,267,180 


Building  inspectors  in  6S  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  and  towns  issued  1,084  building 
permits  having  a  total  estimated  valua¬ 
tion  of  $7, 267, ISO  during  the  month  of 
December. 

The  figures  represent  a  decrease  of  236 
from  the  November  total  of  permits  issued, 
but  the  permit  valuation  was  $314,403 
higher  in  December. 

A  total  of  811  permits  were  issued  for 
residential  construction  work  during  De¬ 
cember.  These  had  a  total  valuation  of 
$5,142,670.  Construction  of  466  new  one- 
family  dwellings,  18  duplexes,  96  apart¬ 
ment  buildings,  7  tourist  cabins  and  three 
miscellaneous  dwellings  accounted  for  $4,- 
987,628  of  the  residential  permit  valuation. 
The  remaining  $155,042  was  for  221  addi¬ 
tion.  alteration  and  repair  jobs  on  resi¬ 
dential  buildings. 

The  590  new  residential  buildings,  when 
completed,  will  provide  housing  for  903 
families.  Average  estimated  construction 
cost  of  a  one-family  dwelling,  according 
to  figures  given  by  prospective  builders, 
was  $5,725. 

A  total  of  273  permits  were  issued  for 
nonresidential  building  during  December, 
having  an  estimated  valuation  of  $2,124,- 
510.  Of  these,  192  permits  were  for  new 


buildings  valued  at  $1,875,432  and  81  per¬ 
mits  were  for  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs  to  nonresidential  buildings,  valued 
at  $249,078. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  December  included  57  stores,  42  pri¬ 
vate  garages,  37  factories  and  workshops, 
11  commercial  garages,  7  office  buildings, 
7  churches,  4  service  stations,  4  amuse¬ 
ment  places,  3  education  buildings,  one 
public  utility  building,  and  19  temporary 
and  unclassified  structures. 

The  26  cities  of  more  than  10,000  popu¬ 
lation  accounted  for  $6,124,165  of  the  De¬ 
cember  total.  The  remaining  $1,143,015 
was  reported  by  42  smaller  municipalities. 

Winston-Salem  led  the  reporting  cities 
in  estimated  valuations,  rolling  up  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $1,357,623.  Greensboro  was  second 
with  $SS6,297.  Charlotte  took  third  place 
with  $SS2,435. 


INDUSTRIAL  EARNINGS 

SHOW  RISE  IN  DECEMBER 

(Continued  from  page  two) 
cigarette  manufacturing,  up  5.1  per  cent; 
and  woolen  and  worsted  textile  products, 
up  4.6  per  cent. 

Weekly  wages  paid  to  hotel  employees 


dropped  2.3  per  cent  during  December,  to 
an  average  of  $1S.77— the  lowest  of  all 
industries  surveyed. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  the  textile 
industry  increased  2.3  per  cent  to  $1.05. 
A  1  per  cent  increase  in  the  textile  work¬ 
week  brought  weekly  earnings  to  $42.07. 

Industries  showing  the  largest  percent¬ 
age  increases  in  length  of  the  workweek 
were:  printing  and  publishing,  up  5.9  per 
cent ;  iron  and  steel  products,  up  4.2  per 
cent ;  lumber  and  timber  basic  products, 
up  4.5  per  cent ;  machinery,  up  3.5  per 
cent. 


Almost  3,200,000  veterans  of  World  War 
II  were  employed  in  the  nation’s  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  in  June,  1947,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Type  of  December  Building  Con 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Bldgs,  lor  Which 
Permits  Were 

TYPE  OF  BLDG.  Issued 

Residential  Buildings :  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures _ 334  $1,926,903 

Two-family  structures _  17  111,550 

Single-  and  two -family  structures 


with  a  store  or  shop  therewith  2  9,500 

Three- and  4 -family  structures-  47  840,000 

Three-  and  4-family  structures 
having  stores  and  shops 

therewith _  42  1,148,500 

Five  or  more  family  structures-  7  157,600 

Tourist  cabins _  6  1,200 


TOTAL _ 455  $4,195,253 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  2  $  202,000 

Churches _  4  46,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  etc _ _  30  562,300 

Garages,  commercial _  7  115,700 

Garages,  private _  38  19,470 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _ .  4  32,500 

Office  buildings,  including  banks..  5  49,000 

Public  buildings _  1  127,000 

Educational  buildings _  3  175,625 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  sta¬ 
bles,  barns,  etc. _ _  5  4,475 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  42  249,365 

All  other  nonresidential _  10  1,472 


TOTAL _ 151  $1,585,407 

Additions,  Alterations,  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings _ 158  $  115,608 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings _ 41  17,319 

Nonresidential  buildings _  73  210,578 


TOTAL_ 272  $  343,505 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

December  1946  and  December  1947 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Dec.  1946 

Dec.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

Dec.  1946 

Dec.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAT, 

705 

877 

+  24.4 

$3,509,038 

$6,124,165 

+  74.5 

■Rosirlontial  buildings 

373 

455 

+22.0 
+24.0 
+  28.9 

1,942,975 

1,339,295 

226,768 

4,195,253 

1,585,407 

343,505 

+  115.9 
+  18.4 
+  51.5 

Nonresidential  buildings.. _ _ 

121 

150 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

211 

272 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

November  1947  and  December  1947 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Nov.  1947 

Dec.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

Nov.  1947 

Dec.  1947 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL - - - - - 

1,104 

877 

—  20.6 

$5,579,037 

$6,124,165 

+  9.8 

Residential  buildings _ 

577 

455 

—  21.1 

3,134,443 

1,038,300 

1,406,294 

4,195,253 

1,585,407 

343,505 

+33.8 

+52.7 

—75.6 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

139 

150 

+  7.9 

■  29.9 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  .. 

388 

272 

SUMMARYr  OF  DECEMBER  1947  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  December  1946  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 

Build¬ 

ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost  |  No.  Families 

Dec.  1946 

Dec.  1947  |Dec.  1946  |Dec.  1947 

TOTAL  . 

455 

$4,195,253 

$1,942,975|$4,195,253 

411 

767 

103. 

Asheville  -  -  - . 

16 

49,600 

79,000 

49,600 

21 

10 

108. 

Burlington _ 

8 

34,500 

16,900 

34,500 

4 

10 

113. 

Charlotte _  .. 

92 

541,520 

526,200 

541,520 

91 

97 

117. 

Concord  _ 

11,700 

4 

120. 

Durham _ 

43 

260,600 

96.S00 

260,600 

15 

48 

123. 

Elizabeth  City _ 

5 

15,500 

4,500 

15,500 

2 

5 

125. 

Fayetteville  _ 

12 

42,249 

23,900 

42,249 

13 

12 

128. 

Gastonia - 

10 

27,800 

26,000 

27,800 

5 

10 

130. 

Goldsboro _ 

5 

24,000 

18,050 

24,000 

6 

5 

133. 

Greensboro _ 

57 

801,900 

208,400 

801,900 

41 

157 

134. 

Greenville _ 

25 

255,800 

47,000 

255,800 

10 

37 

141. 

Hickory - -  .. 

7 

31,000 

63,700 

31,000 

13 

7 

142. 

High  Point _ 

21 

241,600 

147,100 

241,600 

36 

84 

146. 

Kinston  _  _ 

11 

68,200 

46,500 

68,200 

11 

12 

150. 

Lexington _ 

12 

52,000 

12,600 

52,000 

5 

12 

162. 

New  Bern _ 

4  575 

2 

169. 

Raleigh _ 

20 

152,884 

98,900 

152,884 

16 

21 

171. 

Reidsville _  — 

7 

34,000 

34,900 

34,000 

9 

7 

175. 

P.ocky  Mount _ 

11 

76,500 

103,150 

76,500 

28 

12 

177. 

Salisbury _  . 

9 

43,900 

14,600 

43,900 

6 

10 

180. 

Shelby  _ 

6 

26,000 

7,000 

26,000 

3 

6 

187. 

Statesville _ 

1 

7,000 

52,500 

7,000 

9 

1 

190. 

Thomasville _ 

3 

18,500 

3,500 

18,500 

i 

3 

196. 

Wilmington  ..  _ 

7 

70,500 

55,000 

70,500 

10 

7 

197. 

Wilson _ _ 

11 

73,000 

66,000 

73,000 

15 

11 

198. 

Winston-Salem  

56 

1,246,700 

174,500 

1,246,700 

35 

183 

New  Nonresidential 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera  - 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of  All 
Construction  Work 

Dec.  1946  |  Dec.  1947  |Dec.  1946  |Dec.  1947  Dec.  1946 

Dec.  1947 

$1, 339, 295|$1, 585,407|$  226,7681$  343,505 

$3,509,038 

$6,124,165 

170,000 

6,685 

10,460 

1,000 

90,100 

10,200 

14,995 

1,000 

13,550 

528,100 

65.800 
144,900 

9,325 

28.800 
136,030 

2,000 

48,400 

5,500 

11,200 

5.200 

2.200 
22,000 

14,450 

56,072 

318,125 

26,316 

14,000 

14,850 

1,000 

13,550 

4,975 

39,000 

800 

8,815 

19,245 

10,950 

22,790 

275,316 

37,585 

551,510 

13.700 
200,450 

14.700 
43,870 
66,000 

32.400 
745,315 
112,800 
243,200 
164,945 

!  79,300 

149,880 
11,213 
153,300 

41.400 
119,850 

23.700 
9,450 

74,500 

3,500 

81,438 

66,250 

193,466 

83,295 

101,522 

882,435 

152,350 

55,930 

11,700 

27,800 

33,000 

47,350 

59,500 

325,300 

33,425 

7,300 

241,485 

18,950 

400 

3,900 

2,000 

37,047 

431,900 

71,830 

57,849 

55,600 

59,000 

886,297 

315,300 

364,200 

335,780 

76,800 

295,735 

34,600 

8,520 

4,000 

1,250 

4,638 

6,000 

1,000 

5,500 

3,900 

250 

7,900 

60,755 

1,300 

2,250 

78,900 

7,480 

28,650 

150 

300 

1,000 

2,000 

25,150 

14,750 

800 

233,784 

41,480 

130,300 

58,800 

27,100 

8,000 

18,500 

147,035 

84,000 

1,357,623 

250 

11,600 

59,500 

6,000 

19,640 

26,438 

7.366 

17,035 

5,000 

91,283 
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Apprentice  Training  Director 
Reports  Progress 


The  State  Apprenticeship  Council  in 
January  approved  45  new  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  programs  and  registered  agreements 
with  177  young  North  Carolinians  who 
will  enter  apprenticeship  in  the  skilled 
trades. 

Training  programs  approved  by  the 
State  Apprenticeship  Council  provide  for 
continuous  on-the-job  training  of  appren¬ 
tices  in  many  different  trades.  The  ap¬ 
prenticeship  agreements  usually  cover 
training  periods  of  three  or  four  years, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  trade.  During 
that  time,  the  apprentices  receive  both 
practical  experience  and  related  technical 
instruction  in  their  chosen  specialties. 

According  to  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Bedding- 
field,  director  of  the  Division  of  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Training  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  more  than  1,750  training  programs 
are  being  operated  in  North  Carolina  at 
present,  and  additional  programs  are  be¬ 
ing  set  up  each  month.  A  total  of  some 
6,647  apprentices  are  being  trained. 

Registrations  in  the  building  trades  are 
most  numerous  at  present,  but  many  ap¬ 
prentices  are  being  indentured  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  service  trades.  Of  the  6,647 
apprentices  now  being  trained,  3,651 — more 
than  half  of  the  total — are  in  various 
building  trades ;  2,493'  are  in  service 
trades ;  and  503  are  in  manufacturing 
trades. 

The  extensive  network  of  apprentice 
training  programs  which  has  been  set  up 
in  North  Carolina  during  the  last  two 
years  is  the  result  of  co-operative  work 
between  the  State  and  Federal  apprentice 
training  services.  The  Apprentice  Training 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
is  furnishing  three  field  men  to  work  with 
the  State  Apprenticeship  Division  in  pro¬ 
moting  training  programs  throughout  the 
State. 


Decline  Noted  in  Certification  of 
’Teen  Agers  for  Jobs 


Certification  of  ’teen  age  boys  and  girls 
for  gainful  employment  in  North  Carolina 
industries  fell  off  sharply  during  Janu¬ 
ary,  when  a  total  of  1,407  employment 
certificates  were  issued  by  welfare  super¬ 
intendents. 

Comparison  of  the  two  months  shows 
that  1,268  fewer  certificates  were  issued 
In  January  than  during  December.  A  to¬ 
tal  of  2,675  minors  were  certified  in  De¬ 
cember.  Many  of  these  were  for  tempo¬ 
rary  vacation  and  holiday  work. 

There  were  894  boys  and  513  girls  in 
the  group  certified  in  January.  Of  these, 
1,166  were  16  and  17  years  of  age  and 


Preliminary  Reports  Show 

Higher  Frequency  Rate 

Preliminary  reports  on  safety  condi¬ 
tions  in  North  Carolina’s  wood  furniture 
industry  show  an  accident  frequency  rate 
for  last  year  somewhat  higher  than  the 
1946  rate. 

Results  obtained  in  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment’s  current  manpower  conservation 

Industrial  Plants  Qualify  for 

Labor  Dept.  Safety  Awards 

Thirty-eight  industrial  plants  have 
qualified  for  the  Department  of  Labor’s 
Certificate  of  Safety  Achievement  by  mak¬ 
ing  specified  improvements  in  their  acci¬ 
dent  frequency  rates  during  1947. 

The  firms  qualified  by  reducing  their 
accident  frequency  rates  by  40  per  cent 
or  more  during  1947  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  or  by  maintaining  rates  at 
least  75  per  cent  below  the  State  average 
for  their  industry. 

Twenty-three  of  the  establishments  re¬ 
duced  their  accident  frequency  rates  40 
per  cent  or  more.  Three  additional  plants 
maintained  rates  75  per  cent  below  the 
State  average. 

Twelve  other  small  plants  with  less 
than  50  employees  also  qualified  for  the 
Certificate  of  Safety  Achievement.  The 
safety  certificates  for  the  larger  plants 
will  be  signed  by  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
Those  for  the  smaller  plants  will  he  signed 
by  the  Commissioner. 

Seven  small  plants  which  qualified  for 
the  award  were  presented  the  Certificate 
of  Safety  Achievement  last  month.  These 
are:  Moland-Drysdale  Corporation,  Brick- 
ton  ;  Roger  Moore  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
Columbus  County ;  Sampson  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Roseboro ;  Art  Upholstering  Com¬ 
pany,  Lexington ;  Norwood  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Lillington ;  Ideal  Brick  Company, 
Cumberland  County;  and  Carolina  Brick 
Company.  Lenoir  County. 


232  were  14  and  15  years  old.  Nine  boys 
aged  12  and  13  were  certified  for  news¬ 
paper  delivei'y  service. 

Among  the  16  and  17-year-old  minors 
certified,  767  took  jobs  in  manufacturing 
industries,  393  went  to  work  in  mercantile 
and  service  occupations,  and  six  went  into 
construction  work. 

The  232  minors  14  and  15  years  of  age 
were  certified  for  vacation  and  part-time 
work  outside  school  hours. 


drive  in  the  furniture  industry  show  that 
the  portion  of  the  industry  inspected  so 
far  had  a  1947  accident  frequency  rate  of 
23.61,  compared  with  a  rate  of  20.44  in  the 
year  1946. 

An  accident  frequency  rate  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lost-time  accidents  sustained  by 
workers  per  million  man-hours  worked. 
The  1947  rate  is  based  upon  a  sample  of 
27,822,864  man-hours  of  work  secured 
from  124  furniture  mills  which  employed 
15,786  workers  last  year.  These  mills  had 
657  lost-time  accidents  during  the  year. 

It  is  possible  that  reports  from  the  re¬ 
maining  furniture  plants,  which  Labor 
Department  inspectors  are  now  checking, 
will  cause  the  1947  xmte  to  drop  to  a  point 
no  higher  than  the  1946  rate.  However,  it 
is  equally  possible  that  further  reports 
will  show  an  increase  in  the  23.61  rate 
secured  so  far.  The  plants  inspected  so 
far  comprise  more  than  a  third  of  all 
the  North  Carolina  furniture  mills  and 
account  for  more  than  half  of  the  total 
employment  in  the  industry. 

The  Labor  Department  inspectors  have 
made  a  total  of  606  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  plant  safety  and 
health  conditions  since  the  diive  began 
in  January. 

The  furniture  safety  drive  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
co-operation  with  an  advisory  staff  of  25 
industrial  safety  engineers  from  various 
North  Carolina  mills.  Also  co-operating 
in  the  drive  ai-e  the  175  North  Carolina 
members  of  the  Southern  Furniture  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association. 


Federal  Apprentice  Director 
Visits  State 


'  Programs  for  training  young  people  in 
skilled  trades  will  be  needed  for  a  long 
time  after  the  present  shortage  of  skilled 
workmen  has  been  overcome,  according 
to  Mr.  William  F.  Patterson,  director  of 
the  Apprentice  Training  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Patterson  stopped  in  Raleigh  last 
month  to  confer  with  local  apprenticeship 
officials.  The  apprentice  director  praised 
North  Carolina’s  efforts  in  the  field  of 
apprentice  ti’aining.  He  cited  North  Caro¬ 
lina  as  a  State  in  which  co-operation  of 
State  and  Federal  apprenticeship  services 
has  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  well- 
organized  training  progams. 
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Earnings  Show  Decline  in  January 


Fractional  increases  in  hourly  earnings 
were  general  throughout  most  North  Caro¬ 
lina  industries  in  January,  but  the  work¬ 
week  took  a  2.2  per  cent  nosedive  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  decline  of  1.4  per  cent  in  av¬ 
erage  earnings. 

Exceptions  to  this  trend  were  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  and  pulp  and  paper  manu¬ 
facturing,  in  which  both  weekly  and 
hourly  earnings  increased  with  a  longer 
workweek. 

In  tobacco  products,  the  workweek 
dropped  7.5  per  cent  to  38.2  hours  and 


weekly  earnings  fell  6.7  per  cent,  but  av¬ 
erage  hourly  earnings  went  up  1  per  cent. 

Textile  hourly  earnings  remained  un¬ 
affected,  but  the  workweek  decreased  in 
all  branches  and  weekly  earnings  dropped 
1.7  per  cent. 

In  North  Carolina  industry  as  a  whole, 
hourly  earnings  were  up  0.7  per  cent  over 
December  levels  to  an  average  of  slightly 
over  $1.00.  Weekly  earnings  were  down 
1.4  per  cent  to  an  average  of  $39.89.  The 
workweek  declined  2.2  per  cent  to  an  av¬ 
erage  of  39.7  hours. 
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State  Firms  Receive  $1,728,980 
in  Government  Contracts 
During  Last  Quarter 


Textile  and  tobacco  products  valued  at 
more  than  $1,400,000  were  the  principal 
commodities  contracted  for  by  the  Federal 
government  with  North  Carolina  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  during  October,  No¬ 
vember  and  December. 

The  total  value  of  Tar  Heel  products 
contracted  for  during  the  quarter  was 
$1,728,980.  Nationally,  the  value  of  con¬ 
tracts  let  during  the  period  was  $452,819,- 
704.  Production  and  supply  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act,  which 
applies  to  government  contracts  in 
amounts  over  $10,000.  By  State  agreement 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  the 
statute  is  enforced  in  North  Carolina  by 
the  State  Labor  Department. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  tobacco 
products  totaled  $985,194  during  the  three 
months.  Textile  products  amounted  to 
$441,514.  The  remaining  $302,272  was  di¬ 
vided  among  a  number  of  products. 

Girls  under  IS  years  of  age,  and  boys 
under  16,  are  not  permitted  to  work  upon 
the  production  or  supply  of  goods  under 
government  contract.  The  Public  Contracts 
Act  requires  employers  to  keep  on  tile  ac¬ 
ceptable  proof  of  age  of  employed  minors, 
which  can  be  either  a  certified  copy  of  a 
birth  certificate,  an  age  certificate,  or — 
in  North  Carolina — an  employment  certif¬ 
icate.  Employers  who  have  doubts  about 
the  age  of  young  job  applicants  should 
require  such  proof  of  age  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  employment  as  a  matter 
of  self  protection. 


Labor  Department  Boiler  Inspectors  in¬ 
spected  834  non-insured  boilers  in  North 
Carolina  during  1947.  A  total  of  4,496  op¬ 
erating  certificates  were  issued. 


Safety  and  mercantile  inspectors  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  made  12,760  recom¬ 
mendations  for  improvement  of  safety  and 
health  conditions  in  North  Carolina  indus¬ 
trial  and  business  places  which  were  in¬ 
spected  during  1947. 


A  total  of  673  North  Carolina  business 
places  were  inspected  to  determine  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Federal  Wage-Hour  Law 
during  1947.  Back  wages  amounting  to 
$96,430  were  paid  to  3,234  working  people 
by  268  establishments  as  a  result  of  these 
inspections.  The  principal  violation  noted 
was  failure  to  pay  overtime  properly. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in 

North  Carolina  Industries 

I  KKrAKED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

January  1948  Compared  with  December  1947 

Average 

Per 

Average 

Per 

Average 

Per 

INDUSTRY 

Weekly 

Cent 

Hourly 

Cent 

Hrs.  Per 

Cent 

Earnings  Change 

Earnings 

Change 

Week 

Change 

All  Manufacturing . 

..$40.86 

_ 

1.9 

102.9 

+ 

0.3 

39.7 

—  2.2 

Durable  Goods . 

..  38.11 

— 

1.8 

91.0 

4* 

0.6 

41.9 

—  2.3 

Nondurable  Goods . 

..  41.36 

— 

1.9 

105.2 

+ 

0.3 

39.3 

—  2.2 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products . 

..$44.44 

— 

5.3 

106.0 

+ 

0.5 

41.9 

—  5.8 

Electrical  Machinery . 

..  39.50 

— 

1.1 

98.3 

+ 

0.3 

40.2 

—  1.2 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

..  46.35 

+ 

0.2 

105.0 

+ 

0.8 

44.1 

—  0.7 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products . 

..  34.60 

— 

1.8 

79.2 

+ 

0.3 

43.7 

—  2.0 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

..  33.91 

— 

3.4 

78.3 

0.4 

43.3 

—  2.9 

Planing  and  Plywood . 

..  35.58 

+ 

0.3 

80.4 

+ 

1.0 

44.2 

—  0.7 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Products.. 

..  37.32 

— 

1.4 

89.6 

+ 

1.1 

41.7 

—  2.3 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs . 

..  37.33 

— 

1.5 

89.7 

+ 

0.7 

41.6 

—  2.1 

Wooden  Containers . 

..  30.69 

— 

4.8 

73.0 

+ 

1.0 

42.1 

—  5.6 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . 

..  34.01 

— 

5.3 

84.5 

1.5 

40.2 

—  3.8 

Other  Durable  Goods* . 

..  45.44 

+ 

0.1 

110.9 

+ 

0.7 

41.0 

—  0.5 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 

..$41.36 

— 

1.7 

105.6 

no 

ch. 

39.1 

—  1.8 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

..  41.64 

— 

1.2 

105.5 

no 

ch. 

39.5 

—  1.3 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

..  48.34 

— 

1.4 

110.7 

+ 

0.5 

43.7 

—  1.8 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills . 

..  41.16 

— 

8.2 

101.0 

2.3 

40.8 

—  6.0 

Knitting  Mills . 

..  39.19 

— 

1.9 

105.8 

+ 

0.7 

37.1 

—  2.4 

Full-fashion  Hosiery . 

..  45.42 

— 

3.4 

121.8 

+ 

0.5 

37.3 

—  3.9 

Seamless  Hosiery . 

..  33.24 

— 

1.3 

93.2 

+ 

0.8 

35.7 

—  1.9 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Textiles  (except  w&w) 

..  41.44 

— 

4.2 

106.7 

1.7 

38.8 

—  2.8 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products.... 

..  31.26 

— 

3.0 

85.7 

+ 

1.9 

36.5 

—  4.7 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  . 

..  33.97 

+ 

0.4 

81.9 

+ 

1.4 

41.5 

—  1.0 

Dairy  Products . 

..  37.85 

+ 

1.1 

88.9 

+ 

2.4 

42.6 

—  1.2 

Bakery  Products . 

..  33.81 

1.7 

83.9 

1.1 

40.3 

—  0.5 

Beverage  Products . 

..  36.60 

+ 

4.7 

79.9 

+ 

6.1 

45.8 

—  1.3 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 

..  41.74 

6.7 

109.4 

+ 

1.0 

38.2 

—  7.5 

Cigarettes . 

..  44.16 

— 

6.4 

113.5 

+ 

1.0 

38.9 

—  7.4 

Paper  and  Allied  Products . 

..  57.51 

+ 

1.1 

129.7 

+ 

1.3 

44.3 

—  0.4 

Pulp.  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills . 

..  60.S9 

+ 

1.7 

135.7 

+ 

1.1 

44.9 

+  0.7 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Prods . 

..  49.97 

— 

5.3 

126.5 

0.4 

39.5 

—  5.0 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . 

..  39.50 

— 

0.2 

96.0 

+ 

1.0 

41.1 

—  0.5 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf . 

..  39.84 

— 

1.1 

95.9 

0.3 

41.6 

—  0.7 

Nonmanufacturing 

Total  . 

..$33.01 

+ 

0.2 

83.2 

+ 

2.2 

39.7 

—  2.0 

Retail . . 

.  28.03 

+ 

5.9 

71.3 

+ 

1.4 

39.3 

+  4.5 

Wholesale . 

.  48.01 

+ 

3.3 

106.3 

+ 

2.9 

45.2 

+  0.4 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning . 

..  23.65 

1.5 

53.0 

+ 

0.6 

44.6 

—  2.2 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries . 

..  31.79 

— 

8.1 

80.2 

1.7 

39.6 

—  6.6 

Trans.,  Com.  and  Other  Public  Utilities.. 

..  42.13 

— 

0.3 

102.9 

— 

0.3 

40.9 

—  0.2 

Hotels . 

.  20.21 

— 

1.9 

43.4 

+ 

3.1 

46.5 

—  4.9 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants _ 

29.17 

— 

6.2 

81.4 

+ 

2.9 

35.8 

—  8.9 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage . 

..  48.59 

— 

1.6 

No  hours  reported. 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg . 

..$39.89 

— 

1.4 

100.5 

+ 

0.7 

39.7 

—  2.2 

•  Includes  transportation  (except  autos)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

X  Less  than  0.1%. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTION 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  919  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile,  service  and  mining  establishments 
employing  23,081  working  people  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  safety 
and  health  regulations  during  January. 

The  inspections  revealed  1,235  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  laws  and  regulations.  At  the 
same  time,  the  inspectors  noted  compli¬ 
ance  with  previous  and  current  recom¬ 
mendations  in  707  instances. 

The  violations  reported  and  compliances 


noted  during  January 

were  as 

follows: 

Viola- 

Gompli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

22 

20 

Child  Labor  _  - 

_ 399 

230 

Time  Records _ 

...  32 

24 

Drinking  Facilities . 

.......  12 

3 

Sanitation _ 

102 

35 

Seats _ 

_  1 

2 

Safety  - 

.....267 

so 

First  Aid _ 

15 

12 

Other _ _ _ 

......385 

301 

Violations  of  the  child  labor  and  maxi¬ 
mum  hour  laws  were  alleged  in  five  com¬ 
plaint  cases  investigated  by  inspectors 
during  January.  Immediate  compliance 
was  secured  in  four  cases  in  which  the 
violations  were  substantiated.  In  the  other 
case,  the  alleged  violations  were  not  sub¬ 
stantiated. 

Three  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
safety  and  health  regulations  were  investi¬ 
gated  and  violations  were  found.  Recom¬ 
mendations  to  correct  these  were  made  in 
two  cases.  In  the  third  case  the  violation 
had  been  corrected  voluntarily  prior  to  the 
inspector’s  visit  to  the  plant. 


Wage-Hour  Inspections 

Twenty-six  establishments  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  interstate  commerce  were  in¬ 
spected  during  January  to  determine  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Federal  Wage-Hour  Law. 

Violations  of  the  overtime  provision 
(which  requires  time  and  a  half  pay  after 
40  hours  a  week)  were  found  in  nine  of 
the  places  inspected.  Violations  of  the 
overtime  provision  and  the  minimum  wage 
provision  (40  cents  an  hour)  were  found 
in  three  additional  establishments.  The 
remaining  14  establishments  were  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Wage-Hour  Law,  except 
for  record-keeping  violations.  Three  of 
the  plants  inspected  were  keeping  the  re¬ 
quired  records. 

A  total  of  $3,504.53  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  133  employees  by  IS  establish¬ 
ments  during  January.  The  back  wage 
payments  were  made  as  the  result  of  in¬ 
spections  which  disclosed  wage  and  hour 
violations. 


The  Labor  Department  Elevator  Inspec¬ 
tor  made  253  tests  and  inspections  of  new 
elevator  installations  during  1947.  He  also 
made  174  inspections  of  existing  elevators 
and  74  compliance  inspections. 


Industries  Gain  1,900  Workers  in  January 


Employment  Shows  An  Increase 
of  2.2  Per  Cent  in  Year 


Employment  in  North  Carolina  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  increased  2.2  per  cent 
in  the  year  from  January  1947  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1948. 

The  industries  showed  total  employment 
of  approximately  382,200  workers  in  Janu¬ 
ary  this  year,  compared  with  373,900  a 
year  ago — a  net  gain  of  some  8,300  over 
the  year. 

Employment  showed  a  modest  increase 
in  January,  with  a  net  gain  of  about  1,900 
workers.  The  largest  increases  took  place 
in  lumber  and  timber  products  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  furniture  and  finished  lumber 
products,  gained  some  1,700  employees 
over  the  month.  Second  was  the  textile 
industry,  the  various  branches  of  which 
gained  a  total  of  about  900  workers  dur¬ 
ing  January.  Slight  employment  declines 
in  a  number  of  smaller  industries  offset 


the  gains  in  textiles  and  wood  products 
to  some  extent. 

Durable  goods  industries,  including  iron 
and  steel,  electrical  and  non-electrical 
machinery,  lumber  and  timber  products, 
furniture  and  finished  lumber  products, 
stone,  clay  and  glass  products,  and  other 
industries,  showed  a  net  gain  of  1,400  em¬ 
ployees  during  the  month.  Employment  in 
these  industries  jumped  from  85,500  in 
January  1947  to  92,100  in  January  1948, 
an  increase  of  7.7  per  cent. 

Nondurable  goods  industries,  including 
all  textiles,  apparel,  food  products,  to¬ 
bacco,  paper,  printing  and  publishing, 
chemicals  and  other  industries,  showed 
a  gain  of  only  about  500  employees  dur¬ 
ing  January.  These  industries  gained  1,700 
employees  over  the  year  from  January 
1947  to  January  1948,  an  increase  of  0.6 
per  cent.  Employment  increased  from  288,- 
400  in  January  a  year  ago  to  290,100  in 
January  this  year. 


ESTIMATED  MANUF 
NOR" 

ACTURING  EMPLOYE 
m  CAROLINA 

DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 
Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart 

ith  December  1947  and  J 

usands  of  Employees) 

/IENT  IN 

PREPARED  B\ 
In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of 

January  1948  Compared  w 

(In  Tho 

ment  of 

anuary 

Labor 

1947 

INDUSTRY 

Jan.  » 
1948 

Dec. 

1947 

Jan. 

1947 

Net 

Change 
From 
Dec.  1947 
to 

Jan.  1948 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

Dec.  1947  Jan.  1947 
to  to 

Jan.  1948  Jan.  1948 

All  Manufacturing* . 

.382.2 

380.3 

373.9 

+  1.9 

+  0.5 

+ 

2.2 

Durable  Goods . 

.  92.1 

90.7 

85.5 

+  1.4 

+  1.5 

+ 

7.7 

Nondurable  Goods . 

.290.1 

289.6 

288.4 

+  0.5 

+  0.2 

+ 

0.6 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products... 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

— 

6.3 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  . 

4.5 

4.6 

4.5 

—  0.1 

—  2.2 

Electrical  Machinery . 

.  6.6 

6.7 

5.2 

—  0.1 

—  1.5 

+  26.9 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products. 

37.9 

37.0 

35.7 

+  0.9 

+  2.4 

+ 

6.2 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

.  31.2 

30.5 

29.4 

-f  0.7 

+  2.3 

+ 

6.1 

Planing  and  Plywood . 

6.7 

6.6 

6.4 

+  o.i 

+  1.5 

+ 

4.7 

Furn.  and  Finished  Lumber  Prods.... 

32.3 

31.5 

29.S 

+  0.8 

+  2.5 

+ 

8.4 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs 

24.8 

24.2 

22.2 

+  0.6 

+  2.5 

+ 

11.7 

Wooden  Containers 

2.8 

2.8 

3.3 

_ 

15.2 

Stone.  Clay  and  Glass  Products . 

5.0 

5.0 

4.5 

+ 

11.1 

Other  Durable  Goodsf . 

2.8 

2.9 

2.6 

—  0.1 

—  3.4 

+ 

7.7 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 

224.2 

223.3 

221.9 

+  0.9 

+  0.4 

+ 

1.0 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

142.8 

142.5 

141.3 

+  0.3 

+  0.2 

+ 

1.1 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

16.S 

16.5 

16.1 

+  0.3 

+  1.8 

+ 

4.3 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills 

4.7 

4.9 

5.1 

—  0.2 

—  4.1 

— 

7.8 

Knitting  Mills . 

49.3 

48. S 

48.9 

+  0.5 

+  1.0 

+ 

0.8 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (except  w&w) 

5.6 

5.7 

5.7 

—  0.1 

—  1.8 

— 

1.8 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Prods... 

8.2 

8.3 

8.2 

—  0.1 

—  1.2 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

16.6 

16.9 

16.3 

—  0.3 

—  1.8 

+ 

1.8 

Dairy  Products . 

2.1 

2.2 

2.5 

—  0.1 

—  4.5 

— 

16.0 

Bakery  Products . 

5.5 

5.6 

5.0 

—  0.1 

—  1.8 

+ 

10.0 

3.2 

3.2 

2.8 

+ 

14.3 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 

15.4 

15.6 

15.8 

—  0.2 

—  1.3 

2.5 

Cigarettes . - . 

12.5 

12.7 

12.3 

—  0.2 

—  1.6 

+ 

1.6 

Paper  and  Allied  Products . 

7.3 

7.3 

7.5 

— 

2.7 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills.. 

6.1 

5.9 

6.0 

-f  0.2 

+  3.4 

+ 

1.7 

Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Inds . 

5.1 

5.1 

4.7 

+ 

8.5 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . 

10.5 

10.3 

11.0 

+  0.2 

+  1.9 

— 

4.5 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst . 

2.8 

2.8 

3.0 

— 

6.7 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

t  Includes  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and  their  products;  transportation 
equipment  (except  auto). 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 


Preliminary. 
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January  Building  Permits  Valued  at  $5,967,277 


Permits  for  911  building  projects  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $5,967,277  were  issued  dur¬ 
ing  January  by  public  officials  in  75  North 
Carolina  cities  and  towns. 

The  number  of  permits  issued,  which 
was  173  fewer  than  in  December  1947. 
reflected  a  seasonal  decline  in  new  con¬ 
struction  activity.  The  total  estimated 
costs  were  $1,299,903  below  the  December 
figure. 


Residential  Building 

Residential  construction  work  accounted 
for  667  of  the  permits  issued  in  January. 
These  projects  had  a  total  estimated  valu¬ 
ation  of  $4,064,746,  of  which  $2,776,269 
was  the  estimated  cost  of  481  new  houses 
and  apartment  buildings  and  $1,288,477 
was  the  cost  of  186  addition,  alteration 
and  repair  jobs  on  residential  buildings. 
There  were  435  permits  issued  for  new 
one-family  dwellings,  42  for  duplexes,  and 
four  for  apartment  buildings  and  other 
residential  structures. 

The  481  new  residential  buildings,  when 
completed,  will  provide  housing  for  537 
families.  The  average  estimated  construc¬ 
tion  cost  of  a  one-family  dwelling,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  figures  given  by  prospective 
builders,  was  $5,285. 


Nonresidential  Building 

A  total  of  244  permits  were  issued  for 
nonresidential  building  during  January, 
with  a  total  estimated  valuation  of  $1,- 
902,531.  Of  these,  175  were  for  new  build¬ 
ings  at  a  cost  of  $1,179,775  and  69  were 
lor  addition,  alteration  and  repair  jobs 
at  a  cost  of  $722,756. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  included  68  stores.  28  fac¬ 
tories  and  workshops,  37  private  and  13 
commercial  garages,  6  churches.  6  service 
stations,  one  institutional  building,  one 
office  building,  one  public  utility  building, 
and  14  unclassified  structures. 

The  26  North  Carolina  cities  of  more 
than  10,000  population  accounted  for  $5,- 
094,887  of  the  January  construction  total 
and  for  734  of  the  permits  issued.  The 
remaining  177  permits  and  $872,390  con¬ 
struction  cost  were  reported  by  49  towns 
of  less  than  10,000  population. 

Greensboro  led  the  cities  in  value  of 
permits  issued  in  January,  rolling  up  a 
total  of  $1,425,810.  Charlotte  was  second 
with  $900,695.  Raleigh  was  third  with 
$715,085. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
JANUARY  1947  AND  JANUARY  1948 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Jan.  1947 

Jan. 1948 

Percent. 

Change 

Jan.  1947 

Jan.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  - - - - 

858 

734 

—  14.5 

$3,027,730 

$5,094,887 

+  68.3 

Residential  buildings -  - 

371 

382 

+  3.0 

1,788,550 

2,286,189 

+  27.8 

Nonresidential  buildings - 

171 

128 

—  25.1 

690,753 

841,890 

+  21.9 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

316 

224 

—  29.1 

54S.427 

1.966,808 

+  258.6 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
DECEMBER  1947  AND  JANUARY  1948 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Dec.  1947 

Jan. 1948 

Percent. 

Change 

Dec.  1947 

Jan.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ 

877 

734 

—  16.3 

$6,124,165 

$5,094,887 

—  16.8 

Residential  buildings - 

455 

382 

—  16.0 

4,195,253 

2,286,189 

—  45.5 

Nonresidential  buildings - 

150 

128 

—  14.7 

1,585,407 

841,890 

—  46.9 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs... 

272 

224 

—  17.6 

343,505 

1,966,808 

+  472.6 

Expensive 

North  Carolina  employers  who  failed 
to  comply  with  the  child  labor  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Public  Contracts  Act  paid 
a  total  of  $20,560  in  liquidated  damages 
to  the  Federal  government  during  the 
period  from  September  28,  1936  to  De- 
cember  31,  1947. 

The  Public  Contracts  Act  requires  em¬ 
ployers  to  keep  on  file  acceptable  proof 
of  age  of  employed  minors,  which  can  be 
either  a  certified  copy  of  a  birth  certif¬ 
icate,  an  age  certificate,  or — in  North 
Carolina — an  employment  certificate.  The 
Act  provides  a  fine  of  $10  a  day  in  liqui¬ 
dated  damages  for  each  minor  knowingly 
employed  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  each 
day  of  such  illegal  employment  constitutes 
a  separate  offense. 

Girls  under  18  years  of  age,  and  boys 
under  16,  are  not  permitted  to  work  upon 
the  production  or  supply  of  goods  under 
government  contract. 


Type  of  January  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


TYPE  OF  BLDG. 


Bldgs,  tor  Which 
Permits  Were 
Issued 


New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures _ 340  $1,863,489 

Two-family  structures _  40  345,200 

Five  or  more  family  structures..  1  45,000 

Other  nonhousekeeping  residen¬ 
tial  structures _  1  32,500 


TOTAL _ 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Churches _ _ _ 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries  and  other  work¬ 
shops  _ 

Garages,  commercial _ 

Garages,  private _ 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  ... 

Institutional  buildings _ 

Office  buildings,  including  banks 

Public  works  and  utilities _ 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  sta¬ 
bles,  barns,  etc. _ 


Nonresidential  buildings _ 


..382 

$2,286,189 

..  5 

$ 

124,500 

..  21 

218,080 

..  7 

130,000 

..  27 

13,555 

..  3 

46,500 

__  1 

34,000 

..  1 

1,500 

..  1 

80,000 

1 

200 

49 

186,600 

.  12 

6,955 

...128 

? 

841,890 

’.116 

$ 

99,313 

...  46 

1,160,549 

...  62 

706,946 

...224 

$1,966,808 

SUMMARY  OF  JANUARY  1948  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  January  1947  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 


Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost  I  No.  Families 


.ran.  1947  |  Jan.  1948  !  Jan.  1947  |  Jan.  1948 


New  Nonresidential 

Dnildings 


Additions,  Altera  - 

tions  and  Repairs 


Estimated  Cost  of  All 

Construction  Work 


:m. 1947 

Jan.  1948  |  Jan.  1947  |  Jan.  1948  |  Jan.  1947 

Jan.  1948 

690,753|$  841,890|$  548,427 1$1, 966, 808 

$3,027,730 

$5,094,887 

4,950 

115,350 

12,745 

4,496 

90,945 

174,390 

11,808 

54,555 

15,150 

10,150 

107,808 

278,905 

48,875 

73,625 

86,647 

507,670 

418,122 

900,695 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

3,550 

73,250 

77,075 

166,840 

211.475 

457,090 

7,300 

56,280 

1,500 

950 

14,000 

89,030 

31,550 

* 

10,475 

* 

99,925 

* 

25,000 

10,000 

2,000 

51,000 

22,000 

7,800 

3,000 

18,500 

500 

49,400 

18.500 

67,835 

163,980 

38,735 

1,078,130 

298,570 

1,425,810 

7,700 

13,900 

91,400 

28,000 

74,500 

lojooo 

28,937 

2,500 

103,437 

42,500 

45,920 

142,100 

37,970 

100,166 

147,890 

342,766 

38,500 

8,000 

1,600 

46,000 

14,300 

1,400 

7,550 

19,200 

9,000 

37,500 

42,350 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

14,865 

39,800 

20,200 

900 

415,765 

715,085 

6,650 

44,150 

6,700 

107,050 

19,450 

10,500 

3,000 

180,600 

71,950 

6,000 

250 

15,750 

1,650 

30,750 

30,400 

_  . 

* 

1,500 

* 

19,500 

* 

4,900 

8,100 

21,900 

61,000 

750 

4,000 

3,250 

n’ooo 

18,000 

* 

73,823 

* 

117,823 

* 

S,4  00 

800 

1,150 

118,200 

63,350 

155,150 

44,100 

65,820 

76,106 

308,320 

299,066 

TOTAL 


.|  734 


$1, 788, 550|$2. 286,189|  393 


29 

73,250 

80,850 

282,600 

* 

54,544 

214,200 

72 

113.  Charlotte 

102 

319,400 

* 

* 

61 

130,850 

5,200 

217,000 

31,800 

123.  Elizabeth  City.... 

18 

125.  Fayetteville _ 

* 

57,900 

26,000 

* 

128.  Gastonia _ 

10 

10,000 

15,000 

183,700 

20,300 

30,000 

100,500 

4,700 

25,800 

* 

130.  Goldsboro  ... 

4 

23T00 

192,000 

77,500 

133.  Greensboro _ 

61 

134.  Greenville _ 

6 

141.  Hickory  .  . 

13 

55 

64,000 

7,500 

16,900 

* 

146.  Kinston _ 

5 

150  Lexington _ 

15 

162.  New  Bern  .. 

* 

169.  Raleigh  _ 

110 

380,700 

37,500 

674,385 

6,700 

49.500 

28.500 
* 

3 

175.  Rocky  Mount _ 

17 

63  j  05  0 
9,000 
IS, 000 

177.  Salisbury— 

15 

180.  Shelby  ' _  - 

* 

187.  Statesville  _ 

13 

17,000 

2,500 

26,000 

109,800 

52,900 

7,000 

* 

3 

196.  Wilmington _ 

197.  Wilson  _ 

* 

16 

61,400 

178,860 

198.  Winston-Salem . 

106 

87,350 

432 


16 

12 

21 

44 

47 

51 

* 

* 

23 

36 

2 

7 

26 

* 

9 

6 

7 

2 

46 

36 

16 

4 

7 

17 

14 

3 

2 

6 

8 

* 

* 

65 

129 

7 

3 

21 

10 

4 

9 

5 

* 

6 

10 

1 

2 

4 

* 

19 

15 

22 

25 

No  report  received. 
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Bureau  Finds  Jobs  for  Deaf  _  — _ ___ 

Workers  SAFETY  AWARDS 


Twenty-three  deaf  working  people  were 
placed  in  productive  employment  last  year 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf,  a 
division  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Vestal,  Bureau  Chief. 

Mr.  Vestal  says  the  handicapped  em¬ 
ployees  were  placed  in  16  different  occu¬ 
pations.  Five  were  placed  as  linotype  op¬ 
erators  and  one  as  a  press  feeder  in  print¬ 
ing  establishments ;  two  as  loopers  and  one 
as  a  pairer  in  hosiery  mills ;  one  each  as 
knitter,  oiler  and  bobbin  helper  in  textile 
mills ;  two  as  addressograph  operators, 
two  as  seamstresses,  and  one  each  in  the 
following  occupations:  cigarette  carton 
distributor,  typist,  stock  room  clerk,  com¬ 
mercial  artist,  dry  cleaner,  shoe  repairer, 
and  furniture  crater. 

About  93  per  cent  of  North  Carolina’s 
deaf  people  are  now  productively  em¬ 
ployed,  according  to  Bureau  records.  The 
unemployed  seven  per  cent  includes  those 
classified  as  unemployable,  girls  too  young 
to  work,  and  a  few  deaf  adults  who  live 
in  eastern  cities  where  there  are  no  in¬ 
dustrial  plants. 

Despite  the  high  percentage  of  employed 
deaf  people,  the  Bureau’s  active  tile  of 
deaf  job  seekers  continues  to  contain  the 
names  of  a  number  of  handicapped  work¬ 
ers  who  have  requested  assistance  in  find¬ 
ing  suitable  jobs.  In  addition  to  its  work 
in  behalf  of  these  people,  the  Bureau  is 
seeking  job  openings  for  about  30  young 
people  who  will  graduate  from  State 
schools  for  the  deaf  this  spring. 

Operated  by  Mr.  Vestal  and  his  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Kathleen  T.  Bogasse  of  Raleigh, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf  serves 
as  an  employment  agency  for  deaf  work¬ 
ers  and  maintains  extensive  contacts  with 
personnel  offices  in  North  Carolina  indus¬ 
try. 

A  deaf  person  himself,  Mr.  Vestal  main¬ 
tains  that  many  deaf  workers  actually  are 
more  efficient  at  certain  types  of  jobs  than 
persons  with  normal  hearing.  The  deaf 
also  have  superior  records  with  regard  to 
accident  prevention,  absenteeism  and  labor 
turnover,  he  says. 


Boiler  Inspections 


A  total  of  834  industrial  boilers  in 
North  Carolina  huffed,  puffed,  and  cooled 
off  to  have  their  seams  checked  and  their 
insides  hammered  by  State  boiler  inspec¬ 
tors  during  1947. 

The  834  boilers  were  uninsured.  Opera¬ 
tors  carry  insurance  upon  about  85  per 
cent  of  the  nearly  6,200  boilers  used  in 
North  Carolina  industries.  The  insured 
boilers  are  checked  by  insurance  company 
inspectors  and  operating  certificates  for 
them  are  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Uninsured  boilers  are  inspected 


INSPECTORS  COMPLETE 
INDUSTRY-WIDE  DRIVE 
IN  FURNITURE  MILLS 

Final  Reports  Show  Higher  Acci¬ 
dent  Rate;  Over  10  Per 
Cent  Above  1946 


Final  reports  on  safety  conditions  in 
North  Carolina’s  wood  furniture  industry 
show  an  accident  frequency  rate  for  last 
year  more  than  10  per  cent  above  the  1946 
rate. 

Reports  from  269  furniture  mills  which 
employed  30,518  people  last  year  show  an 
average  accident  frequency  rate  of  22.63. 
This  means  that  the  plants  had  more  than 
22  lost-time  accidents  for  each  million 
man-hours  worked  during  1947.  The  1946 
rate  was  20.44. 

The  1947  rate  is  based  upon  a  total  of 
53,596,655  man-hours  of  production.  A  to¬ 
tal  of  1,213  lost-time  accidents  occurred  in 
the  269  plants  during  the  year. 

The  Department  of  Labor  this  year  is 
conducting  a  manpower  conservation  drive 
in  the  furniture  industry.  Safety  inspec¬ 
tors  last  month  completed  the  first  round 
of  inspections  in  the  industry.  A  second 
round  of  inspections  will  be  made  in  the 
late  summer  or  early  fall,  according  to 
current  plans. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  accident 
frequency  rate,  the  safety  inspectors  made 
a  total  of  1,152  safety  and  health  recom¬ 
mendations  during  their  first  inspection 
of  the  industry.  The  Department  of  Labor 
also  is  furnishing  the  mills  with  a  “Small 
Plant  Safety  Committee  Manual”  designed 
to  promote  the  formation  of  plant  safety 
programs  and  a  monthly  series  of  illu¬ 
strated  pamphlets  concerning  safety  prob¬ 
lems  peculiar  to  the  furniture  industry. 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports 
that  117,900  American  manufacturing 
workers  were  disabled  for  one  or  more 
days  because  of  work  injuries  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1947.  About  400  of  those 
injured  died  and  some  5.900  others  sus¬ 
tained  permanent  physical  disabilities. 


directly  by  the  State  boiler  inspector,  and 
operating  certificates  for  them  also  are 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Boiler  Bureau  issued  a  total  of 
4,496  operating  certificates  last  year.  Of 
these,  834  were  for  boilers  passed  by  State 
boiler  inspectors  and  3,662  were  for  those 
checked  by  insurance  company  inspectors. 


A  total  of  80  industrial  plants  had  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  Department  of  Labor’s  Certif¬ 
icate  of  Safety  Achievement  at  the  end  of 
March  by  making  specified  improvements 
in  their  accident  frequency  rates  during 
1947. 

The  qualifying  firms  reduced  their  acci¬ 
dent  frequency  rates  40  per  cent  or  more 
during  1947  compared  with  1946,  or  main¬ 
tained  rates  75  per  cent  below  the  State 
average  for  their  industry. 

The  following  plants,  having  50  or  more 
employees,  have  qualified  for  the  joint 
award  which  will  be  signed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor : 

Hickory  Chair  Company,  Hickory. 

Caromount  Division  of  Sidney  Blumen- 
thal  &  Company,  Rocky  Mount. 

Atlas  Plywood  Corporation,  Plymouth. 

Lance,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 

Carolina  Aluminum  Company,  Badin. 

Drexel  Furniture  Company,  Plants  3 
and  5,  Morganton. 

Chatham  Manufacturing  Company,  El¬ 
kin. 

Harriet  Cotton  Mills  1  and  2  and 
T.W.U.A.  Local  578,  Henderson. 

Orange  Furniture  Craftsmen  division  of 
White  Furniture  Company,  Hillsboro. 

Borden  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Dur¬ 
ham. 

R.  .T.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company :  No. 
256  Smoking  Department,  Strip  Process¬ 
ing  Department,  Machine  Stemming  De¬ 
partment,  Plug  Department ;  No.  8  Ma¬ 
chine  Stemming  Department ;  Construction 
Dena  rtment ;  Foil  Plant. 

Otis  L.  Broyhill  Furniture  Company, 
Marion. 

Burlington  Mills  Corporation :  Cetwick 
Throwing  Plant,  Tricot  Plant,  Sewing 
Room,  at  Burlington ;  Wadesboro  Full- 
Fashion  Hosiery  Mill ;  Bellemont  Weaving 
Company;  Greensboro  Weaving  Company; 
High  Point  Weaving  and  Throwing  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Mayfair  Plant,  Burlington ;  Ossipee 
Weaving  Company,  Elon  College;  Puritan 
Weaving  Company,  Fayetteville;  Ranlo 
Manufacturing  Company,  Gastonia; 
Smithfield  Manufacturing  Company, 
Smithfield ;  St.  Pauls  Rayon  Mill,  St. 
Pauls. 

Western  Electric  Company,  Burlington 
and  Winston-Salem. 

Baker-Cammack  Hosiery  Mills,  Finish¬ 
ing  Department,  Burlington. 

Drexel  Furniture  Company,  Plant  No. 
1,  Drexel. 

The  Corbitt  Company,  Henderson. 

Hinson  Brick  Company,  Norwood. 

Vance  &  Ring,  Inc.,  Kernersville. 

Biltwell  Chair  &  Furniture  Co.,  Denton. 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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February  Snows  Cause  5% 
Drop  in  Earnings,  Workweek 


Average  weekly  earnings  of  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  North  Carolina  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  fell  a  full  five  and  one- 
half  per  cent  during  February. 

Responsible  for  the  drop  in  earnings 
was  a  5.3  per  cent  decline  in  the  length 
of  the  workweek  put  in  by  most  industries. 
Every  manufacturing  industry  except 
woolen  and  worsted  textiles  reported  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  workweek. 

Taking  most  of  the  blame  for  the  drop 
in  production  and  earnings  was  Old  Man 
Weather,  who  blanketed  North  Carolina 
with  lengthy  snows  and  sleets  during  Feb¬ 
ruary,  slowing  down  all  industrial  opera¬ 
tions  and  generally  tossing  monkey 
wrenches  into  the  wheels  of  progress. 

.Weekly  earnings  averaging  $39.89  in  all 
industries  in  January  were  down  to  $37.77 
in  February.  Average  hourly  earnings 
were  not  much  affected  by  the  weather 
and  showed  the  usual  monthly  fluctuations 
from  industry  to  industry.  Hourly  earn¬ 
ings  advanced  more  than  three  per  cent 
in  beverage  and  dairy  industries,  logging 
camps  and  sawmills.  Pulp  and  paper  mills 
and  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants 
showed  advances  of  more  than  two  per 
cent. 

Showing  increases  in  average  weekly 
earnings  in  spite  of  the  shortened  work¬ 
week  were  paper  and  allied  products,  up 
one  per  cent ;  pulp,  paper  and  paperboard 
mills,  up  2.2  per  cent ;  woolen  and  worsted 
textiles,  up  2.7  per  cent ;  and  hotels,  up 
4.1  per  cent. 

The  workweek  in  textile  products  as  a 
whole  dropped  3.3  per  cent  and  weekly 
earnings  went  down  3.5  per  cent.  Average 
hourly  earnings  remained  unchanged  at 
$1.05. 

The  average  workweek  for  all  industries 
was  37.8  hours.  Hourly  earnings  in  all  in¬ 
dustries  surveyed  averaged  99. S  cents. 


Durable  goods  are  those  which  last 
longer  than  the  time  payments. 

English  bull  terrier  for  sale.  Eats  any¬ 
thing.  Very  fond  of  children. 

He  who  hesitates  is  bossed. 


The  B.  L.  S.  Consumer’s  Price  Index  for 
February  showed  a  decline  of  0.8  per  cent 
from  the  peak  of  January.  Slight  decreases 
in  some  food  prices  were  partially  offset 
by  further  increases  in  the  retail  prices  of 
apparel,  house  furnishings,  fuel,  electricity, 
ice  and  rents.  The  February  index  was  at 
the  next-to-highest  point  since  the  index 
was  started  in  1913. 


Public  Contracts  Total  $1,743,308  in  State 


North  Carolina  dealers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  received  contracts  from  the  Federal 
government  totaling  $1,743,308  during 
February. 

The  value  of  the  contracts  let  in  Febru¬ 
ary  was  the  highest  monthly  total  since 
last  September,  and  was  larger  than  the 
$1,728,9S0  quarterly  total  for  the  last  three 
months  of  1947.  It  was  also  higher  than 
the  January  total  of  $1,517,853. 

The  largest  item  contracted  for  by  the 
government  in  February  was  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts  totaling  $1,100,913.  Second  largest 


item  was  $558,395  worth  of  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  and  apparel.  Other  contracts  were 
let  for  $24,000  worth  of  coal  and  petro¬ 
leum  products. 

The  national  total  of  public  contracts  let 
in  February  was  $181,373,718.  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  part  amounted  to  slightly  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  national  total. 

Production  and  supply  of  government 
contracts  valued  at  more  than  $10,000  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.  which  is  administered  in  North 
Carolina  by  the  State  Department  of  La¬ 
bor. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in 

North  Carolina  Industries 

PREPARED  Ill  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

February  Compared  with  January  1948 

Average  Per 

Average 

Per 

Average 

Per 

INDUSTRY 

Weekly  Cent 

Hourly 

Cent 

Hrs.  Per 

Cent 

Earnings  Change 

Earnings 

Change 

Week 

Change 

All  Manufacturing . . 

..$38.79  —  5.0 

103.1 

+  0.3 

37.6 

—  5.3 

Durable  Goods . . 

..  34.93  —  8.3 

91.5 

+  0.5 

38.2 

—  8.8 

Nondurable  Goods . 

..  39.48  —  4.4 

105.2 

+  0.1 

37.5 

—  4.6 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products . 

..$40.47  —  9.0 

105.0 

—  0.8 

38.6 

—  8.1 

Electrical  Machinery . 

..  33.89  —14.2 

97.2 

—  1.1 

34.9 

—13.2 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . . 

..  42.86  —  7.5 

105.6 

+  0.2 

40.6 

—  7.7 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products . 

..  29.59  —14.4 

80.6 

4*  1-8 

36.7 

—16.0 

liOgging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

..  28.05  —17.1 

80.7 

+  3.2 

34.8 

—19.4 

Planing  and  Plywood . . 

..  31.58  —11.3 

80.4 

—  0.1 

39.3 

—11.3 

Furniture  and  Finished  Lumber  Products  35.28  —  5.3 

89.7 

+  0.2 

39.4 

—  5.3 

Household  Furn.,  Matt,  and  Bedsprings  35.55  —  4.6 

89.8 

+  0.2 

39.6 

—  4.8 

Wooden  Containers . . . 

..  24.92  —18.8 

70.8 

—  3.0 

35.2 

—16.4 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . 

..  28.54  —16.1 

85.5 

+  1.2 

33.4 

—16.9 

Other  Durable  Goods* . 

..  42.63  —  6.2 

111.7 

+  0.7 

.  38.2 

—  6.8 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 

..$39.86  —  3.5 

105.5 

no  ch. 

37.8 

—  3.3 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

..  40.28  —  3.2 

105.6 

+  0.2 

38.1 

—  3.5 

Rayon  &  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

..  46.02  —  4.8 

110.0 

—  0.6 

41.8 

—  4.3 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills . 

..  42.26  +  2.7 

102.6 

+  1.6 

41.2 

+  1.0 

Knitting  Mills . 

..  37.02  —  4.9 

104.6 

—  0.7 

35.4 

—  4.3 

Full-fashion  Hosiery . 

..  43.25  —  4.6 

120.7 

—  0.7 

35.8 

—  4.0 

92.7 

—  0.1 

34.2 

—  3.7 

Fin.,  Sp.  and  Coat.  Tex  (except  w&w) 

..  39.81  —  3.9 

107.3 

+  0.6 

37.1 

—  4.4 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products . 

..  28.01  —10.4 

85.2 

—  0.4 

32.9 

—10.1 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

..  32.20  —  4.8 

80.5 

+  0.6 

40.0 

—  5.4 

Dairy  Products . 

..  36.41  —  3.8 

92.5 

+  3.7 

39.4 

—  7.1 

Bakery  Products . 

..  33.65  —  0.1 

83.7 

+  0.6 

40.2 

—  0.7 

Beverage  Products . 

..  34.72  5.1 

77.3 

—  8.1 

44.9 

—  2.0 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 

..  34.61  —17.1 

107.8 

—  1.5 

32.1 

—16.0 

Cigarettes . . . . 

..  35.51  —19.6 

112.4 

—  1.0 

31.6 

—18.8 

Paper  and  Allied  Products . 

..  57.98  +  1.0 

132.5 

+  2.5 

43.8 

—  1.4 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Faperboard  Mills . 

..  62.25  +  2.2 

138.8 

+  2.3 

44.9 

no  ch. 

Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Products.. 

..  49.73  —  0.5 

127.8 

+  1.0 

38.9 

—  1.5 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products . 

..  36.79  —  7.1 

98.0 

+  1.2 

37.5 

—  8.3 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf . 

..  38.52  —  3.3 

96.0 

+  0.1 

40.1 

—  3.6 

Nomnanufacturing 

Total . 

..$32.76  3.7 

83.4 

+  0.8 

39.3 

—  4.6 

Retail . 

..  28.23  1.4 

72.8 

no  ch. 

38.8 

—  1.3 

Wholesale . . . . 

..  47.31  -f  0.1 

106.9 

+  1.0 

44.3 

—  0.9 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning . 

..  25.34  —  4.4 

54.9 

—  1.8 

46.2 

—  2.7 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries . 

..  26.73  —15.9 

81.3 

+  1.4 

32.9 

—16.9 

Trans..  Comm.  &  Other  Public  Utilities.. 

..  42.39  +  0.6 

103.0 

+  0.1 

41.1 

+  0.5 

Hotels . . . 

.  20.81  +  4.1 

44.9 

+  1.4 

46.3 

-f  2.4 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants.... 

..  28.11  —12.2 

82.3 

4-  2.0 

34.2 

—13.9 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage.... 

..  48.63  +  0.1 

No  hours  reported. 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg . 

-$37.77  5.5 

99.8 

—  0.4 

37.8 

—  5.3 

e'ir^^jroducts1^3^113^01^^^011  ^exce^  au^os >  •  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
istries11^63  Ieather  and  leather  Products ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  ln- 
X  Less  than  0.1%. 
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12-Year  Survey  Shows  State  Building  Trends 


Fewer  Homes  Built  During  Last 
Three  Years  Than  in 
Pre-War  Period 

Despite  a  71  per  cent  increase  in  total 
financial  outlay  for  construction,  fewer 
homes  have  been  built  in  North  Carolina’s 
26  major  cities  during  the  last  three  years 
than  were  built  in  1939-1941,  according  to 
a  survey  of  building  permits  made  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics. 

Dwellings  and  apartments  providing 
housing  for  14,493  families  were  built  in 
1945-1947,  the  survey  shows,  while  in  the 
period  1939-1941  facilities  for  housing 
14,743  families  were  constructed. 

The  comparison  of  tliree-year  periods 
shows  that  North  Carolina  cities  are  not 
in  the  midst  of  a  building  boom  but  are 
in  the  midst  of  “business  as  usual.”  Al¬ 
though  the  dollar  investment  in  building 
is  much  higher  now  than  it  was  before 
World  War  II,  due  to  greatly  increased 
costs  in  every  category,  the  amount  of 
actual  building  being  done  now  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  in  1939-1941. 

The  total  amount  spent  on  all  types  of 
building  in  the  26  North  Carolina  cities 
of  more  than  10,000  population  during  the 
last  three  years  was  estimated  at  $130,- 
613,779.  This  compares  with  $76,324,219 
spent  in  1939-1941.  These  totals  include 
the  cost  of  new  dwellings,  nonresidential 
buildings,  and  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs.  The  amounts  spent  for  dwellings 
and  nonresidential  buildings  were  in  about 
the  same  proportion  during  both  prewar 
and  postwar  periods,  the  proportion  being 
approximately  two  to  one  in  favor  of  resi¬ 
dential  construction. 

The  survey  actually  covers  a  12-year 
period,  from  1936  to  1947.  During  the  first 
three  years,  1936-1938,  the  building  total 
in  the  26  cities  amounted  to  $53,553,574. 
In  this  period  North  Carolina,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  were  recovering  from 
some  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  Dwellings  constructed  during  these 
years  provided  housing  for  8,662  families. 

Building  in  the  26  cities  amounted  to 
only  $20,083,221  during  the  three  war 
years,  1942-1944.  With  the  imposition  of 
stringent  government  controls  upon  build¬ 
ing  early  in  1942,  private  construction 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt  for  three  years. 
About  the  only  new  dwellings  built  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  consisted  of  housing  proj¬ 
ects  for  war  workers  at  various  industrial 
points.  Wartime  building  restrictions  were 
modified  early  in  1945.  before  the  war 
ended,  and  civilian  construction  work  was 
well  under  way  again  in  North  Carolina 
by  the  end  of  that  year. 

Divided  into  three-year  intervals,  the 
12  years  covered  in  the  survey  comprise 
four  clearly  defined  periods  illustrative  of 
national  trends  in  economic  recovery 
(1936-1938),  “normalcy”  (1939-1941),  war 
(1942-1944)  and  inflation  (1945-1947). 

The  total  amount  spent  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  on  all  types  of  construction  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  12-year  period  was  $280,- 
574,793.  Total  estimated  expenditures  by 
year  were  as  follows : 


1936  $13,939,242 

1937  .  17,566,516 

1938  _ 22,047,816 

1939  .....  25,434,012 

1940  _  _  23,268,107 

1941  __  27,622,100 

1942  _  9,315,312 


1943  _  4,625,033 

1944  .....  _  6,142,876 

1945  _ 22,832,352 

1946  _ 45,792,286 

1947  _  61.989,141 


Commissioner  Shuford  Attends 
Child  Welfare,  Safety  Com¬ 
mittee  Meeting 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford 
served  last  month  by  appointment  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cherry  as  a  representative  of  North 
Carolina  at  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Planning  for  Children  and  Youth. 
The  Conference  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  from  March  30  to  April  1.  It  was 
called  by  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau  and 
was  sponsored  by  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Children  and  Youth. 

The  Conference  considered  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  plans  with  reference  to  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  1950  White  House  Conference 
on  Children.  It  also  included  study  of 
plans  for  action  in  states  and  communities 
between  now  and  1950  directed  toward  the 
welfare  of  children  and  young  people. 
Safety  Committee 

Mr.  Shuford  also  attended  a  two-day 
meeting  last  month  of  the  National  Safety 
Advisory  Committee,  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  Set  up  as  an  advisory  group  to 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  the  Committee  consists  of  a  small 
group  of  the  nation’s  outstanding  indus¬ 
trial  safety  experts  and  officials.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  discussed  special  industry  safety 
programs  similar  to  safety  drives  being 
operated  in  North  Carolina  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  Other  subjects  on  the 
agenda  included  training  and  qualification 
of  safety  inspectors,  safety  awards  for 
reductions  in  plant  accident  rates,  safety 
engineering  in  colleges,  machine  guarding, 
and  the  possible  institution  of  regional 
safety  training  institutes. 


SAFETY  AWARDS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Thomasville  Chair  Company,  Plant  D, 
Thomasville. 

Coble  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  Lexington. 

I.  Schneierson  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Randolph 
Lingerie  Division,  Randleman. 

Hickory  Manufacturing  Company, 
Hickory. 

Endless  Belt  Corporation,  Pisgah  Forest. 

Carolina  Parlor  Furniture  Company, 
Plant  2,  Statesville. 

Mays  Mill,  Cramerton  division  of  Bur¬ 
lington  Mills  Corporation,  Cramerton. 

China  American  Tobacco  Company, 
Rocky  Mount. 

American  Yarn  &  Processing  Company, 
Woodlawn  Plant  and  Nelson  Plant,  Mount 
Holly. 

Wennonah  Cotton  Mills  Company,  Lex¬ 
ington. 

Firestone  Textiles,  Inc.,  Gastonia. 

M  e  s  s  i  c  k  Manufacturing  Company, 
Hickory. 

Lenoir  Chair  Company,  Plant  1,  Lenoir. 

Lovelace- Johnston  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Wendell. 

Hickory  Chair  Company,  Hickory. 

Shuford  Mills,  Inc.,  Main  Mill,  Cord 
Mill,  Twine  Mill,  Hickory. 

Wee-Sox  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Randle¬ 
man. 


Labor  Commissioner  Urges  Re¬ 
tention  of  Federal-State 
Services 


Restoration  of  funds  to  U.  S.  agencies 
which  promote  State-Federal  co-operation 
in  labor  law  administration  and  other 
services  was  urged  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
late  last  month  by  Commissioner  Forrest 
H.  Shuford  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Shuford  urged  Senate  reconsidera- 
ton  of  the  House  action  abolishing  certain 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Services  curtailed  or  abolished  by  the 
House  include  training  of  State  labor  de¬ 
partment  safety  inspectors,  technical  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  states  in  developing  indus¬ 
trial  safety  programs,  and  promotion  of 
co-operative  State-Federal  administrative 
agreements. 

“The  total  appropriation  requested  for 
these  functions  is  very  small,”  Commis¬ 
sioner  Shuford  told  the  Subcommittee. 
“The  cost  to  the  government  will  be  re¬ 
paid  many  times  over  in  the  form  of  re¬ 
duced  accident  rates,  saving  of  life  and 
limb,  economies  effected  through  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  workers,  saving  of  work¬ 
ing  time  and  increased  production. 

“If  the  action  of  the  House,  which  cuts 
off  funds  and  completely  bars  further  ac¬ 
tivity  in  these  endeavors,  is  allowed  to 
stand,  I  am  convinced  that  the  expansion 
of  Federal-State  co-operative  programs  in 
the  field  of  labor  law  administration  will 
he  seriously  curtailed.  If  there  is  no  co¬ 
operation  in  areas  where  there  are  dual 
or  overlapping  responsibilities,  there  will 
he  competition.  And  the  people  will  suf¬ 
fer.” 

Concerning  safety  promotion  in  indus¬ 
try,  Mr.  Shuford  said:  “I  feel  that  the 
states  are  entitled  to  assistance  from  the 
Federal  government  in  the  training  of  in¬ 
spectors  and  to  technical  aid  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  industrial  safety  programs. 
There  is  no  recognized  method  of  train¬ 
ing  safety  inspectors  except  that  furnished 
through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
For  each  state  to  try  to  establish  facilities 
for  training  its  own  inspectors  would  be 
prohibitively  expensive  and  ineffectual.” 

Mr.  Shuford  explained  that  North  Caro¬ 
lina  safety  inspectors  for  a  number  of 
years  have  had  the  benefit  of  periodic 
training  at  special  safety  schools  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
He  pointed  out  that  many  publications, 
reports,  and  display  materials  received 
from  the  Bureau  have  been  useful  in  mak¬ 
ing  effective  several  of  the  industry-wide 
safety  promotion  drives  which  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  has  carried  out  in 
North  Carolina  industries  during  the  past 
two  years. 


The  following  plants,  having  less  than 
50  employees,  have  qualified  for  the  award 
from  the  State  Department  of  Labor, 
which  will  be  signed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor: 

Charlotte  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Char¬ 
lotte. 

Hudson  Furniture  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Hudson. 

Hickory  Furniture  Shops,  Inc.,  Hickory. 

Austin  &  Bunch  Furniture  Company, 
Statesville. 

Art  Upholstering  Company,  Lexington. 

Carolina  Brick  Company,  Kinston. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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THE  STORY  OF  A 

MAN  AND  A  BARREL 


One  of  the  Oldest  Accident 
Stories  On  Record 


Dear  Sir : 

The  soullessness  of  corporations  is 
something  to  stun  you.  I  am  myself  a 
victim  and  instead  of  being  a  man  of 
wealth  and  an  honor  to  the  community, 
I  am  now  a  relic  of  humanity  just  from 
the  hands  of  a  surgeon  who  made  an  hon¬ 
est  effort  to  restore  me. 

Let  me  review  my  case.  I  carry  an  ac¬ 
cident  insurance  policy  in  your  insurance 
company  by  the  terms  of  which  the  com¬ 
pany  agrees  to  pay  me  $25.00  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  such  time  as  I  am  prevented  from 
working  because  of  an  accident. 

A  week  ago  I  went  around  on  Sunday 
morning  to  a  new  apartment  house  that 
is  being  built  by  a  friend  of  mine.  I 
climbed  the  ladder  where  the  elevator  will 
be  when  the  building  is  finished,  and  on 
the  top  floor  I  found  a  pile  of  brick  which 
was  not  needed  there.  Feeling  industrious, 
I  decided  to  remove  the  brick.  In  the  ele¬ 
vator  shaft  there  was  a  rope  and  a  pulley 
and  on  one  end  of  the  rope  was  a  barrel. 
After  walking  down  the  ladder  I  pulled 
up  the  barrel  to  the  top  and  fastened  the 
rope  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
Then  I  climbed  up  the  ladder  again— five 
stories,  mind  you —  and  filled  the  barrel 
with  brick.  Down  the  ladder  I  climbed 
again  and  untied  the  rope  to  let  the  barrel 
down.  The  barrel  was  heavier  than  I  was 
and  before  I  had  time  to  realize  this,  I 
was  going  up  the  shaft  with  my  speed  in¬ 
creasing  every  second.  I  thought  of  letting 
go  the  rope,  but  by  that  time  I  was  so 
high  that  it  seemed  more  dangerous  to 
let  go  than  to  hold  on,  so  I  held  on. 

Half  way  up  the  elevator  shaft  I  met 
the  barrel  of  brick  coming  down.  The  en¬ 
counter  was  brief  but  spirited.  I  got  the 
worst  of  it  and  continued  my  way  toward 
the  roof.  That  is,  most  of  me  went  on, 
but  much  of  my  skin  clung  to  the  barrel 
as  it  returned  to  the  cellar.  Then  I  struck 
the  roof.  At  the  same  time  the  barrel 
struck  the  earth.  The  shock  knocked  the 
breath  out  of  me  and  the  bottom  out  of 
the  barrel.  But  I  held  on  to  the  rope. 
Then  I  was  heavier  than  the  empty  barrel, 
and  I  started  down,  while  the  barrel 
started  up.  We  met  in  the  middle  of  our 
journey,  and  again  the  barrel  uppercut  me, 
pounded  my  solar  plexus,  barked  my 
shins,  bruised  my  body  and  skinned  my 
face.  When  we  became  untangled  I  re¬ 
sumed  my  journey  downward,  and  the 
barrel  went  higher.  I  was  soon  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  I  stopped  so  suddenly  that  I  let  go 
of  the  rope.  This  released  the  barrel  which 
was  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  it  fell 
five  stories  and  landed  squarely  on  top  of 
me,  and  it  landed  hard,  too. 

Now  I  sustained  five  accidents  within 
two  minutes.  One  on  my  journey  up  the 
shaft  when  I  met  the  barrel  of  brick,  the 
second  when  I  struck  the  roof,  the  third 
when  I  was  descending  and  met  the  empty 
barrel,  the  fourth  when  I  struck  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  the  fifth  when  the  barrel  struck 
me,  but  your  insurance  man  said  it  was 
only  one  accident,  not  five,  and  instead  of 
receiving  payment  for  injuries  at  the  rate 
of  five  times  $25.00  per  week,  I  am  en¬ 
titled  to  only  the  price  of  one  accident, 
or  $25.00.  I,  therefore,  enclose  my  policy 
and  ask  that  you  cancel  same  as  I  have 


Inspectors,  Safety  Directors, 
Will  Meet  at  Elkin  April  22-23 

Chatham  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Elkin  on  April  22-23  will  be  the  scene  of 
a  conference  of  Labor  Department  safety 
personnel  with  the  industrial  safety  di¬ 
rectors  who  make  up  the  Department’s 
Manpower  Conservation  Advisory  Board. 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  Hyslup,  Safety  Director 
for  Chatham,  will  act  as  host  for  the 
meeting.  Sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Building. 

The  main  business  of  the  Conference 
will  be  a  review  of  progress  made  in  the 
manpower  conservation  program  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  safety  inspec¬ 
tors  and  industrial  safety  directors  will 
study  the  results  obtained  in  the  drive, 
which  was  made  last  year  in  the  North 
Carolina  brick  and  tile  industry.  Progress 
made  so  far  in  this  year’s  drive  in  the 
wood  furniture  industry  also  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Problems  of  general  interest  in  the 
manpower  conservation  work  will  be 
studied. 

Certificates  of  safety  achievement  will 
be  awarded  to  a  number  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns  which  reduced  their  accident 
rates  during  1947.  The  certificates  will  be 
presented  to  the  Advisory  Board  members 
who  represent  the  qualifying  establish¬ 
ments. 

Other  highlights  of  the  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  a  dinner  and  a  conducted  tour 
of  the  Chatham  plant  which  last  year 
won  for  the  second  time  the  National 
Safety  Council’s  Distinguished  Service  to 
Safety  Award. 


Certification  of  Teen-agers 
For  Jobs  Reaches  Seasonal 

Low  in  Month  of  Feb. 


Certification  of  ’teen  age  boys  and  girls 
for  gainful  employment  in  North  Carolina 
industries  dropped  to  a  seasonal  low  dur¬ 
ing  February,  when  only  1,041  employ¬ 
ment  certificates  were  issued  by  welfare 
superintendents. 

A  total  of  2,675  minors  were  certified 
for  work  in  December,  many  of  whom 
were  issued  employment  certificates  for 
vacation  and  part-time  work.  The  total  of 
minors  certified  dropped  to  1,407  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

There  were  650  boys  and  391  girls  in 
the  group  certified  in  February.  Of  these, 
S50  were  16  or  17  years  of  age  and  173 
were  14  or  15  years  of  age.  Eighteen  boys 
aged  12  or  13  were  certified  for  newspa¬ 
per  delivery  service. 

The  173  minors  14  or  15  years  of  age 
were  certified  for  vacations  and  part-time 
work  outside  school  hours. 

Among  the  16  and  17-year-old  minors 
certified,  492  took  jobs  in  manufacturing 
industries,  353  went  to  work  in  mercantile 
or  service  occupations  and  five  entered 
construction  work. 


made  up  my  mind  that  henceforth  I  am 
not  to  lie  skinned  by  either  a  barrel  or  an 
insurance  company. 

Yours  sincerely  and  regretfully, 

I.  B.  Careful. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Connecticut  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Industrial  Safety.) 


For  Sale:  Medical  clinic  and  health 
center ;  owner  retiring  on  account  of  ill¬ 
ness. 


Packers  Are  Advised  of 
Federal  Wage-Hour  Law 
Child  Labor  Provisions 

Operators  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
packing  sheds  in  North  Carolina  are  re¬ 
minded  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act — the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law — 
limits  the  school  vacation  period  employ¬ 
ment  of  14  and  15-year-old  boys  and  girls 
in  this  industry  to  eight  hours  a  day,  be¬ 
tween  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  with  a  weekly 
total  of  40  hours.  During  school  periods, 
the  working  time  of  such  boys  and  girls, 
outside  of  school  hours,  is  limited  to  three 
hours  a  day,  or  18  hours  a  week. 

These  provisions  are  important  to  pack¬ 
ers  who  ship  their  products  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  basic  minimum  age  for 
employment  under  the  Wage  and  Hour 
law  is  16  years.  Under  the  law  no  boy  or 
girl  under  that  age  may  legally  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  manufacturing  process,  such 
as  box-making.  In  occupations  declared  to 
be  hazardous  for  minors,  the  minimum 
age  for  employment  is  18  years. 

With  respect  to  employment  of  14  and 
15-year-old  boys  and  girls,  a  wartime 
emergency  amendment  permitted  such 
minors  to  work  until  10  p.m.  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  industry,  but  that  amendment  was  re¬ 
voked  on  October  31,  1945,  and  the  original 
7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  period  for  up  to  eight 
hours  of  work  was  re-established  for 
school  vacation  periods. 

It  is  possible  for  employers  to  protect 
themselves  against  unintentional  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law 
by  obtaining  age  certificates  to  show  that 
boys  and  girls  under  18  are  old  enough 
lor  the  job  they  hold.  Such  certificates  are 
obtainable  in  North  Carolina  from  the 
local  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 
and  are  accepted  as  proof  of  age  under 
the  Federal  Law. 


Strike  Record 


Although  North  Carolina  ranks  12th 
among  the  states  in  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  strikes  during  1947  occurred  in  Tar 
Heel  industries. 

That  fact  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
North  Carolina’s  35  strikes  last  year  with 
the  national  total  of  approximately  3,600 
work  stoppages,  as  reported  in  incomplete 
tabulations  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  record  of  the  number  of  North 
Carolina  working  people  involved  in  work 
stoppages  was  even  more  favorable.  More 
than  2,150,000  American  workers  were  in¬ 
volved  in  strikes  last  year.  Of  these,  15,813 
were  North  Carolinians.  That  was  0.7  per 
cent  of  the  national  total. 

As  regards  the  number  of  man  days  idle 
on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the 
nation  in  1947  lost  some  34,900,000  days 
of  production.  North  Carolina  lost  about 
523,910  days.  That  was  1.5  per  cent  of 
the  national  total. 

Nearly  all  of  North  Carolina’s  lost  pro¬ 
duction  time  during  1947  resulted  from 
four  large  strikes,  one  of  which  was  na¬ 
tionwide.  Most  of  the  other  31  work 
stoppages  were  settled  quickly  and  did 
not  cause  any  substantial  production 
losses. 


A  lot  of  live  wires  would  be  dead  ones 
if  it  were  not  for  their  connections. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTION 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  883  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile,  service  and  mining  establishments 
employing  25,486  working  people  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  safety 
and  health  regulations  during  February. 

The  inspections  revealed  1,350  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  laws  and  regulations.  At  the 
same  time,  the  inspectors  noted  compli¬ 
ance  with  previous  and  current  recom¬ 
mendations  in  1,268  instances. 

The  violations  reported  and  compliances 
noted  during  February  were  as  follows: 


Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law  _ 

31 

33 

Child  Labor _ _ 

306 

551 

Time  Records  _ _ 

39 

48 

Drinking  Facilities _ 

19 

11 

Sanitation _ 

130 

90 

Seats  _ 

0 

5 

Safety  _ 

381 

151 

First  Aid _ 

19 

21 

Other _ 

425 

358 

Thirteen  establishments 

were 

inspected 

in  response  to  complaints 

alleging  viola- 

tions  of  the  Child  Labor 

and 

Maximum 

Hour  Laws.  Violations  were 

found  in 

seven  of  these,  and  compliance 

with  the 

laws  was  secured  immediately.  The  al- 

leged  violations  were  not  substantiated  in 
the  other  six  cases. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

Thirty-three  establishments  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  interstate  commerce  were  in¬ 
spected  during  February  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  Federal  Wage-Hour 
Law. 

Violations  of  the  Federal  statute’s  over¬ 
time  provision  were  found  in  19  out  of  33 
establishments  inspected.  Failure  to  pay 
the  legal  minimum  wage  (40  cents  an 
hour)  was  noted  in  seven  of  the  places 
inspected. 

As  a  result  of  wage  and  hour  violations 
found  by  inspectors  during  previous 
months,  374  employees  received  back  wage 
payments  totaling  $5,176.07  during  Febru¬ 
ary. 


Elevator  Inspections 


Mr.  Pryor  E.  Sugg,  senior  elevator  in¬ 
spector  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  made 
more  than  500  inspections  during  1947. 

The  one-man  inspection  job  included 
253  tests  and  inspections  of  new  elevator 
installations,  174  inspections  of  elevators 
already  in  use,  and  74  compliance  inspec¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Sugg  also  approved  plans  and 
specifications  for  192  new  elevator  instal¬ 
lations,  issued  220  certificates  of  compli¬ 
ance,  held  71  conferences  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  elevator  concerns,  and  investigated 
three  elevator  accidents  during  the  year, 
He  condemned  23  ancient  elevators  which 
were  beyond  repair  or  too  dangerous  to 
be  used. 

Mr.  Sugg  does  all  of  the  State’s  official 
elevator  inspection  work. 


Restaurant  advertisement:  “Other 
restaurants  have  increased  their  prices 
but  our  dinners  are  the  shame  as  before.” 


Employment  Shows  Slight  Drop  in  Manufacturing 


North  Carolina  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  employed  some  2,300  less  working 
people  during  February  than  in  January. 

Employment  in  durable  goods  industries 
declined  by  2,800  during  the  month.  This 
wTas  offset  somewhat  by  an  increase  of 
about  500  in  nondurable  goods  industries. 

The  net  employment  decline  in  Febru¬ 
ary  amounted  to  0.6  per  cent.  Employment 
in  all  manufacturing  was  1.1  per  cent 
above  the  level  of  February  1947. 

Total  employment  in  all  manufacturing 
industries  was  estimated  at  379,900.  There 
were  about  290,600  workers  in  nondurable 
goods  industries — including  225,100  in  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturing — and  some  89,300  em¬ 
ployees  in  durable  goods  industries. 

The  most  pronounced  employment  in¬ 
creases  during  February  came  in  the 
manufacture  of  non-electrical  machinery, 
which  was  up  2.2  per  cent,  and  in  apparel 
manufacturing,  which  was  up  2.4  per  cent. 


Many  Young  People  Enter  Ap¬ 
prentice  Training  in 
Skilled  Trades 

The  State  Apprenticeship  Council  ap¬ 
proved  59  new  apprentice  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  registered  agreements  with  123 
young  North  Carolinians  during  February 
and  March. 

The  123  apprentices  will  enter  training 
in  a  large  number  of  skilled  trades.  Under 
the  agreements  concluded,  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  continuous  on-the-job  training  for 
periods  of  from  three  to  four  years.  This 
training  will  be  supplemented  by  related 
technical  instruction. 

Programs  approved  in  February  and 
March  included  building,  manufacturing, 
mechanical  and  service  trades. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

February  1948  Compared  with  January  1948  and  February  1947 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDUSTRY 


Feb. »  Jan. 
1948  1948 


Feb. 

1947 


Net 

Change 
From 
Jan. 1948 


Per  Cent  Chg.  From 
Jan.  1948  Feb.  1947 


lo 

Feb.  1948 

IO 

Feb.  1948 

IO 

Feb.  1948 

.379.9 

382.2 

375.7 

—  2.3 

—  0.6 

+  i.i 

..  89.3 

92.1 

86.9 

—  2.8 

—  3.0 

+  2.8 

.290.6 

290.1 

288.8 

+  0.5 

+  0.2 

+  0.6 

.  2.9 

3.0 

3.3 

—  0.1 

—  3.3 

—12.1 

.  4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

+  0.1 

+  2.2 

+  2.2 

.  6.6 

6.6 

5.3 

+24.5 

.  35.0 

37.9 

36.2 

—  2.9 

—  7.7 

—  3.3 

.  28.4 

31.2 

29.8 

—  2.8 

—  9.0 

—  4.7 

.  6.6 

6.7 

6.5 

—  0.1 

—  1.5 

+  1.5 

.  32.6 

32.3 

30.3 

+  0.3 

+  0.9 

+  7.6 

.  25.1 

24.8 

22.7 

+  0.3 

+  1-2 

+10.6 

..  2.6 

2.8 

3.4 

—  0.2 

—  7.1 

—23.5 

.  4.9 

5.0 

4.6 

—  0.1 

—  2.0 

+  6.5 

.  2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

—  0.1 

—  3.6 

.225.1 

224.2 

222.7 

+  0.9 

+  0.4 

+  1.1 

.143.2 

142.8 

141.8 

+  0.4 

+  0.3 

+  1.0 

.  17.0 

16.8 

15.9 

+  0.2 

+  1-2 

+  6.9 

.  4.6 

4.7 

5.1 

—  0.1 

—  2.1 

—  9.8 

.  49.5 

49.3 

49.1 

+  0.2 

+  0.4 

+  0.8 

i  5.6 

5.6 

5.7 

—  1.8 

.  8.4 

8.2 

8.3 

+  0.2 

+  2.4 

+  1-2 

.  16.4 

16.6 

16.0 

—  0.2 

—  1.2 

+  2.5 

.  2.1 

2.1 

2.5 

—16.0 

,  5.5 

5.5 

5.0 

+10.0 

.  3.2 

3.2 

2.7 

+18.5 

.  15.3 

15.4 

15.7 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

—  2.5 

.  12.4 

12.5 

12.2 

—  0.1 

—  0.8 

+  1.6 

.  7.3 

7.3 

7.6 

—  3.9 

6  1 

6.1 

6.1 

.  5.1 

5.1 

4.7 

+  8.5 

.  10.1 

10.5 

10.9 

—  0.4 

—  3.8 

—  7.3 

.  2.9 

2.8 

2.9 

+  0.1 

+  3.6 

All  Manufacturing* . . . . 

Durable  Goods . 

Nondurable  Goods . . 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products . 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . . 

Electrical  Machinery . 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products.. 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills _ 

Planing  and  Plywood . . . 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods. 
Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs.. 

Wooden  Containers . . 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products.. . 

Other  Durable  Goods! . 

Nondurable  Goods 


Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills. ... 
Woolen  &  Worsted  Textile  Mill 

Knitting  Mills . . . 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex.  (except  w&w) 


Bakery  Products. 


Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Inds. 


*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

t  Including  electrical  machinery,  automobiles  and  auto  equipment ;  nonferrous  metals  and  their 

P^'l'ncludes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

■j,  Preliminary. 
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February  Building  Permits  Valued  at  $5,566,252 


Permits  for  852  building  projects  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $5,566,252  were  issued  dur¬ 
ing  February  by  public  officials  in  55 
North  Carolina  cities  and  towns. 

The  number  cf  permits  issued,  which 
was  59  fewer  than  in  January,  reflected 
a  continuation  of  the  seasonal  decline  in 
new  construction.  The  total  estimated 
costs  for  February  were  $401,025  below 
the  January  figure.  However,  the  report 
for  January  contained  20  more  towns  than 
that  for  February. 

Residential  Building 

Residential  construction  work  accounted 
for  645  of  the  permits  issued  in  February. 
These  projects  had  a  total  estimated  valu¬ 
ation  of  $3,104,626.  of  which  $2,807,106 
was  the  estimated  cost  of  428  new  houses 
and  apartment  buildings  and  $297,520  was 
the  cost  of  217  addition,  alteration  and 
repair  jobs  on  residential  buildings.  There 
were  372  permits  issued  for  new  one-fam¬ 
ily  dwellings,  30  for  duplexes,  25  for  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  and  one  for  a  hotel. 

The  428  new  residential  buildings,  when 
completed,  will  provide  housing  for  540 
families.  The  average  estimated  construc¬ 
tion  cost  of  a  one-family  dwelling,  accord¬ 


ing  to  figures  given  by  prospective  build¬ 
ers,  was  $5,624. 

Nonresidential  Building 

A  total  of  207  permits  were  issued  for 
nonresidential  building  during  February, 
with  a  total  estimated  valuation  of  $2,- 
461.626.  Of  these,  136  were  for  new  build¬ 
ings  at  a  cost  of  $2,177,816  and  71  were 
for  addition,  alteration  and  repair  jobs  at 
a  cost  of  $283,810. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  included  50  stores,  16  fac¬ 
tories  and  workshops,  2S  private  and  four 
commercial  garages,  six  churches,  four 
public  utility  buildings,  four  office  build¬ 
ings  and  banks,  one  institutional  build¬ 
ing.  two  service  stations,  and  21  tempo¬ 
rary  and  unclassified  structures. 

The  26  North  Carolina  cities  of  more 
than  10,000  population  accounted  for 
$5,046,117  of  the  February  construction 
total  and  for  720  of  the  permits  issued. 
The  remaining  132  permits  and  $520,135 
construction  cost  were  reported  by  29 
towns  of  less  than  10.000  population. 

Greensboro  led  the  cities  in  value  of 
permits  issued  in  February,  rolling  up  a 
total  of  $1,343,579.  Durham  was  second 
with  $885,095.  Charlotte  was  third  with 
$726,488. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
FEBRUARY'  1947  AND  FEBRUARY  1948 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Feb.  1947 

Feb.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

Feb.  1947 

Feb.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

982 

720 

—  26.7 

$3,985,511 

$5,046,117 

+  26.6 

Residential  buildings _  ... 

525 

362 

—  31.0 

2,496,740 

951,538 

537,233 

2,496,806 

1,998,926 

550,385 

+  .02 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

155 

100 

—  35.5 

+  110.1 
+  2.4 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

302 

258 

—  14.6 

SUMMARY  OT1  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
JANUARY  1948  AND  FEBRUARY  1948 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Jan.  1948 

Feb.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

Jan. 1948 

Feb.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _  . 

734 

720 

—  1.9 

$5,094,887 

$5,046,117 

—  1.0 

Residential  buildings _ 

382 

362 

—  5.2 

—  21.9 
+15.2 

2,286,189 

841,890 

1,966,808 

2,496,806 

1,998,926 

550,385 

+  9.2 

+137.4 
—  72.0 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

128 

100 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  .. 

224 

258 

SAFETY  AWARDS 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

Ideal  Brick  Company.  Linden. 
Moland-Drysdale  Corporation,  Hender¬ 
sonville. 

Roger  Moore  Brick  &  Tile  Company, 
Acme. 

Norwood  Brick  Company,  Lillington. 
Sampson  Brick  Company,  Lillington. 
Smith  Novelty  Company,  Albemarle. 
Ramseur  Broom  Works,  Ramseur. 
Builtright  Chair  Company,  Statesville. 
Thomasville  Chair  Company,  Plant  E. 
Thomasville. 

Page  Cabinet  Shop.  Albemarle. 

F.  M.  Craven  Chair  Company,  Asheboro. 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company: 
Chemical  Department,  No.  42  Granulating 
Department.  Air  Conditioning  Depart¬ 
ment.  Winston-Salem. 

Design,  Inc..  Charlotte. 


Type  of  February  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 

TYPE  OF  BLDG.  Issued 

New  Housekeeping  Dwelling:  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures _ 308  $1,795,306 

Two -family  structures  _ _ 29  228,700 

Single -family  and  two -family 

structure  with  store,  etc _  1  7,000 

Three  or  more  family  structures..  3  29,800 

Five  or  more  family  structures _  21  436,000 


TOTAL, _ 362  $2,496,806 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Churches  _ _ 5  $  168,300 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  and  other  workshops  11  606,129 

Garages,  commercial _  3  110,000 

Garages,  private _  19  9,225 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  1  20,000 

Institutional  buildings _ 1  164,556 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  ...  4  132,050 

Public  works  and  utilities _  4  23,300 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc _ 5  4,580 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  ..  35  750,650 

All  other  nonresidential _  12  10,136 


TOTAL _ 100  $1,998,926 

Additions,  Alterations,  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings _ 171  $  160,805 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings _ _  28  119,020 

Nonresidential  buildings . . . 59  270,560 


TOTAL  258  $  550,385 


SUMMARY  OF  FEBRUARY  1948  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


TOTAL  OF1  FEBRUARY  1947  INCLUDED  FOR  COMPARISON 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost  |  No.  Families 

New  Nonresidential 
Buildings 

1  Additions,  Altera  - 

|  tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  oi  All 

Construction  Work 

Feb.  1947 

Feb.  1948  |  Feb.  1947 

Feb.  1948 

Feb.  1947 

Feb.  1948 

Feb.  1947 

r$ 

ZD 

ao 

Feb.  1947 

Feb.  1948 

TOTAL 

720 

$2,514,740|$2,496,806 

529 

484 

$1,049,S38|$  1,998, 926 

$  537,233 

$  550,385 

$4,101,811 

$5,046,117 

103  Asheville  ... 

35 

80,350 

13,800 

24 

5 

9,725 

37,355 

14,975 

28,996 

105,050 

80,151 

108  Burlington _  _ 

33 

119,200 

18,400 

27 

5 

66,350 

42,036 

8,400 

13,800 

193,950 

74,236 

113  Charlotte _ _ 

99 

943,100 

273,250 

181 

49 

51,250 

392,335 

115,925 

60,903 

1,110,275 

726,488 

117  Concord  _ 

11 

18,000 

17,000 

4 

4 

98,300 

110,500 

2,100 

116,300 

129,600 

120  Durham  ....  ..  _ 

79 

182,600 

733,750 

28 

142 

91,900 

12,100 

24,275 

139,245 

298,775 

885,095 

123  Elizabeth  City  ... 

5 

6,100 

6,200 

6 

2 

2,000 

100 

1,600 

8,100 

7,900 

125  Fayetteville . . 

32 

32,200 

69,700 

10 

16 

157,450 

16,450 

12,030 

7,000 

201,680 

93,150 

128  Gastonia _  _  _ 

14 

13,800 

34,300 

4 

9 

2,700 

53,300 

800 

17,300 

87,600 

130  Goldsboro  .  _  _ 

12 

12,100 

27,500 

2 

6 

14,225 

5,500 

6,800 

31,825 

34,300 

133  Greensboro _  . 

69 

303,500 

286,216 

59 

58 

60+50 

1,007,550 

107,945 

49+13 

471,995 

1,343,579 

134  Greenville  .  _ 

4 

23,500 

21,500 

4 

3 

i  o.ooo 

J  2,000 

33,500 

33,500 

141  Hickory _ 

19 

10,450 

49,000 

4 

8 

4,000 

6+00 

2,500 

21,700 

16,950 

76,700 

142  High  Point _ _ 

93 

92,600 

467,700 

21 

73 

113,300 

8,575 

53,493 

14,700 

259,393 

490;975 

14(1  Kinston . . 

6 

13,000 

35,000 

4 

5 

3.000  11.000 

24,000 

38,000 

150  Lexington . . .  .  . 

37 

44,700 

37,500 

11 

9 

4,175 

30,500 

32,900 

35,250 

81,775 

103,250 

* 

20,000 

4 

300 

13,935 

34,235 

169  Raleigh _ _ 

49 

230,700 

207,190 

43 

36 

69,525 

136,000 

20,800 

17,975 

321,025 

i  361,165 

7 

33,450 

24,300 

6 

7 

500 

33,950 

24,300 

175  Rocky  Mount _ 

10 

45,000 

35,500 

12 

6 

34,400 

5,000 

2,300 

10,500 

81+00 

51,000 

177  Salisbury - 

19 

12,500 

30,000 

3 

7 

50,150 

21,225 

7,710 

10,100 

70,360 

61,325 

* 

41,500 

9 

11,500 

53,000 

9 

19,000 

35,400 

8 

8 

18,000 

1,500 

37,000 

36,900 

190  Thomasville _ 

10 

8,800 

31,500 

5 

9 

9,500 

400 

250 

38,000 

18,550 

69  +  00 

196  Wilmington - 

59 

33,000 

34,900 

6 

4 

68,588 

100,000 

48,000 

24,903 

149,588 

159,803 

9 

92.540'  7.200 

22 

3 

35,900 

3,000 

67,000 

128  440 

77,200 

198  Winston-Salem..  _ 

* 

83,050 

| 

22 

66,050 

53,995 

203,095 

No  report  received. 


G.  F.  Shepherd 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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SAFETY  AWARDS 


More  than  200  North  Carolina  industrial 
firms  had  qualified  for  the  Department  of 
Labor’s  Certificate  of  Safety  Achievement 
at  the  end  of  April  by  making  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  plant  accident  rates  during 
1947. 

The  qualifying  concerns  reduced  their 
accident  frequency  rates  by  40  per  cent  or 
more  during  1947  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  or  maintained  rates  at  least 
75  per  cent  below  the  State  average. 

Some  90  of  these  plants  have  been  listed 
in  previous  issues  of  North  Carolina  La¬ 
bor  and  Industry.  Listed  below  are  addi¬ 
tional  firms  which  have  qualified. 

75  Per  Cent  Reductions 

The  following  plants  maintained  or 
reduced  their  accident  rate  to  a  point  at 
least  75  per  cent  below  the  State  average 
for  their  industry: 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Plant  No.  1, 
Durham ;  Plant  No.  6,  Durham. 

Rosemary  Manufacturing  Co.,  Roanoke 
Rapids. 

Spindale  Mills,  Spindale. 

Stonecutter  Mills  Corp.,  Spindale. 

40  Per  Cent  Reductions 

The  following  plants  reduced  their  ac¬ 
cident  rates  40  per  cent  or  more  below 
their  1946  rates: 

American  Enka  Corp.,  Enka. 

Aslieboro  Hosiery  Mills,  Asheboro. 

Bisher  Hosiery  Mills,  Denton. 

Dependable  Hosiery  Mills,  Liberty. 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Plant  No.  2, 
Erwin :  Plant  No.  3,  Cooleemee ;  Plant  No. 
4,  Durham. 

Grey  Hosiery  Mills,  Hendersonville. 

Harvelle  Hosiery  Mills,  Asheboro. 

Koonts  Hosiery  Mill,  Lexington. 

Maurice  Mills  Co..  Thomasville. 

Mountcastle  Knitting  Co..  Lexington. 

Carolina  Rugs,  Inc.,  Candor. 

Morgan  Cotton  Mills.  Laurel  Hill. 

Scotland  Mills,  Laurinburg. 

Waverly  Mills,  Laurinburg. 

Robinson  Yarn  Mills,  Gastonia. 

Sapona  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cedar  Falls. 

Textiles,  Inc.,  Mutual  Plant,  Oscola 
Plant,  Victory  Plant,  Gastonia. 

Tip  Top  Hosiery  Mills,  Asheboro. 

Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Flint  Plant  No. 
1,  Flint  Plant  No.  2.  Gastonia. 

Perfection  Spinning  Co.,  Belmont. 

Sterling  Hosiery  Mills,  Spindale. 

A.  W.  Wheeler  &  Son,  Brevard. 

C.  F.  Massey  Hosiery  Mill,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Man-Lee,  Inc.,  Asheboro. 

Beacon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Swan- 
nanoa. 

Williams-Brownell  Planing  Mill  Co., 
Asheville. 


Mauney  Hosiery  Mills,  Kings  Moun¬ 
tain. 

Granite  Hosiery  Mills.  Mt.  Airy. 

Barber-Alien  Hosiery  Mills,  Mt.  Airy. 

Lynne  Hosiery  Mills,  Mt.  Airy. 

Fogle  Furniture  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 

Indera  Mills  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 

Vance  Knitting  Co.,  Kernersville. 

Arista  Mills  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 

Barber  Hosiery  Mills,  Mt.  Airy. 

McCrary  Hosiery  Mills,  Asheboro. 

Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Ranlo  Plant 
No.  35,  Gastonia. 

Gambrill  &  Melville  Mills  Co.,  Plant 
No.  2,  Bessemer  City. 

Stowe  Mills,  Mill  No.  3,  McAdenville. 

Gastonia  Weaving  Co.,  Gastonia. 

Piedmont  Mills,  Gastonia. 

Peerless  Spinning  Corp.,  Lowell. 

Knit  Products  Corp.,  Belmont. 

Belmont  Throwing  Co.,  Belmont. 

Ramseur  Hosiery  Mills,  Ramseur. 

Kings  Mountain  Manufacturing  Co., 
Kings  Mountain. 

Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Phoenix  Mills, 
Kings  Mountain. 

Dover  Mill  Co.,  Shelby. 

Shelby  Cotton  Mills,  Shelby. 

Fieldcrest  Mills:  Sheeting  Mill,  Rayon 
Mill,  Central  Warehouse,  Bleachery,  and 
Bedspread  Mill,  Spray. 

Small  Plants 

The  following  small  plants,  having  50 
or  fewer  employees,  have  qualified  for 
the  Labor  Department’s  Certificate  of 
Safety  Achievement: 

Sid  Barnett’s"  Machine  Shop,  Pisgah 
Forest. 

Burrowes  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hen¬ 
dersonville. 

City  Ice  &  Storage  Co.,  Henderson¬ 
ville. 

Crystal  Hosiery  Mill,  Denton. 

Economy  Hosiery  Finishers,  Thomas¬ 
ville. 

Harrill  Hosiery  Co.,  Shelby. 

Hosecrafters,  Inc.,  Thomasville. 

Iredell  Finishing  Co.,  Statesville. 

Irving  Knitting  Mills,  Lexington. 

Kings  Mountain  Narrow  Fabrics,  Inc., 
Kings  Mountain. 

Mooresboro  Creamery  Co.,  Moores- 
boro. 

Liberty  Broom  Works,  Liberty. 

Pet  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Waynesville. 

J.  H.  Reaben  Oil  Co.,  Hendersonville. 

Shields  Hosiery  &  Waste  Co.,  Shelby. 

United  Baking  Co.,  Lexington. 

Wing  Paper  Box  Co.,  Hendersonville. 

Bob’s  Cleaners,  Rockingham. 

Rhodes  Brothers,  Windsor. 

Leonard’s  Dry  Cleaners,  Lexington. 

B  &  B  Laundry,  Lexington. 

(Continued  on  page  four) 


Safety  Achievement  Certificates 
Presented  to  Industrial 
Safety  Directors 


Safety  directors  from  a  score  of  North 
Carolina  industrial  plants  met  with  safety 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
Elkin  on  April  22  for  a  Manpower  Con¬ 
servation  Conference. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
conference  was  presentation  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  of  certificates 
of  safety  achievement  to  eleven  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  safety  directors  who  belong  to 
the  Labor  Department’s  Advisory  Board. 
The  awards  went  to  Clarence  J.  Hyslup 
of  Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wilford 

G.  Jones  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Glen  Penland  of  Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co., 
T.  B.  Ipock  of  Firestone  Textiles,  .T.  Rob¬ 
ert  Williams  of  Thomasville  Chair  Co., 
Jesse  D.  Brown  of  American  Enka  Corp., 
R.  F.  Marbry  of  Carolina  Aluminum  Co., 
E.  W.  Crews  of  Drexel  Furniture  Co., 

H.  E.  Newbury  of  Ecusta  Taper  Co.,  AV.  I.. 
Loy  of  Morgan  and  Waverly  Mills,  and 
Fred  F.  Murphy  of  Hickory  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.  Awards  were  slated  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  four  additional  safety  directors 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  Conference. 
These  were  AA’.  B.  Weaver  of  Fieldcrest 
Mills,  J.  H.  Mayfield  of  Rosemary  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  and  AAL  G.  Alligood  and 
R.  H.  Crawford  of  American  Yarn  and 
Processing  Co. 

The  33  plants  represented  by  these  15 
safety  directors  reduced  their  accident 
rates  by  at  least  40  per  cent  during  1947. 
or  maintained  accident  rates  75  per  cent 
or  more  below  the  State  industry  average. 

The  industrial  and  Labor  Department 
conferees  were  guests  of  Chatham  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  at  a  dinner  held  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  on  April  22.  Following  the  dinner  the 
conference  heard  Thomas  L.  Carroll  of 
Winston-Salem,  personnel  director  for  the 
AA’achovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  talk  on  the 
subject,  “Personnel  Management.”  De¬ 
tailed  reports  of  Advisory  Board  commit¬ 
tees  on  Education,  Periodic  Drives,  and 
Awards  were  heard  following  Mr.  Car- 
roll’s  address. 

In  presenting  the  safety  awards,  Com¬ 
missioner  Shuford  commended  the  safety 
directors  for  their  work  as  members  of 
the  Manpower  Conservation  Advisory' 
Board. 

“AAre  should  not  forget  that  the  safety 
director  is  the  backbone  of  any  plant 
safety  program,”  he  said.  “As  illustration 
of  that  fact,  I  wish  to  cite  the  record  of 
51  establishments  which  are  represented 
by  the  24  members  of  our  Advisory  Board. 
Last  year  these  51  establishments  worked 
a  total  of  70,099,078  man-hours.  They  had 
388  lost-time  accidents.  Their  combined 
(Continued  on  page  four) 
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Earnings,  Workweek 
Rise  6%  During  March 


Teen  Agers  Continue  to 

1,446  Certified  for  Employment 
During  Month  of 
March 

A  significant  number  of  ’teen  age  boys 
and  girls  continue  to  enter  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  in  North  Carolina  industry  each 
month. 

This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  report  of 
certification  of  minors  for  work  during 
March.  A  total  of  726  boys  and  girls  aged 
16  and  17  were  certified  for  the  first  time 


Enter  the  Labor  Market 

during  March  to  take  full-time  jobs  in  in¬ 
dustry.  There  were  247  girls  and  479  boys 
in  this  group.  Manufacturing  industries 
absorbed  the  largest  number,  totaling  533. 
An  additional  188  minors  went  to  work  in 
various  non-manufacturing  occupations. 
Five  boys  took  construction  jobs. 

Total  certifications  in  March  numbered 
1,446,  which  represented  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  1.041  February  total.  The 
March  total  includes  part-time  and  reis¬ 
sued  employment  certificates  for  minors 
aged  12  to  17,  inclusive,  as  well  as  permits 
for  the  726  minors  who  entered  full-time 
employment  for  the  first  time. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 


Hourly  Earnings  in  Industry 

Show  Usual  Fluctuations 

Weekly  earnings  and  hours  worked  in 
North  Carolina  industry  took  a  sharp  up¬ 
swing  in  March,  bringing  earnings  and 
production  to  a  point  six  per  cent  higher 
than  that  reached  in  February. 

Weekly  earnings  were  6.5  per  cent  above 
February  levels,  averaging  $40.56  in  all 
industry.  Hours  worked  increased  6.1  per 
cent  above  the  February  workweek  to  an 
average  of  40.1  hours  per  week.  Compared 
with  the  January  figures,  however,  the 
increases  in  earnings  and  hours  were 
slight.  Bad  weather  in  February  cut  down 
both  the  length  of  the  workweek  and  av¬ 
erage  earnings. 

The  rise  in  hours  and  weekly  earnings 
in  March  was  fairly  uniform  throughout 
most  industries,  but  average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  showed  the  usual  mixed  pattern  of 
fractional  increases  and  decreases. 

Manufacturing  industries  reported  av¬ 
erage  weekly  earnings  of  $41.30,  average 
hourly  earnings  of  slightly  more  than 
$1.03,  and  a  workweek  of  exactly  40  hours. 
Nonmanufacturing  industries  reported  av¬ 
erages  of  $34.85  in  weekly  earnings, 
slightly  more  than  85  cents  an  hour,  and 
40.9  hours  of  work  per  week. 

One  exception  to  the  general  upward 
trend  in  earnings  and  hours  occurred  in 
wholesale  trade,  in  which  average  hourly 
earnings  declined  3.1  per  cent  and  average 
weekly  earnings  fell  1.9  per  cent,  despite 
an  increase  of  1.4  per  cent  in  the  length 
of  the  workweek.  Hotels  showed  a  similar 
pattern  of  decreased  earnings  in  spite  of 
a  fractionally  longer  workweek. 


Public  Contracts  for  March  Drop 
To  $250,468 


North  Carolina  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers  were  awarded  federal  government  con¬ 
tracts  totaling  $250,468  during  March. 

The  figure  represented  a  very  low  total 
for  North  Carolina,  amounting  to  less  than 
15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  awards  here 
in  February. 

The  March  contracts  included  $102,280 
worth  of  tobacco  products,  $75,600  worth 
of  chemical  products,  $44,538  worth  of 
stone-clay  and  glass  products,  and  $28,050 
in  miscellaneous  items. 

The  national  total  of  public  contracts 
let  during  March  was  $150,595,418. 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

March  Compared  With  February  1948 


INDUSTRY 

Average  Per 
Weekly  Cenf 
Earnings  Change 

Average 

Honrly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

All  Manufacturing  . . . . 

..$41.30 

+  6.4 

103.2 

+ 

0.1 

40.0 

Durable  Goods . 

...  38.30 

+  9.7 

91.1 

— 

0.4 

42.0 

Nondurable  Goods  . 

...  41.83 

+  5.9 

105.4 

+ 

0.2 

39.7 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products  . 

...$47.08 

+  16.3 

107.6 

+ 

2.5 

43.8 

Electrical  Machinery  . . . 

...  38.93 

+  14.9 

98.5 

+ 

1.3 

39.5 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  . 

...  46.42 

+  8.3 

106.3 

+ 

0.7 

43.7 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products  . 

...  35.77 

+21.2 

79.0 

— 

1.7 

45.3 

Logging  Camps  &  Sawmills . . . 

...  35.24 

+25.8 

78.0 

— 

2.9 

45.2 

Planing  and  Plywood  . . 

...  36.56 

+15.8 

80.6 

+ 

0.2 

45.4 

Furn.  and  Finished  Lumber  Products... 

...  37.19 

+  5.4 

S9.6 

no  ch. 

41.5 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedsprings. 

...  37.29 

+  4.8 

90.0 

+ 

0.3 

41.4 

Wooden  Containers  . . . 

...  31.27 

+25.5 

72.1 

+ 

1.8 

43.4 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  . 

...  34.59 

+20.7 

S5.6 

no  ch. 

40.4 

Other  Durable  Goods*  . . . 

...  44.85 

+  5.2 

111.1 

— 

0.5 

40.4 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  . 

+  5.3 

106.0 

+ 

0.4 

39.7 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  . 

...  42.23 

+  4.7 

105.8 

+ 

0.1 

39.9 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills  . 

...  49.43 

+  7.4 

109.4 

0.5 

45.2 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills  . 

...  43.30 

+  2.5 

102.4 

— 

0.2 

42.3 

Knitting  Mills  . 

...  39.65 

+  6.8 

106.1 

+ 

1.1 

37.4 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  . 

...  47.31 

+  9.4 

122.0 

+ 

1.1 

38.8 

Seamless  Hosiery  . 

...  33.09 

+  3.4 

93.4 

+ 

0.1 

35.4 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex.  (except  w&w). 

...  43.39 

+  9.0 

108.4 

+ 

1.0 

40.0 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Pi’oducts  ... 

...  31.38 

+  12.0 

84.5 

— 

0.8 

37.1 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  . 

...  33.77 

+  6.1 

79.6 

+ 

0.4 

42.4 

Dairy  Products  . 

...  37.88 

+  5.4 

84.0 

1.2 

45.1 

Bakery  Products  . 

...  34.64 

+  3.7 

84.6 

+ 

1.2 

41.0 

Beverage  Products  . . . 

...  37.79 

+  8.8 

79.3 

+ 

2.5 

47.6 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . 

...  40.59 

+17.3 

108.4 

+ 

0.6 

37.5 

Cigarettes . 

...  42.74 

+20.4 

112.4 

no  ch. 

38.0 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  . 

...  58.16 

+  0.3 

132.3 

— 

0.2 

44.0 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills  . 

...  62.11 

—  0.2 

139.3 

+ 

0.4 

44.6 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Products  51.63 

+  3.8 

128.5 

+ 

0.5 

40.2 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  . 

....  39.61 

+  7.7 

96.6 

1.4 

41.0 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf . 

....  38.18 

—  0.2 

95.5 

— 

0.2 

40.0 

Nonma/nufacturing 

Total . . 

...$34.85 

+  6.2 

85.3 

+ 

1.7 

40.9 

Retail . 

....  28.40 

+  0.4 

73.0 

+ 

0.4 

38.9 

Wholesale . 

....  46.72 

—  1.9 

104.1 

3.1 

44.9 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning . 

....  26.53 

+  4.1 

56.5 

+ 

1.4 

47.0 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries  . 

....  37.67 

+40.9 

83.3 

+ 

2.5 

45.2 

Trans.,  Comm.  &  Other  Public  Utilities 

....  44.52 

+  4.6 

106.4 

+ 

1.2 

41.8 

Hotels . 

....  20.50 

—  0.8 

43.4 

1.4 

47.2 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants . 

....  31.69 

+  12.8 

87.8 

+ 

6.8 

36.1 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage  . 

....  51.09 

—  2.3 

no  hours  reported. 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg . 

...$40.56 

+  6.5 

101.1 

+ 

0.4 

40.1 

Per 

Cent 

Change 


+  6.4 
+  9.9 
+  5.9 


+13.5 
+  13.2 
+  7.6 
+23.4 
+29.5 
+15.5 
+  5.3 
+  4.5 
+23.3 
+20.6 
+  5.8 


+  5.0 
+  4.5 
+  8.1 
+  2.7 
+  5.6 
+  8.4 
+  3.2 
+  7.8 
+12.8 
+  5.7 
+  6.6 
+  2.5 
+  6.3 
+16.8 
+20.3 
+  0.5 
—  0.7 
+  3.3 
+  9.3 
no  ch. 


+  4.6 
no  ch. 
+  1-4 
+  2.6 
+37.4 
+  3. 
+  0. 
+  5. 

+  6.1 


•Includes  transportation  (except  auto)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products. 

tlncludes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  +  Less  than  0.1%. 
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Accident  Rates  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

t 


Average  Rate  Is  15.81  for  North 
Carolina  Manufacturing 
Industries 


The  table  below  gives  the  accident  fre- 
quencsr  rates  of  most  North  Carolina 
manufacturing  industries  for  the  calendar 
year  104(5,  compared  with  the  national  av¬ 
erage  for  each  industry.  National  industry 
averages  were  obtained  from  two  sources, 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
the  National  Safety  Council. 

All  North  Carolina  industry  frequency 
rates  were  obtained  from  data  secured  by 
inspectors  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor. 

Accident  frequency  rates  for  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1947  are  expected  to  be  avail¬ 
able  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and  will  be 
published  in  North  Carolina  Labor  and 
Industry  as  soon  as  they  are  available. 
Preliminary  rates  for  a  number  of  indus¬ 
tries  will  be  published  from  time  to  time 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

As  shown  in  the  summary  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table  below,  a  total  of  1,718  indus¬ 
trial  plants  were  included  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  state-wide  accident  rate  for  all 
industries.  These  plants  worked  351,797,- 
019  man-hours  during  1946  and  had  5,503 
lost-time  accidents.  This  gave  North  Caro¬ 
lina  an  over  all  industry  accident  rate  of 
15.81  for  the  year  1946,  compared  with  the 


national,  average  of  14.16  as  reported  by 
the  National  Safety  Council.  The  North 
Carolina  rate  means  that  for  every  1,000,- 
000  man-hours  worked  in  Tar  Heel  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns,  employees  suffered 
slightly  less  than  16  accidents  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  loss  of  working  time  beyond  the 
shift  on  which  the  accident  occurred. 

It  is  believed  that  in  many  instances 
the  North  Carolina  accident  frequency 
rate  for  particular  industries  is  more  ac¬ 
curate  and  more  representative  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  question  than  the  national  rates 
quoted  for  comparison.  This  is  because  of 
the  very  large  samples  of  man-hours  on 
the  basis  for  which  the  North  Carolina 
rates  were  computed.  The  grand  total  of 
351,797,919  man-hours  secured  by  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  represented 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
man-hours  worked  in  all  North  Carolina 
manufacturing  plants  during  1946.  Acci¬ 
dent  fequeney  rates  are  usually  computed 
upon  the  basis  of  much  smaller  man-hour 
samples  than  those  presented  below.  As  a 
general  rule  in  such  computations,  the 
larger  the  number  of  man-hours  covered, 
the  more  accurate  the  frequency  rate  will 
be. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  has  published  a  complete 
table  on  accident  rates  in  our  industries. 
We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  now  is  able  to  secure  a  continuing 
sample  of  man-hours  and  reports  of  lost¬ 
time  accidents,  so  that  accident  rates  for 
each  year  may  be  presented  regularly. 


ACCIDENT  RATES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  INDUSTRIES 

Frequency  Rates  For  1946 

Type  ol  Industry 

No.  of 
Plants 

Man-Hours  Lost -Time 
Worked  Accidents 

Accident  Fre¬ 
quency  Kates 
North  National 
Carolina  Average 

Clay  Products  (brick  and  tile)  . 

.  28 

2,683.676 

106 

39.49 

29.67* 

Food  Products  (all  groups)  . 

..  267 

14.742,136 

324 

21.97 

21.24* 

Bakeries . . . . 

...  58 

5,380,997 

93 

17.28 

18.10 

Bottling  Plants  . . . 

94 

2,468,697 

42 

17.01 

24.42* 

Dairy  Products  . . 

..  46 

4,537,891 

149 

32.83 

23.8 

Ice  Plants  . - . 

69 

2,354,551 

40 

16.99 

51.09* 

Fertilizer  (manufacturing)  . 

..  37 

2,749,474 

67 

24.37 

17.  1 1* 

Furniture  ( wood )  . 

74 

16,633,164 

340 

20.44 

29.0 

Iron  and  Steel  (all  groups)  . . 

..  69 

3.167,238 

10!) 

34.41 

Foundries  . 

..  31 

1,653,233 

68 

41.13 

47.3 

Machine  Shops  . 

..  38 

1,514,005 

41 

27.08 

26.6 

Lumber  Products  (all  groups)  . 

..  316 

21.713,842 

769 

35.42 

59.66* 

Millwork . . 

61 

2,737,834 

7(> 

27.76 

34.7 

Sawmills . 

..  45 

2,637,106 

108 

40.95 

61.1 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills  . 

..  130 

9,247,731 

348 

37.63 

60.3 

Planing  Mills . 

..  46 

2,853,593 

68 

23.83 

35.1 

Plywood  and  Veneer  . 

..  34 

4,237,578 

169 

39.88 

43.9 

Printing  (newspapers,  books  and  job) 

62 

2,248,145 

16 

7.12 

8.!) 

Service  (laundries  and  dry  cleaning).. 

..  116 

13,098,849 

56 

4.28 

5.81  * 

Textile  Mill  Products  (all  groups)  .... 

..  580 

222,496,639 

3.181 

14.30 

11.44* 

Cotton  Yarns  and  Fabrics  . 

..  306 

140,173,704 

2,341 

16.70 

14.0 

Dyeing  and  Finishing  . 

22 

8,S94,92S 

255 

28.67 

21.7 

Knit  Goods  . 

..  170 

30,215,690 

188 

6.22 

8.2 

Silk  and  Rayon  . . . . — 

..  36 

23,420,926 

21!) 

9.35 

12.0 

Woolen  and  Worsted  . 

14 

13,711,310 

103 

7.51 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

32 

6.080,081 

75 

12.34 

7.6 

Tobacco  Products  (all  groups)  . 

..  83 

49,439,536 

542 

10.96 

6.67* 

Cigarettes  and  Smoking  . 

7t 

33,521,816 

299 

892 

Leaf  Processing  . . 

..  76 

15,917,720 

243 

15.27 

Trade  (wholesale  and  retail)  . 

86 

2,825,220 

18.  i  (i 

8.74 

All  Industry  . 

.1,718 

351,797,919 

5,563 

15.81 

14.16* 

•Frequency  rates  taken  from  “Accident  Facts,”  published  by  National  Safety  Council  Frequency 
rates  without  asterisk  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  L.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
t Figures  from  one  plant  include  cigarettes,  smoking  and  leaf  processing. 


Child  Labor  Violations  Cost 
Employers  $14,850 

Secretary  of  Labor  L.  B.  Schvvellenbach 
last  month  announced  affirmation  of  four 
orders  requiring  four  firms  and  indi¬ 
viduals  associated  with  them  to  pay  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $14,850  as  liquidated  damages  to 
the  government  on  account  of  having 
“knowingly  employed”  child  labor  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act. 

The  four  firms  were  located  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  New  York  and  Virginia. 

The  Public  Contracts  Act,  which  covers 
employees  engaged  in  filling  contracts  let 
by  federal  government  agencies  in  amounts 
over  $10,000,  provides  that  employers  shall 
lie  liable  to  the  government  at  the  rate 
of  $10  per  day  as  liquidated  damages  for 
each  day  ip  which  boys  under  16  years  of 
age  and  girls  under  18  are  “knowingly 
employed”  in  the  fulfillment  of  contracts. 
The  violations  cited  above  were  disclosed 
through  inspections  made  by  the  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  assessments 
were  levied  by  Administrator  William  R. 
McComb. 

Individua’s  and  firms  found  in  violation 
of  the  Public  Contracts  Act  are  automatic¬ 
ally  declared  ineligible  to  receive  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  under  the  Act  for  three 
years,  but  the  Secretary  of  Labor  specific¬ 
ally  directed  that  this  provision  be  waived 
in  the  four  cases  in  which  damages  were 
assessed  last  month. 

Brick  and  Tile  Industry 

Pamphlet  Now  Available 

A  24-page  pamphlet  on  the  “Brick  and 
Tile  Industry  Special  Safety  Drive”  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor.  A  limited  number  of  copies  are  avail¬ 
able  to  persons  or  firms  which  have  spe¬ 
cific  uses  for  the  information  contained  in 
this  publication. 

The  pamphlet  summarizes  the  results 
of  the  Labor  Department’s  1047  industry¬ 
wide  safety  program  for  brick  and  tile 
plants,  presenting  data  on  man-hours 
worked,  lost-time  injuries,  accident  fre¬ 
quency  rates,  analysis  of  accidents  by 
fypes,  safety  recommendations,  and  total 
number  of  accidents  reported.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  the  14  North  Carolina  brick 
and  tile  plants  which  won  the  Certificate 
of  Safety  Achievement  for  accident  re¬ 
ductions  last  year. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  already  have 
been  furnished  to  the  safety  inspectors  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Manpower 
Conservation  Advisory  Board,  and  to  all 
brick  and  tile  plants  which  participated 
in  the  1947  drive. 


Work  Stoppages 


Final  B.  L.  S.  reports  on  work  stoppages 
in  the  nation  last  year  show  that  there 
were  3,693  strikes  and  lockouts  which  in¬ 
volved  2,170,000  workers  and  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  34,600,000  man-days  of  working 
time. 

Compared  with  the  national  figures, 
North  Carolina's  report  stands  out  very 
favorably.  North  Carolina  had  35  strikes 
and  lockouts  (0.9  per  cent  of  the  national 
total).  15,813  workers  involved  (0.7  per 
cent  of  the  national  total)  and  523,910 
man-days  idle  (1.5  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  total). 
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TRAINING  DIRECTOR  REPORTS  ON 

NEW  APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAMS 


73  Programs  Were  Approved 

During  Month  of  April 

The  State  Apprenticeship  Council  in 
April  approved  73  new  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  programs  to  lie  set  up  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  construction  and  service  industries. 

The  73  programs  will  be  set  up  to  train 
a  maximum  ot  193  apprentices.  The  young 
people  who  enter  apprenticeship  agree¬ 
ments  under  these  programs  will  receive 
training  in  various  building,  mechanical 
and  other  service  trades. 

Most  of  last  month’s  programs  were  for 
training  of  apprentices  in  the  building 
trades,  hut  a  large  number  also  were  for 
auto  maintenance  trades.  The  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  enter  training  will  receive  on- 
the-job  training  under  the  supervision  of 
experienced  workmen. 

Apprenticeship  agreements  were  con¬ 
cluded  with  94  young  people  during  April 
for  entry  into  three,  four  and  six-year 
training  programs  in  the  skilled  trades. 

Three-year  programs  include  such 
trades  as  hrickmason,  painter  and  roofer. 
Four-year  programs  cover  carpenters,  auto 
mechanics,  cabinetmakers,  plumbers,  and 
electricians.  The  one  six-year  program 
approved  during  April  was  for  training 
printers. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  apprentices 
currently  registered  in  North  Carolina  ap¬ 
prenticeship  programs  are  veterans  and 
are  entitled  to  government  subsistence  al¬ 
lowances  for  specified  periods  during  their 
training,  in  addition  to  their  regular  pay 
as  apprentices. 

Furniture  Industry  Accident 

Rate  Was  22.32  in  1947 


Reports  of  inspections  of  a  few  wood 
furniture  plants,  which  came  in  too  late 
to  be  included  in  last  month’s  issue  of 
North  Carolina  Labor  and  Industry, 
changed  the  furniture  industry  accident 
frequency  rate  slightly  from  that  reported 
last  month. 

The  final  report  shows  a  total  of  261 
plants  inspected  in  the  first  industry-wide 
drive  in  the  furniture  industry.  These 
plants  operated  55,743,818  man-hours  dur¬ 
ing  1947.  Workers  sustained  a  total  of 
1,244  lost-time  injuries,  which  resulted  in 
an  accident  frequency  rate  of  22.32. 

This  frequency  rate  of  22.32  for  1947 
is  higher  than  the  rate  of  20.44  for  the 
industry  in  1946,  and  is  a  concrete  indica¬ 
tion  that  there  in  an  outstanding  accident 
problem  in  the  industry.  Most  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  concerns,  however,  have  already 
started  doing  something  about  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Reports  from  the  mills  and  from  La¬ 
bor  Department  inspectors  in  the  field  in¬ 
dicate  that  labor  and  management  are 
eager  to  co-operate  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  the  promotion  of  on-the-job 
safety.  Reports  also  indicate  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  plants  already  have  started  work¬ 
ing  on  the  safety  recommendations  made 
by  Labor  Department  inspectors,  and  in 
many  plants  some  form  of  safety  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  established. 

A  breakdown  of  the  lost  time  accidents 
in  North  Carolina  furniture  plants  in  1947 
shows  that  “handling  materials”  was  the 
leading  cause  of  accidents.  To  assist  fur¬ 
niture  mills  in  combating  this  cause  of  in¬ 
juries,  the  Department  of  Labor  is  fur- 


SAFETY  AWARDS 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

Sunlight  Laundry,  Lexington. 
Jackson-Speight  Hosiery  Mills,  Mt.  Airy. 
Ashburn  Hosiery  Mills,  Mt.  Airy. 
Carnation  Co.,  Shelby. 

Z.  J.  Thompson  Lumber  Co.,  Shelby. 
Yelma-Craft  Mills,  Kings  Mountain. 
Kings  Mountain  Beverage  Co.,  Kings 
Mountain. 

Ware  and  Sons,  Kings  Mountain. 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Shelby. 
Cleveland  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Shelby. 
Herald  Publishing  Llouse,  Kings  Moun¬ 
tain. 

Outlook  Manufacturing  Co.,  Belmont. 
Dr.  Pepper  Bottling  Co.,  Asheville. 
Broad  River  Processing  Co.,  Asheville. 
Biltmore  Broom  Co.,  Asheville. 

Orange  Crush  Bottling  Co.,  Asheville. 
Royal  Crown  Bottling  Co.,  Asheville. 
West  Asheville  Newrs,  Asheville. 
Guilford  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
Greensboro. 

Vance  and  Goltrane,  Kernersville. 
Clemmons  Hosiery  Mills,  Clemmons. 
Winston  Printing  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 
Royal  Purple  Cleaners,  Lexington. 
United  Printed  String  Co..  Hickory. 
Auman  Hosiery  Mills,  Asheboro. 
Standard  Tytape  Co.,  Asheboro. 

Linde  Air  Products  Co.,  Charlotte. 
Whitfield-Parrish  Lumber  Co.,  Creed- 
moor. 

Archdale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Archdale. 
Mid-State  Paper  Box  Co.,  Asheboro. 
Imperial  Laundry  and  Cleaners, 
Murphy. 

Wilkesboro  Manufacturing  Co.,  North 
Wilkesboro. 

Dura-Tred  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  Burling¬ 
ton. 

Special  Yarns  Co.,  Rutherfordton. 

Finer  Full  Fashion  Hosiery  Co.,  Char¬ 
lotte. 

Thayer  Cleaners,  Lexington. 

Yelton  Milling  Co.,  Rutherfordton. 
Thomasville  Family  Laundry,  Thomas- 
ville. 

Star  Cleaners,  Thomasville. 

Chimney  Rock  Lumber  Co.,  Chimney 
Rock. 

Cool  Springs  Beverage  Co.,  Forest  City. 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Asheville. 


1947  Accident  Rates 


Twelve  out  of  21  North  Carolina  indus¬ 
tries  for  which  preliminary  1947  accident 
frequency  rates  have  been  computed  had 
lower  rates  last  year  than  the  national 
industry  averages.  The  rates  for  some  of 
these  industries  are  based  upon  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  number  of  man-hours,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  The  only 
rate  which  is  final  is  that  for  the  wood 
furniture  industry. 

North  Carolina  industries  with  prelimi¬ 
nary  1947  rates  lower  than  the  national 
rates  are:  bakeries,  dairy  products,  meat 
packing,  wood  furniture,  logging,  saw  and 
planing  mills,  millwork,  paper  and  pulp, 
paper  boxes,  machine  manufacturing,  dye¬ 
ing  and  finishing,  silk  and  rayon,  and 
woolen  and  worsted. 


Disking  a  pamphlet  on  “handling  ma¬ 
terials”  which  points  out  leading  hazards 
in  connection  with  this  phase  of  factory 
operations. 


SAFETY  ACHIEVEMENT 

CERTIFICATES  PRESENTED 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
accident  frequency  rate  was  5.54 — an  av¬ 
erage  of  less  than  six  lost-time  accidents 
for  each  1,000,000  man-hours  worked.  That 
rate  is  only  about  one-tliird  as  high  as  the 
accident  rate  for  all  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Such  a  low  rate  illustrates  the 
value  of  plant  safety  programs  and  the 
indispensable  character  of  the  work  of  the 
plant  safety  director. 

“For  further  proof  of  the  good  work 
done  by  plant  safety  directors,  I  turn  to 
data  gathered  in  our  current  safety  drive 
in  North  Carolina’s  wood  furniture  in¬ 
dustry,”  Mr.  Shuford  continued.  “The  261 
plants  inspected  had  a  combined  accident 
rate  last  year  of  22.32.  Of  these,  231  plants 
having  no  organized  safety  programs  had 
a  combined  accident  rate  of  25.86.  But  the 
30  furnture  mills  which  do  have  organized 
safety  programs  had  a  combined  accident 
rate  of  only  14.83 — or  not  much  more  than 
half  of  the  rate  of  plants  which  have  no 
safety  programs. 

“After  nearly  two  years  in  operation, 
the  manpower  conservation  work  which 
you  have  done  in  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  shown  definite 
results.  Already  this  year,  more  than  200 
establishments  have  qualified  for  the 
Certificate  of  Safety  Achievement  by  re¬ 
ducing  their  accident  rates  by  40  per  cent 
or  by  maintaining  rates  75  per  cent  or 
more  below  the  State  average  for  their 
industry. 

“Last  year  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
all  industrial  accidents  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  occurred  in  plants  having  no 
organized  safety  programs.  This  fact 
shows  the  need  for  organized  safety  in 
all  plants,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  small  establishments.” 

Safety  directors  attending  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  other  than  those  already  named, 
were  F.  M.  Culvern  of  Southern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  Thomas  Furness 
of  Champion  Paper  &  Fibre  Co.,  Bahnson 
C.  Hall,  Jr.,  of  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills,  C.  II. 
McAllister  of  Tide  Water  Power  Co.,  R.  A. 
Shaw  of  Sayles  Biltmore  Bleackeries,  and 
W.  P.  Vause  of  Duke  Power  Co. 

Also  attending  the  conference  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  were  Lewis  P.  Sor¬ 
rell,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor ; 
Frank  Crane,  Conciliator;  Almon  Barbour, 
Publicist;  and  the  following  safety  in¬ 
spectors:  Harry  E.  Billings  of  Pittsboro, 
John  R.  Bulla  of  Greensboro,  W.  C.  Creel 
of  Raleigh,  Robert  C.  Ellis  of  Spruce  Pine, 
J.  L.  Fitzgerald  of  Asheville,  George  W. 
King  of  Asheville,  W.  M.  Shaw  of  Raleigh, 
Reece  Shore  of  Raleigh,  Thomas  B.  Tyson 
of  Charlotte,  J.  Earle  Umstead  of  Raleigh, 
W.  G.  Watson  of  Raleigh,  and  E.  D.  Whit¬ 
ley,  Jr.,  of  Greenville. 


President  Truman  Calls  for 

National  Safety  Conference 

President  Truman  has  asked  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  to  call  a  National 
Safety  Conference  to  set  up  a  program 
for  (lie  reduction  of  industrial  deaths  and 
accidents. 

The  Safety  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  will  meet  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  May  18  to  assist 
in  planning  the  conference.  This  commit¬ 
tee  is  composed  of  13  nationally  known 
safety  experts  from  labor,  industry  and 
government. 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  will 
attend  the  meeting  as  a  member  of  the 
Safety  Advisory  Committee. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTION 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,102  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile,  service  and  mining  establishments 
employing  31,313  working  people  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  safety 
and  health  regulations  during  March. 

The  inspections  revealed  1,428  violations 
of  the  laws  and  regulations.  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  inspectors  also  noted  compliance 
witli  previously  made  recommendations  in 
1.295  cases. 

The  violations  and  compliances  noted 
during  March  were  as  follows: 


Viola- 

Comp  li- 

lions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

_  41 

32 

Child  Labor 

_ 468 

435 

Time  Records 

_  36 

40 

Drinking  Facilities 

_  16 

19 

Sanitation . . 

....  . 119 

1 9.9 

Seats  _ 

1 

2 

Safety  _ 

. ......270 

214 

First  Aid _ 

_  21 

25 

Other _ 

_ 456 

406 

Nine  complaints  alleging  violations  of 

the  child  labor  and 

maximum 

hour  laws 

were  investigated  by  Labor  Department 
inspectors  during  March.  Violations  were 
substantiated  and  immediate  compliance 
secured  in  six  of  these  cases.  The  viola¬ 
tions  were  not  substantiated  in  the  other 
three  cases.  Violations  were  found  and 
corrected  in  an  additional  complaint  case 
involving  safety  and  health  regulations. 

A  field  representative  of  a  magazine 
circulation  company  was  prosecuted  for 
violation  of  General  Statute  110-9  of  the 
Child  Labor  Law.  Found  guilty,  he  was 
given  a  suspended  prison  sentence,  fined 
$50  and  costs,  ordered  by  the  court  to  pay 
railroad  fare  home  for  the  minor  involved, 
and  to  pay  back  wages  owed  to  the  minor. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

Forty-two  establishments  engaged  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  interstate  commerce  were  in¬ 
spected  during  March  to  determine  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Federal  Wage-Hour  Law. 

Violations  of  the  overtime  provision 
(time  and  a  half  pay  after  40  hours  a 
week)  were  found  in  20  of  the  establish¬ 
ments  inspected.  Six  additional  establish¬ 
ments  were  violating  both  the  overtime 
provision  and  the  minimum  wage  provis¬ 
ion  (40  cents  an  hour).  Child  labor  viola¬ 
tions  also  were  found  in  two  of  the  firms. 
Failure  to  keep  the  required  records  was 
widespread  in  these  plants. 

Sixteen  of  the  firms  inspected  were  in 
compliance  with  the  law,  except  that  five 
of  these  were  not  keeping  the  required 
employee  and  pay  roll  records. 

A  total  of  $3,733.67  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  135  employees  during  March  by 
19  establishments.  The  back  wages  were 
paid  as  a  result  of  inspections  which  dis¬ 
closed  wage  and  hour  violations. 


Bank — An  institution  where  you  can 
borrow  money  if  you  can  present  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  you  don’t  need  it. 

Philosopher — One  who,  instead  of  cry¬ 
ing  over  spilt  milk,  consoles  himself  with 
the  thought  that  it  was  over  four  fifths 
water. 


EMPLOYMENT  GAINS  ARE  SHOWN  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA  MANUFACTURING 


Employment  Up  5,500  From 
February  Level 

North  Carolina  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  showed  a  net  increase  of  about  5,500 
employees  during  March. 

Employment  increased  1.4  per  cent 
above  the  February  level  and  was  2.6  per 
cent  higher  than  in  March  1947. 

Durable  goods  industries  showed  a  net 
gain  of  some  3,000  employees  during  the 
month,  of  which  2,800  were  in  various 
branches  of  the  lumber  and  timber  basic 
products  industries.  Logging  camps  and 
sawmills  alone  gained  about  2,600  work¬ 
ers. 

The  net  increase  in  employment  in  non¬ 
durable  goods  industries  amounted  to 
about  2,500  employees.  Textile  mills  gained 
2,100  workers  and  the  entire  textile  indus¬ 
try  employed  a  total  of  227,200  working 
people. 


Other  small  industries  showed  increases 
ranging  up  to  200  employees. 

The  over-all  gain  of  1.4  per  cent  brought 
employment  in  manufacturing  industries 
up  from  380,400  in  February  to  385,900  in 
March.  Compared  with  March  1947,  em¬ 
ployment  in  manufacturing  increased 
nearly  10,000  over  the  year. 


Building  Apprentices 

Nearly  10,000  apprentices  entered  the 
skilled  labor  force  in  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry  during  March,  according  to  reports 
from  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Bureau  reported  that  on  April  1  a 
total  of  124,294  apprentices  were  enrolled 
as  apprentices  in  the  building  trades.  This 
total  was  obtained  from  6,770  reports  from 
all  sections  of  the  United  States,  the  Bur¬ 
eau  pointed  out,  and  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  8.2  per  cent  over  the  March  1 
total. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

March  1948  Compared  With  February  1948  and  March  1947 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDUSTRY  Mm8>:> 

Feb. 

1948 

March 

1947 

Net 

Change 
From 
Feb.  1948 
io 

Mar.  1948 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

Feb.  1948  Mar.  1947 
to  to 

Mar.  1948  Mar.  1948 

All  Manufacturing*  . 

.385.9 

3S0.4 

376.0 

+  5.5 

+ 

1.4 

+  2.6 

Durable  Goods  . 

.  92.2 

89.2 

87.9 

+  3.0 

+ 

3.4 

+  4.9 

Nondurable  Goods  . 

.293.7 

291.2 

2S8.1 

+  2.5 

+ 

0.9 

+  1.9 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products  ... 

.  2.9 

2.9 

3.2 

—  9.4 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  . . 

.  4.6 

4.6 

4.5 

+  2.2 

Electrical  Machinery  . 

.  6.7 

6.5 

5.6 

+  0.2 

+ 

3.1 

+  19.6 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products  . 

.  37.8 

35.0 

36.7 

+  2.8 

+ 

8.0 

+  3.0 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

.  31.0 

28.4 

30.2 

+  2.6 

+ 

9.2 

+  2.6 

Planing  and  Plywood  . 

.  6.8 

6.6 

6.5 

-1-  0.2 

+ 

3.0 

+  4.6 

Furn.  and  Finished  Lumber  Products 

i  32.4 

32.6 

30.5 

—  0.2 

0.6 

+  6.2 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspg. 

24.9 

25.1 

22  4 

—  0.2 

— 

0.8 

+  11.2 

Wooden  Containers  . . . 

2.8 

2.6 

3.4 

+  0.2 

+ 

7.7 

—17.6 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . 

5.1 

4.9 

4.6 

+  0.2 

+ 

4.1 

+10.9 

Other  Durable  Goodst  . 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

—  3.6 

N ondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  . 

227.2 

225.1 

222.2 

+  2.1 

+ 

0.9 

+  2.3 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  . 

144.9 

143.2 

141.5 

+  IV 

+ 

1.2 

+  2.4 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills  . 

17.3 

17.0 

15.9 

+  0.3 

+ 

1.8 

+  8.8 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Mills  . 

4.7 

4.6 

5.2 

+  0.1 

+ 

2J2 

—  9.6 

Knitting  Mills  . 

49.8 

49.5 

48.9 

+  0.3 

+ 

0.6 

+  1.8 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat  Tex.  (except  w&w) 

5.6 

5.6 

5.8 

—  3.4 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Prods . 

8.4 

8.4 

8.2 

+  2.4 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  . 

16.6 

16.5 

16.2 

+  0.1 

+ 

0.6 

+  2.5 

Dairy  Products  . . 

Q  2 

9  2 

2.4 

—  83 

Bakery  Products  . 

5.5 

5.5 

5.2 

+  58 

Beverage  Industries . . 

3.3 

3.2 

2.7 

+  0.1 

+  3.1 

+22.2 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . 

16.0 

15.8 

15.7 

+  0.2 

+ 

1.3 

+  1.9 

Cigarettes . 

12.5 

12.4 

12.3 

+  0.1 

+ 

0.8 

+  1.6 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  . 

7.3 

7.3 

7.5 

—  2.7 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills.... 

6.1 

6.1 

6.0 

+  1.7 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Ind . 

5.2 

5.1 

4.8 

+  0.1 

+ 

2.0 

+  8.3 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . — 

10.1 

10.1 

10.6 

—  4.7 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsi  . 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

•Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

tlncludes  transportation  equipment  (except  auto);  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous 
metals  and  their  products. 

tlncludes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  ^Preliminary. 
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VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  FOR 

MARCH  IN  EXCESS  OF  $12,000,000 


Month’s  Total  Is  More  Than 
Double  Figure  for  Month 
of  February 


Building  projects  estimated  to  cost  $12,- 
070,279  were  approved  by  public  officials 
in  80  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns  dur¬ 
ing  March. 

The  1,583  projects  represented  a  117 
per  cent  increase  in  estimated  cost  over 
the  February  figure.  The  number  of  per¬ 
mits  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the 
number  issued  in  February. 

The  March  increases  reflected  both  the 
usual  spring  expansion  in  construction  ac¬ 
tivity  of  all  types  and  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  nonresidential  building. 

Nonresidential  Building  Up 

More  than  half  of  the  total  March  con¬ 
struction  costs  went  for  nonresidential 
buildings  estimated  to  cost  $6,745,069.  The 
total  included  construction  of  a  new  Lig- 
gett-Meyers  tobacco  factory  in  Durham  at 
a  cost  of  $2,436,000,  new  city  school  build¬ 
ings  in  Charlotte  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$500,000,  a  tobacco  warehouse  in  Green¬ 


ville  costing  $175,000,  and  a  Sears-Roebuck 
store  in  Winston-Salem  costing  $480,000. 

A  total  of  447  nonresidential  building 
permits  were  issued  during  March,  includ¬ 
ing  156  for  addition,  alteration  and  repair 
jobs  estimated  to  cost  $762,926.  The  non- 
lesidential  total  also  included  permits  for 
construction  of  95  stores  at  a  cost  of  $1,- 
417.545. 

Housebuilding  Also  Up 

Estimated  costs  of  residential  projects 
approved  in  March  were  $1,840,000  higher 
than  in  February.  Permits  for  794  houses, 
apartment  buildings  and  other  dwelling 
facilities  had  an  estimated  valuation  of 
$4,944,071,  including  $381,138  for  addition, 
alteration  and  repair  jobs. 

Residential  permits  included  697  one- 
l'amily  dwellings  at  an  average  estimated 
cost  of  about  $5,600  each  and  53  duplexes 
at  an  average  of  $6,038.  Besides  single 
family  dwellings  and  duplexes,  the  March 
total  included  five  hotels,  ten  apartment 
buildings,  15  tourist  cabins,  and  13  dwell¬ 
ings  to  be  built  in  conjunction  with  stores. 
The  residential  buildings  will  provide 
housing  for  894  families. 

The  26  North  Carolina  cities  of  more 
than  10,000  population  accounted  for  more 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MARCH  1947  AND  MARCH  1948 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Mar.  1047 

Mar.  1048 

Percent. 

Change 

Mar.  1947 

Mar.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  . . . . . 

938 

1,229 

+  31.0 

M, 135, 012 

$10,070,968 

+  143.6 

Residential  buildings - 

451 

594 

+  31.7 

2,461,980 

3,886,671 

+  57.9 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

146 

225 

+  54.1 

1,175,861 

5,260,408 

+  347.4 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

341 

410 

+  20.2 

497,171 

923,889 

+  85.8 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
FEBRUARY  1948  AND  MARCH  1948 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Feb.  1948 

Mar.  1048 

Percent. 

Change 

Feb.  1948 

Mar.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  ...  _ 

720 

1,229 

+  70.7 

$5,046,117 

$10,070,968 

+  99.6 

Residential  buildings _ _ __  - 

362 

594 

+  64.1 
+  125.0 
+  58.9 

2,496,806 

1.998.926 

3,886,671 

5.260.408 

+  55.7 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

100 

225 

+  163.2 
+  67.9 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  . 

'  258 

410 

550,385 

923,889 

than  $10,000,000  of  the  March  estimated 
costs.  Fifty-four  towns  of  smaller  popula¬ 
tion  reported  slightly  less  than  $2,000,000. 

Durham  led  the  reporting  cities  with 
$2,866,915.  Charlotte  was  second  with  $1,- 
712,441  and  Winston-Salem  third  with 
$904,451. 

A  man  called  up  a  bird  store  the  other 
day  and  said:  “Send  me  30,000  cockroaches 
at  once.” 

“What  in  heaven’s  name  do  you  want 
with  30,000  cockroaches?” 

“Well,”  replied  the  householder.  “I  am 
moving  today  and  my  lease  says  I  must 
leave  the  premises  here  in  exactly  the 
same  condition  in  which  I  found  them.” 

Type  of  March  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 


TYPE  OF  BLDG. 

Issued 

New  Housekeeping  Dwelling: 

No. 

Cost 

Single -family  structures  ...  . . 

..532 

$2,998,021 

Two -family  structures _ 

Single -family  and  two -family 

..  40 

244,950 

structure  with  store,  etc. _ 

Three-  and  four-family 

..  8 

28,700 

structures  ...  —  ....  - 

-  8 

200,000 

Five  or  more  family  structures 
Five  or  more  family  structures 
having  stores  or  shops 

..  2 

80,000 

therewith _ _ _ _ _ _ 

_  4 

335,000 

TOTAL _ 

..594 

$3,886,671 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  2 

Churches -  6 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  &  other  workshops  ^  24 

Garages,  commercial _  9 

Garages,  private -  57 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  11 

Institutional  buildings -  1 

Office  buildings,  including  banks..  6 

Public  buildings -  2 

Public  works  and  utilities _  1 

Educational  buildings _  8 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  stables, 
barns,  etc.  ...  ..6 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  73 
All  other  nonresidential _  19 


TOTAL, _ 225  $5,260,408 

Additions,  Alterations,  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings . . 286  $  265,663 

To  nonhousekeeping-residen¬ 
tial  buildings _  2  1,000 

To  nonresidential  buildings _ 122  657,226 


TOTAL _ 410  $  923,889 


$  22,800 
199,500 

2,768,666 

167,800 

36,100 

79,725 

38,000 

47,750 

82,488 

2,400 

511,014 


2,850 

1,219,295 

82,020 


SUMMARY  OF  MARCH  1948  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

TOTAL  OF  MARCH  1947  INCLUDED  FOR  COMPARISON 


CITY 

No.  ol 
Build- 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 
Estimated  Cost  |  No.  Families 

New  Nonresidential 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera  - 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  ol  All 
Construction  Work 

ings 

Mar.  1947 

Mar.  194S| 

Mar.  1947  |Mar.  1948 

Mar.  194  7 

Mar.  1948 

Mar.  194  7 

Mar.  1948 

Mar.  194  7 

Mar.  1948 

TOTAL  ... 

1,229 

$2, 461, 980|$3, 886,671 

515 

701 

$1,175.861|$5,260.408 

$  497,171 

$  923,889 

$4,135,012 

$10,070,968 

103.  Asheville. . . . 

53 

131,300 

102,900 

21 

16 

57,150 

95,425 

10,956 

26,351 

199,406 

224,676 

108.  Burlington _ 

59 

117,200 

133,850 

25 

22 

42,580 

50,820 

17,000 

26,500 

176,780 

211,170 

113.  Charlotte _ 

120 

464,500 

652,300 

82 

84 

157,951 

1,012,491 

85,770 

47,650 

708,221 

1,712,441 

117.  Concord  . . .  ... 

10 

21,900 

37,000 

7 

8 

13,700 

0 

2,000 

3,500 

37,600 

40,500 

120.  Durham _ 

96 

201,850 

292,950 

43 

59 

72,750 

2,480,990 

40,075 

92,975 

314,675 

2,866,915 

123.  Elizabeth  City 

* 

26,820 

12 

11,575 

_ 

1,150 

39,545 

125.  Fayetteville _ 

91 

67,000 

366.801 

23 

70 

4,350 

90,800 

18,850 

17,229 

90,200 

474,830 

128.  Gastonia _ 

34 

10,500 

79,000 

6 

24 

340,300 

23,720 

10,900 

1,500 

361,700 

104,220 

130.  Goldsboro _ 

23 

25,500 

72,800 

6 

16 

15,500 

3,200 

600 

9,400 

41,600 

85.400 

133.  Greensboro _ _ 

111 

305,900 

301,800 

54 

77 

43,050 

156,615 

37,130 

89,630 

386.080 

548,045 

134.  Greenville _ 

20 

27,500 

88,700 

5 

17 

202,600 

1SS.000 

0 

0 

230,100 

276,700 

141.  Hickory _ _ _ _ 

24 

149,500 

75,000 

32 

16 

2,300 

8,300 

2,850 

9,450 

154,650 

92,750 

142.  High  Point . . . . . 

122 

116,050 

443,900 

27 

71 

7,125 

47,375 

12,450 

128.766 

135,625 

620,041 

146.  Kinston _ _ 

14 

5,000 

57,300 

1 

11 

11.400 

12,000 

2.400 

1,800 

18,800 

71,100 

150.  Lexington _ 

29 

52,150 

100,600 

12 

21 

5,300 

57,1001  17,800 

15,450 

75,250 

173,150 

162.  New  Bern . . . . 

* 

55.000 

9 

0 

3,000 

58,000 

169.  Raleigh _ _ _ 

67 

121,350 

335,770 

24 

56 

22,200 

167,500 

21.050 

7.250 

164,600 

510,520 

171.  R.eidsville  _ _ _ 

24 

35,500 

95.S00 

14 

17 

5,200 

51,000 

3,000 

23,500 

43,700 

170.300 

175.  Rocky  Mount _ _ _ 

44 

44,000 

110,000 

10 

15 

23,050  31,0001  7,400 

136,200 

74.450 

277,200 

177.  Salisbury. . . . . . 

24 

41,300 

1  32,700 

10 

10 

6,600  24,400 

9,965 

5,650 

57,865 

62,750 

180.  Shelby  .  _ _ 

13 

65,500 

|  43,800 

16 

9 

12,500 

56,250 

0 

0 

78,000 

100.050 

187.  Statesville  ... .. 

16 

12,000 

63,900 

4 

12 

37,500!  13.500 

0 

0 

49,500 

77.400 

190.  Thomasville  .  _ 

12 

23,500  29,500 

6 

9 

2,300 

10,925 

1,000 

0 

1  26,800 

40,425 

196.  Wilmington _  _ _ 

89 

37,500 

85,800 

11 

12 

15.400 

84,877 

61.105 

23,757 

114,005 

1  94,434 

.197.  Wilson . . . . . . 

38 

71,3001  149,900 

16 

25 

10,0001  31,900  21.500 

|  49,700 

102,800 

231,500 

198.  Winston-Salem.  

96 

232,360|  134,600 

39 

24 

53,480|  562,220 

1  109,220 

207.631 

t  395,060 

904.451 

No  report  received. 
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Wage-Hour  Overtime  EARNINGS  OF  TAR  HEEL  MANUFACTURING 
Exemption  Will  Affect  WORKERS  80%  OF  NATIONAL  AVERAGE 

Motor  Carrier  Workers 


New  interpretative  Bulletin  Is 
Issued  by  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor 

Many  employees  in  North  Carolina’s  ex¬ 
tensive  motor  carrier  industry  will  be  af¬ 
fected  by  a  newly  revised  interpretation 
of  overtime  exemptions  under  the  Fair  La¬ 
bor  Standards  Act  (Federal  Wage-Hour 
Law) . 

A  new  interpretative  bulletin  intended 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  concerning  application  of  the  over¬ 
time  exemption  to  motor  carrier  workers 
has  been  issued  by  the  Wage-Hour  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Copies  of  the  bulletin  may 
be  obtained  free  upon  request  to  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Labor. 

The  new  interpretative  bulletin  reflects 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  defining 
the  scope  of  the  overtime  exemption, 
which  applies  to  some  470,000  motor  car¬ 
rier  employees  throughout  the  nation.  The 
bulletin  also  is  revised  in  accordance  with 
the  Portal-to-Portal  Act  of  1947  and  super¬ 
cedes  all  previous  interpretations,  bul¬ 
letins,  and  opinion  letters  on  this  subject. 

The  exemption  from  payment  of  over¬ 
time  applies  to  drivers,  drivers’  helpers, 
loaders  and  mechanics,  as  defined  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who 
are  within  the  Commission’s  authority  to 
establish  qualifications  and  maximum 
hours  of  work  because  of  the  “safety  of 
operations”  involved  in  their  work. 

Number  of  Minors  Certified  for 
Employment  Increases  Dur¬ 
ing  Month  of  April 

A  total  of  1,577  ’teen  age  boys  and  girls 
were  certified  for  gainful  employment  in 
North  Carolina  industries  by  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  Public  Welfare  during  the 
month  of  April. 

The  figure  represents  a  slight  increase 
over  the  March  total  of  1,466  minors 
certified.  A  total  of  791  minors  16  and  17 
years  of  age  were  certified  for  the  first 
time  during  April  to  enter  full-time  jobs, 
compared  wdth  726  in  March. 

The  largest  group  certified  was  the  16 
and  17-year-olds,  numbering  1.252.  Among 
this  group,  791  were  certified  for  full-time 
jobs,  174  were  reissued  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  certificates,  and  287  were  certified 
for  vacation  and  part-time  work.  Occupa¬ 
tions  selected  by  minors  in  this  age  group 
included  702  in  manufacturing  jobs,  549 
(Continued  on  page  three) 


Safety  Awards 


A  total  of  some  250  North  Carolina  in¬ 
dustrial  firms  had  qualified  for  the  Labor 
Department’s  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  at  the  end  of  May  by  mak¬ 
ing  improvements  in  their  plant  accident 
rates  during  1947.  More  than  200  of  these 
firms  have  been  listed  in  previous  issues 
of  North  Carolina  Labor  and  Industry. 
Listed  below  are  additional  firms  which 
have  qualified: 

Marion  Hosiery  Mills,  Marion. 

Granite  Machine  Co.,  Granite  Falls. 

Asheville  Steel  &  Salvage  Co.,  Asheville. 

Salisbury  Laundry,  Salisbury. 

Virginia  Mills,  Swepsonville. 

Beaunit  Mills,  Statesville. 

Peck  Mfg.  Co.  of  North  Carolina,  War- 
renton. 

National  Carbon  Co.,  Charlotte. 

Wilkesboro  Mfg.  Co.,  North  Wilkesboro. 

Hanes  Hosiery  Mills,  Winston-Salem. 

Shuford  Mills,  Granite  Falls. 

Small  Plants 

Sunshine  Cleaners,  Kannapolis. 

Ted  Solomon  Cleaners,  Kannapolis. 

Landis  Dry  Cleaning  &  Pressing  Co., 
Landis. 

Sunshine  Laundry,  China  Grove. 

Pless  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  China  Grove. 

Hartline  Dry  Cleaners,  Salisbury. 

Stokes  Devereux  Cleaners,  Spencer. 

Benton  Dry  Cleaning  Works,  Spencer. 

Delux  Cleaners,  Salisbury. 

Rowan  Laundry,  Salisbury. 

Salisbury  Cleaners,  Salisbury. 

Sui>er  Service  Cleaners,  Salisbury. 

Hunter  Bros.  Co.,  Statesville. 

Kendrick  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Plant  No. 
1,  Mt.  Holly. 

Bennett  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Kings  Moun¬ 
tain. 

Jackson  &  Bell  Co.,  Wilmington. 

Sonoco  Products  Co.,  Rockingham. 

The  Statesville  Daily  &  Landmark  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Statesville. 

Imperial  Hosiery  Mills,  Mocksville. 

Walton  Hosiery  Mills,  Statesville. 

Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Burlington. 

Stanly  Dairies,  Albemarle. 

Yadkin  Brick  Yards,  New  London. 

Tabor  City  Ice  Plant,  Tabor  City. 

Sink  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Thomasville. 

Murphy’s  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Thomas¬ 
ville. 

Gennett  Mfg.  Co..  Asheville. 

Caudell  Lumber  Co.,  Mocksville. 

The  Courier-Tribune,  Asheboro. 

Dixie  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Asheboro. 


State  and  National  Differential 
Has  Been  Narrowed 
Since  1943 


Substantial  progress  has  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years  in  narrowing  the 
differential  between  earnings  of  North 
Carolina  workers  and  those  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

A  recent  study  made  by  the  Division  of 
Statistics  shows  that  five  years  ago,  in 
March  194.3,  hourly  earnings  of  North 
Carolina  workers  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  averaged  58  cents  and  amounted  to 
only  62  per  cent  of  the  national  average 
of  93  cents  at  that.  time.  In  March  1948, 
however,  the  North  Carolina  average  had 
risen  to  $1.03,  or  nearly  80  per  cent  of 
the  national  average  of  $1.29  in  March. 

Hourly  earnings  of  North  Carolina 
manufacturing  workers  have  risen  77.6 
per  cent  during  the  last  five  years,  the 
study  shows.  During  the  same  period  the 
national  average  rose  only  38.7  per  cent. 
Average  weekly  earnings  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  industry  likewise  have  risen  67.4  per 
cent  in  five  years — from  $23.41  to  $41.30 
—while  the  national  weekly  average  rose 
only  25  per  cent — from  $41.75  to  $52.25. 

This  increase  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  North  Carolina  industrial  workers 
are  earning  enough  to  keep  up  with  in¬ 
flation  and  the  rising  cost  of  living.  It 
does  mean  that  the  trend  of  their  earn¬ 
ings  is  upward ;  that  we  have  made  and 
are  continuing  to  make  real  progress  in 
coming  nearer  to  the  national  average  of 
earnings  and  purchasing  power. 

If  the  same  State  and  national  rates  of 
increase  were  to  continue,  North  Carolina 
would  outstrip  the  national  average  in  an¬ 
other  five  years.  That,  of  course,  is  not 
to  be  expected,  because  the  combination 
of  unusual  circumstances  which  produced 
North  Carolina’s  high  rate  of  increase 
during  the  last  five  years  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely.  Already,  a  “leveling- 
out”  process  is  taking  place. 

Despite  this  leveling  out,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  gap  between  State  and 
national  hourly  and  weekly  average  earn¬ 
ings  has  been  partly  closed  during  the 
last  five  years.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
some  further  contracting  of  that  gap  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  ahead.  ^ 


Durable  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  Char¬ 
lotte. 

Deluxe  Cleaners,  Rockingham. 

J.  P.  Green  Milling  Co.,  Mocksville. 
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Workweek,  Earnings 

Drop  Slightly  in  April 


1  Per  Cent  Decline  in  Workweek 
Causes  Fractional  Drop  in 
Weekly  Earnings 


Average  weekly  earnings  dropped  0.9 
per  cent  in  North  Carolina  industry  dur¬ 
ing  April  as  the  result  of  a  1  per  cent 
decline  in  the  length  of  the  workweek  in 
a  majority  of  industries. 

Hourly  earnings  showed  the  usual  fluc¬ 
tuations,  but  remained  substantially  un¬ 
changed  from  the  March  level. 

Weekly  earnings  averaged  $40.06 ; 
hourly  earnings,  nearly  $1.01 ;  and  the 
workweek  averaged  39.7  hours. 

Weekly  earnings  decreased  in  23  indus¬ 
tries  and  increased  in  14  others.  Hourly 
earnings  fluctuated  upward  slightly  in  20 
industries  and  declined  slightly  in  17. 
The  workweek  was  shorter  in  22  indus¬ 
tries  and  longer  in  15. 

The  most  marked  decreases  in  average 
weekly  earnings  occurred  in  knitting 
mills.  Earnings  in  full-fashion  hosiery 
fell  5.8  per  cent  along  with  a  5.7  per 
cent  decline  in  the  workweek.  In  seamless 
hosiery  mills,  weekly  earnings  dropped 
4.5  per  cent  along  with  a  4.2  per  cent  de¬ 
cline  in  the  workweek. 

The  story  was  the  other  way  around 
in  two  industries — cigarette  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants. 
The  length  of  the  workweek  in  cigarette 
plants  increased  8.2  per  cent,  bringing  av¬ 
erage  weekly  earnings  up  7.2  per  cent. 
Stemmeries  and  redrying  plants  had  an 
11.9  per  cent  seasonal  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  workweek,  which  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  17.4  per  cent  increase  in 
average  weekly  earnings. 

The  most  significant  increase  in  average 
hourly  earnings  occurred  in  logging  camps 
and  sawmills,  in  which  hourly  earnings 
went  up  6.7  iter  cent. 

Manufacturing  industries  as  a  group 
reported  average  weekly  earnings  of 
$40.54,  average  hourly  earnings  of  nearly 
$1.03,  and  a  workweek  of  39.4  hours.  Non¬ 
manufacturing  industries  reported  av¬ 
erage  weekly  earnings  of  $36.23,  average 
hourly  earnings  oK86.7  cents,  and  a  work¬ 
week  of  41.8  hours. 

Durable  goods  industries  averaged 
$37.74  per  week  and  91.3  cents  an  hour. 
Nondurable  goods  averaged  $41.03  per 
week  and  nearly  $1.05  an  hour. 


APPRENTICE  PROGRAMS  APPROVED 

BY  STATE  APPRENTICESHIP  COUNCIL 


Training  Agreements  Are 
Concluded  With  Ninety-one 
Apprentices 


The  State  Apprenticeship  Council  in 
May  approved  51  new  apprentice  training 
programs  to  be  established  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  building  construction,  mechanical  and 
service  industries. 

Apprenticeship  agreements  were  con¬ 
cluded  with  91  young  people  during  the 


month  for  entry  into  training  programs. 

Continuing  a  trend  which  has  been 
growing  over  the  past  year,  the  majority 
of  programs  approved  and  agreements 
signed  in  May  were  for  training  in  various 
branches  of  the  building  industry. 

The  young  people  entering  these  pro¬ 
grams  will  receive  on-the-job  training 
under  supervision  of  experienced  work¬ 
men,  supplemented  by  related  technical 
instruction.  Their  periods  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  last  two,  three  or  four  years,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  type  of  trade  selected. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

April  1948  Compared  with  March  1948 


Average  Per  Average  Per  Average  Per 
INDUSTRY  Weekly  Cent  Hourly  Cent  Hrs.  Per  Cent 

Earnings  Change  Earnings  Change  Week  Change 


All  Manufacturing  . 

.$40.54 

_ 

1.5 

102.8 

_ 

0.1 

39.4 

_ 

1.5 

Durable  Goods . 

.  37.74 

— 

1.1 

91.3 

+ 

0.3 

41.3 

— 

1.4 

Nondurable  Goods . 

.  41.03 

— 

1.6 

104.9 

— 

0.3 

39.1 

-  - 

1.3 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products . 

.$45.95 

— 

2.3 

107.4 

— 

0.2 

42.8 

— 

2.1 

Electrical  Machinery . 

.  39.63 

+ 

1.8 

99.3 

+ 

0.8 

39.9 

+ 

1.0 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

.  46.41 

+ 

0.2 

106.0 

— 

0.3 

43.8 

+ 

0.5 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products . 

.  35.11 

— 

1.8 

79.5 

+ 

0.6 

44.2 

2.4 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

.  34.4S 

— 

2.2 

83.2 

+ 

6.7 

41.4 

— 

8.4 

Planing  and  Plywood . . 

.  36.04 

— 

1.4 

80.4 

— 

0.2 

44.8 

— 

1.3 

Furn.,  and  Finished  Lumber  Products . 

.  36.34 

— 

1.9 

89.5 

— 

0.1 

40.6 

— 

1.9 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedsprings... 

.  36.32 

— 

2.1 

90.0 

+ 

0.1 

40.4 

— 

2.2 

Wooden  Containers . . . 

.  31.53 

+ 

0.8 

72.4 

+ 

0.4 

43.6 

+ 

0.5 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . . . 

.  34.26 

— 

0.7 

87.1 

+ 

2.0 

39.3 

2.7 

Other  Durable  Goods* . 

.  45.74 

+ 

2.0 

111.5 

+ 

0.4 

41.0 

+ 

1.5 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 

.$40.84 

— 

2.4 

105.5 

— 

0.3 

38.7 

_ 

2.3 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

.  41.14 

— 

2.3 

105.2 

— 

0.4 

39.1 

— 

2.0 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

.  48.39 

— 

0.2 

111.1 

+ 

1.3 

43.6 

— 

1.4 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills . 

.  43.76 

+ 

1.1 

102.1 

0.3 

42.9 

+ 

1.4 

Knitting  Mills . 

.  37.94 

3.9 

105.7 

no  eh. 

35.9 

4.0 

Full-fashion  Hosiery . 

.  44.61 

— 

5.8 

121.9 

— 

0.1 

36.6 

_ 

5.7 

Seamless  Hosiery . 

.  31.48 

— 

4.5 

92.8 

— 

0.2 

33.9 

_ 

4.2 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex.  (except  W&W). 

.  41.59 

— 

4.1 

107.0 

— 

1.3 

38.9 

_ 

2.8 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products . 

.  30.41 

— 

2.9 

85.1 

+ 

1.1 

35.7 

_ 

4.0 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

.  34.18 

+ 

1.9 

79.8 

+ 

0.8 

42.8 

+ 

0.9 

Dairy  Products . 

.  38.16 

+ 

0.7 

84.3 

+ 

0.4 

45.3 

+ 

0.4 

Bakery  Products . 

.  34.86 

+ 

1.0 

85.5 

+ 

1.2 

40.8 

0.2 

Beverage  Products . 

.  35,52 

2.4 

76.6 

+ 

0.3 

46.4 

_ 

2.5 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 

.  43.66 

+ 

7.6 

107.7 

0.6 

40.5 

+ 

8.0 

Cigarettes . 

.  45.81 

+ 

7.2 

11.5 

— 

0.8 

41.1 

+ 

8.2 

Paper  and  Allied  Products . 

.  56.96 

2.1 

130.0 

— 

1.7 

43.8 

0.5 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills . 

.  60.86 

— 

2.0 

136.1 

_ 

2.3 

44.7 

+ 

0.2 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Products  51.82 

+ 

1.3 

128.1 

+ 

1.8 

40.5 

0.2 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . 

.  39.60 

+ 

0.4 

97.8 

+ 

1 5 

40.5 

10 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf . 

Nonmanufacturing 

.  38.10 

0.2 

95.0 

0.5 

40.1 

+  0.3 

Total . . . 

.$36.23 

+ 

3.7 

86.7 

+ 

1.5 

41.8 

+ 

2_2 

Retail . 

99  99 

+ 

1.4 

75.0 

+ 

1.8 

39.0 

0.3 

Wholesale . 

.  47.36 

0.2 

105.4 

0.5 

44.9 

+ 

0.2 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning... 

.  27.21 

+ 

2.8 

57.4 

+ 

1.4 

47.4 

+ 

1.3 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries 

.  37.33 

0.9 

85.7 

+ 

2.9 

43.5 

3.8 

Trans.,  Comm.  &  Other  Public  Utilities... 

.  44.45 

— 

0.2 

106.9 

+ 

0.5 

41.6 

0.7 

Hotels . . . 

.  20.13 

— 

1.6 

43.1 

0.7 

46.7 

11 

Stemmeries  and  R'edrying  Plants . 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage 

.  37.20 
.  51.17 

+17.4 
+  8.9 

92.0  +  4.8  40.4 

No  hours  renorted. 

+11.9 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg.... 

$40.06 

— 

0.9 

100.9 

no  cb. 

39.7 

— 

1.0 

*i^nnrnan^tiranSp0rtaUon  (except  aut°)  I  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  SHOWS 
DECREASE  OF  NEARLY  1%  DURING  APRIL 


A  total  of  841  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile,  service  and  mining  establishments 
employing  22,583  working  people  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  safety 
and  health  regulations  during  April. 

The  inspections  revealed  1,650  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  laws  and  regulations.  At  the 
same  time,  the  inspectors  noted  compli¬ 
ance  with  previous  inspection  recom¬ 
mendations  in  1,692  instances. 

The  violations  reported  and  compliances 


noted  during  April 

were  as  follows : 

Viola- 

GomplA- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

_  46 

53 

Child  Labor _ 

_ 631 

449 

Time  Records _ 

_  49 

35 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities _ 

_  27 

15 

Sanitation _ 

..  140 

148 

Seats _ 

_  1 

o 

Safety  _ 

_ _ 272 

435 

First  Aid _ 

_  19 

19 

Other _ 

- 465 

536 

In  addition  to  routine  inspections,  16 
complaints  alleging  child  labor  and  maxi¬ 
mum  hour  law  violations  were  investi¬ 
gated  by  Departmental  inspectors.  Viola¬ 
tions  were  found  and  corrected  in  twelve 
of  these  cases.  In  the  other  four,  the  in¬ 
spector  was  unable  to  substantiate  the  al¬ 
leged  violations. 


Wage-Hour  Inspections 

In  56  establishments  inspected  under 
the  Federal  Wage-Hour  Law,  violations 
of  the  overtime  requirement  of  time  and 
a  half  pay  for  hours  after  40  per  week 
were  found  in  43  firms.  A  small  number 
of  minimum  wage  violations  were  noted 
and  one  establishment  was  violating  the 
child  labor  provision  of  the  Wage-Hour 
Law. 

Back  wages  totaling  $5,954.36  were  paid 
to  167  employees  by  28  firms  in  which  pre¬ 
vious  inspections  had  disclosed  minimum 
wage  or  overtime  violations. 


Elevator  Inspections 


Mr.  Pryor  E.  Sugg,  the  Department  of 
Labor’s  elevator  inspector,  made  more 
than  200  inspections  during  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year. 

In  the  January  through  April  period, 
Sugg  made  98  tests  and  inspections  of 
new  elevator  installations,  57  inspections 
of  elevators  already  in  use,  and  50  com¬ 
pliance  inspections.  He  also  approved 
plans  and  specifications  for  64  new  eleva¬ 
tor  installations,  issued  91  certificates  of 
compliance,  held  34  conferences  with 
representatives  of  elevator  concerns,  and 
condemned  two  elevators  which  were  be¬ 
yond  repair  of  too  dangerous  to  be  used. 


Number  of  Minors  Certified  for 

Employment  Increases  During  April 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

in  nonmanufacturing  work,  and  11  in  con¬ 
struction. 

The  April  total  of  1,577  included  1,027 
boys  and  550  girls.  Part-time  and  vaca¬ 
tion  employment  certificates  were  issued 
to  310  minors  aged  14  and  15  for  work 
outside  school  hours.  Fifteen  boys  aged 
12  and  13  were  certified  for  news  delivery 
work  outside  school  hours. 


Industries  Employ  2.6  Per  Cent 
More  Workers  Than 
Year  Ago 

Total  employment  in  North  Carolina 
manufacturing  industries  dropped  0.9  per 
cent  during  April  for  a  net  loss  of  approxi¬ 
mately  3,300  workers  employed. 

Despite  the  April  decline,  however, 
manufacturing  employment  was  still  2.6 
per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  April  1947. 
The  industries  employed  a  total  of  382,- 
600  working  people  in  April  this  year, 
compared  with  372,900  in  April  1947.  In- 
March  this  year,  the  total  employment 
figure  stood  at  385,900. 

Employment  decreases  in  April  were 
most  pronounced  in  textile  mills,  which 
lost  about  1,200  workers ;  logging  camps 
and  sawmills,  down  600 ;  and  chemicals 
and  allied  products,  down  500. 


Industries  showing  significant  employ¬ 
ment  increases  during  April  were  wooden 
container  manufacturing,  up  10.7  per  cent 
for  a  net  gain  of  300  employees ;  beverage 
industries,  up  6.1  per  cent  for  a  gain  of 
200;  and  dairy  products,  up  4.5  per  cent 
for  a  gain  of  100. 

The  employment  decreases  in  April  were 
spread  throughout  both  durable  and  non¬ 
durable  goods  manufacturing  industries. 
The  durable  goods  group  experienced  a 
net  loss  of  some  1,700  employees  and  non¬ 
durable  goods  industries  a  loss  of  about 
1,600. 

Employment  in  all  branches  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  decreased  0.5  per  cent  for  a 
net  loss  of  some  1,200  working  people  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  About  two-thirds  of  this 
decrease  in  textiles  occurred  in  full-fash¬ 
ion  and  seamless  hosiery  mills,  which  lost 
some  800  employees. 


ESTIMATED  MANUF^ 
NORT 

VCTURING  EIV 
H  CAROLINA 

DIVISION  OF  STil 
jabor  Statistics,  U. 

ith  March  1948 

sands  of  Employees) 

IPLOYMENT  IN 

PREPARED  BY 
In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  I 

April  1948  Compared  W 

(In  Thou 

LTISTICS 

S.  Department  of  Labor 

ind  April  1947 

INDUSTRY 

April» 

1948 

March 

1948 

Net 

Change 
April  From 

1947  March  1948 

to 

April  1948 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

Mar.  1948  April  1947 
to  to 

April  1948  April  1948 

All  Manufacturing* . 

.3S2.6 

3S5.9 

372.9 

—  3.3 

—  0.9 

+  2.6 

Durable  Goods . 

.  90.5 

92.2 

87.8 

—  1.7 

—  1.8 

+  3.1 

Nondurable  Goods . . . 

.292.1 

293.7 

285.1 

—  1.6 

—  0.5 

+  2.5 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products . 

.  2.9 

2.9 

3.2 

—  9.4 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

.  4.6 

4.6 

4.2 

+  9.5 

Electrical  Machinery . 

.  6.5 

6.7 

5.7 

—  0.2 

—  3.0 

+14.0 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products... 

.  37.2 

37.8 

37.1 

—  0.6 

—  1.6 

+  0.3 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

.  30.4 

31.0 

30.5 

—  0.6 

—  1.9 

—  0.3 

Planing  and  Plywood . 

6.8 

6.8 

6.6 

+  3.0 

Furn.,  &  Finished  Lumber  Products... 

31.9 

32.4 

30.1 

—  0.5 

—  1.5 

+  6.0 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs.. 

24.3 

24.9 

22.4 

—  0.6 

—  2.4 

+  8.5 

Wooden  Containers . . 

.  3.1 

2.8 

3.4 

+  0.3 

+10.7 

—  8.8 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . 

4.9 

5.1 

4.7 

—  0.2 

—  3.9 

+  4.3 

Other  Durable  Goods  f . 

2.5 

2.7 

2.8 

—  0.2 

—  7.4 

—10.7 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 

226.0 

227.2 

220.6 

—  1.2 

—  0.5 

+  2.4 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

.144.7 

144.9 

141.5 

—  0.2 

—  0.1 

+  2.3 

Rayon  ant  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

17.4 

17.3 

15.8 

+  0.1 

+  0.6 

+  10.1 

Woolen  &  Worsted  Textile  Mills . 

4.5 

4.7 

5.0 

—  0.2 

—  4.3 

—10.0 

Knitting  Mills . . . 

49.0 

49.8 

47.7 

—  0.8 

—  1.6 

+  2.7 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex.  (except  w&w) 

5.5 

5.6 

5.7 

—  0.1 

—  1.8 

—  3.5 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products 

S.4 

S.4 

8.0 

+  5.0 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

17.0 

16.7 

16.6 

+  0.3 

+  1.8 

+  2.4 

Dairy  Products . . 

2.3 

2  2 

2.5 

+  0.1 

+  4.5 

—  8.0 

Bakery  Products . . 

5.5 

5.5 

5.2 

4-  5  S 

Beverage  Industries . 

3.5 

3.3 

2.9 

+  0.2 

+  6.1 

+20.7 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 

15.9 

15.8 

15.1 

+  0.1 

+  0.6 

+  5.3 

Cigarettes . . . 

12.6 

12.5 

12.2 

■  +  0.1 

+  0.8 

+  3.3 

Paper  and  Allied  Products . . 

7.3 

7.3 

7.5 

—  2.7 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills... 

6.1 

6.1 

6.0 

+  IV 

Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Ind. 

5.2 

5.2 

4.7 

+10.6 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . 

9.6 

10.1 

9.8 

—  0.5 

—  5.0 

—  2.0 

Other  Nondurable  Goods'! . 

2.7 

3.0 

2.8 

—  0.3 

—10.0 

—  3.6 

*Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

(■Includes  transportation  equipment  (except  auto);  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous 
metals  and  their  products. 

^Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  ^Preliminary. 
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APRIL  BUILDING  PERMITS  VALUED  AT  $$,817,370 


Permits  for  1.318  building  projects  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $8,S17,370  were  issued  by 
public  officials  in  77  North  Carolina  cities 
and  towns  during  April. 

The  number  of  permits  issued  was  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  in  March,  but  the 
total  estimated  cost  dropped  more  than 
.$3,000,000  from  the  March  total  of  $12,- 
070,279. 

Despite  the  drop  in  total  estimated 
costs,  the  April  building  total  indicates  a 
continuation  of  the  widespread  moderate 
building  activity  which  has  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  North  Carolina  during  the  past 
two  years. 

Building  authorized  by  the  municipali¬ 
ties  in  April  was  as  follows:  804  permits 
for  $4,839,179  worth  of  new  residential 
buildings  and  461  permits  for  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs  to  residential 
buildings ;  301  permits  for  construction  of 
$3,020,525  worth  of  new  nonresidential 
buildings  and  136  permits  for  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs  to  nonresidential 
buildings.  The  total  amount  for  resi¬ 
dential  building  was  $5,344,466 ;  for  non¬ 
residential  building,  $3,472,904. 

The  estimated  cost  of  nonresidential 
buildings  authorized  in  April  was  only 
about  half  of  the  March  total,  but  resi¬ 


dential  building  was  some  $400,000  higher 
than  in  March. 

Residential  construction  authorized  in¬ 
cluded  728  permits  for  single-family  dwell¬ 
ings  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $4,253,0S5 
and  an  average  cost  of  $5,842  each,  ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates  given  by  builders.  In 
addition  to  the  single-family  units,  39 
permits  were  issued  for  duplexes,  two  for 
hotels.  29  for  residences  in  conjunction 
with  shops,  one  for  an  apartment  building, 
and  five  for  various  kinds  of  non-house¬ 
keeping  residential  structures. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  in¬ 
cluded  100  stores,  41  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  10  churches,  six  amusement  places, 
75  private  garages,  23  commercial  garages, 
six  service  stations,  15  office  buildings, 
two  public  utility  buildings,  one  school 
building,  one  institutional  building  and  30 
unclassified  structures. 

Durham  led  the  reporting  cities  with 
estimated  costs  totaling  $1,329,502.  Char¬ 
lotte  was  second  with  $788,219,  Winston- 
Salem  third  with  $587,017  and  Greens¬ 
boro  fourth  with  $551,205. 

North  Carolina’s  26  cities  of  more  than 
10,000  population  accounted  for  $6,825,245 
of  the  April  total.  Fifty-one  towns  of 
smaller  population  reported  the  re¬ 
mainder. 


President  Truman  Calls  Nation 
Wide  Industrial  Safety 
Conference 


A  National  Industrial  Safety  Confer¬ 
ence  has  been  called  to  meet  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  September  21-23. 

The  conference  was  called  by  President 
Truman  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
practical,  nation-wide  program  for  reduc¬ 
ing  industrial  accidents.  Details  of  the 
Conference  are  being  handled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  its  Safety  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 

Commissioner  Sliuford  last  month  at¬ 
tended  committee  meetings  in  Washington 
to  help  plan  the  Conference. 


Type  of  April  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Bldgs,  lor  Which 


Permlls  Were 

TYPE  OF  BLDG.  Issued 

New  Housekeeping  Dwelling:  No.  Cost 

Single -family  structures _ 492  $2,975,885 

Two-family  structures _  35  269,245 

Single-  and  2 -family  structure 

with  store,  etc. _  28  142,349 

Five  or  more  family  structures  ..  1  26,700 


TOTAL _ 556  $3,414,179 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  2  $  24,500 

Churches _  9  122,900 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

etc _  26  252,650 

Garages,  commercial _ _  20  274,737 

Garages,  private _  62  29,830 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  ..  ..  6  38,450 

Office  buildings,  including  banks..  12  189,042 

Public  buildings  (federal,  state 

county  and  local)  _ _ _  2  126,075 

Public  works  and  utilities  . . 1  20,000 

Educational  buildings _  1  850,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors  offices,  etc _ _  14  19,115 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  79  696,046 

All  other  nonresidential _  11  2,555 


TOTAL _ 245  $2,645,900 

Additions,  Alterations,  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings - 391  $  334, S27 

Nonhousekeaping- residential 

buildings _ _ 10  101,535 

Nonresidential  buildings . . __11S  328,804 


TOTAL.  _ 519  $  765,166 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

APRIL  1947  AND  APRIL  1948 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

April  1947 

April  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

April  1947 

April  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  — . _ 

1,272 

1,320 

+  3.8 

$  4,073,343 

$6,825,245 

+  67.6 

Residential  buildings - 

637 

556 

—  12.7 

2,411,084 

3,414,179 

+  41.6 

Nonresidential  buildings _  . 

214 

245 

+  14.5 

1,184,553 

2,645,900 

+  123.4 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

421 

519 

+  23.3 

477,706 

765,166 

+  60.2 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MARCH  1948  AND  APRIL  1948 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Mar.  1948 

April  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

Mar.  1948 

April  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ _ _ 

1,229 

1,320 

+  7.4 

$10,070,968 

$6,825,245 

—  32.2 

Residential  buildings _  _ 

594 

556 

—  6.4 

3,886,671 

3,414,179 

_  12.2 

Nonresidential  buildings.  ...  .  . 

225 

245 

+  S.9 

5,260,408 

2,645,900 

—  49.7 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  .. 

410 

519 

+  26.6 

923,889 

765,166 

—  17.2 

SIMMARY  OF  APRIL  1948  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


TOTAL  OF  APRIL  1947  INCLUDED  FOR  COMPARISON 


CITY 

No.  oi 
Build¬ 
ings 

.NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 
Estimated  Cost  |  No.  Families 

New  Nonresidential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera  - 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  ot  All 

Construction  Work 

Apr.  1947 

Apr.  1948 

Apr.  194  7 

Apr.  1948 

Apr.  194  7 

Apr.  1948 

Apr.  194  7 

Apr.  1948jApr.  1947 

Apr.  1948 

TOTAL 

1,320 

$2, 437, 184|  $3, 414, 179 

658 

597 

$1,188,053 

$2,645,9001$  486,6061$  765,166|$4,111,843|$  6,825,245 

103.  Asheville _  _ 

71 

111,250 

163,200 

21 

24 

29,200 

63,280 

23,488 

24,750 

163,938 

251,230 

108.  Burlington _  ..  _ 

76 

140,470 

123,850 

25 

22 

36,310 

139,830 

10,600 

17,950 

187,380 

281,630 

113.  Charlotte _  _ 

144 

352,150 

280,955 

65 

41 

115,500 

2S9.215 

89,774 

218,049 

557,424 

788,219 

117.  Concord _ 

12 

22,100 

33,000 

9 

12,000 

1,400 

23,500 

45,000 

120.  Durham _ _ _ 

106 

275,350 

414,250 

48 

74 

84,400 

879,840 

41,900 

35,412 

401,650 

1,329.502 

123.  Elizabeth  City _ 

8 

2  G ,  0  0  0 

54,500 

6 

6 

3,200 

850 

29,200 

125.  Fayetteville _ 

52 

73,999 

168,299 

24 

34 

63,050 

151,737 

7,290 

1  44,339 

320,036 

128.  Gastonia _ 

29 

76,000 

73,000 

22 

18 

15.700 

44,000 

91.700 

1 17,000 

130.  Goldsboro . . 

35 

40,300 

107,200 

9 

16 

45,800 

8,375 

600 

15,400 

86*700 

130,975 

133.  Greensboro _ _ _ 

128 

464,315 

444.625 

236 

85 

103,688 

35,700 

23,600 

70,880 

591,603 

551,205 

134.  Greenville _ 

29 

42.000 

159,500 

12 

23 

103,125 

142,000 

145,125 

301,500 

141.  Hickory _  .. 

29 

20.000 

64,400 

6 

15 

17,060 

42+00 

5,950 

80,750 

43,010 

187,750 

142.  High  Point _ 

87 

129,200 

151,000 

26 

27 

33,320 

7,805 

30,861 

41,225 

193,381 

200,030 

146.  Kinston _ 

17 

11.000 

73,700 

4 

15 

21,250 

3  3  00 

2  209 

75  909 

150.  Lexington _ _ 

31 

58,400 

10G,550 

15 

18 

10.700 

33,200 

19,825 

11  +  50 

88,925 

151,600 

162.  New  Bern . . . 

* 

4,000 

_ _ 

1 

3,500 

7,500 

15,000 

169.  Raleigh . .  . . 

64 

159,850 

203,150 

33 

35 

60+75 

123,782 

15,800 

20,975 

236,525 

347,907 

171.  Reids ville _ 

11 

34,000 

49.100 

S 

8 

22,550 

16,500 

5  0  500 

175.  Rocky  Mount _ 

38 

48,500 

65,000 

7 

13 

122,500 

17,750 

6,100 

18,900 

177,100 

101  +  50 

177.  Salisbury. - -  - 

50 

25,900 

65,350 

12 

15 

25,325 

65,100 

3,060 

26,315 

54,285 

156,765 

ISO.  Shelby  . . . 

19 

74,500 

48,500 

21 

9 

41,500 

79  400 

1,050 

lift  000 

1 9  s  c*  o 

187.  Statesville  - - - 

21 

36,700 

99,500 

10 

17 

8,500 

33  000 

4  5  2  00 

1  3  2  500 

190.  Thomasville  - - 

11 

21,000 

17,650 

6 

7 

29,450 

7,000 

1,500 

700 

51  +  50 

25,350 

196.  Wilmington - - 

96 

20,800 

83,000 

3 

10 

59,700 

58,611 

53,954 

46,609 

134,454 

188,220 

197.  Wilson  . . . . . 

21 

74,700 

100,700 

13 

14 

62,000 

192,100 

12,900 

5,500 

149,600 

298,300 

198.  Winston-Salem 

135 

94.700 

264,200 

20 

|  42 

92.400 

197,025 

110,704 

125,792 

297,804 

587,017 

No  report  received. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  IN 

INDUSTRY  EXCEEDS  PREWAR  LEVEL 


Safety  Awards 


A  total  of  nearly  300  North  Carolina 
industrial  plants  had  qualified  by  the  end 
of  June  for  the  Department  of  Labor’s 
Certificate  of  Safety  Achievement. 

The  qualifying  plants  reduced  their  ac¬ 
cident  frequency  rates  by  at  least  40  per 
cent  during  1947,  compared  with  their 
1946  rates,  or  maintained  rates  at  least 
75  per  cent  below  the  State  industry  av¬ 
erage. 

Listed  below  are  the  concerns  whose 
safety  achievement  has  not  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  previous  issues  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Labor  and  Industry. 

Large  Plants 

Hoover  Chair  Company,  Lexington. 

Southland  Manufacturing  Company, 
Wilmington. 

Black  Mountain  Hosiery  Mills,  Black 
Mountain. 

Dayton  Rubber  Company,  Thorobred 
Division,  Waynesville. 

France  Neckwear  Manufacturing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Wilmington. 

Superior  Yarn  Mills,  East  Monbo  Plant, 
Gastonia. 

Mooresville  Mills,  Plants  No.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5,  Mooresville. 

Small  Plants 

Economy  Printing  Company,  Charlotte. 

O.  W.  Slane  Glass  Company,  Statesville. 

.T.  O.  Me Au  ley,  Statesville. 

Bruton’s  Dry  Cleaners,  Asheboro. 

Palmer  Printing  Company,  Charlotte. 

City  Cleaners,  Asheboro. 

Charlotte  Chemical  Laboratories,  Char¬ 
lotte. 

Lumberton  Bakery,  Lumberton. 

Mitchell  &  Becker  Company,  Charlotte. 

Wilkesboro  Manufacturing  Company, 
North  Wilkesboro. 

Holt’s  Quality  Cleaners,  Asheboro. 

Asheboro  Dry  Cleaners  Company,  Ashe¬ 
boro. 

Brevard  Laundry,  Brevard. 

Micy’s  Laundry,  Brevard. 

Denton  Cleaners  &  Laundry,  Denton. 

Iiamseur  Dry  Cleaners,  Iiamseur. 

Statesville  Narrow  Fabric  Company, 
Statesville. 

Allen  Lumber  Company,  Wilmington. 

Henderson  Vulcanizing  Company,  Hen¬ 
derson. 

Wilmington  Iron  Works,  Wilmington. 

Piedmont  Cleaners,  Thomasville. 

City  Dry  Cleaners,  Thomasville. 


The  cost  of  living  continued  to  rise  dur¬ 
ing  April  and  May.  B.  L.  S.  reports  showed 
a  1.4  per  cent  increase  in  April  and  a  0.7 
per  cent  increase  in  May  in  prices  of  goods 
purchased  by  moderate-income  families. 


STATE  ARBITRATION 
SERVICE  WAS  ACTIVE 

DURING  BIENNIUM 

More  Than  25  Cases  Settled  by 
Members  of  the  Voluntary 
Arbitration  Panel 

Arbitrators  appointed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  to  serve  on  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  Voluntary  Arbitration  Panel  suc¬ 
cessfully  arbitrated  more  than  25  labor- 
management  disputes  during  the  biennium 
1946-194S. 

Delayed  reports  of  additional  cases 
which  have  not  yet  been  received  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  are  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  the  total  of  cases  settled  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Arbitration  Panel  during  the 
last  two  years. 

The  list  of  members  of  the  Voluntary 
Arbitration  Tanel  at  present  includes  the 
names  of  16  well-known  North  Carolina 
citizens.  Under  the  Voluntary  Arbitration 
Act  of  1945,  which  authorized  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  list  of  arbitrators  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor,  disputing  parties  may 
voluntarily  submit  to  arbitration  contro¬ 
versies  concerning  wages,  hours  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions. 

Leading  the  list  in  the  number  of  cases 
arbitrated  during  the  biennium  was  Mr. 
Richard  J.  M.  Hobbs,  professor  of  com¬ 
mercial  law  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Hobbs  (reported  that  he 
served  as  arbitrator  in  ten  cases. 

Mr.  Francis  O.  Clarkson,  Charlotte  at¬ 
torney  and  former  War  Labor  Board  panel 
chairman,  reported  serving  as  arbitrator 
in  four  cases. 

Mr.  Capus  Wayniek,  former  editor  of 
the  High  Point  Enterprise  and  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  State  in  various  capacities, 
reported  settling  three  cases  by  arbitration 
during  the  biennium. 

Arbitration  of  one  case  each  was  report¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Van  Hecke,  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Keister,  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  Woman’s  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Jasper  L.  Memory.  Jr.,  professor-  and  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  at  Wake  Forest 
College. 

Summarized  by  type  of  industry,  the 
preliminary  re]K>rt  of  labor-management 
cases  arbitrated  during  the  biennium  shows 
that  14  were  in  textile  mills,  five  in  to¬ 
bacco  factories,  two  in  transportation 
firms,  and  one  each  in  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing,  mining  and  smelting,  metal  prod¬ 
ucts  and  fertilizer  manufacturing. 


Labor  Dept.  Survey  Shows  Drop 
From  Wartime  Peak  But  Large 
Increase  Over  1941  Level 

Employment  of  women  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  industry  has  declined  sharply  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  but  is  much 
higher  now  than  it  was  before  the  war. 

Women  constituted  39.1  tier  cent  of  the 
production  workers  in  North  Carolina 
manufacturing  plants  in  April  1948.  There 
were  92,428  women  among  a  total  of  236,- 
481  workers  covered  in  the  Department 
of  Labor’s  statistical  sample  for  April. 

Wartime  employment  of  women  reached 
a  peak  in  October  1944,  when  45.4  per 
cent  of  the  production  jobs  were  held  by 
women.  In  1943,  1944  and  1945,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  manufacturing  jobs  held  by 
women  never  fell  below  40  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

Although  total  employment  of  women 
has  dropped  from  the  high  wartime  level, 
substantially  more  women  are  employed 
in  industry  now  than  before  the  war. 
Seven  years  ago,  in  April  1941,  women 
comprised  only  32.8  per  cent  of  the  State's 
manufacturing  workers. 

The  Labor  Department  study  shows 
that,  without  exception,  the  percentage  of 
women  employed  by  every  North  Carolina 
manufacturing  industry  was  much  higher 
during  the  war  than  it  is  at  present.  This 
was  true  of  durable  goods  industries,  in¬ 
cluding  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  fur¬ 
niture,  logging  camps,  sawmills  and  other 
heavy  manufacturing  operations,  as  well 
as  in  the  nondurable  goods  industries  such 
as  textiles,  cigarettes,  food  products  and 
others. 

Part  of  the  increase  of  women  in  in¬ 
dustry  since  1941  doubtless  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  present  high  employment  and 
production  levels  and  the  fact  that  job 
openings  are  relatively  plentiful.  Another 
reason  for  the  increase  is  that  during  the 
war  a  considerable  number  of  women 
gained  experience  in  manufacturing  jobs 
and  many  of  them  have  remained  in  in¬ 
dustry  as  wage  earners.  A  third  reason, 
and  probably  not  the  least  of  the  three, 
is  that  many  Tar  Heel  families  need  the 
extra  income  derived  from  the  work  of  a 
mother,  wife  or  daughter,  to  help  them 
keep  abreast  of  today’s  bull  market  living 
costs. 

Estimated  building  expenditures  re¬ 
ported  for  the  first  five  months  of  1948 
by  72  North  Carolina  cities  total  $41,979,- 
308.  The  total  is  62  per  cent  higher  than 
the  $26,360,161  reiK>rted  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1947. 
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New  Apprentice  Training  Programs 

Approved  by  Apprenticeship  Council 


A  total  of  53  new  apprentice  training 
programs  were  approved  during  June  by 
the  State  Apprenticeship  Council,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Beddingfield,  Council 
Secretary  and  Apprenticeship  Director  for 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Apprenticeship  agreements  were  con- 
cluded  with  97  young  people  during  the 
month  for  entry  into  training  programs. 

The  new  programs  will  be  established 
in  various  industries  throughout  the  State. 
Leading  the  list  in  type  of  industry  dur¬ 
ing  June  were  building  construction  firms, 


in  which  the  majority  of  new  programs 
are  slated  to  be  established.  Programs  for 
the  training  of  automobile  mechanics  and 
other  mechanical  trades  were  relatively 
few.  Most  of  the  building  trades  were 
represented  in  the  newly  approved  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  97  young  people  who  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  training  will  work  on  the  job 
and  will  receive  instruction  in  their 
chosen  trade.  Tlieir  training  periods  will 
last  froln  a  minimum  of  two  years  to  a 
(Continued  on  page  three) 


HOURLY  EARNINGS  SHOW 
SMALL  INCREASE  IN  MAY 

Workweek  and  Weekly  Earnings 
Drop  Slightly  From 
April  Levels 


Average  hourly  wage  rates  and  earnings 
of  North  Carolina  industrial  workers  in¬ 
creased  0.4  per  cent  during  May,  but  a 
drop  of  1.3  per  cent  in  the  length  of  the 
workweek  brought  a  corresponding  drop 
of  nearly  1  per  cent  in  average  weekly 
earnings. 

The  averages  for  all  industry  in  May 
were:  hourly  earnings,  $1.01;  weekly 
earnings,  $39.65 ;  length  of  the  workweek, 
39.2  hours. 

Weekly  earnings  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  averaged  $40.12  and  were  approx¬ 
imately  12  per  cent  higher  than  the  av¬ 
erage  of  $35.95  paid  to  workers  in  non¬ 
manufacturing  industries. 

Hourly  wage  rates  continued  to  show 
modest  advances  in  most  industries.  The 
hourly  average  in  electrical  machinery 
manufacturing  increased  4.7  per  cent  to 
$1.04.  An  increase  of  3.3  per  cent  in  the 
pulp,  paper  and  paperboard  industry 
brought  the  hourly  average  to  slightly 
more  than  $1.40 — the  highest  rate  of  av¬ 
erage  earnings  in  all  of  the  industries 
surveyed.  Chemical  industries  also  paid 
wages  3.1  per  cent  higher  than  in  April, 
and  wholesale  establishments  had  an 
hourly  rise  of  3.8  per  cent. 

The  largest  increases  in  average  weekly 
earnings  came  in  those  industries  which 
had  an  increased  workweek  during  May. 
Outstanding  among  these  were  logging 
camps  and  sawmills,  in  which  an  8.2  per 
cent  increase  in  the  workweek  brought 
weekly  earnings  up  9.1  per  cent  to  $37.62. 
Beverage  industries  had  a  6.3  per  cent 
longer  workweek  with  weekly  earnings  in¬ 
creased  by  4.7  per  cent. 

Most  branches  of  the  textile  industry 
experienced  fractional  declines  in  the 
workweek  and  in  average  weekly  earnings. 
There  was  little  change  in  hourly  earn¬ 
ings. 

The  workweek  in  furniture  and  finished 
lumber  products  was  down  2.5  per  cent 
accompanied  by  a  drop  of  2.8  per  cent  in 
weekly  earnings. 

In  tobacco  and  cigarette  manufacturing, 
the  workweek  fell  more  than  7  per  cent 
and  weekly  earnings  were  about  6  per  cent 
lower  than  in  April. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

May  1948  Compared  with  April  1948 


Average  Per  Average  Per  Average  Per 
INDUSTRY  Weekly  Cent  Hourly  Cent  Hrs.  Per  Cent 

Earnings  Change  Earnings  Change  Week  Change 


All  Manufacturing . 

..$40.12 

— 

1.0 

103.1 

+ 

0.3 

38.9 

— 

1.3 

Durable  Goods . 

..  37.71 

— 

0.1 

91.6 

+ 

0.3 

41.2 

— 

0.5 

Nondurable  Goods . . . 

..  40.54 

— 

1.2 

105.2 

+ 

0.3 

38.5 

— 

1.5 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products . . . 

.$45.84 

— 

0.8 

107.4 

+ 

0.2 

42.7 

— 

0.9 

Electrical  Machinery . 

..  40.77 

+ 

2.9 

104.0 

+ 

4.7 

39.2 

— 

1.8 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  . 

.  46.17 

— 

0.6 

106.9 

+ 

0.8 

43.2 

■ — 

1.4 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products . 

.  37.43 

+ 

6.6 

S0.1 

+ 

0.8 

46.7 

+ 

5.7 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

.  37.62 

+  9.1 

79.5 

+ 

o.s 

47.3 

+ 

8.2 

Planing  and  Plywood . . 

.  37.16 

+  3.1 

81.0 

+ 

0.7 

45.9 

-f  2.5 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products . 

..  35.29 

— 

2.8 

89.1 

— 

0.3 

39.6 

— 

2.5 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedsprings... 

.  35.36 

— 

2.6 

89.8 

no  ch. 

39.4 

— 

2.5 

Wooden  Containers . 

.  31.85 

+ 

1.0 

72.7 

+ 

0.4 

43.8 

+ 

0.5 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . 

.  35.02 

+ 

1.6 

S6.8 

— 

1.0 

40.4 

+ 

2.8 

Other  Durable  Goods* . 

.  46.1S 

+ 

1.0 

112.0 

+ 

0.4 

41.2 

+ 

0.5 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 

.$40.25 

— 

1.4 

105.4 

no  ch. 

38.2 

— 

1.3 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . . . 

.  40.57 

— 

1.4 

105.0 

— 

0.2 

38.6 

— 

1.3 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

.  47.54 

— 

0.7 

110.1 

+ 

0.1 

43.2 

— 

0.7 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills.v . 

.  43.39 

— 

0.8 

101.8 

0.3 

42.6 

— 

0.7 

Knitting  Mills . . 

.  37.37 

— 

1.6 

106.5 

+ 

0.6 

35.1 

— 

o  o 

Full-fashion  Hosiery . 

.  45.26 

+ 

1.5 

122.4 

+ 

0.4 

37.0 

+ 

1.1 

Seamless  Hosiery . 

.  29.71 

5.7 

93.1 

+ 

0.1 

31.9 

5.9 

Fin.,  Sp.  and  Coat.  Text.  (ex.  w&w)... 

.  41.07 

— 

1.3 

106.4 

0.6 

38.6 

— 

0.8 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products . 

.  29.52 

— 

2.9 

84.7 

— 

0.5 

34.9 

— 

2.2 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

.  34.82 

+ 

1.7 

80.1 

+ 

0.3 

43.5 

+ 

1.4 

Dairy  Products . 

.  38.15 

0.5 

84.2 

0.8 

45.3 

+ 

0.2 

Bakery  Products . 

.  36.00 

+ 

3.4 

86.5 

+ 

1.3 

41.6 

+ 

2.0 

Beverage  Products . 

.  37.19 

+ 

4.7 

75.4 

1.6 

49.3 

+ 

6.3 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 

.  40.92 

6.3 

109.0 

+ 

1.2 

37.5 

7.4 

Cigarettes . . 

.  43.23 

— 

5.6 

113.0 

+' 

1.3 

38.2 

_ 

7.1 

Paper  and  Allied  Products . . 

.  60.94 

+ 

7.0 

134.7 

+ 

3.6 

45.2 

+ 

3.2 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills . 

.  65.32 

+ 

7.3 

140.6 

+ 

3.3 

46.4 

+ 

3.8 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Products. 

.  53.70 

+ 

2.1 

132.1 

+ 

0.6 

40.7 

+ 

1.5 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . 

.  40.52 

+ 

2.1 

100.6 

+ 

3.1 

40.3 

1.0 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  t . 

.  41.36 

+ 

8.6 

94.9 

0.1 

43.6 

+ 

8.7 

Nonmanufacturing 

Total. . , 

.$35.95 

— 

0.3 

87.3 

+ 

1.3 

41.2 

_ 

1.4 

Retail . 

.  29.09 

no  ch. 

7q.l 

+ 

1.1 

38.S 

_ , 

1.0 

Wholesale . , . 

.  49.22 

+ 

4.8 

10S.4 

+ 

3,8 

45.4 

+ 

0.9 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning . 

.  27.22 

0.1 

57.9 

+ 

0.7 

47.0 

0.8 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries . 

.  36.04 

— 

3.5 

84.4 

1.5 

42.7 

1.8 

Trans.,  Comm,  aud  Other  Public  Utilities  44.99 

+ 

1.2 

108.2 

+ 

1.2 

41.6 

no  ch. 

Hotels . 

.  19.74 

2.0 

42.9 

0.7 

46.0 

_ 

1.5 

Stemmeries  aud  Redryiug  Plants . 

..  34.97 

— 

6.1 

92.7 

4- 

0.7 

37.7 

_ 

6.7 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage 

.  51.63 

+ 

3.3 

No  hours  reported. 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg..  .. 

.$39.65 

0.9 

101.2 

+ 

0.4 

39.2 

— 

1.3 

=‘*irnproductsranSPOrtati°n  ^except  aut°l  •  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
•(Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  Indus- 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  750  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile.  service  and  mining  establishments 
employing  14,634  working  people  were  in¬ 
spected  during  May  to  determine  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  State  Labor  Laws  and 
safety  and  health  regulations. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1,143 
violations  of  the  Labor  Laws  and  regula¬ 
tions.  Compliance  with  recommendations 
made  in  the  course  of  previous  inspections 
was  noted  in  1,491  instances. 

Violations  and  compliances  during  May 


were  as  follows: 

Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

...  35 

50 

Child  Labor _ 

...424 

466 

Time  Records . . . 

....  50 

55 

Drinking 

Water  Facilities _ 

_  16 

15 

Sanitation _ 

....  84 

109 

Seats _  _ 

3 

1 

Safety _ _ 

142 

289 

First  Aid _ 

22 

31 

Other _ 

...367 

475 

Eighteen  complaints  alleging  violations 
of  the  child  labor,  maximum  hour,  and 
safety  and  health  regulations  were  investi¬ 
gated  during  the  month.  Violations  were 
found  and  corrected  immediately  in  13  of 
these  cases. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

Among  66  establishments  inspected  to 
determine  compliance  with  the  Federal 
Wage-Hour  Law  during  May,  34  were 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  overtime 
provision,  which  requires  time-and-a-half 
pay  for  hours  worked  after  40  per  week. 
Eight  additional  establishments  were  in 
violation  of  the  overtime  provision  and 
the  minimum  wage  provision,  which  re¬ 
quires  payment  of  a  minimum  of  40  cents 
an  hour. 

The  remaining  24  establishments  were 
in  compliance  with  the  Wage-Hour  Law, 
except  for  widespread  failure  to  keep  the 
required  employee  and  pay  roll  records. 

Baca  wages  in  the  amount  of  $5,744.93 
were  paid  to  271  North  Carolina  working 
people  difring  May  as  the  result  of  inspec¬ 
tions  which  disclosed  wage  and  hour  vio¬ 
lations. 

Employment  of  Minors  Shows 
Seasonal  Upswing  During  May 

Employment  of  minors  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  industry  was  on  a  seasonal  upswing 
during  May.  Superintendents  of  public 
welfare  throughout  the  State  issued  em¬ 
ployment  certificates  to  2,099  ’teen  age 
boys  and  girls  during  the  month.  This  was 
522  more  employment  certificates  than 
were  issued  during  April. 

Broken  down  by  age  groups,  1,720  of  the 
certified  minors  were  16  and  17 ;  361  were 
14  and  15 ;  and  18  were  boys  12  and  13 
years  old. 

Among  the  16  and  17-year-olds,  1,059 
were  certified  for  work  in  manufacturing 
industries ;  633  were  certified  for  non¬ 
manufacturing  jobs  ;  and  28  were  certified 
for  construction  work. 

Of  the  total  certifications  in  May,  1,238 
were  for  boys  and  861  for  girls.  A  total 
of  1,261  certificates  issued  were  for  full¬ 
time  work  in  industry.  The  remaining  838 
were  for  vacation  and  part-time  employ- 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  MANUFACTURING 
INCREASED  4%  DURING  PAST  YEAR 


F ractionaS  Decrease  Noted  in 
Durable  and  Nondurable 
Goods  in  May  1948 

Employment  in  North  Carolina  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  dropped  fractionally 
during  May  for  a  net  loss  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200  workers  employed.  However, 
the  general  manufacturing  employment 
level  was  4.1  per  cent  higher  than  in  May 
1947,  representing  an  increase  from  a  to¬ 
tal  of  366,400  workers  employed  last  year 
to  381,400  in  May  this  year.  Manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  as  a  whole  gained  some 
15,000  workers  over  the  12-month  period. 

Both  durable  and  nondurable  goods  in¬ 
dustries  were  down  fractionally  from 
April  1948  levels  but  were  substantially 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 


ment,  including  all  of  the  certificates  is¬ 
sued  to  minors  under  16  years  of  age. 


The  textile  industry,  employing  225,200 
production  workers  in  May,  was  down  0.4 
per  cent  from  the  April  1948  employment 
figure  but  was  up  a  full  4  per  cent  above 
the  May  1947  level.  Rayon  and  silk  mills 
were  employing  11.5  per  cent  more  work¬ 
ers  than  a  year  ago. 

Employment  in  tobacco  manufacturing, 
including  cigarettes,  totaled  15,800  in  May 
and  was  25.4  per  cent  higher  than  in  May 
1947. 

Furniture  mills  employed  31,500  work- 
ers  an  increase  of  4.7  per  cent  over 
May  1947. 

APPRENTICESHIP  TRAINING 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
maximum  of  four  years,  depending  upon 
the  type  of  trade  selected. 

Both  the  number  of  programs  approved 
and  the  number  of  apprentices  with  whom 
agreements  were  concluded  were  higher 
during  June  than  in  May. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

'  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

May  1948  Compared  with  April  1948  and  May  1947 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDUSTRY 

May» 

1948 

April 

1948 

May 

1947 

Net 

Change 
From 
April  1948 
to 

May  1948 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

April  1948  May  194  7 
to  to 

May  1948  May  1948 

All  Manufacturing* . 

..381.4 

382.6 

366.4 

—  1.2 

—  0.3 

+  4.1 

Durable  Goods . . 

..  90.1 

90.5 

88.7 

—  0.4 

—  0.4 

+  1.6 

Nondurable  Goods . 

.291.3 

292.1 

277.7 

—  0.8 

—  0.3 

+  4.9 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products . 

.  3.0 

2.9 

3.2 

+  0.1 

+  3.4 

—  6.3 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . . 

.  4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

+  4.5 

Electrical  Machinery . . . 

.  6.1 

6.5 

6.0 

—  0.4 

—  6.2 

+  I-* 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products... 

.  37.5 

37.2 

37.7 

+  0.3 

+  0.8 

—  0.5 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

.  30.8 

30.4 

31.3 

+  0.4 

+  1.3 

—  1.6 

Planing  and  Plywood . . 

.  6.7 

6.8 

6.4 

—  0.1 

—  1.5 

+  4.7 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products . 

.  31.5 

31.9 

30.1 

—  0.4 

—  1.3 

+  4.7 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs.. 

.  23.8 

24.3 

22.3 

—  0.5 

—  2.1 

+  6.7 

Wooden  Containers . 

.  3.3 

3.1 

3.5 

+  0.2 

+  6.5 

—  5.7 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products . 

.  4.S 

4.9 

4.6 

—  0.1 

—  2.0 

+  4.3 

Other  Durable  Goods! . 

.  2.6 

2.5 

2.7 

+  0.1 

+  4.0 

—  3.7 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . . 

.225.2 

226.0 

216.5 

—  0.8 

—  0.4 

+  4.0 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

.144.8 

144.7 

139.4 

+  0.1 

+  0.1 

+  3.9 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

.  17.5 

17.4 

15.7 

+  0.1 

+  0.6 

+11.5 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills. 

4.6 

4.5 

4.7 

+  0.1 

+  2.2 

—  2.1 

Knitting  Mills . . 

.  48.0 

49.0 

46.1 

—  1.0 

—  2.0 

+  4.1 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Text.  (ex.  w&w).... 

.  5.5 

5.5 

5.7 

—  3.5 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products.. 

8.3 

S.4 

7.8 

—  0.1 

—  1.2 

+  6.4 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

17.5 

17.0 

16.8 

+  0.5 

+  2.9 

+  4.2 

Dairy  Products . 

2.4 

2.3 

2.6 

+  0.1 

+  4.3 

—  7.7 

Bakery  Products.... . 

5.6 

5.5 

5.2 

+  0.1 

+  1.8 

+  7.7 

TCevei’age  Industries . 

3.5 

3.5 

3.0 

+16.7 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 

15.8 

15.9 

12.6 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

+25.4 

Cigarettes . . 

12.5 

12.6 

10.3 

—  0.1 

—  0.8 

+21.4 

Paper  and  Allied  Products . 

7.4 

7.3 

7.4 

+  0.1 

+  L4 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills.... 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

+  0.1 

+  1.6 

+  3.3 

Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Ind . 

5.3 

5.2 

4.8 

+  0.1 

+  1.9 

+  10.4 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . 

9.0 

9.6 

9.1 

—  0.6 

—  6.3 

—  1.1 

Other  Nondurable  Goods! . . 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

+  0.1 

+  3.7 

+  3.7 

♦Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

flncludes  transportation  equipment  (except  auto);  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous 
metals  and  their  products. 

(Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  ^Preliminary. 
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MAY  BUILDING  PERMITS  VALUED  AT  $9,558,130 


ity  building,  aud  30  temporary  and  un¬ 
classified  structures. 


Permits  for  1,684  building  projects  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $9,558,130  were  issued  by 
public  officials  in  72  North  Carolina  cities 
and  towns  during  May. 

The  number  of  permits  issued  was  366 
higher  than  in  April  and  the  total  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure  was  $740,760  higher. 

Twenty-six  cities  of  more  than  10.000 
population  reported  total  estimated  build¬ 
ing  costs  of  $7,750,735.  Forty-six  smaller 
municipalities  reported  costs  totaling  $1.- 
S07,395. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  with  total  costs 
of  $2,695,013.  Greensboro  was  second  with 
$1,111,025  and  Winston-Salem  was  third 
with  $489,488.  These  three  cities  combined 
accounted  for  $4,295,526  of  the  May  total, 
or  nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  month’s  re¬ 
ported  building  costs  in  all  cities  and 
towns. 

Residential  Building 

A  total  of  1,327  permits  were  issued 
for  residential  construction  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $5,895,005.  Of  this  amount, 
$5,545,090  was  the  estimated  cost  of  936 
new  dwellings,  which  included  769  single¬ 
family  dwellings,  113  duplexes,  51  apart¬ 
ment  buildings,  and  three  miscellaneous 
structures.  Additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs  to  dwellings  accounted  for  the  re¬ 


maining  391  permits  issued  and  for  $349,- 
915  in  estimated  costs. 

The  average  construction  cost  of  a  one- 
family  dwelling,  based  upon  estimates 
given  by  prospective  builders  during  May, 
was  $5,180.'  The  average  cost  reported  for 
duplex  dwellings  was  $7,970.  The  936  resi¬ 
dential  buildings  authorized  during  May 
will  provide  housing  for  a  total  of  1,175 
families. 

Nonresidential  Building 

A  total  of  357  permits  were  issued  for 
nonresidential  construction  of  all  types  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $3,663,125.  Of  this 
amount,  $2,943,790  was  the  estimated  cost 
of  256  new  nonresidential  buildings.  Ad¬ 
ditions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  non¬ 
residential  buildings  accounted  for  the  re¬ 
maining  101  permits  issued  and  for  $719,- 
335  in  construction  costs. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  by 
building  inspectors  during  May  included 
28  factories  and  workshops,  $425,450 ;  83 
stores,  $728,680 ;  seven  education  build¬ 
ings,  $531,461 ;  13  amusement  places,  $447,- 
552;  eight  churches,  $411,800;  12  oilice 
buildings,  $184,800;  six  commercial  and 
63  private  garages,  four  service  stations, 
one  institutional  building,  one  public  util- 


Building  Trend 

The  May  permits  and  estimated  costs 
indicated  a  continuation  in  moderate 
quantity  of  both  residential  and  nonresi¬ 
dential  building  activity  during  the  late 
spring.  The  amounts  spent  for  housing 
and  for  commercial  and  other  types  of 
nonresidential  building  were  in  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  proportion  during  April 
and  May.  In  round  percentages,  these  pro¬ 
portions  were  60  per  cent  for  residential 
building  and  40  per  cent  for  nonresidential 
construction. 


Type  of  May  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Bldgs,  lor  Which 
Permits  Were 

TYPE  OF  BLDG.  Issued 

New  Housekeeping  Dwelling:  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures _ 613  $3,213,990 

Two- family  structures _ 110  885,900 

Single-  and  two-family  structure 

with  store,  etc. _  1  9,900 

Three- and  4-family  structures  _  47  564,000 

Three-and  4-family  structures 

having  stores,  etc. _  1  1,250 

Five  or  more  family  structures  „  2  49,300 

Other  nonhousekeeping  resi¬ 
dential  structures _  1  5,000 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MAY  1947  AND  MAY  1948 


TOTAL 


.775  $4,729,340 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

May  1947 

May  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

May  1947 

May  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _  ____ 

1,288 

1,401 

+  8.S 

$  5,783,935 

$7,750,735 

+  34.0 

Residential  buildings-—  ..  __ 

603 

775 

+  28.5 

3,437,865 

4,729,340 

+  37.6 

Nonresidential  buildings _  . 

201 

203 

+  1.0 

1,663,700 

2,174,275 

+  30.7 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  . 

484 

423 

—  12.6 

682,370 

S47.120 

+  24.1 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

APRIL  1948  AND  MAY  1948 


New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  4 

Churches _  7 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice 

plants,  etc.  _  23 

Garages,  commercial _  3 

Garages,  private _  54 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  2 

Institutional  buildings _  1 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  _  11 

Public  buildings _  2 

Educational  buildings _  5 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  etc. _ 7 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  66 

All  other  nonresidential _  18 


61,552 

261,800 

367,250 

8,850 

25,700 

10,000 

18,800 

184,200 

91,442 

471,311 

2,600 

655,780 

14,990 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

TOTAL 

203 

$2,174,275 

$  236,510 

April  1948 

May  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

April  1948 

May  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

Additions,  Alterations,  Repairs: 

TOTAL _ _ 

1,320 

1,401 

+  6.1 

$  6,825,245 

$7,750,735 

+  13.6 

Nonhousekeeping- residential 

Residential  buildings. 
Nonresidential  buildings _ 

556 

245 

775 

203 

+  39.4 
—  17.1 

3,414,179 

2,645,900 

765,166 

4,729,340 

2,174,275 

847,120 

+  38.5 
—  17.8 
+  10.7 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

.  80 

34,525 

576,085 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

519 

423 

—  18.5 

TOTAL 

423 

$  847,120 

SUMMARY  OF  MAY  1948  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL 

TOTAL  OF  MAY  1947  INCLUDED  FOR  COMPARISON 


CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


CITY 


TOTAL 


103. 

108. 

113. 

117. 

120. 

123. 

125. 

128. 

130. 

133. 

134. 

141. 

142. 
146. 
150. 
162. 
169. 
171. 
175. 
177. 
ISO. 
187. 
190. 

196. 

197. 

198. 


Asheville  

Burlington _ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord _ 

Durham _ 

Elizabeth  City... 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia  _ 

Goldsboro _ _ 

Greensboro _ 

Greenville _ 

Hickory  _ 

High  Point _ 

Kinston _ 

Lexington _ 

New  Bern _ 

Raleigh _ 

Reidsville _ 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby _ 

Statesville  _ 

Thomasville _ 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson _ 

Winston-Salem 


♦No  report  received. 


No.  of 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Bnild- 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

ings 

May,  194  7 

May,  1948 

May,  1947 

May,  1948 

1,401 

*3. 5  50.165|$  4, 729, 340 

713 

993 

57 

244,625 

138,700 

43 

22 

67 

40,700 

171,625 

11 

33 

276 

599,700 

1,668,780 

114 

353 

11 

35,400 

34,000 

10 

6 

S2 

593,900 

270,050 

117 

47 

* 

12,220 

4 

65 

279,320 

159,450 

48 

35 

* 

45.000 

16 

26 

20,600 

44,100 

4 

10 

231 

179,000 

802,900 

34 

224 

23 

45,000 

125,000 

10 

18 

21 

29,000 

30,800 

11 

80 

114,400 

131,000 

28 

23 

30 

90,100 

114,900 

19 

21 

23 

55,105 

43,300 

16 

9 

* 

76,900 

15 

69 

318,400 

312.045 

49 

60 

19 

36,0001  95.800 

8 

19 

28 

139,900|  99,500 

35 

15 

38 

140,395 

64,700 

27 

37 

11 

17,000 

45,115 

5 

10 

27,600 

38,000 

10 

11 

47,000 

26,250 

17 

0 

91 

34,100 

57,800 

7 

9 

18 

103,000  42,400 

18 

11 

114 

225,8001  213,1251  37 

31 

New  Nonresidential 

Buildings 


Additions,  Altera  - 

tions  and  Repairs 


Estimated  Cost  of  All 
Construction  Work 


May.  1947  May.  HHslMay.  HHT  Mav.  lillsIMay,  1947!  May,  194s 


$1,671, 


45. 

131 

89 

102. 

1 

94. 

7 

4 

58. 

185 

76, 

29 

18 

T6'l 

150 

2 

6 

350. 

25 

20. 

4. 

150 


1501 

090 
1001 
850| 
925| 
100| 
350 
500! 
1001 
475 1 
000! 
oool 

175 

800 

900 

850 

755 

450 

700 

500 

000 

850 

000 

900 

030 


,174,275 

$  691,805 

$  847,120|$5,913,520 

$  7,750,735 

145,250 

31,912 

15,371 

321,687 

299,321 

18,965 

25,675 

13,200 

197,465 

203,790 

839,418 

61,400 

186,815 

750,200 

2,695,013 

102,000 

8,025 

2,000 

51.275 

138,000 

93,750 

42,733 

450 

65,825 

739,558 

13,770 

392,224 

59,000 

35,350 

429,625 

24,100 

18,554 

6,500 

16,879 

200,429 

2,350 

10,650 

12,975 

59,425 

292,650 

47,800 

23,300 

15,475 

260,775 

230,000 

106,330 

1,111,025 

172,800 

64,300 

13,000 

1.330 

20,500 

184,767 

217,399 

28,856 

360,974 

344,623 

107,750 

8,250 

1,800 

99,150 

224,450 

7,150 

3,350 

1,410 

18,650 

2,400 

78,050 

77,355 

78,310 

438,900 

46.155 

356,600 

128,500 

73,800 

7,700 

393,545 

95,800 

251,050 

127,550 

66,250 

24,000 

5,750 

5,275 

41,475 

14S.370 

111,925 

200 

44,300 

600 

3,500 

24.100 

377,600 

75,350 

48,815 

82.300 

27,275 

1,025 

2,500 

24.625 

32,135 

18,161 

S6.235 

100,586 

11,250 

47,000 

25,000 

154,900 

78,650 

6,825 

56,057 

269,538 

431,887 

489,488 
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Bureau  of  Labor  for 
The  Deaf  Reports 
41  Job  Placements 

Handicapped  Workers  Placed  in 
Twenty-seven  Different 
Occupations 


Forty-one  deaf  people  were  placed  in 
productive  employment  through  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Leaf 
during  the  biennium  1946-1948. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Vestal,  Bureau  Chief,  reports 
that  the  41  handicapped  workers  were 
placed  in  27  different  types  of  jobs,  some 
of  a  technical  or  professional  character 
and  others  in  various  skilled  trades,  cleri¬ 
cal  occupations,  and  manufacturing  jobs. 

As  of  June  30,  Mr.  Vestal  reported  that 
22  additional  deaf  people  were  registered 
with  the  Bureau  and  were  on  his  “active 
lists”  ol  job  applicants.  A  total  of  70  deaf 
persons  registered  with  the  Bureau  during 
the  biennium.  There  were  nine  cancella¬ 
tions  of  registrations  during  the  two-year 
period,  including  those  of  the  persons  who 
left  the  State,  married,  or  died. 

Deaf  workers  placed  in  manufacturing 
jobs  included  one  knitter,  two  doffers,  one 
bobbin  helper,  one  cone  winder,  and  one 
oiler  in  clothing  and  textile  mills ;  three 
loopers,  one  pairer  and  one  clipper  in 
hosiery  mills;  one  drill  press  operator  and 
one  milling  machine  operator  in  metal  and 
machinery  plants ;  seven  linotype  operators 
and  two  press  feeders  in  printing  indus¬ 
tries  ;  one  assembler  in  a  munitions  plant ; 
one  cabinet  maker,  one  wood  carver  and 
one  crater  in  furniture  mills ;  one  candy 
packer,  and  a  cigarette  packing  inspector 
in  a  tobacco  factory. 

Workers  placed  in  skilled  trades  includ¬ 
ed  one  carpenter,  one  shoe  repairer,  two 
pressers  in  dry  cleaning  plants,  and  a 
seamstress. 

Clerical  workers  placed  during  the  bi¬ 
ennium  included  two  addressograph  ma¬ 
chine  operators,  one  tiling  clerk,  one  key 
punch  operator,  and  one  stockroom  clerk. 

Professional  and  technical  workers 
placed  included  one  teacher  and  one  com¬ 
mercial  artist. 

The  average  weekly  wage  at  which  the 
41  .deaf  workers  were  hired  was  $39.05, 
Mr.  Vestal  reported.  That  figure,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  approximately  the  same  as  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  all  North 
Carolina  industrial  workers. 

Nineteen  of  the  registrants  on  the  active 
list  at  present  are  graduates  of  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Information  received  from  other  states 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  their  em¬ 
ployable  adult  deaf  people  actually  em- 
(Continued  on  page  four) 


N.  C.  Textile  Safety 
Record  Shows  Much 
Improvement  in  ’47 


20  Per  Cent  Fewer  Disabling 
Accidents  in  1947  Than  in 
the  Previous  Year 


North  Carolina  textile  workers  last  year 
suffered  20  per  cenl  fewer  disabling  in¬ 
juries  than  in  194(1,  according  to  pre¬ 
liminary  accident  rate  figures  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Department’s  preliminary  report 
for  1947  covers  a  total  of  140,553,544 
hours  worked  in  389  representative  tex¬ 
tile  mills  located  in  all  sections  of  the 
State.  Workers  in  iliese  plants  suffered 
1,619  lost-time  injuries  during  the  year. 
There  were  11.5  disabling  accidents  for 
each  1,000,000  hours  worked. 

The  Department’s  final  report  for  1946 
covered  222.496,639  hours  worked  in  580 
textile  mills.  Workers  sustained  a  total 
of  3,181  lost-time  injuries.  There  were 
14.3  such  accidents  for  each  1,000,000 
hours  worked. 

The  figures  on  accidents  and  hours 
worked  are  gathered  by  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  inspectors  in  the  course  of  routine 
inspections  and  in  connection  with  indus¬ 
trywide  safety  promotion  drives. 

Firms  in  State  Received  $899,- 
745  in  Public  Contracts 
During  June 


North  Carolina  dealers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  received  government  contracts  val¬ 
ued  at  $899,745  during  June. 

The  largest  item  reported  was  for  sup¬ 
ply  of  $602,405  worth  of  tobacco  products. 
Wood  products  and  furniture  mills  re¬ 
ceived  orders  amounting  to  $148,125.  Other 
Federal  contracts  let  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  month  included  orders  for 
$35,850  worth  of  nonelectrical  machinery, 
$35,410  worth  of  textile  products,  $37,920 
worth  of  stone,  clay  and  glass  products, 
$23,250  worth  of  food  products,  and  $16,- 
785  in  miscellaneous  orders. 

The  national  total  of  public  contracts 
awarded  in  June  was  $202,155,031.  North 
Carolina's  portion  amounted  to  less  than 
0.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Suppliers  of  government  contracts  in 
excess  of  $10,000  are  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con¬ 
tract  Act,  which  the  State  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  enforces  in  North  Carolina  under 
agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 


Brick,  Tile  Accident 
Rate  is  25  Per  Cent 
Under  1946  Figure 

July  Inspections  Show  Improve¬ 
ment  Over  Both  1946  and 
1947  Rates 

Latest  reiiorts  from  the  brick  and  tile 
industry,  which  has  co-operated  in  an  in¬ 
tensive  accident  prevention  program  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  last  18  months,  show  decided  im¬ 
provements  in  the  industry’s  accident  rates 
since  the  safety  drive  began  early  in  1947. 

The  July  inspections  showed  an  accident 
frequency  rate  of  -29.78  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1948,  which  is  17  per  cent  lower 
than  the  35.77  rate  for  the  same  plants 
in  the  year  1947  and  25  per  cent  lower 
than  the  39.49  rate  which  those  plants  had 
in  1946. 

The  current  frequency  rate  is  based 
upon  data  obtained  by  Labor  Department 
inspectors,  who  visited  all  North  Carolina 
brick  and  tile  plants  last  month.  In  the 
33  plants  which  are  participating  in  the 
special  safety  drive,  2,012  employees 
worked  1.947,317  hours  during  the  tirst 
six  months  of  this  year.  They  sustained 
only  58  accidents  which  resulted  in  in¬ 
juries  serious  enough  to  cause  loss  of 
working  time.  The  total  number  of  acci¬ 
dents,  including  minor  ones,  was  138. 

Labor  Department  safety  inspectors 
made  67  recommendations  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  safety  and  health  conditions  in 
the  33  brick  and  tile  plants  during  the 
most  recent  inspection. 


Conciliation  Service 
Reports  Good  Labor- 
Management  Record 

Strikes  This  Year  Involve  Only 
0.2  Per  Cent  of  the  State’s 
Industrial  Workers 

The  conciliation  Service  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Labor  was  in 
touch  with  a  total  of  106  situations  in¬ 
volving  differences  between  labor  and 
mauanagement  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year. 

Only  11  of  those  situations  resulted  in 
strikes.  The  remaining  95  cases  were  set¬ 
tled  peacefully,  without  loss  of  working 
time,  through  the  normal  processes  of 
collective  bargaining.  In  many  cases  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  was  helped  along  by 
conciliation  procedures.  In  some  cases  vol¬ 
untary  arbitration  was  used  at  the  mutual 
request  of  labor  and  management. 
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A  total  of  185  agreements  were  con¬ 
cluded  with  young  North  Carolinians  dur¬ 
ing  July  for  their  entry  into  apprentice- 
ship  training  programs,  according  to  the 
Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training. 

The  State  Apprenticeship  Council  ap¬ 
proved  the  establishment  of  71  additional 
training  programs  in  North  Carolina  in¬ 
dustries  during  the  month. 

The  new  programs  were  distributed 
among  construction,  mechanical  and  serv¬ 
ice  trades.  The  majority  of  them  were  in 
various  construction  trades. 


The  185  young  people  with  whom  train¬ 
ing  agreements  were  concluded  will  re¬ 
ceive  on-the-job  instruction  in  their  chos¬ 
en  trades  for  periods  of  two,  three  or  four 
years,  depending  upon  the  type  of  trade. 
At  the  same  time  they  will  be  given  the 
benefits  of  related  technical  instruction. 

Most  of  the  new  trainees  are  former 
members  of  the  armed  forces  and  are  en¬ 
titled  to  subsistance  allowances  under  the 
G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  during  their  training. 


Hours  and  Earnings  of  Manufac¬ 
turing  Workers  Show  De¬ 
crease  During  June 


A  drop  of  1.3  per  cent  in  hours  worked 
in  North  Carolina  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  during  June  caused  a  one  per  cent 
decrease  in  average  weekly  earnings  of 
some  382,000  employees.  The  decline  in 
weekly  earnings  occurred  in  spite  of  frac¬ 
tional  increases  in  hourly  earnings  in 
manufacturing. 

Durable  goods  industries  experienced  a 
2.4  per  cent  drop  in  the  workweek,  a  1.7 
per  cent  decrease  in  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  and  an  increase  of  0.7  per  cent  in 
average  hourly  earnings. 

The  nondurable  goods  group  showed  a 
one  per  cent  decline  in  the  workweek,  a 
drop  of  0.8  per  cent  in  average  weekly 
earnings  and  an  increase  of  0.4  per  cent 
in  average  hourly  earnings. 

In  nonmanufacturing  industries,  aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  showed  a  fairly  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  of  3.5  per  cent.  Hourly 
earnings  rose  1.3  per  cent  and  hours 
worked  per  week  increased  2.4  per  cent. 
Nonmanufacturing  averages  were  .$37.11 
per  week,  87.8  cents  an  hour,  and  a  work¬ 
week  of  42.3  hours. 

Manufacturing  industry  averages  were 
$39.80  per  week,  $1.03  an  hour,  and  a 
workweek  of  38.4  hours.  Wage  rates  gen¬ 
erally  were  higher  in  nondurable  goods 
industries  than  in  the  durable  classes. 

In  the  textile  industry  generally,  hourly 
earnings  rose  one  iter  cent,  but  a  drop  of 
1.6  per  cent  in  the  workweek  brought  av¬ 
erage  weekly  earnings  down  1.4  per  cent 
to  $39.79. 

Workers  in  furniture  mills  also  put  in 
3.8  per  cent  less  working  time  and  had  a 
drop  of  3.5  per  cent  in  weekly  earnings 
despite  fractional  hourly  increases. 

Both  production  and  earnings  were  high¬ 
er  in  tobacco  and  cigarette  manufacturing. 
The  tobacco  group  reported  hourly  in¬ 
creases  averaging  3.9  per  cent,  bringing 
hourly  earnings  to  $1.13.  Weekly  earnings 
rose  4.5  per  cent  to  $42.76. 

Pulp,  paper  and  paperboard  mills  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  far  ahead  of  all  other  indus¬ 
try  groups  in  hourly  and  weekly  earnings. 
Pulp  workers  averaged  $1.39  an  hour,  put 
in  46.5  hours  of  work,  and  averaged  $64.77 
per  week. 

Workers  in  hotels  averaged  $19.17  per 
week,  working  an  average  of  45.4  hours. 

The  trouble  with  inflation  is  that  it 
inflates  too  many  egos  and  deflates  too 
many  pocketbooks. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

June  Compared  With  May  1948 


INDUSTRY 

Average  Per 
Weekly  Cent 
Earnings  Change 

Average 

Honrly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cenl 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cenl 

Change 

All  Manufacturing  _ _ - _ _ 

....$39.80 

1.0 

103.6 

+ 

0.5 

38.4 

—  1.3 

Durable  Goods  — _ _ _ 

....  37.08 

— 

1.7 

92.2 

+ 

0.7 

40.2 

—  2.4 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _ _ 

...  40.28 

— ■ 

0.8 

105.8 

+ 

0.4 

3S.1 

—  1.0 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products  _ 

$44.44 

— 

3.1 

108.7 

+ 

1.2 

40.9 

—  4.2 

Electrical  Machinery  . . 

....  41.90 

+ 

2.8 

105.8 

+ 

1.7 

39.6 

+  1.0 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  . . 

....  45.75 

— 

0.9 

106.1 

— 

0.7 

43.1 

—  0.2 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products 

...  36.69 

— 

2.0 

81.1 

+ 

1.2 

45.3 

—  3.0 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills  _ 

....  36.45 

— 

3.2 

S0.8 

+ 

1.6 

45.1 

—  4.7 

Planing  and  Plywood  _ 

....  37.04 

— 

0.3 

81.5 

+ 

0.6 

45.5 

—  0.9 

Furn.,  and  Finished  Lumber  Products... 

....  34.06 

— 

3.5 

89.3 

+ 

0.2 

38.1 

—  3.8 

Household  Furn.,  Matt,  and  Bedsprings  33.79 

— 

4.4 

89.8 

+ 

0.1 

37.6 

—  4.6 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ _ 

....  32.32 

+ 

1.5 

75.0 

+ 

3.2 

43.1 

—  1.6 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  _ 

...  36.08 

+ 

2.4 

88.0 

+ 

0.8 

41.0 

+  1.5 

Other  Durable  Goods*  _ 

...  47.65 

+ 

3.2 

112.9 

+ 

0.8 

42.2 

+  2.4 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ .'.... . 

....$39.79 

— 

1.4 

105.7 

+ 

0.1 

37.6 

—  1.6 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  .—  _ 

— 

2.1 

105.0 

0.2 

37.8 

—  2.1 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills  _ 

....  48.04 

+ 

0.5 

109.9 

— 

0.3 

43.7 

+  0.7 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills  ... 

....  43.10 

0.7 

102.5 

+ 

0.7 

42.0 

—  1.4 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

— 

0.3 

107.2 

+ 

0.5 

34.9 

— ■  0.6 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  _ 

....  45.28 

— 

0.2 

122.7 

+ 

0.2 

36.9 

—  0.3 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

...  29.16 

— 

1.8 

93.1 

+ 

0.2 

31.3 

—  1.9 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex.  (except  w&w). 

...  42.08 

+ 

2.5 

108.9 

+ 

2.3 

38.6 

uo  ch. 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products ... 

....  2S.71 

— 

2.7 

84.2 

— 

0.6 

34.1 

—  2.3 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  _ 

....  35.29 

+ 

1.2 

80.2 

+ 

0.1 

44.0 

+  1.1 

Dairy  Products  _ 

. ...  37.33 

— 

2.2 

83.8 

0.6 

44.6 

—  1.5 

Bakery  Products  _ 

....  37.15 

+ 

3.1 

87.7 

+ 

1.4 

42.4 

+  1.7 

Beverage  Products  _ 

....  37.75 

+ 

1.6 

75.6 

+ 

0.3 

49.9 

+  1.2 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ _ _ _ _ 

....  42.76 

+ 

4.5 

113.3 

+ 

3.9 

37.7 

+  0.5 

Cigarettes.. _ _ _ _ 

...  44.S1 

+ 

3.7 

116.8 

+ 

3.4 

38.4 

0.5 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  _ _ _ _ 

....  60.50 

— 

0.7 

133.7 

— 

0.7 

45.3 

+  0.2 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills..... 

....  64.77 

— 

0.8 

139.4 

— 

0.9 

46.5 

+  0.2 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Products  52.40 

— 

2.4 

132.9 

+ 

0.8 

39.4 

—  3.2 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products _ 

....  41.18 

-j- 

1.6 

103.1 

+ 

2.4 

39.9 

—  1.0 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf  _ 

...  41.87 

+ 

1.2 

100.0 

+ 

5.5 

41.9 

—  3.9 

N  onmanufacturing 

Total _ _ _ 

.  $37.11 

+ 

3|.5 

87.8 

+ 

1.3 

42.3 

+  2.4 

Retail _ _ _ _ 

...  30.09 

+ 

3.3 

74.5 

+ 

0.1 

40.4 

+  3.3 

Wholesale _ 

...  48.52 

1.1 

108.3 

— 

0.1 

44.8 

—  1.1 

Laundering  and  Dry  Cleaning  . 

....  27.11 

X 

58.0 

— 

0.2 

46.8 

+  0.2 

Nomnetallic  Mining  and  Quarries  _ 

....  37.04 

+ 

2.8 

82.8 

— 

1.9 

44.7 

+  4-7 

Trans.,  Com.  &  Other  Public  Utilities 

....  46.61 

+ 

2.7 

108.8 

+ 

0.3 

42.8 

+  2.4 

Hotels _ 

19.17 

3.3 

42.2 

1.9 

45.4 

—  1.5 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants  _ 

....  38.03 

+ 

8.8 

90.4 

+ 

4.0 

39.5 

+  4.S 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage  . . 

....  51.00 

5.2 

No  hours  reported. 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg.  _ 

—$39.49 

— 

0.5 

101.6 

+ 

0.4 

38.9 

—  0.8 

•Includes  transportation  (except  auto)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products. 

f Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  X  Less  than  0.1  per  cent. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 

State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,030  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile  and  service  establishments  employing 
33,026  working  people  were  inspected  dur¬ 
ing  June  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
State  labor  laws  and  safety  and  health 
regulations. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1,370 
violations  of  the  labor  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  Compliance  with  recommendations 
made  in  the  course  of  previous  inspections 
was  noted  in  1,673  instances. 

Violations  and  compliances  during  June 
were  as  follows: 


Viola- 

Compli- 

lions 

ances 

Hour  Law  . . 

_  56 

49 

( 'liild  Labor _ 

.....  679 

793 

Time  Records  — 

_  37 

64 

Drinking  Water 

F  acilities _ 

.....  9 

17 

Sanitation  _ 

.....  82 

120 

Seats _ 

1 

6 

Safety  . . 

...  197 

270 

First  Aid  _ 

.....  21 

•  13 

Other _ _ _ 

.....  2SS 

335 

Nineteen  complaints 

allegin 

g  violations 

of  the  maximum  hour  t 

aid  child  labor  laws 

were  investigated  by 

Labor 

Department 

inspectors  during  June.  Violations  were 
found  m  15  of  these  cases  and  immediate 
compliance  was  promised. 

Four  additional  complaints  alleging  safe¬ 
ty  and  health  violations  were  investigated. 
Violations  were  substantiated  in  three  of 
these  cases  and  compliance  was  promised. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

Among  90  establishments  inspected  dur¬ 
ing  June  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
Federal  wage-hour  law,  37  were  found  in 
violation  of  the  overtime  requirement,  two 
were  violating  the  minimum  wage  pro¬ 
vision,  live  were  violating  both  the  over¬ 
time  and  minimum  wage  requirements, 
nine  were  violating  the  child  labor  pro¬ 
visions.  and  the  remaining  37  establish¬ 
ments  were  in  compliance  with  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  wage-hour  law.  Fifty-five 
of  the  90  establishments  were  failing  to 
keep  one  or  another  type  of  employee  and 
pay  roll  records  required  by  the  statute. 

As  a  result  of  inspections  which  dis¬ 
closed  wage  and  hour  violations,  26  estab¬ 
lishments  during  June  paid  $4,232.38  in 
back  wages  to  a  total  of  148  employees. 


Many  ’Teen  Agers  Take 

Vacation  Jobs  During  June 

- - 

More  than  half  of  the  minors  under  18 
years  of  age  who  were  certified  for  remun¬ 
erative  employment  during  June  took  va¬ 
cation  or  part-time  jobs. 

The  total  of  minors  certified  by  public 
welfare  superintendents  reached  3,765  dur¬ 
ing  June — a  substantial  increase  over  the 
2,099  certifications  reported  in  May. 

Only  1.709  of  the  minors  certified  during 
June  took  full-time  jobs.  These  minors 
were  16  and  17  years  of  age.  A  total  of 
1,436  were  certified  for  the  first  time  and 
!  273  were  reissued  employment  certificates. 
Full-time  jobs  in  manufacturing  industries 
were  taken  by  1,187  minors  in  this  age 
group,  486  went  into  nonmanufacturing 
S  occupations  and  36  entered  construction 
jobs.  An  additional  1,278  minors  aged  16 
and  17  took  vacation  and  part-time  jobs 
during  the  month. 

Part-time  employment  certificates  were 


Manufacturing  Employment  Shows 

Little  Change  During  Month  of  June 


The  employment  situation  in  North 
Carolina  manufacturing  industries  re¬ 
mained  substantially  unchanged  from  May 
to  June,  except  for  fractional  changes  in 
several  industries  and  seasonal  increases 
in  others. 

In  manufacturing  as  a  whole,  employ¬ 
ment  increased  0.1  per  cent  during  the 
month  for  a  net  gain  of  about  300  workers 
employed. 

Compared  with  June  1947,  employment 
in  June  this  year  was  up  4.3  per  cent  for 
a  net  gain  of  some  15,700  employees. 

Manufacturing  industries  employed  381,- 
700  workers  in  June,  compared  with  381,- 
400  in  May  this  year  and  366,000  in  June 
1947. 


issued  to  753  minors  aged  14  and  15. 
Twenty-five  boys  12  and  13  years  of  age 
were  certified  for  newspaper  delivery 
service. 


Employment  increased  one  per  cent  in 
logging  camps  and  sawmills  during  June. 

Some  branches  of  the  textile  industry 
experienced  slight  gains  and  others  small 
decreases.  As  a  whole,  textile  employment 
was  about  the  same  as  during  May. 

The  food  and  kindred  products  industry 
had  an  employment  increase  of  3.4  per¬ 
cent  during  the  month.  Employment  was 
up  4.2  per  cent  in  dairy  products  industries 
and  increased  2.9  per  cent  in  beverage 
plants. 

Tobacco  manufacturing  plants  employed 
0.6  per  cent  more  workers  in  June  than 
in  May. 

Employment  in  printing  and  publishing 
was  up  1.9  per  cent. 

Compared  with  June  1947,  nondurable 
goods  industries  employed  5.4  per  cent 
more  workers.  The  increase  over  the  year- 
in  durable  goods  industries  was  only  one 
per  cent. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

June  1948  Compared  With  May  1948  and  June  1947 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDUSTRY 


June» 

1948 


All  Manufacturing*  _ 381.7 

Durable  Goods  . — - - -  90.4 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 291.3 


Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products  3.0 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  -  4.6 

Electrical  Machinery  -  -  6.0 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products..--  37.8 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills  -  31.1 

Planing  and  Plywood  -  6.7 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products.  ..  31.6 
Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs.  23.8 

Wooden  Containers  — ~ . — - 3.3 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  -  4.8 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  -  2.6 


Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  - 225.3 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  - 145.5 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills  -  17.5 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills..  4.5 

Knitting  Mills  - 47.6 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex.  (except  w&w)  5.6 
Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products  8.2 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  -  18.1 

Dairy  Products  -  2.5 

Bakery  Products  - 5-y 

Beverage  Industries  . . -----  3.6 


Tobacco  Manufactures 

Cigarettes - - 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  _ 


Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills.—  6.2 
Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Inds.  5.4 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products.. . — -  8.5 

Other  Nondurable  Goods$  . . — -  2.6 


May 

1948 

JuDe 

1947 

Net 

Change 
From 
May  1948 

to 

June  1948 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

May  1948  June  1947 
to  to 

June  1948  June  1948 

381.4 

366.0 

+  0.3 

+  0.1 

+  4.3 

90.1 

S9.5 

+  0.3 

+  0.3 

+  1-0 

291.3 

276.5 

+  5.4 

O.U 

4.15 

O.U 

4.3 

+  7.0 

6.1 

6.1 

—  0.1 

—  1.6 

—  1.6 

37.5 

38.8 

+  0.3 

+  0.8 

—  2.6 

30.8 

32.3 

+  0.3 

+  1.0 

—  3.7 

15.7 

6.5 

_ 

+  3.1 

31.5 

30.3 

+  0.1 

+  0.3 

+  4.3 

23.8 

22.7 

+  4.8 

3.3 

3.6 

—  8.3 

4.8 

4.4 

+  9.1 

*  > 

2  (> 

225.2 

211.2 

+  0.1 

-j-  6.7 

144.S 

136.7 

+  0.7 

“f*  O.o 

+  6.4 

17.5 

15.4 

+  13.6 

4.6 

4.5 

—  0.1 

_  o  *> 

- . - 

48.0 

44.3 

—  0.4 

—  0.8 

+  7.4 

5.5 

5.5 

+  0.1 

+  1.8 

+  1.8 

8.3 

7.9 

—  0.1 

—  1.2 

+  3.8 

17.5 

17.7 

+  0.6 

+  3.4 

+  2.3 

*2.4 

2.7 

+  0.1 

+  4.2 

—  7.4 

5.6 

5.4 

—  0.1 

—  1.8 

+  1.9 

3.5 

3.3 

+  0.1 

+  2.9 

+  9.1 

15. S 

16.1 

+  0.1 

+  0.6 

—  1.2 

12.5 

12.6 

+  0.1 

+  o.s 

7.4 

7.4 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

—  1.4 

6.2 

6.1 

+  1.6 

5.3 

4.9 

+  0.1 

+  1.9 

+  10.2 

9.0 

8.6 

—  0.5 

—  5.6 

—  1.2 

2.8 

2.7 

—  0.2 

—  7.1 

—  3.7 

♦Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur- 

^ Kmludes><tr^rmixmtaUon^  emiipment^except  auto)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous 

HncludL'^atoer^and'eather  products;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manulacturing  In- 
stries.  ^Preliminary. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


JUNE  BUILDING  PER MITS  VALUED  AT  $ 1 2,26 1 ,765 


Permits  for  1,461  building  projects  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $12,261,765  were  issued  by 
public  officials  in  71  North  Carolina  cities 
during  June. 

The  number  of  permits  was  223  fewer 
than  in  May  but  the  total  estimated  ex¬ 
penditure  was  $2,703,635  higher,  due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  issuance  of  one  building 
permit  valued  at  $2,361,637  for  a  large 
apartment  project  in  Raleigh. 

Twenty-six  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
population  reported  total  estimated  build¬ 
ing  costs  of  $10,840,748.  Forty-five  smaller 
municipalities  reported  the  remaining  esti¬ 
mated  costs  of  less  than  $2,000,000. 

Raleigh  led  the  cities  with,  total  costs 
of  $3,132,287.  Charlotte  was  second  with 
$2,928,511  and  Greensboro  was  third  with 
$1,258,000.  Combined  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  of  these  three  cities  accounted  for 
$7,318,798  of  the  .Tune  total — nearly  60  per 
cent  of  the  month’s  reported  building  costs 
in  all  71  cities.  In  the  month  of  May, 
Charlotte.  Greensboro  and  Winston-Salem 
accounted  for  45  per  cent,  of  the  reported 
expenditures. 

Residential  Building 

A  total  of  1,101  permits  were  issued 
for  residential  construction  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $7,034,550.  Of  that  amount. 
$6,464,384  was  the  estimated  cost  of  669 


new  dwellings,  which  included  603  single¬ 
family  dwellings,  35  duplexes,  four  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  and  projects,  and  22  dwell¬ 
ings  built  in  conjunction  with  stores  and 
shops.  Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 
to  residences  accounted  for  the  remaining 
432  permits  and  for  $484,469  in  estimated 
costs. 

The  average  construction  cost  of  one- 
family  dwellings  authorized  in  June,  based 
upon  estimates  furnished  by  prospective 
builders  was  $5,759.  The  average  cost 
reported  for  duplexes  was  $S,710.  The  669 
residential  buildings  authorized  during 
.Tune  will  provide  housing  for  a  total  of 
794  families. 

Nonresident ial  Building 

A  total  of  360  permits  were  issued  for 
nonresidential  construction  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $5,227,215.  Of  that  amount, 
$4,185,600  was  the  estimated  cost  of  228 
new  nonresidential  buildings.  Additions, 
alterations  and  repairs  accounted  for  132 
permits  and  $1,041,615  in  construction 
costs. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  by 
building  inspectors  included  76  stores  and 
other  mercantile  buildings,  $2,489,787 ;  five 
education  buildings,  $840,141 ;  32  factories 
and  workshops,  $339,220;  eight  churches, 
$193,965 ;  eight  commercial  and  56  private 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JUNE  1047  AND  JUNE  1948 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

June  194  7 

June  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

June  194  7 

June  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  _ 

1,183 

1,132 

—  4.3 

$5,754,697 

$10,840,748 

+  88.4 

Residential  buildings _  ... 

539 

474 

—  12.1 

3,149,369 

5,449,019 

+  73.0 

Nonresidential  buildings _  _ 

214 

188 

—  12.1 

2,099,237 

3,936,150 

+  87.5 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  ... 

430 

470 

+  9.3 

506,091 

1,455,579 

+  187.6 

SUMMARY  OP  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MAY  1948  AND  JUNE  1948 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

May  1948 

June  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

May  1948 

June  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _  .. 

1,401 

1,132 

—  19.2 

$7,750,735 

$10,S40,748 

+39.9 

Residential  buildings... .  _  _ 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

775 

203 

474 

188 

—  38.8 

—  7.4 

4,729,340 

2.174,275 

5,449,019 

3,936,150 

1,455,579 

+  15.2 
+  81.0 
+  71.8 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

423 

470 

+  11.1 

847,120 

garages;  ten  office  buildings,  four  service 
stations,  two  public  buildings,  one  insti¬ 
tutional  building,  one  public  utility  build¬ 
ing.  one  amusement  place,  and  26  tem¬ 
porary  and  unclassified  structures. 

Human  housing  wras  not  the  only  ex¬ 
tensive  kind  of  building.  It  cost  the  aver¬ 
age  car  owner  $530  to  build  a  new  garage 
to  house  liis  car.  according  to  the  costs 
reported  for  June. 


BUREAU  OF  LABOR  FOR  THE  DEAF 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
ployed  ranges  from  59  iter  cent  to  73  per 
cent.  Up  to  June  this  year,  Mr.  Vestal 
reports  that  93  per  cent  of  the  employable 
adult  deaf  persons  in  North  Carolina  are 
employed. 

Mr.  Vesta  1  maintained  contact  with  in¬ 
dustrial  personnel  officials  during  the  bi¬ 
ennium.  seeking  job  openings  for  the  deaf 
people  registered  with  the  Bureau. 


Type  of  June  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


TYPE  OF  BLDG. 

New  Housekeeping  Dwelling: 

Single-family  structures _  .. 

Two-family  structures . . . 

Single-  and  two-family  struc¬ 
tures  with  a  store,  etc..- . . 

Three-  &  four-family  structures 
Five-or-more-family  structures 
Other  nonhousekeeping  residen¬ 
tial  structures . —  .. 

Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 
Issued 

No.  Cost 

421  $2,559,932 

28  236,350 

21  185,600 

1  5,500 

2  2,411.637 

1  50.000 

TOTAL  _ _ 

474 

$5,449,019 

21,000 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places 

1 

Churches _ _ 

8 

193,965 

330,220 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants 

pfp.. 

28 

Garages,  commercial _  — 

5 

26,000 

Garages,  private _ _ — 

45 

23,867 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _ 

4 

18,800 

institutional  buildings _ 

1 

49,350 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  . 

9 

30,100 

Public  buildings - - - 

2 

64,370 

Educational  buildings _  — 

4 

795,141 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  etc.  ... 

.  9 

3,425 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs. 

60 

2,346,067 

All  other  nonresidential _ _ 

.  12 

33,845 

TOTAL _ 

188 

$3,936,150 

Additions,  Alterations,  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings - - - 

348 

314,899 

Nonhousekeeping- residential 
buildings  _ 

.  10 

169,570 

Nonresidential  buildings - 

.112 

971,110 

TOTAL 

.470 

$1,455,579 

SUMMARY  OF  JUNE  1948  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

TOTAL  OF  JUNE  1947  INCLUDED  FOR  COMPARISON 


CITT 


No.  ol 
Build¬ 
ings 


TOTAL 


103. 

108. 

113. 

117. 

120. 

123. 

125. 

12S. 

f30. 

133. 

134. 
HI. 

142. 
1 4  G. 
150. 
162. 
169. 
171. 
175. 
177. 
180. 
187. 
190. 
19G. 

197. 

198. 


.|  1,132 


Asheville 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord _ 

Durham _ 

Elizabeth  City... 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia _ 

Goldsboro _ 

Greensboro _ 

Greenville _ 

Hickory 

High  Point _ 

Kinston _ 

Lexington  _ 

New-  Bern _ 

Raleigh _ 

Reidsville  .... _ 

Rocky  Mount  ... 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby _ 

Statesville  . . 

Thomasville _ 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson _ 

Winston-Salem 


53 

55 

146 

24 

88 

16 

72 

9 

18 

101 

9 

16 

66 

14 

20 

* 

72 

14 

33 

30 

13 
18 

14 
103 

29 

99 


JSJfclW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost  |  No.  Families 


>  <•  v>  \  on  re  sidentiai 
Buildings 


Additions,  Altera  - 
tions  and  Repairs 


Estimated  Cost  oi  All 

Construction  Work 


June,  194  7 

June,  1948!June,  1947 

June, 1948 

June,  1947 

June,  1948|June,  1947 

June,  1948|Jnne,  1947]  June.  1948 

$3, 2  07,369|$  5, 449,019|  634 

594 

$2,1 1 1,087 1$3, 936, 150|$  508,001 

$1,455,579 

$  5, 826, 457 1$1 0,84  0,7  48 

95,150 

122,100 

21 

13 

803,745 

87,252 

14,511 

25,830 

913,406 

235,182 

83,650 

87,700 

17 

17 

33,395 

103,245 

15,150 

28,200 

132,195 

219,145 

672,295 

518,932 

120 

82 

202,965 

2,237,613 

106,830 

171,966 

982,090 

2,928,511 

23,000 

9S.000 

3 

19 

11,100 

9,500 

34,100 

107,500 

206,400 

432,450 

39 

58 

130, S00 

12,250 

44,700 

66,925 

38  +  900 

511,625 

16,000 

11,3001  5 

4 

750 

200 

1,000 

3,550 

17,750 

15,050 

93,449 

77,800 

33 

27 

350 

3,350 

10,680 

150,970 

104,479 

238,120 

76,200|  54,200 

18 

9 

20,000 

2,500 

98.7  00 

54.200 

37,0001  57,000 

i 

9 

17,600 

42,950 

7,550 

5,500 

62,150  105,450 

595;  700 

321,1501  113 

60 

39,025 

637,910 

56,165 

298,940 

090,890 

1,258.000 

10,350 

39,600 

3 

3,500 

7,400 

13,850 

47,000 

37,400  28,300|  10 

8 

22,000 

74,975 

2,750 

■  33,000 

62,150 

136,275 

89,400 

122,5001  17 

24 

18,250 

60,250 

26,460 

146,515 

134,110 

329,265 

67.000 

51,700 

12 

10 

45,700 

17.000 

3,500 

116,200 

68,700 

18,500 

29,250 

6 

s 

19,850 

9,850 

15,850 

13,175 

54,200 

52,275 

19.000 

4 

910 

19,910 

382,450 

2,745,337 

62 

120 

359,444 

374,150 

35,575 

12.S00 

777,469 

3,132,287 

46,900 

47,250 

14 

9 

10,423 

22,500 

8.200 

65,523 

69,750 

34,000 

53,500 

10 

ii 

30.800 

86,075 

18,000 

40,650 

82,800 

ISO, 225 

91,600 

56,050 

20 

15 

10,840 

1,650 

4.785 

■  8,940 

107,225 

66,640 

43,500 

41,000 

10 

/ 

11,000 

4,000 

3,700 

6,300 

58,2001  51,300 

181.200!  46,300 

35 

11 

120,500 

45,800 

301,700 

92.100 

20,200  43,900 

4 

13 

5,000 

450 

2  0  fi  K  0 

4S  900 

30.100 

38,0001  4 

4 

50,000 

17,800 

43,500 

202,346 

123,6001  258,146 

36,7001  140,400 

9 

23 

94,1  00 

10,180 

30,200 

6.650 

161,0001  157,230 

200,225 

185,300 

38 

28 

54,950 

74.750 

55,035 

217,822 

310,2101  477.872 

*No  report  received. 
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Commissioner  Addresses  State 
Federation  of  Labor 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  touches  the  lives  of  more  working 
people  than  does  any  other  agency  which 
is  devoted  primarily  to  the  improvement 
of  the  status  of  industrial  workers,  Com¬ 
missioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  told  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Federation  of  Labor 
meeting  in  Asheville  on  August  30. 

“In  spite  of  inflationary  pressures  and 
expanding  industrialization,  relations  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  management  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  both  peaceful  and  productive 
in  our  State,  Mr.  Shuford  said.  “You 
share  with  many  employers  with  whom 
you  deal  a  social  attitude  which  makes 
you  tolerant,  considerate  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  each  other’s  problems. 

“The  experience  gained  in  labor  rela¬ 
tions  is  of  value  to  labor  and  management 
in  helping  them  to  work  out  solutions  to 
their  problems,”  Mr.  Shuford  continued. 
“Our  older  unions  have  made  an  enviable 
record,  both  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
nation,  in  working  out  their  problems  with 
management  around  the  bargaining  table 
without  resorting  to  serious  work  stop¬ 
pages.  However,  relations  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  cannot  be  developed  by  any  kind  of 
legislation.  They  are  the  result  of  long 
accumulated  experience.  They  are  pro¬ 
moted  and  fostered  by  people  pulling  to¬ 
gether  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  rather 
than  by  either  party  thinking  only  of  its 
own  selfish  interest.” 

Summarizing  recent  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  Commissioner  Shu¬ 
ford  said  the  department,  during  the  last 
two  years,  inspected  18,605  industrial  es¬ 
tablishments,  employing  564,430  workers 
—about  70  per  cent  of  all  the  State’s  in¬ 
dustrial  employees — to  determine  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  State  maximum  hour  law, 
child  labor  law,  safety  and  health  regula¬ 
tions,  and  the  Federal  wage-hour  law. 
Wage  and  hour  violations  found  in  576 
establishments  resulted  in  payment  of 
$192,162  in  back  wages  to  5,450  employees, 
he  said.  The  department’s  manpower  con¬ 
servation  program  contributed  materially 
to  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  accident 
rates  in  the  brick  and  tile  industry  and 
to  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  textile 
industry,  Mr.  Shuford  added. 

In  discussing  apprenticeship  work,  Com¬ 
missioner  Shuford  said  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  has  established  more  than  2,000  on- 
the-job  training  programs  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  for  training  skilled  workers. 

The  Commissioner  pointed  out  that 
North  Carolina  had  only  11  strikes  in  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year,  involving 
1,768  working  people,  or  about  0.2  per  cent 
of  the  State’s  industrial  workers.  The 
Labor  Department  Conciliation  Service 

(Continued  on  page  two) 


LABOR  DAY,  1948 

For  more  than  60  years  in  the  United 
States  we  have  observed  the  first  Monday 
in  September  as  a  legal  holiday  in  honor 
of  our  working  people. 

Why  do  we  pay  special  homage  to  labor? 

First  of  all,  perhaps,  we  honor  our  work¬ 
ing  people  because  the  human  resources 
of  any  community,  state  or  nation  deter¬ 
mine  its  greatness.  Workers  are  the  great¬ 
est  assets  of  a  nation.  No  matter  how  vast 
our  wealth  may  be  in  money,  our  dollars 
are  merely  paper  symbols  which  stand  for 
given  amounts  of  labor.  No  matter  how 
extensive  our  natural  resources,  those  re¬ 
sources  are  useless  to  us  until  they  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  working  men 
and  women  who  transform  them  into  usa¬ 
ble  commodities.  No  matter  how  great  our 
industrial  plant  and  equipment,  our  ma¬ 
chines  and  buildings  represent  only  poten¬ 
tial  productivity  until  they  are  manned  by 
the  millions  of  skilled  employees  who  make 
them  produce. 

In  honoring  labor,  we  do  not  minimize 
the  importance  of  other  necessary  elements 
in  industry.  Our  industry  is  a  highly  in¬ 
tegrated  human  institution.  It  is  composed 
of  three  elements  —  labor,  management, 
and  capital.  All  of  these  elements  are 
equally  indispensable  to  the  functioning 
of  modern  industry.  Lacking  any  one  of 
them,  the  other  two  are  unable  to  pro¬ 
duce  efficiently  and  the  complex  industrial 
structure  breaks  down. 

Because  the  groups  of  people  who  com¬ 
pose  industry  are  interdependent  and  be¬ 
cause  nearly  everybody  in  our  nation  to¬ 
day  depends  upon  production  by  industry, 
some  of  our  most  urgent  national  problems 
have  arisen  in  the  field  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations.  Yet  the  number  of  people 
who  think  dispassionately  and  intelligent¬ 
ly  about  labor-management  relations  is 
small. 

Leaders  of  labor  and  industry  should 
make  every  effort  to  think  in  terms  of 
practical  facts  and  specific  issues  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other.  They  should  not 
be  guided  too  much  by  personal  feelings 
qr  preferences.  They  should  be  as.intercst- 
( Continued  on  page  4) 

’Teen  Age  Employment  Takes 
Sharp  Drop  During  July 

Employment  of  ’teen-age  minors  during 
July  took  a  decided  drop  from  the  June 
figure,  due  to  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  taking  vacation  and  part-time  jobs. 

A  total  of  2,306  minors  were  certified 
by  public  welfare  superintendents  during 
July,  compared  with  3,765  in  June. 

Only  1,067  of  the  minors  certified  in 
July  took  full-time  jobs.  These  minors 
were  16  and  17  years  of  age.  A  total  of 
886  were  certified  for  the  first  time  and 
181  were  reissued  employment  certificates. 
Manufacturing  jobs  were  taken  by  908 


Agreements  for  Apprentice 
Training  Average  Over  100 
Per  Month  for  Year  1948 

More  Than  Fifty  New  Training 
Programs  Are  Approved 
Each  Month 

The  State  Apprenticeship  Council  ap¬ 
proved  an  average  of  more  than  50  new 
apprentice  training  programs  and  regis¬ 
tered  apprenticeship  agreements  with  an 
average  of  more  than  100  young  North 
Carolinians  each  month  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year. 

A  total  of  413  new  apprentice  training 
programs  were  approved  by  the  council 
from  January  through  August.  During  the 
same  period,  on-the-job  training  agree¬ 
ments  were  concluded  with  838  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  entered  apprentice  training 
in  the  skilled  trades. 

During  August  61  new  programs  were 
approved  and  agreements  were  registered 
with  71  young  people. 

The  training  programs  provide  for  con¬ 
tinuous  on-the-job  training  of  apprentices, 
supplemented  by  related  technical  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  a  wide  variety  of  skilled  trades. 
Apprenticeship  agreements,  which  are  com¬ 
pletely  voluntary,  are  for  training  peri¬ 
ods  of  three,  four  or  six  years.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  three-year  programs  include  such 
trades  as  brickmason,  roofer  and  painter. 
Four-year  agreements  are  registered  for 
carpenters,  plumbers,  electricians,  cabinet 
makers,  and  auto  mechanics.  Few  pro¬ 
grams  are  for  as  long  as  six  years. 

At  present  more  than  7,000  young  North 
Carolinians  are  being  trained  under  2,334 
programs.  These  programs  are  in  construc¬ 
tion,  mechanical  and  service  trades.  Regis¬ 
trations  of  apprentices  in  the  building 
trades  have  been  most  numerous  this  year. 

The  extensive  apprentice  training  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  been  developed  in  North 
Carolina  since  the  end  of  the  war  is  the 
result  of  co-operative  work  between  the 
State  and  Federal  apprentice  training 
services.  The  Apprentice  Training  Service 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  is  fur¬ 
nishing  three  field  men  to  work  with  the 
Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training  in 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
in  promoting  on-the-job  programs  through¬ 
out  the  State. 


minors  in  this  age  group,  nonmanufactur¬ 
ing  jobs  by  791,  and  48  minors  took  con¬ 
struction  jobs.  A  total  of  680  minors, 
age  16  and  17,  took  vacation  and  part-time 
jobs  during  July. 

Part-time  employment  certificates  were 
issued  to  539  minors  14  and  15  years  of 
age.  Twenty  boys,  age  12  and  13,  were 
certified  for  newspaper  delivery  work. 

Of  the  2,306  minors  certified  during  July, 
1,418  were  boys  and  888  were  girls. 
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Industrial  Workers  Work 

Less,  Earn  Less  in  July 


Average  weekly  earnings  of  some  750,- 
000  North  Carolina  industrial  workers 
dropped  1.4  per  cent  during  July  as  the 
result  of  a  1.3  per  cent  decline  in  the  av¬ 
erage  number  of  hours  worked  per  week. 

Average  hourly  earnings  showed  the 
usual  fluctuating  pattern  of  increases  and 
decreases.  Hourly  earnings  as  a  whole 
remained  practically  stationary,  decreas¬ 
ing  only  0.1  per  cent  in  all  industries. 

The  average  industrial  worker  received 
$38.95  for  a  work  week  38.4  hours  at 
length.  His  hourly  earnings  amounted  to 
slightly  more  than  $1.01. 

The  decline  in  mj  work  week  and  av¬ 
erage  earnings  was  apparent  in  both  dura¬ 
ble  and  nondurable  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  In  nonmanufacturing  industries,  av¬ 
erage  weekly  earnings  were  up  one  per 
cent,  average  hourly  earnings  increased 
0.9  per  cent  and  there  was  no  change  in 
the  work  week. 

Hourly  and  weekly  earnings  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  industry  were  up  6.3  per  cent  and 
8.4  per  cent,  respectively.  Hourly  earnings 
in  retail  trade  increased  2.3  per  cent,  in 
nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries  3.7  per 
cent. 

Another  increase  of  1.1  per  cent  in  hour¬ 
ly  earnings,  plus  a  1.5  per  cent  increase 
in  the  work  week  in  the  pulp,  paper  and 
paperboard  industry,  brought  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  up  2.7  per  cent  to  an  average  of  $66.54. 
With  hourly  earnings  averaged  at  $1.41, 
this  industry  still  leads  all  North  Carolina 
industries  in  hourly  and  weekly  earnings. 

The  textile  industry  reported  decreases 
in  the  work  week  and  average  weekly 
earnings,  but  changes  in  average  hourly 
earnings  were  only  fractional. 


COMMISSIONER  ADDRESSES 

STATE  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
was  in  touch  with  106  situations  involving 
labor-management  differences,  and  95  of 
these  situations  were  settled  peacefully  by 
collective  bargaining,  he  said.  About  50 
such  situations  were  settled  by  voluntary 
arbitration  during  the  past  two  years. 

"The  splendid  record  of  production  and 
co-operation  which  labor  and  management 
in  North  Carolina  made  during  the  war 
and  in  the  three  years  since  the  end  of 
the  war  is  convincing  evidence  that  both 
groups  put  teamwork  and  the  public  inter- 
csi  ahead  ol  seltisji  interest.1’  Commissioner 
Shuford  declared.  “It  is  my  hope  and  my 
belief  that  we  shall  carry  into  the  future 
the  same  good  record  which  we  have  made 
in  the  past.  With  the  continued  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  organized  labor  and  industrial 
management,  we  shall  do  so.” 


MANY  MANUFACTURING  WORKERS 

FISHING  DURING  THE  JULY  HEAT 


More  than  18,000  Tar  Heel  manufactur¬ 
ing  workers  took  a  vacation  during  July. 

That  explains  why  total  employment  in 
North  Carolina  manufacturing  industries 
decreased  4.9  tier  cent  during  the  week 
in  July  which  was  reported  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  The  total  number  of 
manufacturing  employees  dropped  from  an 
estimated  381,700  in  June  to  362,900  in 
July. 

Some  employment  declines  were  appar¬ 
ent  in  practically  all  manufacturing  indus- 

Small  increases  in  the  work  week  and 
in  hourly  earnings  brought  average  weekly 
earnings  in  cigarette  factories  up  1.4  per 
cent  to  $45.43. 


tries,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  seasonal 
operations  such  as  the  beverage  industry. 
About  16,400  of  the  vacationing  workers 
were  textile  mill  employees. 

Even  with  such  a  large  number  of  work¬ 
ers  away  from  their  jobs,  total  manufac¬ 
turing  employment  in  July  was  only  frac¬ 
tionally  lower  than  in  July,  1947. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  woolen 
and  worsted  mills  reporting  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  were  away  from  their  jobs. 

Employment  in  dairy  products  industries 
was  up  four  per  cent  from  June  to  July. 
Beverages  reported  5.6  per  cent  more  em¬ 
ployees. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

July  Compared  with  June  1948 

Average  Per  Average  Per  Average  Per 

INDUSTRY  Weekly  Cent  Hourly  Cent  Hrs.  Per  Cent 

Earnings  Change  Earnings  Change  Week  Change 


All  Manufacturing _  $39.20 

Durable  Goods  _  36.98 

Nondurable  Goods  _  39.60 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Prods.  $44.72 

Electrical  Machinery  _  41.44 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  .  49.55 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Prods.  _____  34.58 

Logging  Camps  &  Sawmills  _  34.45 

Planing  and  Plywood  _ 34.75 

Furn.  &  Fin  Lumber  Products _  33.97 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bdspg.  33.62 

Wooden  Containers  _  33.85 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _  35.18 

Other  Durable  Goods*  _  49.03 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _  $38.78 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  _  38.76 

Rayon  &  Silk  Textile  Mills  _  45.39 

Woolen  &  Worsted  Textile  Mills  _  39.58 

Knitting  Mills  _  37.35 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  _  44.49 

Seamless  Hosiery  _  29.23 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (ex.  w&w)  39.01 
Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prods...  28.31 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _  36.10 

Dairy  Products  _ _ _ _ _  37.83 

Bakery  Products  _ _ _  37.60 

Beverage  Products  _  38.05 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _  43.13 

Cigarettes -  45t.43 

Paper  aud  Allied  Products  _ ....  62.35 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills..  66.54 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Prods _  51.74 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Prods.  .  41.48 

Other  Nondurable  GoodsJ  .  ..  39.83 

N  071  manufacturing 

Total - $37.20 

Retail -  30.78 

Wholesale _  48.81 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning  .  27.96 

Nonmetallic  Mining  &  Quarries _  37.31 

Trans.,  Comm.  &  Other  Pub.  Util-  46.50 

Hotels _ _ l!).;’,'.) 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  37.03 

Insurance  &  Security  Brokerage ... .  48.17 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg _ $38.95 
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i Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  Indus¬ 
tries.  X  Less  than  0.1  per  cent. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  5S6  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile  and  service  establishments  employing 
22,342  working  people  were  inspected  dur¬ 
ing  July  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
State  labor  laws  and  safety  and  health 
regulations. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  843 
violations  of  the  labor  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions.  Compliance  with  recommendations 
made  during  previous  inspections  was  not¬ 
ed  in  603  instances.  Violations  and  com- 


pliances  during  July 

were  as 

follows : 

Viola- 

Gompli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law  _ 

_  29 

27 

Child  Labor - 

_  383 

322 

Time  Records  — . 

_  41 

13 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities _ 

_  7 

1 

Sanitation _ 

.....  75 

51 

Seats _ 

2 

1 

Safety _ 

_  171 

99 

First  Aid  — . . - 

_  16 

10 

Other _ 

119 

79 

Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
general  statutes,  including  the  maximum 
hour  and  child  labor  laws,  were  investi¬ 
gated  during  July  by  the  department’s  in¬ 
spectors.  Violations  were  found  in  all 
seven  cases  and  immediately  compliance 
with  the  laws  was  secured. 

Four  additional  alleged  violations  of  the 
safety  and  health  regulations  were  investi¬ 
gated.  Violations  were  found  in  two  of 
these  cases. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  32  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  during  July  to  determine  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Federal  wage-hour  law.  Of 
these,  14  were  found  in  violation  of  the 
law’s  overtime  requirement,  one  was  vio¬ 
lating  the  minimum  wage,  two  were  vio¬ 
lating  both  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
requirements,  and  two  establishments  were 
violating  the  child  labor  provision.  The 
remaining  establishments  were  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  wage-hour  law  except  for 
widespread  failure  to  keep  the  employee 
and  pay  roll  records  required  by  the 
statute. 

A  total  of  $1,507.54  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  122  employees  during  July.  These 
payments  were  made  by  11  establishments 
as  the  result  of  inspections  which  disclosed 
wage  and  hour  violations. 


Inspection  Activities,  July  1, 
1946  Through  June  30,  1948 

Senior  factory  inspectors  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  inspected  3,793  establish¬ 
ments  during  the  biennium  1946-1948  and 
made  1,333  compliance  visits. 

Junior  factory  inspectors  inspected  14,- 
032  mercantile  and  service  establishments 
and  made  2,222  compliance  visits  during 
the  biennium. 

Mine  and  quarry  inspectors  inspected 
853  establishments  and  made  compliance 
visits  to  337  concerns. 

Pay  roll  inspectors  inspected  1,515  es¬ 
tablishments  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  Federal  wage-hour  law. 

The  Labor  Department’s  elevator  inspec¬ 
tor  made  924  inspections  during  the  bi¬ 
ennium  and  approved  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  423  elevator  installations. 


New  Employees 


The  Department  of  Labor  last  month 
added  two  new  men  to  its  inspection  staff. 

Mr.  Allen  M.  Honbarrier  of  Salisbury, 
Senior  Safety  Inspector,  has  been  assigned 
to  work  in  the  Charlotte  area.  A  graduate 
of  North  Carolina  State  College,  Mr.  Hon¬ 
barrier  has  spent  several  years  teaching 
vocational  agriculture  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Knight,  of  Greensboro, 
Junior  Safety  Inspector,  has  worked  as 
warehouseman,  bookkeeper,  shipping  clerk 
and  salesman  for  various  North  Carolina 
industries  during  recent  years. 


Earnings  of  British  Industrial 
Workers 

The  real  income  of  British  industrial 
workers  before  payment  of  taxes  last 
year  was  25  per  cent  higher  than  in  1938, 
according  to  an  article  published  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
official  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  La¬ 
bor. 


Department  Officials 

Attend  Convention 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  last 
month  attended  the  31st  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Association  of  Gov¬ 
ernmental  Labor  Officials.  The  convention 
was  held  in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  association  is  composed  of  labor  de¬ 
partment  officials  from  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Puerto  Rico.  Also  attending 
the  convention  were  Deputy  Commissioner 
Lewis  P.  Sorrell  and  Frank  Crane,  Con¬ 
ciliator. 

Commissioner  Shuford  was  president  of 
the  I.A.G.L.O.  last  year  when  its  30th  an¬ 
nual  convention  was  held  in  Asheville. 
The  president  this  year  is  the  Hon.  Charles 
Sattler,  West  Virginia  Commissioner  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Shuford  addressed  the  labor  depart¬ 
ment  officials  on  the  subject  “Labor-Man¬ 
agement  Safety  Committees.” 


After  payment  of  taxes,  their  real  in¬ 
come  was  20  per  cent  higher  in  1947  than 
in  1938,  the  article  states. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY 


DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U,  S.  Department  of  Labor 

July  1948  Compared  with  June  1948  and  July  1947 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees ) 


INDUSTRY 


Jnly» 

1948 

June 

1948 

July 

1947 

Net 

Change 
From 
June  1948 
to 

July  1948 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

June  1948  July  1947 
to  to 

July  1948  July  1948 

.  362.9 

381.7 

365.1 

—18.8 

-  4.9 

-  0.6 

..  89.3 

90.4 

89.6 

—  1.1 

—  1.2 

—  0.3 

...273.6 

291.3 

275.5 

—17.7 

—  6.1 

-  0.7 

...  3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

_ _ _ _ 

...  4.5 

4.6 

4.3 

-  0.1 

_ 2.2 

+  4.7 

...  5.7 

6.0 

6.3 

—  0.3 

-  5.0 

—  9.5 

...  37. S 

37.8 

38.3 

_ 

—  1.3 

.  31.2 

31.1 

31.7 

+  0.1 

+  0.3 

—  1.6 

..  6.6 

C.T 

6.6 

—  0.1 

—  1.5 

- - - 

...  31.0 

31.6 

30.4 

—  0.6 

—  1.9 

+  2.0 

;...  23.4 

23.8 

22  9 

—  0.4 

—  1.7 

+  2.2 

...  3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

+  0.1 

+  3.0 

....  4.7 

4.8 

4.5 

—  0.1 

—  2.1 

+  4.4 

2.6 

2.6 

2.8 

— 

— 

—  7.1 

....208.9 

225.3 

210.5 

—16.4 

—  7.3 

—  0.8 

...139.3 

145.5 

134.9 

—  6.2 

—  4.3 

+  3.3 

....  16.0 

17.5 

15.5 

—  1.5 

—  8.6 

+  3.2 

.  1.8 

4.5 

4.6 

—  2.7 

—60.0 

—60.9 

....  41.6 

47.6 

45.2 

—  6.0 

—12.6 

—  8.0 

v )  5.5 

5.6 

5.5 

—  1.0 

—  1.8 

— 

...  7.3 

8.2 

7.7 

-  0.9 

—11.0 

—  5.2 

...  1S.1 

18.1 

18.2 

—  0.5 

2.6 

2.5 

2.7 

+  o.i 

+  4.0 

-  3.7 

...  5.5 

5.5 

5.4 

_ 

+  1.9 

....  3.8 

3.6 

3.4 

+  0.2 

+  5.6 

+  11.8 

.  15.9 

15.9 

15.7 

+  1.3 

._  12.6 

12.6 

12.4 

_ 

+  1.6 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

—  2.7 

6.1 

6.2 

6.1 

—  0.1 

—  1.6 

— 

....  5.4 

5.4 

4.9 

_ 

+10.2 

....  8.1 

8.5 

8.4 

-  0.4 

—  4.7 

—  3.6 

2.7 

2.6 

2.7 

+  0.1 

+  3.8 

Durable  Goods  _ 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products 
Machinery  (except  electrical) 
Electrical  Machinery  — 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products 
Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills 

Planing  and  Plywood  - 

Furn.,  Finished  Lumber  Products.. 
Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspg 

Wooden  Containers  - 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products ... 

Other  Durable  Goodsf - 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  - - - 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  - 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills 
Woolen  &  Worsted  Textile  Mills. 

Knitting  Mills  - 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat  Tex.  (except  w&v 
Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 
Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Dairy  Products 

Bakery  Products  - 

Beverage  Industries  - 
Tobacco  Manufactures  - 


Paper  and  Allied  Products  - 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills 
Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Ind. 
Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 
Other  Nondurable  Goods$ 


•Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur- 

auto);  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous 

^"nifcludes^eath^r^nd^eather  products;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  In¬ 
dustries.  jFreliminary. 
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JULY  BUILDING  PERMITS  VALUED  AT  $9,594,160 


Permits  for  1,498  building  projects,  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $9,594,100,  were  issued  by 
public  officials  iu  69  North  Carolina  cities 
and  towns  during  July. 

The  number  of  permits  issued  in  July 
was  37  more  than  in  June,  but  the  total 
estimated  cost  was  $2,667,605  less  than  in 
June.  The  very  high  June  figure  was  due 
to  the  issuance  of  one  permit  for  a  large 
apartment  project  valued  at  more  than 
$2,000,000. 

Twenty-six  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
population  reported  total  estimated  build¬ 
ing  costs  of  $8,164,185  during  July.  Forty- 
three  smaller  municipalities  reported  esti¬ 
mated  expenditures  totaling  $1,429,975. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  with  estimated 
expenditures  totaling  2,943,191.  Greensboro 
was  second  with  $739,783.  Winston-Salem 
was  third  with  $596,774.  Raleigh  was 
fourth  with  $475,500.  These  four  cities  re¬ 
ported  costs  totaling  $4,755,248  —  nearly 
half  of  the  State  total  for  July. 

Residential  Building 

A  total  of  1,0S8  permits  were  issued  for 
residential  construction  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $5,173,666.  This  amount  was  ap¬ 
proximately  54  per  cent  of  the  July  total. 
Of  this  amount,  $4,800,709  was  the  esti¬ 


mated  cost  of  633  new  dwellings  which 
included  576  one-family  dwellings,  34  du¬ 
plexes,  and  23  larger  apartment  buildings. 
Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  account¬ 
ed  for  the  remaining  455  permits  and  for 
$373,057  in  estimated  costs. 

The  average  construction  cost  of  one- 
family  dwellings  authorized  in  July  was 
$6,021,  compared  with  an  average  of  $5,759 
in  June.  The  average  costs  reported  for 
duplexes  was  $8,066.  The  633  residential 
buildings  authorized  in  July  will  provide 
housing  for  S04  families. 

Nonresidential  Building 

A  total  of  410  permits  were  issued  for 
nonresidential  construction  at  an  estimat¬ 
ed  cost  of  $4,420,394.  Of  that  amount  $3,- 
194,149  was  estimated  cost  of  216  new  non¬ 
residential  buildings.  Additions,  alterations 
and  repairs  accounted  for  194  permits  and 
$1,226,245  in  construction  costs. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  in¬ 
cluded  73  stores,  16  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  36  private  and  16  commercial  ga¬ 
rages,  17  churches,  eight  office  buildings, 
five  amusement  places,  five  service  sta¬ 
tions,  five  institutional  buildings,  two  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  buildings,  one  educational 
building,  and  31  temporary  and  unclassi¬ 
fied  structures. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JULY  1947  AND  JULY  1948 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

July  194  7 

July  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

July  1947 

July  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,197 

1,240 

+  3.6 

$5,473,704 

$  8,164,185 

+  49.2 

Residential  buildings  _  . 

501 

512 

+  2.2 

2,656,834 

4,092,984 

+  54.1 

Nonresidential  buildings _ _  _ 

225 

173 

—  23.1 

2,177,693 

2,740,064 

+  25.  S 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  .. 

471 

555 

+  17.8 

639,177 

1,331,137 

+  108.3 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JUNE  1948  AND  JULY  1948 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

June  1948 

July  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

June  1948 

July  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ 

1,132 

1,240 

+  9.5 

$10,84  0,74  8]  $8, 16  4,1 8  5 

—  24.7 

Residential  buildings _ 

474 

512 

+  8.0 

5,449,019 

4,092,984 

—  24.9 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

188 

173 

—  8.0 

3,936,150 

2,740,064 

—  30.4 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  . 

470 

555 

-4-18.1 

1,455,579 

1,331,137 

—  8.5 

LABOR  DAY,  1948 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
ed  in  making  democracy  work  in  labor- 
management  relations  as  they  are  in  se¬ 
curing  a  higher  wage  or  a  higher  profit. 
They  should  try  to  serve  the  public  inter¬ 
est  as  well. as  their  individual  interests. 

The  people  who  manage  our  resources, 
the  folk  who  work  with  them,  and  those 
who  furnish  the  capital  to  finance  indus¬ 
try  must  co-operate  to  make  the  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise  successful.  A  tolerant,  un¬ 
derstanding  attitude  between  labor  and 
management  and  the  mutual  acceptance 
of  responsibility  in  working  out  solutions 
to  their  problems  are  essential  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  industry  and  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people. 

North  Carolinians  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  solve  their  labor-manage¬ 
ment  problems  without  resorting  to  wide¬ 
spread  work  stoppages.  Relations  between 
workers  and  managers  here  are  peaceful. 
We  have  had  few  strikes  and  lockouts 
and  we  have  lost  very  little  production. 

Type  of  July  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


TYPE  OF  BLDG. 

New  Housekeeping  Dwelling: 

Single -family  structures  . . 

Tcvo-family  structures _ 

Three-  ami  4-family  structures 
Five  or  more  family  structures  . 


Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 
Issued 
No.  Cost 

462  $2,805,526 

28  236,250 

17  347,208 

5  704,000 


TOTAL - - 512  $4,092,984 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  5  $  326  458 

Churches  - 13  659^685 

Factories, bakeries,  ice  plants, 

etc - 12  105,920 

Oarages,  commercial _  12  240,200 

Garages,  private  _  28  15400 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  ...  .  3  20,900 

Institutional  buildings  .  _  5  41,500 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  _  7  24,048 

Public  buildings  .. _  2  36,000 

Educational  buildings _ ....  3  154,446 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’ temporary  offices,  etc.  ....  7  1,435 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  57  1,106,125 

All  other  nonresidential  ... . 19  8,247 


Alterations,  Additions  &  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings _  367  $  301,251 

Nonhousekeeping-residential 

buildings - - 23  17,326 

Nonresidential  buildings  . . 165  1,012,560 


TOTAL  . . . 173  $2,740,064 


SUMMARY  OF  JULY  1948  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  July  1947  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


I  No.  of 
I  Build¬ 
ings 


TOTAL 


103. 

108. 

113. 

117. 

120. 

123. 

125. 

128. 

130. 

133. 

134 

141. 

142. 
146. 
150. 
162. 
169. 
171. 
175. 
177. 
180. 
187. 
190. 

196. 

197. 

198. 


I  1,240 


Asheville 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord _ 

Durham  _ 

Elizabeth  City  ... 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia _ 

Goldsboro _ 

Greensboro _ 

Greenville _ 

Hickory _ _ 

High  Point _ 

Kinston _ 

Lexington _ 

New  Bern _ 

Raleigh _ 

Reidsville _ 

Rocky  Mount .... 

Salisbury  . . 

Shelby  _ _ 

Statesville  _ 

Thomasville _ 

Wilmington _ ... 

Wilson _  _ 

Winston-Salem 


88 

46 

205 

10 

66 

7 

82 

24 
34 

112 

17 

12 

97 

25 
14 

* 

64 

12 

31 

27 

* 

3 

13 

101 

28 
122 


NEW 

RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

July  1947  |  July  1948  |  July  1947 

July  1948 

$2,656,834|$4,092,984 

531 

677 

140,300 

135,500 

28 

22 

_ _ | 

51,500| 

1 

9 

340,300 

1,749,658 

55 

241 

45,500 

8 

152,200 

196,100 

29 

37 

12,000 

4 

106,950 

162,800 

14 

47 

12,300 

83,000 

7 

17 

25,850 

38,900 

5 

9 

625.200 

452,600 

127 

82 

26,500 

69,100 

6 

11 

69,000 

33.S00 

14 

6 

153,925 

114,000 

33 

20 

36,000 

113,200 

8 

1 5 

41,200 

18,500 

12 

6 

31,700 

7 

176,361 

309,250 

36 

47 

16,700 

21,900 

5 

10 

60,250 

86,450 

11 

19 

60,648 

43,300 

13 

11 

55,000 

19 

54,800 

12 

22,250 

28,200 

7 

9 

52,500 

56,701 

11 

8 

99,300 

120,775 

20 

19 

285,600 

162,250 

48 

24 

New  X  on  re  side  11  ha  I 

Buildings 


Additions,  Allera- 

tions  and  Repairs 


Estimated  Cost  of  All 

Construction  Work 


•Inly  194  71  .Inly  1948  [July  1947  I  .1  nly  1  !>  18  |  .Inly  1947  j  July  1948 


■■8  It . 1  7  7 .  r.  A  $2.74  0.064  1$  63  9. 1  77 1$  1.331 .1 37 1$5.473,7  04 1$8,1  64.18 


62,960 


133,700 

168,800 
350 
5,100 
94,700 
35,000 
251,635| 
54,500 
28,200 
67,975 
83,300 
6,275, 
6, 000| 
443,350| 
25,6001 
22, 4  00  ( 
10,200 
8,750 
90,000 
5,300 
29,400 
16,325 
237,873 


128,500 

124,933 

992,563 

2,500 

51,850 

400 

80.300 

46.300 
344,885 

21,450 

59.250 

41,000 

21,050 

51,000 

15.500 

160,100 

7,000 

56,050 

17.500 


78,000 

13,000 

2,433 

74,500 

350,000 


46,113 

78,844 

64,995 

33,323 

1,300 

3,250 

99,028 

2,000 
5  4 , 4  4  4  ( 
1,000 
12,600 
2.0001 
22,725| 
21,000 
6,5001 
73,1611 


500 

33,990 


82,404 


61, 

198, 

200, 

136, 

9, 

9, 

9 

tJ  , 

25, 

265, 

3, 

187, 

32, 

8, 


20 

18 


453 

S04 

970 

89 

,550 

,905 

,000 

,075 

,733 

,900 

125 

G00 

,000 

15  Of 
700 
8001 
57 


1, 

40, 

15, 

84, 


000 

728 

650 

524 


249.373 
* 

552,844 

# 

675,99b 

12,350 

145.373 

108.300 
64,100 

975,863 

81,000 

99,200 

276,344 

120.300 
60,075 
39,700 

642,436 

63,300 

89,150 

144,009 

63,750 

144,800 

28,050 

115,890 

115,625 

605,877 


325,453 

375,237 

2,943,191 

48,000 

384,845 

9,950 

253,005 

132.300 
408,860 
739,783 
128,350 

78,700 

322,175 

196,800 

42,000 

475,500 

29,600 

163.300 
79,375 

78,000 

42,200 

99,862 

210,925 

596,774 


•No  report  received. 
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Two  Hundred  Charlotte  Apprentices 

Register  for  Technical  Training 


Second  Industry-wide  Safety 
Inspection  in  Furniture  Plants 


Promotion  of  on-the-job  safety  in  North 
Carolina’s  more  than  250  wood  furniture 
plants  was  the  featured  activity  in  an 
industry-wide  inspection  drive  which  was 
conducted  last  month  by  the  11  senior 
factory  inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  drive  was  the  second  inspection  of 
the  industry  this  year.  The  first  inspection, 
which  was  made  last  March,  disclosed  that 
on-the-job  accidents  in  North  Carolina 
furniture  mills  increased  from  20.44  lost¬ 
time  injuries  per  1,000,000  hours  worked 
in  1946  to  22.32  such  injuries  in  1947.  In 
the  inspection  last  month  the  inspectors 
collected  information  about  accident  rates 
during  the  first  half  of  1948. 

Inspectors  making  the  furniture  inspec¬ 
tions,  by  districts,  were:  Wilmington  Dis¬ 
trict,  W.  M.  Shaw ;  Greenville  District,  E. 
D.  Whitley,  Jr. ;  Raleigh  District,  W.  C. 
Creel,  Reece  Shore  and  W.  G.  Watson ; 
Greensboro  District.  John  R.  Bulla;  Salis¬ 
bury  District,  Harry  E.  Billings;  Char¬ 
lotte  District,  Thomas  B.  Tyson  and  Allyn 
Honbarrier ;  Asheville  District,  George  W. 
King. 

In  addition  to  collecting  accident  data, 
the  inspectors  checked  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  the  more  than  1,100  safety  recom¬ 
mendations  made  during  the  March  in¬ 
spection  had  been  complied  with.  They  also 
furnished  information  about  the  formation 
of  plant  safety  organizations  in  plants 
which  lacked  organized  safety  programs. 

Prior  to  the  September  inspection,  the 
safety  inspectors  met  in  Raleigh  to  plan 
the  drive.  Speaking  at  the  meeting,  Com¬ 
missioner  Shuford  emphasized  the  in- 
portance  of  plant  safety  organizations  in 
combating  the  accident  problem.  Results 
of  safety  organization  and  work  in  the 
plants  are  shown  in  reduced  employee 
injury  rates,  saving  of  life  and  limb,  un¬ 
interrupted  earnings  and  production,  and 
reduced  insurance  rates,  he  said.  Mr.  Shu¬ 
ford  also  urged  the  inspectors  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  life  of  their  communities 
in  order  to  build  up  public  knowledge  of 
and  realization  of  the  value  of  the  services 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 


Whitley  Addresses  Bar  Ass’n 


E.  D.  Whitley,  Jr.,  safety  inspector  of 
the  Labor  Department  in  the  Greenville 
District,  was  guest  speaker  at  the  Septem¬ 
ber  meeting  of  the  Pitt  County  Bar  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Whitley  spoke  on  “The  Organization, 
Duties  and  Functions  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Department  of  Labor.”  His  address 
was  well  received  by  the  large  group  of 
attorneys  and  guests  who  attended  the 
dinner  meeting. 


A  meeting  held  in  Charlotte  last  month 
illustrates  the  extent  to  which  apprentice 
training  has  “boomed”  in  many  North 
Carolina  cities  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

More  than  200  young  Charlotte  appren¬ 
tices  who  are  training  in  skilled  trades 
registered  for  a  year  of  supplementary 
technical  training  in  ceremonies  held  Sep¬ 
tember  28  at  the  Charlotte  Central  High 
School. 

In  the  opening  program,  the  apprentices 
were  welcomed  into  the  school  and  were 
congratulated  by  Mayor  H.  H.  Baxter,  Mr. 
Murrey  Atkins,  chairman  of  the  city  school 
board,  Director  Clarence  L.  Beddingfield 
of  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training, 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor,  Mr. 
•T.  B.  Archer,  field  representative  of  the 
United  States  Apprentice  Training  Service, 
and  Mr.  E.  V.  Sapp,  local  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Labor-Management  Apprenticeship 
Committee  for  the  Electrical  Industry. 

Among  those  attending  the  registration 
meeting  were  members  of  the  local  joint 
labor-management  apprenticeship  commit¬ 
tees  representing  electricians,  plumbers 
and  steamfitters,  sheet  metal  workers,  and 
representatives  of  a  number  of  machine 
shops. 

Certificates  Presented 

As  a  feature  of  the  opening  program,  Mr. 
Beddingfield  presented  completion  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  certificates  to  three  young 
men  who  finished  their  apprentice  training 
in  the  last  year.  They  were :  John  Ran¬ 
dolph  McClelland,  electrician,  William 
Oates,  electrician,  and  Tony  E,  Kiriakos, 
steamfitter,  all  of  Charlotte. 

The  more  than’  200  young  men  who 
registered  on  September  28  will  be  given 
technical  training  related  to  their  chosen 
trades  at  Central  High  School  for  four 
hours  each  week  during  the  school  year, 
making  a  total  of  144  hours  of  technical 
instruction  for  each  apprentice  who  at¬ 
tends  all  classes.  The  apprentices  will  be 
divided  into  ten  groups,  one  group  to  an 
instructor.  One  of  the  instructors  is  being 
supplied  by  Central  High  School,  two  by 
the  City  Inspector’s  Department,  and  seven 
by  local  business  establishments  in  the 
trades  represented. 

The  instruction  will  be  designed  to  give 
the  apprentice  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  trade,  while  his  on-the-job  training 
gives  him  the  necessary  practical  experi¬ 
ence  and  “know  how.” 

It  was  explained  by  Mr.  Beddingfield 
that  along  with  the  rest  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Charlotte  is  in  the  midst  of  an  active 
program  of  apprentice  training.  Current 
registrations  of  new  programs  and  new 
apprentices  with  the  State  Apprenticeship 
Council  are  greater  than  anything  which 
has  happened  in  this  line  since  the  North 


Carolina  Voluntary  Apprenticeship  Act 
was  passed  in  1938.  Since  the  end  of  the 
war,  2,109  apprentice  training  programs 
have  been  established  in  the  State  and 
more  than  3,000  apprentices  are  being 
trained  in  on-the-job  programs  operating 
under  apprenticeship  agreements  lasting 
from  two  to  six  years,  depending  upon  the 
trade  selected. 

Before  being  approved  for  establishment 
of  a  training  program,  each  business  is 
screened  by  the  field  representatives  of 
the  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training, 
Mr.  Beddingfield  said.  Programs  set  up  and 
agreements  between  employer  and  appren¬ 
tice  conform  to  the  thorough  standards 
of  training  worked  out  by  the  State  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  Council.  The  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  build  up  a  good  supply  of  well- 
trained,  skilled  workers  and  craftsmen  to 
overcome  the  shortages  in  many  trades. 

More  than  75  young  men  are  enrolled  as 
electricians  in  apprenticeship  training  pro¬ 
grams  operating  now  in  Charlotte.  Other 
groups  taking  the  related  technical  train¬ 
ing  at  Central  High  School  include  ap¬ 
proximately  sixty  plumbers  and  steam- 
fitters,  fifty  sheet  metal  workers  and  fifty 
machinists. 

Outstanding  Apprentice 

Mr.  McClelland,  one  of  the  three  young 
men  who  received  certificates,  made  the 
highest  average  grade  ever  recorded  by  the 
Charlotte  City  Licensing  Board  when  he 
was  examined  in  June  this  year  for  his 
license  as  journeyman  electrician.  He  is 
being  submitted  as  “North  Carolina’s  Out¬ 
standing  Apprentice”  of  the  year  in  the 
electrical  industry’s  national  contest  for 
selection  of  the  nation’s  outstanding  elec¬ 
trical  apprentice.  He  was  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1937,  after  which  he  worked 
in  retail  and  wholesale  grocery  businesses 
for  five  years.  He  enlisted  in  the  navy  in 
1942,  became  a  fighter  pilot  with  the  rank 
of  ensign,  served  as  fighter  pilot  aboard 
the  aircraft  carrier  Antietam,  and  was 
discharged  in  March  1946  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  military  service, 
he  entered  apprenticeship  training  as  an 
electrician.  He  worked  at  the  Economy 
Electrical  and  Supply  Company  for  Mr.  E. 
V.  Sapp,  who  has  been  one  of  his  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  in  the  national  con¬ 
test.  Mr.  McCelland  took  advantage  of 
every  training  opportunity,  including  a 
full  two  years  of  the  same  technical  train¬ 
ing  which  now  is  being  given  to  a  large 
number  of  Charlotte  apprentices.  After 
additional  experience  and  further  training 
in  his  trade,  including  a  correspondence 
course  in  electrical  engineering,  his  am¬ 
bition  is  to  go  into  the  electrical  business 
in  Charlotte. 
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Employment  of  Minors  Drops 
Prior  to  Fall  School  Opening 


Certification  of  ’teen-age  minors  during 
August  dropped  to  less  than  half  of  the 
total  reported  during  June  by  superinten¬ 
dents  of  public  welfare  throughout  the 
State. 

A  total  of  3,765  minors  were  certified  for 
gainful  employment  during  June.  In  July 
the  number  certified  dropped  to  2,306.  Only 
1,694  minors  were  granted  employment 
certificates  during  August. 

Of  714  minors  16  and  17  years  of  age 
entering  full-time  employment  for  the  first 
time,  474  took  jobs  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  235  entered  nonmanufacturing 
occupations,  and  five  took  construction 
jobs. 

Employment  certificates  were  reissued  to 
191  minors  in  the  same  age  group  for  full¬ 
time  employment  as  follows:  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries,  97  ;  nonmanufacturing,  92  ; 
construction,  two. 

A  total  of  401  minors  aged  16  and  17 
were  issued  vacation  and  part-time  cer¬ 
tificates  for  employment  as  follows :  manu¬ 
facturing,  62  ;  nfo  n  man u  f a c tu r  i  n g ,  333 ; 
construction,  six. 

Employment  certificates  also  were  issued 
to  365  minors  14  and  15  years  of  age  for 
part-time  work  and  to  23  boys  12  and  13 
years  of  age  for  part-time  work  in  news 
delivery  service. 

Of  the  1,694  minors  certified  during 
August,  920  were  boys  and  774  were  girls. 


Fire  Prevention  Bulletin 


Comments  about  the  bulletin  on  “Eire 
Prevention  in  Wood  Furniture  Plants,” 
which  was  furnished  to  all  North  Carolina 
furniture  mills  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  last  month,  have  been  very  favora¬ 
ble,  according  to  reports  from  our  safety 
inspectors. 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Safety 
Inspector  W.  C.  Creel  of  the  Raleigh  of¬ 
fice,  the  bulletin  was  circulated  during 
last  month’s  inspection  drive  in  the  fur¬ 
niture  industry  in  anticipation  of  National 
Eire  Prevention  Week,  which  was  observed 
October  3-9. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Southern 
Furniture  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
bulletin  also  has  been  sent  to  all  member 
plants  of  the  Association,  including  some 
200  mills  in  states  other  than  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  bul¬ 
letin  are  available,  free  upon  request,  to 
any  person  or  plant  having  practical  uses 
for  the  fire  prevention  material.  Requests 
should  be  directed  to  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


North  Carolina  Vets  Re-employment  Rights 
Now  Administered  From  the  Atlanta  Office 


Raleigh  Office  of  Veterans  Bu¬ 
reau  is  Discontinued 


Under  a  recent  reorganization  put  into 
effect  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor’s  Bureau  of  Veterans  Re-employ¬ 
ment  Rights,  the  Virginia-Carolina  Region 
of  the  Bureau  has  been  discontinued.  The 
Bureau’s  Columbia,  S.  C.  area  office  was 
closed  on  June  30.  The  headquarters  in 
Raleigh  was  closed  July  24. 

The  Veterans  Re-employment  Rights 


Program  in  North  Carolina  now  is  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Harvey  Driscoll, 
Field  Representative  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau’s  Atlanta,  Georgia  office.  The  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Atlanta  office  is  located  in  Room 
708,  Grand  Theatre  Building,  157  Peach¬ 
tree  Street,  Atlanta. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  the  re-employ¬ 
ment  rights  of  veterans  in  North  Carolina 
should  be  referred  to  Mr.  Driscoll.  The 
Bureau  now  has  the  added  responsibility 
of  assisting  persons  who  enter  the  armed 
services  under  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1948  incident  to  their  re-employment 
rights. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

August  Compared  With  July  1948 


Average  Per  Average  Per  Average  Per 

INDUSTRY  Weekly  Cent  Hourly  Cent  Hrs.  Per  Cent 

Earnings  Change  Earnings  Change  Week  Change 


All  Manufacturing  _ 

$40.41 

+ 

3.1 

106.1 

+ 

2.3 

38.1 

+ 

0.8 

Durable  Goods  _ 

38.85 

+ 

5.2 

93.6 

+ 

0.9 

41.5 

+ 

4.0 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _ 

40.69 

+ 

2.8 

108.5 

+ 

2.6 

37.5 

+ 

0.3 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Prods.—. 

$46.96 

+ 

5.0 

109.8 

+ 

0.5 

42.8 

+ 

4.4 

Electrical  Machinery  _ 

44.34 

+ 

7.0 

109.4 

+ 

4.1 

40.5 

+ 

2.8 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  _ 

47.37 

— 

3.4 

107.5 

— 

4.3 

44.1 

+ 

0.9 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Prods._ 

35.28 

+ 

3.1 

80.1 

— 

0.5 

44.0 

+ 

3.5 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills  _ 

35.42 

+ 

2.8 

79.5 

— 

1.6 

44.6 

+ 

4.7 

Planing  and  Plywood  . . . . 

35.08 

+ 

3.5 

80.9 

+ 

1.1 

43.3 

+ 

2.1 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods.—- 

36.33 

+ 

7.2 

90.0 

+ 

1.6 

40.4 

+ 

5.5 

Household  Furn.,  Mat  &  Bedspg. 

36.29 

+ 

8.2 

90.8 

+ 

1.9 

40.0 

+ 

6.4 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

32.98 

— 

1.7 

72.1 

— 

1.9 

45.7 

+ 

0.2 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

37.62 

+ 

6.9 

90.5 

+ 

2.1 

41.5 

+ 

4.5 

Other  Durable  Goods*  _ 

51.89 

+ 

5.7 

120.0 

+ 

2.7 

43.2 

+ 

2.9 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

$39.88 

+ 

2.8 

108.9 

+ 

3.1 

36.6 

— 

0.3 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  _ 

39.09 

+ 

0.8 

108.0 

+ 

2.5 

36.2 

— 

1.6 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills  _ 

50.68 

+  11.7 

116.9 

+ 

7.6 

43.4 

+ 

3.8 

Woolen  &  Worsted  Textile  Mills 

42.84 

+ 

8.2 

101.7 

1.5 

42.1 

+ 

9.6 

Knitting  Mills  _  ... . 

39.03 

+ 

4.7 

110.1 

+ 

3.8 

35.4 

+ 

0.9 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  _ 

46.90 

+ 

6.2 

125.4 

+ 

2.2 

37.4 

+ 

3.9 

Seamless  Hosiery  . . . 

30.27 

+ 

3.1 

94.1 

+ 

5.3 

32.2 

2.1 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex.  (ex.  w&w).. 

41.32 

+ 

5.9 

112.9 

+ 

5.8 

36.6 

no 

ch. 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prods... 

30.23 

+ 

6.8 

84.3 

+ 

3.4 

35.9 

+ 

3.5 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  _ 

35.06 

— 

2.9 

80.7 

0.1 

43.5 

2.7 

Dairy  Products  _ _ _ 

37.16 

— 

1.8 

82.8 

+ 

0.2 

44.9 

— 

2.0 

Bakery  Products  _ _ _ 

36.97 

— 

2.0 

89.6 

+ 

1.1 

41.2 

— 

3.3 

Beverage  Products  _ _ _ 

35.97 

— 

5.5 

74.5 

1.2 

48.4 

— 

4.2 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

46.77 

+ 

8.4 

113.6 

— 

0.8 

41.2 

+ 

9.3 

Cigarettes  _ 

49.01 

+ 

7.9 

117.0 

— 

0.8 

41.9 

+ 

8.8 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  _ 

62.88 

+ 

0.9 

138.3 

+ 

2.2 

45.5 

1.3 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills 

66.92 

+ 

0.6 

144.7 

+ 

2.6 

46.3 

— 

1.9 

Printing.  Publishing  &  Allied  Prod. 

50.56 

— 

1.8 

130.3 

0.3 

38.8 

— 

1.5 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products. 

41.60 

+ 

0.3 

104.0 

— 

0.3 

40.0 

+ 

0.5 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf  _ 

41.18 

+ 

3.2 

99.1 

+ 

1.3 

41.5 

+ 

1.7 

Nonmanufacturing 

Total _ _ _ 

$35.97 

— 

2.7 

84.1 

— 

4.1 

42.8 

+ 

1.7 

Retail  _ 

30.68 

+ 

1.3 

76.7 

+ 

2.7 

40.0 

1.0 

Wholesale _ _ _ 

50.43 

+ 

3.5 

109.3 

no 

cli. 

46.1 

+ 

3.4 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning  _ 

26.40 

— 

5.7 

57.9 

— 

2.2 

45.6 

3.6 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries- 

39.49 

+ 

5.8 

85.3 

— 

0.7 

46.3 

+ 

6.7 

Trans.,  Com.  &  Other  Pub.  Utilities 

45.97 

— 

0.8 

108.4 

no 

cli. 

42.4 

0.9 

Hotels 

19.53 

+ 

0.7 

42.2 

no 

ch. 

46.3 

+ 

0.9 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 

33.91 

— 

8.4 

79.2 

17.2 

42.8 

+10.6 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage. 

54.81 

+ 

9.6 

No  hours  reported. 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg _ 

$39.76 

+ 

2.2 

102.6 

+ 

1.1 

38.8 

+ 

1.3 

•Includes  transportation  (except  auto)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment:  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products. 


;  I  ncludes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  Indus¬ 
tries.  X  Less  than  0.1  per  cent 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  S57  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile  and  service  establishments  employing 
26,371  working  people  were  inspected 
during  August  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  State  labor  laws  and  the  safety 
and  health  regulations. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  722 
violations  of  the  labor  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions.  Compliance  with  recommendations 
made  during  previous  inspections  was 
noted  in  932  instances.  Violations  and 
compliances  during  August  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Viola- 

Compli- 

lions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

_  30 

49 

Child  Labor  __ 

. . .  280 

411 

Time  Records 

_  33 

42 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities _ 

_  13 

4 

Sanitation  .  .. 

_  60 

74 

Seats  .  ... 

_  2 

2 

Safety 

_  166 

172 

First  Aid _ 

_  11 

16 

Other _ 

_  127 

162 

Five  complaints 

alleging  violations  of 

the  maximum  hour 

and  child 

labor  laws 

were  investigated  during  the  month.  The 
violations  were  substantiated  in  three  of 
these  cases  and  compliance  was  promised. 
Three  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the 
safety  and  health  regulations  were  investi¬ 
gated.  Recommendations  were  made  to 
correct  the  violations  which  were  found. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  42  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  during  August  to  determine  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Federal  wage-hour  law. 
Of  these  plants,  12  were  in  compliance 
except  for  record-keeping  irregularities  in 
nine  establishments.  Twenty-five  plants 
were  violating  the  overtime  provision  of 
the  wage-hour  law.  Four  additional  con¬ 
cerns  were  violating  both  the  minimum 
wage  (40  cents  an  hour)  provision  and  the 
overtime  provision.  Child  labor  violations 
were  found  in  one  establishment. 

A  total  of  $2,249.83  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  171  employees  during  August. 
These  payments  were  made  by  16  establish¬ 
ments  as  the  result  of  inspections  which 
disclosed  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
violations. 

Labor  Department  Secures  New 
Elevator  Inspector 

The  Department  of  Labor  last  month 
secured  the  services  of  an  additional  ele¬ 
vator  inspector. 

The  new  man  is  Mr.  James  Harrison 
Lewis  of  Gastonia.  Lewis  comes  to  the 
Department  with  a  considerable  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  in  private  and  public 
employment.  He  has  worked  as  a  ma¬ 
chinist  and  as  a  safety  instructor  in  Gas¬ 
tonia  and  later  as  a  supervisor  of  safety 
for  Burlington  Mills.  His  other  experience 
has  included  duties  as  a  crane  inspector 
in  a  Wilmington  shipyard  and  as  a  license 
examiner  in  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  new  elevator  inspector  will  live  in 
Gastonia  and  will  be  assigned  to  work  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Pryor  E.  Sugg  of  Ral¬ 
eigh,  the  Department’s  senior  elevator 
inspector. 


Tar  Heel  Workers  Received  $192,162  in 

Back  Wages  During  Biennium  1946-48 


Commissioner  Cites  Increasing 
Compliance  With  Wage-Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Acts 

Despite  the  fact  that  production,  profits 
and  worker  earnings  are  at  the  highest 
numerical  levels  in  North  Carolina’s  his¬ 
tory,  a  minority  of  employers  continue  to 
violate  the  overtime  and  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

This  is  shown  in  the  report  of  wage 
restitution  made  to  Tar  Heel  workers 
during  the  biennium  July  1,  1946  to  June 
30,  1948.  A  total  of  $192,162  in  back  wages 
was  paid  to  5,450  North  Carolina  workers 
as  the  result  of  inspections  which  dis¬ 
closed  wage  and  hour  violations  during  the 
biennium.  The  payments,  which  were  made 
by  576  firms,  averaged  $35.36  for  each 
employee  who  received  restitution. 

Pay  roll  inspectors  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  inspected  1,463  establishments 


under  the  wage  and  hour  law  during  the 
biennial  period.  Inspections  under  the 
Federal  Public  Contracts  Act  were  made 
concurrently  with  wage-hour  inspections 
in  52  establishments.  Fifty-two  plants  also 
were  inspected  to  determine  compliance 
with  Federal  child  labor  requirements. 

Commissioner  Shuford,  who  administers 
the  Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Acts 
in  North  Carolina  under  agreement  with 
the  U.  S'.  Department  of  Labor,  reports 
that  compliance  with  the  basic  provisions 
of  both  Federal  statutes  increased  during 
the  last  two  years.  As  evidence  of  in¬ 
creasing  compliance,  he  cites  the  fact  that 
although  the  total  number  of  inspections 
made  during  the  1946-1948  biennium  was 
only  slightly  smaller  than  the  total  made 
during  the  1944-1946  period,  wage  and 
hour  violations  found  in  the  last  two  years 
resulted  in  the  payment  of  less  than  half 
the  amount  of  back  wages  paid  during  the 
previous  two-year  period.  Also,  the  back 
wages  were  paid  by  a  smaller  number  of 
establishments  during  the  last  biennium. 


ESTIMATED  MANUF; 

NOR! 

\CTURING  EM 
H  CAROLINA 

DIVISION  OF  STA 
jabor  Statistics,  U. 

With  July  1948  a 

tsands  of  Employees) 

PLOYMENT IN 

PREPARED  BY 
In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  ] 

August  1948  Compared 

(In  Thoi 

TISTICS 

S.  Department  of  Labor 

nd  August  1947 

INDUSTRY 

Aug.» 

1948 

July 

1948 

Net 

Change 
Aug.  From 

1947  July  1948 

to 

Aug.  1948 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

July  1948  Aug.  1947 
to  to 

Aug.  1948  Aug.  1948 

All  Manufacturing* _ 

.378.9 

362.9 

366.6 

+  16.0 

+  4.4 

+  3.4 

Durable  Goods  _ 

.  90.2 

89.3 

89.1 

+  0.9 

+  1.0 

+  1.2 

Nondurable  Goods  _ ... ..  .... 

..288.7 

273.6 

277.5 

+  15.1 

+  5.5 

+  4.0 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products.... 

..  3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

+  3.4 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  _ 

._  4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

+  0.1 

_L  2.2 

+  4.5 

Electrical  Machinery  _ _ _ 

.  5.6 

5.7 

6.3 

—  0.1 

—  1.8 

—11.1 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products 

..  38.0 

37.8 

37.1 

+  0.2 

+  0.5 

+  2.4 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills  _ 

.  31.4 

31.2 

30.5 

+  0.2 

+  0.6 

+  3.0 

Planing  and  Plywood 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods _ 

.  32.0 

31.0 

31.0 

+  1.0 

+  3.2 

+  3.2 

Household  Furn.,  Matt  &  Bedspgs. 

..  24.1 

23.4 

23.5 

+  0.7 

+  3.0 

+  2.6 

Wood  Containers  _ _ _ 

..  3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

+  0.1 

+  2.9 

+  6.1 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  _ 

._  4.4 

4.7 

4.6 

—  0.3 

—  6.4 

—  4.3 

Other  Durable  Goodsf 

2.6 

2.6 

2.8 

—  7.1 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

..223.0 

208.9 

212.0 

+  14.1 

+  6.7 

+  5.2 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  _ 

143.5 

139.3 

135.8 

+  4.2 

+  3.0 

+  5.7 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills _ 

..  18.0 

16.0 

15.9 

+  2.0 

+12.5 

+13.2 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills 

.  4.3 

1.8 

4.4 

+  2.5 

+138.9 

—  2.3 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

.  46.9 

41.6 

45.7 

+  5.3 

+  12.7 

+  2.6 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex.  (ex.  w&w).. 

.  5.6 

5.5 

5.5 

+  0.1 

+  1.8 

+  1.8 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Prods... 

.  7.8 

7.3 

7.7 

+  0.5 

+  6.8 

+  1.3 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  _ 

.  18.2 

18.1 

18.3 

+  0.1 

+  0.6 

—  0.5 

Dairy  Products  _ 

.  2.5 

2.6 

2.6 

—  0.1 

—  3.8 

—  3.8 

Bakery  Products  - 

.  5.6 

5.5 

5.4 

+  0.1 

+  l.S 

+  3.7 

Beverage  Industries 

3.8 

3.8 

3.7 

+  2.7 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _  _ 

.  16.1 

15.9 

15.9 

+  0.2 

+  1.3 

+  1.3 

Cigarettes _ 

.  12.8 

12.6 

12.5 

+  0.2 

+  1.6 

+  2.4 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  _  — 

.  7.1 

7.2 

7.4 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

—  4.1 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills 

.  6.0 

6.1 

6.0 

—  0.1 

—  1.6 

Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Ind - 

.  5.5 

5.4 

4.9 

+  0.1 

+  1.9 

+12.2 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  - 

-  8.3 

8.1 

8.5 

+  0.2 

+  2.5 

—  2.4 

Other  Nondurable  Goods!  _ 

.  2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

— 

—  3.6 

•Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

tlncludes  transportation  equipment  (except  auto);  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous 
metals  and  their  products. 

tlncludes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  ^Preliminary. 
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North  Carolina  State  Apprenticeship 

Council  Holds  Annual  Meeting 


Secretary  Beddingfield  Reports 
Progress  in  Training  Program 
During  the  Past  Year 

The  North  Carolina  State  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Council  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
September  20  and  heard  Council  Secretary 
C.  L.  Beddingfield  report  on  progress  made 
in  apprentice  training  work  during  the 
past  year. 

Council  members  present  at  the  meeting 
were  Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford, 
chairman ;  George  W.  Coggin,  State  Sup¬ 
ervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education, 
vice-chairman ;  Robert  M.  Kermon,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Plumbing  and  Heating  Contrac- 
ors,  employer  representative ;  E.  D.  Faires, 
business  agent  of  the  Charlotte  Local 
Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  and  E.  T. 
Dorrity,  president  of  the  Winston-Salem 
local  of  the  International  Assoeiation  of 
Machinists,  employee  representatives.  Also 
present  at  the  Council  meeting  were  field 
workers  of  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Training  and  representatives  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Apprenticeship  Bureau,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

Lloyd  D.  Hardy  of  Raleigh,  vice-presi¬ 


dent  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  was  sworn  in  as  an  employee 
representative  on  the  Council  by  Associate 
Supreme  Court  Justice  E.  B.  Denny. 

Secretary  Beddingfield  reported  that 
since  the  Council’s  last  meeting  a  total  of 
2,109  apprentice  training  programs  had 
been  approved  for  establishment  in  North 
Carolina  business  concerns.  Young  people 
indentured  as  apprentices  since  the  pre¬ 
vious  meeting  totaled  more  than  2,700,  he 
said.  The  secretary  also  reported  that  at 
least  1,000  more  apprentices  will  be  regis¬ 
tered  as  soon  as  the  Division  of  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Training’s  field  representatives  are 
able  to  complete  a  check  of  all  establish¬ 
ments  which  have  registered  apprentice¬ 
ship  programs. 

The  Council  approved  a  motion  granting 
the  Director  of  Apprenticeship  authority 
to  cancel  apprentice  training  programs  in 
which  employers  fail  to  require  appren¬ 
tices  to  attend  scheduled  classes  in  sup¬ 
plementary  technical  training,  and  to 
cancel  apprenticeship  agreements  with  ap¬ 
prentices  who  refuse  to  take  such  related 
training.  Thorough  technical  training  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the 
apprentice  training  program,  Secretary 
Beddingfield  explained. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

AUGUST  1947  AND  AUGUST  1948 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Aug.  1947 

Aug.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

Aug.  1947  |  Aug.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  — .  _  _  . 

1,264 

1,367  | 

+  8.1 

$5,927,2 08 j $  7.647.7501 

+  29.0 

575 

531 

—  7.7 

3,105,869|  3,469,855 

1,766,6801  3,066,030 

1,054,659|  1,111,865 

+  11.7 
+  73.5 
+  5.4 

179 

204 

+  14.0 
+  23.9 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

510 

632 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JULY  1948  AND  AUGUST  1948 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

July  1948 

Aug.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

July  1948 

' 

Aug.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _  .  . 

1,240 

1,367  | 

+  10.2 

$  8, 164,185| $7, 647, 750 

i 

—  6.3 

Residential  buildings  _  ...  _ . 

512 

531 

+  3.7 

4,092,984 

3,469,855 

—  15.2 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

173 

204 

+  17.9 

2,740,064 

3,066,030 

+  11.9 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs .... 

555 

632 

+  13.9 

1,331,137 

1,111,865 

—  16.5 

Pay  Roll  Inspectors  Hear  Wage- 
Hour  Officials 

The  11  pay  roll  inspectors  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  on  September  20  heard 
Raymond  G.  Garceau,  director  of  the  Field 
Operations  Branch,  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  discuss  changes  in  inspec¬ 
tion  procedures  necessitated  by  new  Fed¬ 
eral  interpretations  governing  payment  of 
overtime  wages  under  the  Federal  wage- 
hour  law. 

Also  discussing  inspection  changes  was 
Don  F.  McGrew,  wage  and  hour  field 
operations  officer. 

The  new  interpretations  resulted  from 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  June  in  the 
longshoremen’s  back  wage  cases.  By  order 
of  the  wage-hour  administrator,  prior  to 
the  meeting  in  Raleigh  last  month,  en¬ 
forcement  in  accordance  with  the  new  in¬ 
terpretations  was  postponed  until  after  the 
Supreme  Court  acts  on  a  pending  petition 
for  a  rehearing  of  the  longshoremen’s 
cases. 

Type  of  August  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


TYPE  OF  BLDG. 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings: 

Single  -family  structures _ 

Two -family  structures _ 

Three-  &  4 -family  structures  . 


Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 
Issued 


TOTAL _ 531 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 


Churches  _ _ 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

etc _ 

Garages,  commercial _ _ _ 

Garages,  private - 


Office  buildings, 


Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac- 


TOTAL _ 

Additions,  Alterations  &  Repairs 


Nonhousekeeping- residential 


TOTAL 


No. 

Cost 

...501 

$3,255,855 

_  23 

159,500 

.  7 

54,500 

...531 

$3,469,855 

_  4 

$1,246,648 

9 

326,750 

...  15 

322,100 

...  6 

130,300 

...  69 

41,321 

...  2 

13,200 

...  15 

299,767 

...  1 

7,000 

2 

167,000 

...  11 

2,545 

...  43 

501,400 

...  27 

7,999 

...204 

$3,066,030 

-.452 

$  387,533 

...  3 

11,042 

...177 

713,290 

.632 

$1,111,865 

SUMMARY  OF  AUGUST  1948  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

TOTAL  OF  AUGUST  1947  INCLUDED  FOR  COMPARISON 


CITY 


TOTAL  _  _ 

103.  Asheville _ 

108.  Burlington _ 

113.  Charlotte _ 

117.  Concord _ 

120.  Durham _ 

123.  Elizabeth  City _ 

125.  Fayetteville _ 

128.  Gastonia _ . _ 

130.  Goldsboro _ 

133.  Greensboro _ 

134.  Greenville _ 

141.  Hickory _ . _ 

142.  High  Point _ 

146.  Kinston _ 

150.  Lexington _ 

162.  New  Bern _ 

169.  Raleigh  _ _ 

171.  Reidsville _ 

175.  Rocky  Mount _ 

177.  Salisbury _ 

180.  Shelby _ 

187.  Statesville _ 

190.  Thomasville _ 

196.  Wilmington _ 

197.  Wilson _ 

198.  Winston-Salem 


No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 


■  |  1,367 


-I 


92 

158 

19 

91 
15 
95 
26 
35 

92 
5 

17 

223 

17 

31 


75 

11 

29 

51 


7 

105 

25 

148 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost  |  No.  Families 


New  Nonresidential 
Bniidings 


Additions,  Altera¬ 

tions  and  Repairs 


|  Estimated  Cost  of  All 

|  Construction  Work 


ng.,  1947 

Aug.,  19481  Aug.,  1947  |Ang.,  1948 

Aug.,  1947|Aug.,  1948|Aug.,  1947|Aug.,  1948 

Aug.,  1947|Aug„  1948 

3. 105, 869 1$3, 469, 855 

618 

570 

$1. 766. 680|$3.066.030|$1. 054.659 1$1,1 11, 865 

$5,927,208 1$7, 647, 750 

75,150 

15 

67,205 

30,036 

172,391 

* 

111,500 

95,500 

20 

16 

73,682 

88,649 

7,000 

62,625 

192)182 

246,774 

835,030 

440,736 

156 

65 

332,525 

366,550 

142,865 

266,012 

1,310,420 

1,073,298 

50,500 

13 

15,000 

6,500 

* 

72,000 

197,900 

214,100 

35 

27 

56,250 

177,300 

135,825 

234,266 

389,975 

625,666 

4,500 

9,150 

3 

3 

4,450 

26,400 

8,950 

5,550 

17,900 

41,100 

31,008 

189,650 

33 

48 

49,200 

17,300 

14,996 

22,735 

95,204 

229,685 

30,300 

32,000 

12 

9 

2,300 

108,000 

1,000 

9,800 

33,600 

149,800 

54,700 

163,800 

7 

26 

18,800 

35,700 

7,500 

3,370 

81,000 

202,870 

304,401 

272,200 

61 

46 

46,095 

209,305 

286,775 

70,225 

637,271 

551,730 

28,500 

40,500 

6 

5 

30,000 

67,500 

40,500 

36,500 

102,000 

10 

14 

31)750 

500 

13,775 

750 

82,025 

103,250 

141,500 

600,000 

33 

91 

26,980 

101,125 

41,776 

43,995 

210,256 

745,120 

42,500 

98,500 

7 

17 

120,500 

147,450 

8,500 

171,500 

245,950 

28,500 

139,500 

9 

23 

86,500 

47,675 

75,800 

53,100 

190,800 

240,275 

IS, 000 

3 

7,000 

25,000 

* 

570,300 

341,990 

89 

50 

273,937 

1,236,848 

102,730 

38,290 

946)967 

1,617,128 

33,000 

41,500 

10 

11 

25,000 

5,000 

63,000 

41,500 

82,000 

83,000 

19 

15 

334,850 

70,900 

5,100 

75,100 

421,950 

229,000 

95,900 

21 

161,500 

21,750 

* 

279,150 

73,700 

17 

12,300 

86,000 

* 

29,100 

6 

150 

29)250 

♦ 

28,100 

36,500 

11 

7 

5,200 

12,000 

14,850 

48,150 

48,500 

66,850 

109,000 

9 

9 

15,950 

5,096 

28,798 

76,008 

111,598 

190,104 

69,750 

89,500 

14 

19 

17,000 

18,700 

1,050 

6,200 

87,800 

114,400 

213,080 

224,329 

33 

35 

139,356 

220,032 

103,033 

115,589 

455,469 

559,950 

No  report  received. 
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EARNINGS  OF  TEXTILE  WORKERS 
EXCEED  STATE  INDUSTRY  AVERAGE 


Wage-Hour  Law  Was  10 

Years  Old  Last  Month 

Statute  Has  Promoted  Fair  Labor 
Standards  in  Industry 

Ten  years  ago  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  popularly  known  as  tne 
Federal  wage  and  hour  law.  It  did  so 
because  it  found  in  interstate  commerce 
the  existence  of  labor  conditions  detriment¬ 
al  to  the  minimum  standard  of  living  neces¬ 
sary  for  health,  efficiency  and  general 
well-being  of  workers. 

The  wage  and  hour  law  has  been 
accepted  generally  by  both  industry  and 
labor.  Along  with  a  few  other  states,  North 
Carolina  has  been  entrusted  by  the  federal 
government  with  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  wage  and  hour  law 
by  her  own  State  Department  of  Labor 
during  most  of  the  10-year  period  in  which 
the  law  has  been  effective. 

The  law  applies  to  workers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  to  workers  who  pro¬ 
duce  goods  for  interstate  commerce,  and  to 
workers  whose  occupations  are  necessary 
to  the  production  of  goods  for  interstate 
commerce.  There  are  approximately  450,- 
000  North  Carolina  working  people  covered 
by  the  statute. 

The  wage  and  hour  law  requires  pay¬ 
ment  of  at  least  40  cents  an  hour  as  a 
minimum  wage  and  time  and  a  half  the 
regular  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  after  40 
hours  a  week.  It  also  regulates  child  labor, 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  minors  in 
hazardous  occupations,  and  setting  mini¬ 
mum  age  standards  for  employment. 

More  than  11,000  inspections  have  been] 
made  in  North  Carolina  under  the  wage 
and  hour  law.  As  a  result  of  these  in¬ 
spections,  a  fatal  of  more  than  $1,700,000 
has  been  paid  to  North  Carolina  workers 
in  back  wages  which  were  found  to  be  due 
them  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 
Some  05,000  working  people  have  received 
direct,  benefits  in  the  form  of  back  wages 
paid  them  by  3,500  establishments.  An  un¬ 
determined  sum  also  has  been  secured  by 
workers  who  have  brought  individual  legal 
actions  for  restoration  of  wages  owed  them 
under  the  Act. 

The  largest  benefits  of  all,  however,  have1 
resulted  from  the  voluntary  compliance  of 
the  vast  majority  of  North  Carolina  em¬ 
ployers  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  The  majority  of  employers  have  made 
an  honest  effort  to  comply  with  the  law, 
which  accounts  for  most  of  the  real  bene¬ 
fits  which  have  been  brought  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  as  the  result  of  the  Act. 
Employers  have  received  their  share  of 
the  benefits  through  the  elimination  of 
unfair  business  competition  based  upon 
lower  wages  and  cheaper  production  costs. 
The  law  has  given  a  fair  break  to  the  fair- 
minded  employer,  and  has  been  a  boon  to 
the  low-paid  worker. 


Book  Review 

Industuial  S'afety.  By  T.  O.  Armstrong, 
Roland  1’.  Blake,  J.  J.  Bloomfield,  C.  B. 
Boulet,  M.  A.  Gimbel,  S.  IV.  Homan,  W. 
Dean  Keefer,  It.  T.  Page.  Edited  by  Roland 
P.  Blake.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York. 
435  pages.  $3.50. 


Roland  P.  Blake,  principal  safety  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  is  recognized 
as  an  outstanding  authority  in  the  field  of 
accident  prevention.  He  has  had  extensive 
training  in  the  safety  field,  both  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  private  industry,  and  has 
assisted  many  states  in  developing  their 
own  industrial  safety  programs. 

“Industrial  Safety,”  a  book  prepared  by 
a  staff  of  industrial  safety  experts  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Blake,  is  a  well 
balanced  study  of  the  causes  and  cures  of 
industrial  accidents.  The  book  combines 
theoretical  knowlege  with  practical  fact 
in  a  manner  which  should  make  it  a  very 
useful  work  in  the  hands  of  a  plant  safety 
director  or  any  person  responsible  for 
plant  safety. 

Mr.  Blake’s  wide  background  in  safety 
work  has  permitted  him  to  gather  together 
the  experiences  of  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  form  which  enables  the  safety 
director  to  use  and  to  profit  by  those  ex¬ 
periences  in  his  plant.  The  ideas  and  meth¬ 
ods  advanced  in  “Industrial  Safety”  have 
been  tried  and  proven  successful.  Besides 
being  useful  to  the  safety  director,  this 
hook  will  be  equally  valuable  as  a  safety 
textbook  and  as  a  reference  work  foi  in¬ 
spectors. 

The  book  includes  discussions  of  the 
following  subjects :  Introduction  to  Safety 
Engineering,  Brief  History  of  Industrial 
Safety  in  America,  Accident  Costs,  Ap¬ 
praising  Safety  Performance,  Circum¬ 
stances  Surrounding  Accidents,  Analysing 
Causes  of  Accidents,  Fundamentals  of 
Accident  Prevention,  Job  Safety  Analysis, 
Plant  Inspection,  Accident  Investigation, 
Layout  and  Arrangement :  Purchasing  for 
Safety,  Plant  Housekeeping,  Maintenance, 
Handling  Material.  Hand  Tools,  Low- 
voltage  Electrical  Hazards,  Fundamentals 
of  Machine  Guarding,  Guarding  of  Trans¬ 
mission  Machinery,  Guarding  of  Wood¬ 
working  Machines,  Guarding  of  Metal¬ 
working  Machines,  The  Prevention  of 
Falls,  Methods  of  Promoting  Safe  Practice, 
The  Safety  Inventory,  Safety  Organiza¬ 
tion,  The  New  Employee,  Safety  and 
Health  Standards  and  Rules,  Accident 
Records  and  Reports,  Fire  Prevention  and 
Protection,  First  Aid,  Personal  Protective 
Equipment,  and  Industrial  Health  Haz¬ 
ards. — William  C.  Creel. 


Effects  of  August  Wage  Boost 
Shown  in  Report  for 
September 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  textile  workers  increased  6.1  per  cent 
from  mid- July  to  mid-September. 

Hourly  increases  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  industry  during  the  two-month 
period  were :  cotton  textile  mills,  up  5.5 
[ier  cent  (from  105.4  cents  in  July  to  111.2 
cents  in  September)  ;  rayon  and  silk  mills, 
up  10.2  per  cent  (from  108.6  cents  in  July 
to  119.7  cents  in  September)  ;  woolen  and 
worsted  mills,  up  4.1  per  cent  (from  103.2 
cents  in  July  to  107.4  cents  in  September)  ; 
full-fashioned  hosiery  mills,  up  5.3  per 
cent  (from  123.3  cents  in  July  to  129.8 
cents  in  September)  ;  seamless  hosiery 
mills,  up  6.7  per  cent  (from  89.2  cents  in 
July  to  95.2  cents  in  September)  ;  finishing, 
sponging  and  coating  of  textiles,  except 
woolen  and  worsted,  up  6.3  per  cent  (from 
106.7  cents  in  July  to  113.4  cents  in 
September ) . 

Weekly  Earnings 

Average  weekly  earnings  in  the  textile 
industry  as  a  whole  rose  from  $38.78  in 
July  to  $40.80  in  September,  an  increase 
of  5.2  per  cent. 

Weekly  increases  in  various  textile 
branches  from  July  to  September  were: 
cotton  textile  mills,  up  3.4  per  cent  (from 
$38.76  to  $40.0S)  ;  rayon  and  silk  mills,  up 
15.1  per  cent  (from  $45.39  to  $52.23)  ; 
woolen  and  worsted  mills,  up  13.8  per 
cent  (from  $39.58  to  $45.06)  ;  full-fash¬ 
ioned  hosiery  mills,  up  10.6  iter  cent  (from. 
$44.49  to  $49.21)  ;  seamless  hosiery  mills,, 
up  0.9  per  cent  (from  $29.23  to  $29.50)  ; 
finishing,  sponging  and  coating  of  textiles, 
except  woolen  and  worsted,  up  2.2  per  cent 
(from  $39.01  to  $39.88). 

Workweek 

The  textile  industry  workweek  decreased 
from  an  average  of  36.7  hours  in  July  to 
36.4  hours  in  September,  for  a  net  loss  of 
0.8  per  cent  over  the  two-month  period. 

Changes  in  the  workweek  in  several 
branches  of  the  textile  industry  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  wide  percentage  dif¬ 
ferences  between  hourly  increases  and 
gross  weekly  earnings.  In  cotton  textile 
mills,  the  average  workweek  dropped  from 
36.8  hours  in  July  to  an  even  36  hours  in 
September,  down  2.2  per  cent.  In  rayon 
and  silk  mills,  hours  worked  increased 
from  41.8  in  July  to  43.6  in  September,  up 
4.3  per  cent.  In  woolen  and  worsted  mills 
the  workweek  jumped  from  38.4  hours  in 
July  to  41.9  hours  in  September  for  a  net 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Earnings  and  Hours  Show 
Little  Change  in  September 

Weekly  Earnings  in  Textile  Indus¬ 
tries  Show  Increases 

Weekly  earnings  of  North  Carolina  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  increased  only  fraction¬ 
ally  during  September  as  the  result  of  a 
1.1  per  cent  rise  in  hourly  earnings  com¬ 
bined  with  a  .5  per  cent  decline  in  the 
length  of  the  workweek. 

At  the  same  time  total  employment  in 
manufacturing  industries  dropped  from  an 
estimated  378.900  in  August  to  375,400  in 
September,  a  decrease  of  .9  per  cent.  Em¬ 
ployment  decreased  in  20  out  of  23  indus¬ 
try  groups  surveyed  during  the  month. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  the  textile 
Industry  reflected  in  part  the  recent  eight 
per  cent  increase  in  basic  wage  rates  which 
showed  up  partially  in  last  month’s  report 
and  now  has  become  effective  in  a  large 
number  of  mills.  Hourly  earnings  in  tex¬ 
tiles  as  a  whole  were  three  per  cent  higher 
in  September  than  in  August,  while  in 
August  they  were  3.1  per  cent  above  the 
July  level.  September  increases  in  hourly 
earnings  in  cotton  textiles  amounted  to  3.2 
per  cent.  In  rayon  and  silk  mills  the  in¬ 
crease  was  2.4  per  cent ;  in  woolen  and 
worsted  mills  5.6  per  cent ;  in  full-fash¬ 
ioned  hosiery  3.4  per  cent ;  and  in  seamless 
hosiery  1.2  per  cent. 

The  month’s  increases  brought  hourly 
earnings  in  textiles  to  .$1.12  and  weekly 
earnings  to  $40.80,  which  was  five  cents 
higher  than  the  $40.75  average  for  all 
reporting  manufacturing  industries. 

l’ulp,  paper  and  paperboard  mills  again 
showed  an  increase  in  hourly  rates,  bring¬ 
ing  average  weekly  earnings  up  to  $68.29 — 
the  highest  of  any  reimrting  industry. 

Weekly  earnings  in  tobacco  manufactur¬ 
ing  dropped  9.9  per  cent  to  an  average  of 
$42.12.  A  sharp  drop  of  ten  per  cent  in  the 
average  workweek  was  responsible  for 
the  decrease,  as  hourly  earnings  showed 
only  a  fractional  loss. 

Hourly  earnings  in  nonmanufacturing 
industries  dropped  2.3  per  cent  during 
September  and  weekly  averages  were  down 
1.3  per  cent.  The  hourly  average  was  81.1 
cents  and  weekly  earnings  averaged  $34.59. 

The  total  averages  for  both  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries  in 
September  were:  average  weekly  earnings, 
$39.74;  average  hourly  earnings,  $1.03; 
average  workweek,  38.5  hours. 


Apprenticeship  Training  Program  Continues 
Its  Rapid  Expansion  in  North  Carolina 


A  total  of  506  agreements  were  con¬ 
cluded  with  young  North  Carolinians  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  months  July  through  Septem¬ 
ber  providing  for  their  entry  into  appren¬ 
ticeship  training. 

The  Division  of  Apprenticeship  also 
reports  approval  of  208  new  apprentice 
training  programs  during  the  four  months 
July  through  October. 

New  programs  approved  for  establish¬ 
ment  in  Tar  Heel  shops  and  plants  aver¬ 
aged  52  per  month  during  the  four-month 
period.  Agreements  concluded  with  young 
apprentices  averaged  169  per  month. 

The  new  programs  and  apprenticeship 
agreements  were  distributed  among  the 


various  construction,  mechanical  and  ser¬ 
vice  trades. 

The  latest  report  from  the  Division  of 
Apprenticeship  shows  a  continuation  of  the 
trend  which  has  been  apparent  all  this 
year.  At  least  50  new  programs  have  been 
set  up  each  month  and  well  over  100  young 
people  have  become  indentured  apprentices 
each  month.  The  over-all  apprenticeship 
training  program  continues  to  expand  in 
North  Carolina.  There  are  few  towns  of 
any  size  in  the  State  which  do  not  have  at 
least  one  program  and  several  apprentices. 
Many  towns  have  a  large  number  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  apprentices. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

rKKrAHKP  BY  DIVISION  OF 

STATISTICS 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  ol 

Labor 

Statistics 

,  u.  s. 

Department  of  Labor 

September  Compared  with  August  1948 

Average 

Per 

Average 

Per 

Average 

Per 

INDUSTBY 

Weekly 

Cent 

Hourly 

Cent 

Hrs.  Per 

Cenf 

Earnings 

Change 

Earnings 

Change 

Week 

Change 

All  Manufacturing  _ _ _ 

$40.75 

+  1.0 

108.2 

+  2.2 

37.7 

—  1.0 

Durable  Goods  _ _ 

38.45 

—  0.8 

94.1 

+  0.9 

40.9 

—  1.4 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

41.16 

+  1.3 

110.9 

+  2.4 

37.1 

—  1.1 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products..$46.01 

—  2.0 

112.1 

+  2.1 

41.0 

—  4.2 

Electrical  Machinerv  _ 

45.11 

+  1.7 

111.1 

+  1.6 

40.6 

+  0.2 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  _ 

46.73 

—  1.5 

108.2 

+  0.7 

43.2 

—  2.3 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Prods. .. 

34.36 

—  1.4 

80.5 

+  1.3 

42.7 

—  2.7 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills _ 

33.93 

—  2.3 

80.2 

+  1.8 

42.3 

—  3.9 

Planing  and  Plywood  _ 

35.04 

—  0.1 

81.0 

+  0.6 

43.3 

—  0.7 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods... 

36.13 

—  0.6 

90.4 

+  0.6 

40.0 

—  1.0 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bdspg. 

35.85 

—  1.2 

91.0 

+  0.3 

39.4 

—  1.5 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

31.99 

—  3.0 

71.1 

—  1.4 

45.0 

—  1.5 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ 

39.36 

+  4.6 

93.0 

+  2.8 

42.3 

+  1-9 

Other  Durable  Goods*  _ _ 

48.40 

—  6.8 

121.0 

+  0.7 

40.0 

—  7.6 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

$40.80 

+  2.4 

112.0 

4-  3.0 

36.4 

-  0.5 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  _ _ _ 

40.08 

-j-  2.9 

111.2 

+  3.2 

36.0 

—  0.6 

Rayon  &  Silk  Textile  Mills _ 

52.23 

+  3.1 

119.7 

4-  2.4 

43.6 

+  0.5 

Woolen  &  Worsted  Textile  Mills 

45.06 

+  5.2 

107.4 

-}-  0.6 

41.9 

—  0.5 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

39.86 

+  L4 

113.5 

4-  2.8 

35.1 

—  1.4 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  _ 

49.21 

+  4.6 

129.8 

4-  3.4 

37.9 

+  1.1 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

29.50 

—  3.1 

95.2 

4-  1.2 

31.0 

—  4.0 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (ex.  w&w)  ... 

39.88 

—  3.5 

113.4 

+  0.4 

35.2 

—  3.8 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prods.... 

30.91 

+  2.2 

85.1 

4-  0.9 

36.3 

+  1-1 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  _ 

35.20 

+  0.3 

SI. 3 

4-  0.5 

43.3 

—  0.2 

Dairy  Products  _ _ _ _ 

38.94 

+  4.8 

85.0 

4-  2.7 

45.8 

+  2.0 

Bakery  Products  _ 

36.56 

—  1.0 

88.2 

—  1.2 

41.5 

+  0.2 

i  Beverage  Products  . . . 

36.42 

+  1-2 

76.6 

4-  1.9 

47.5 

—  0.6 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

42.12 

—  9.9 

113.5 

—  0.1 

37.1 

—10.0 

Cigarettes _ 

43.35 

—11.5 

116.8 

—  0.2 

37.1 

—11.5 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  _ 

03.55 

+  LI 

140.8 

+  1.8 

45.1 

—  0.9 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills— 

68.29 

-f  2.0 

146.5 

4-  1.2 

46.6 

+  0.6 

Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Prod 

53.22 

4"  5.1 

132.7 

4-  1.5 

40.1 

+  3.4 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  — 

41.31 

—  0.7 

99.9 

—  3.9 

41.3 

+  3.3 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf  _ 

39.83 

—  3.3 

100.5 

4-  1-4 

39.6 

—  4.6 

N  onmanufacturmg 

Total.... _ _ _ _ 

$34.59 

—  1.3 

Sl.l 

—  2.3 

42.7 

+  0.9 

Retail . . . . . 

27.31 

—  2,5 

71.6 

—  0.1 

38.2 

—  2.3 

Wholesale _ _ _ _  _ 

49.89 

—  0.7 

110.3 

+  1.3 

45,2. 

—  2.0 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning  _ 

28.11 

+  5.1 

59.4 

4-  3.1 

47.4 

+  2.2 

Nonmetallie  Mining  and  Quarries. 

.  34.20 

—13.4 

84.2 

—  1.3 

40.6 

—12.3 

Trans.,  Com.  &  Other  Public  Util 

45.56 

+  0.6 

107.S 

—  1.0 

42.3 

+  1-7 

Hotels _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

18.70 

—  2.7 

41.7 

t—  0.2 

44.8 

—  2.6 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  _ 

33.72 

—  0.6 

75.8 

—  4.3 

44.5 

+  4.0 

Insurance  &  Security  Brokerage  ... 

.  52.13 

—  5.2 

No  hours  reported. 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg _ 

.$39.74 

-f  0.4 

103.3 

+  1.1 

38.5 

—  0.5 

•Includes  transportation  (except  auto)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonlerrous  metals  and 
their  products. 

•(Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  Indus¬ 
tries.  X  Less  than  0.1  per  cent 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 


A  total  of  1,020  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile  and  service  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  by  Labor  Department  inspectors 
during  the  month  of  September.  The  places 
were  inspected  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  North  Carolina  labor  laws  and 
the  safety  and  health  regulations.  Total 
employment  in  the  establishments  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  16,815  during  September. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  940 
violations  of  the  labor  laws  and  the  safety 
and  health  regulations.  A  total  of  563 
compliances  were  reported  by  the  inspec¬ 
tors  during  the  month. 

Violations  noted  and  compliances  se¬ 
cured  were  as  follows : 

Viola-  Gompli- 


tions 

ances 

Hour  Law - 

.  17 

20 

Child  Labor _ 

...  501 

202 

Time  Records _ 

34 

26 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities _ 

3 

3 

Sanitation  _ 

.....  58 

35 

Seats  _ 

0 

0 

Safety  Code . — 

103 

115 

First  Aid . . — 

.......  31 

13 

Other  _ 

193 

149 

Two  complaints  alleging  inadequate  pro¬ 
vision  of  toilet  facilities  were  investigated 
and  substantiated  by  the  inspectors  during 
September.  The  necessary  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  made  and  the  employers  agreed 
to  comply. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 


A  total  of  49  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  during  September  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  Federal  wage  and 
hour  law. 

Twenty-one  of  the  places  inspected  were 
in  compliance  with  the  minimum  wage, 
overtime,  and  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
wage  and  hour  law.  Twenty-six  of  the 
establishments  were  failing  to  pay  over¬ 
time  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Two 
additional  firms  were  in  violation  of  both 
the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  provi¬ 
sions. 

A  total  of  $1,239  in  back  wages  due  them 
under  the  wage  and  hour  law  was  paid  to 
55  employees  by  nine  establishments  dur¬ 
ing  September.  The  back  wages  were  paid 
as  the  result  of  routine  inspection  activity 
which  disclosed  wage  and  hour  violations. 

Enforcement  Date  Set 


Enforcement  in  North  Carolina  of  new 
interpretations  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  regarding  certain  types  of  pre¬ 
mium  payments  for  work  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  holidays  and  night  shifts  began 
on  October  18. 

The  setting  of  an  enforcement  date  was 
the  result  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  on  October  11  not  to  grant  a 
rehearing  of  the  so-called  “longshoremen’s 
back  wage  cases,”  on  which  the  Court 
ruled  in  June. 

The  date  for  beginning  enforcement  of 
the  new  interpretations  was  set  by  Mr. 
William  It.  McComb,  Federal  Wage-Hour 
Administrator. 

Employers  who  are  in  doubt  about  the 
application  of  the  new  interpretations  to 
their  particular  cases  should  contact  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor. 


Month  of  September  Brings  Increase  in 

Certification  of  Minors  for  Employment 


Certification  of  ‘teen-age  minors  for 
gainful  employment  during  September 
climbed  back  to  a  poixit  higher  than  in  the 
month  of  July,  following  the  August  low  of 
only  1,694  certifications. 

Employment  certificates  were  issued  to 
2,379  minors  during  September,  compared 
with  2,306  during  July. 

Largely  responsible  for  the  increase  from 
August  to  September  was  the  large  number 
of  certificates  issued  to  16  and  17  year- 
old  minors  for  full-time  or  part-time  work 
in  manufacturing,  nonmanufacturing  and 
construction  jobs.  A  total  of  1,295  certifi¬ 
cates  were  issued  in  this  age  group  for 
full-time  employment.  Of  these,  355  were 
reissued  certificates  and  940  were  “first- 
regular”  certificates,  or  certificates  issued 
to  minors  entering  full-time  work  for  the 
first  time.  An  additional  554  part-time 
employment  certificates  were  issued  to 
minors  16  and  17  years  of  age,  bringing 
the  total  for  that  age  group  to  1,849  certifi¬ 
cations. 


Of  the  total  certifications  in  the  16  and 
17  years  age  group,  764  were  for  work  in 
manufacturing  industries,  1,074  were  for 
work  in  nonmanufacturing  jobs,  and  11 
were  for  work  in  the  construction  industry. 

A  total  of  415  minors  14  and  15  years  of 
age,  including  290  girls  and  224  boys,  were 
certified  for  part-time  jobs  outside  school 
hours.  An  additional  16  boys  aged  12  and 
13  were  certified  for  part-time  work  in 
newspaper  delivery  service. 

Of  the  total  of  2,379  minors  of  all  age's 
certified  during  September,  1,195  were 
boys  and  1,185  were  gii'ls. 

The  majority  of  the  minors  taking  full¬ 
time  manufacturing  jobs  for  the  first  time 
were  boys.  There  were  425  boys  in  this 
group  and  only  152  girls.  In  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  jobs,  however,  the  girls  predomi¬ 
nated.  with  231  girls  taking  full-time  jobs 
compared  with  only  125  boys  entering 
similar  employment. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

September  1948  Compared  with  August  1948  and  September  1947 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDUSTRY 


Sept.» 

1948 


All  Manufacturing*  - - - . -375.4 

Durable  Goods  - - - - —  SS.7 

Nondurable  Goods  -  2S6.7 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products  2.9 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  ..  4.6 

Electrical  Machinery  -  5.4 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Prods - 37.2 


30 

6. 


Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills 

Planing  and  Plywood  - 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods.  31 
Household  Furn..  Matt.  &  Bedsp’gs  24. 

Wooden  Containers  . .  3. 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  4. 

Other  Durable  G . 1st  -• 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  -  220. 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  142. 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills  17. 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills  4 
Knitting  Mills  . 


&w ) 
oducts 


Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex.  (ex.  w 
Vpparel  and  Other  Finished  P 
Pood  and  Kindred  Products 
Dairy  Products 
Bakery  Products  .. 

Beverage  Industries  — 

l'obacco  Manufactures  .  llj 

Cigarettes .  1  - 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  -  ‘ 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills  68.29 
Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Inds. 
Jliemicals  and  Allied  Products  — -  ® 

Jther  Nondurable  Goods!  ~ 


Ang. 

1948 

Sept. 

1947 

Net 

Change 
From 
Ang.  1948 
fo 

Sept.  1948 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

Ang.  1948  Sept.  1947 
to  to 

Sept.  1948  Sept.  1948 

378.9 

368.1 

—  3.5 

—  0.9 

+  2.0 

90.2 

88.5 

—  1.5 

—  1.7 

+  0.2 

2S8.7 

279.6 

-  2.0 

—  0.7 

+  2.5 

3.0 

2.9 

—  0.1 

—  3.3 

4.6 

4.4 

+  4.5 

5.6 

6.4 

—  0.2 

—  3.6 

—15.6 

38.0 

36.7 

-  0.8 

—  2.1 

+  1.4 

31.4 

30.1 

—  0.6 

— -  1.9 

+  2.3 

6.6 

6.6 

—  0.2 

—  3.0 

—  3.0 

32.0 

30.8 

—  0.1 

—  0.3 

+  3.6 

24.1 

23.6 

+  o.i 

+  0.4 

+  2.5 

3.5 

3.1 

—  0.2 

—  5.7 

+  6.5 

4.4 

4.7 

—  0.2 

—  4.5 

—10.6 

2.6 

2.6 

-  0.1 

—  3.8 

—  3.8 

223.0 

214.3 

—  2.6 

—  1.2 

+  2.8 

143.5 

137.1 

—  1.4 

—  1.0 

+  3.6 

18.0 

16.1 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

+11.2 

4.3 

4.5 

—  0.3 

-  7.0 

—11.1 

46.9 

46.5 

—  0.6 

—  1.3 

—  0.4 

5.6 

5.5 

—  0.3 

—  5.4 

—  3.6 

7.8 

7.7 

+  1.3 

18.2 

18.2 

—  0.2 

—  i.i 

—  1.1 

2.5 

2.6 

—  0.1 

—  4.0 

—  7.7 

5.6 

5.5 

+  0.1 

+  1.8 

+  3.6 

3.8 

3.7 

—  0.1 

—  2.6 

16.1 

15.7 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

+  1.9 

12.8 

1 2.3 

-  0.1 

—  0.8 

+  /6.3 

7.1 

7.3 

—  2.7 

-1-  2.(1 

i  14< 

1.5  I- 

.2  46.6 

+  0.6 

5.5 

4.9 

—  0.1 

—  1.8 

+  10.2 

8.3 

2.7 

8.8 

2.7 

+  1.0 

+  12.0 

+  5.7 

•Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur- 
Includes** LraJmpcmtaUon1  equipmen^Cexcept  auto)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrou. 

m ^[1 nc  1  u d e x^leather^sSdH le a th e r  products;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  ^Preliminary. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Sept.  Building  Permits  Valued  at  $6,784,492 


Permits  for  1,429  building  projects  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $6,784,492  were  issued  by 
public  officials  in  69  North  Carolina  cities 
and  towns  during  September. 

The  number  of  permits  issued  was  221 
fewer  than  in  August  and  the  total  cost  of 
buildings  authorized  was  $2,242,282  less 
than  in  the  previous  month. 

Twenty-six  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
population  reported  estimated  building 
costs  totaling  $5,799,767  in  September. 
Forty-three  smaller  municipalities  reported 
a  total  of  $1,024,725. 

Charlotte  led  the  reporting  cities  with 
estimated  costs  totaling  $1,457,707.  Dur¬ 
ham  was  in  second  place  with  costs  total¬ 
ing  $579,330.  Greensboro  was  third  with 
$559,484,  Winston-Salem  fourth  with  $505,- 
480,  and  Raleigh  fifth  with  $461,030. 
These  five  cities  combined  accounted 
for  approximately  53  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
ported  State  total  for  September. 

A  total  of  1,100  permits  were  issued  for 


cost  of  the  average  single-family  dwelling 
in  September  wTas  estimated  to  be  $5,675. 
Duplexes  averaged  $7,535.  The  dwellings 
authorized  in  September  will  provide 
housing  for  636  families. 

A  total  of  329  permits  were  issued  for 
nonresidential  construction  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,943,246.  Of  that  amount,  $2,433,- 
828  was  the  cost  of  223  new  commercial 
and  other  nonresidential  structures.  Ad¬ 
ditions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  106 
existing  buildings  amounted  to  $509,418. 

The  principal  nonresidential  building 
jobs  authorized  during  September  included 
14  factories  and  workshops  costing  $831,- 
625 ;  16  churches  costing  $620,500 ;  64  new 
stores  and  mercantile  buildings  costing 
$350,250;  two  amusement  and  recreation 
places  costing  $225,000 ;  one  public  utility 
building  costing  $81,000;  and  six  office 
buildings  costing  $60,400. 


EARNINGS  OF  TEXTILE  WORKERS 


seamless  hosiery  mills,  however,  the  work¬ 
week  dropped  from  32.8  hours  in  July  to 
an  even  31  hours  in  September  for  a  net 
loss  of  5.5  per  cent.  In  finishing,  sponging 
and  coating  of  textiles,  except  woolen  and 
worsted,  the  workweek  dropped  from  36.6 
hours  in  July  to  35.2  hours  in  September, 
down  3.8  per  cent. 

Textile  Average 

Hourly  earnings  in  the  textile  industry 
in  September  averaged  112  cents,  com¬ 
pared  with  108.2  cents  as  the  over-all 
average  for  all  manufacturing  industries. 
Textile  weekly  earnings  averaged  $40.80 
in  September,  which  was  five  cents  an  hour 
higher  than  the  $40.75  average  for  all 
manufacturing  industries.  The  textile  in¬ 
dustry  workweek  averaged  36.4  hours  in 
September,  compared  with  37.7  hours  for 
all  manufacturing  industries. 


Type  of  September  Building 
Construction  in  26  Re¬ 
porting  Cities 


residential  construction  costing  an  esti¬ 
mated  $3,847,246.  Of  that  amount.  $3,- 
500,432  was  the  reported  cost  of  571  new 
single-family  dwellings,  28  duplexes,  and 
three  apartment  buildings.  Additions, 
alterations  and  repairs  to  464  residences 
amounted  to  $346,814.  The  construction 


(Continued  from  page  1) 


Permits  Were 
Issued 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  2!6  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
SEPTEMBER  1947  AND  SEPTEMBER  1948 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Sept.  1947 

Sept.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

Sept.  1947  |  Sept.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ 

1,322  j  1,183 

—  10.5 

$6,240,881|$  5,799,767  —  7.1 

Residential  buildings _ 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

621  |  478  —23.0 

190  |  182  —  4.2 

511  |  522  |  +  2.2 

|  | 

3, 565, 6861  2,880,1721  —  19.2 

1,641,6701  2,113,3281  +  28.7 

1,033,5251  806,2671  -1-  22.0 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
AUGUST  1948  AND  SEPTEMBER  1948 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Aug.  1948 

1 

Sept.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

Aug.  1948 

Sept.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ 

1,367  |  1,183 

—  13.5 

$7,647,750 

$  5,799,767 

—  24.2 

Residential  buildings _ 

Nonresidential  buildings 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

531  1  478 

204  j  182 

632  |  522 

—  10.0 
—  10.8 
—  17.4 

3,469,855 

3,066,030 

1,111,865 

2,880',172 

2,113,328 

806,267 

—  17.0 

—  31.1 
— ’  27.5 

gain  of  9.1  per  cent.  In  full-fashioned 
hosiery  mills  the  workweek  increased 
from  36.1  hours  in  July  to  37.9  hours  in 
September,  a  gain  of  5.0  per  cent.  In 


TYPE  OF  BLDG, 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

Single -family  structures - 454  $2,672,097 

Two- family  structures _  22  175  125 

Three- and  4 -family  structures  ...  2  32^950 


TOTAL _ 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 
Amusement  &  recreation  places 
Churches 


Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

etc _ 

Garages,  commercial _ 

Garages,  private _ _ _ 


Office  buildings,  including  banks.. 

Public  buildings _ _ _ 

Public  works  and  utilities _ 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  etc.  _ 
Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs. 
All  other  nonresidential _ 


TOTAL 


Housekeeping  dwellings _ 

Nonhousekeeping-residential 


Nonresidential  buildings 


—478  $2,880,172 

-  1  $ 

142,000 

...  12 

4S7.500 

-  14 

831,625 

...  6 

27,000 

_  49 

19,840 

...  4 

33,560 

...  2 

18,700 

_  4 

59,500 

...  1 

34,000 

1 

81,000 

_  21 

52,815 

_  42 

247,150 

...  26 

78,638 

.183  $2,113,328 

..‘.386  $ 

297,282 

...  37 

16,127 

...  99 

492,858 

...522  $ 

806,267 

TOTAL  OF  SEPTEMBER  4947  INCLUDED  FOR  COMPARISON 


CITY 


TOTAL 


103. 

’108. 

113. 

117. 

120. 

123. 

125. 

128. 

130. 

133. 

134. 

141. 

142. 
146. 
150. 
162. 
160. 
171. 
175. 
177. 
180. 
187. 
190. 

196. 

197. 

198. 


Asheville 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord _ 

Durham 
Elizabeth  City  _. 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia _ 

Goldsboro _ 

Greensboro _ 

Greenville _ 

Hickory . 

High  Point _ 

Kinston _ 

Lexington _ 

New  Bern _ 

Raleigh  _ _ 

Reidsville _ 

Rocky  Mount  ... 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby _ 

Statesville  _ 

Thomasville _ 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson _ 

Winston-Salem 


No.  oi 

JNEB  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Build- 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

ings 

Se|it„  194  7  |Sept.,  1948 

Sept.,  1947 

Sept.,  1948 

1,183 

$3. 565, 6  8  6 1  .$  2 , 880.172 

645 

505 

52 

143,0001 

105,335 

22 

17 

64 

133,882| 

84.300 

23 

1  3 

126 

565,7001 

352,675 

108 

58 

14 

. .  | 

46,500 

10 

82 

377,700] 

241,900 

56 

32 

13 

39,500 

87 

52,9771 

148,100 

21 

40 

24 

25,900| 

45,500 

6 

12 

23 

56,0001 

47,000 

n 

10 

109 

471,497! 

347,600 

88 

63 

13 

37,000| 

112,550 

8 

12 

9 

94,4001 

21,500 

15 

5 

124 

210.0101 

180,925 

34 

31 

21 

58,9001 

65,500 

15 

12 

14 

85,0501 

20,500 

19 

5 

60 

209,375| 

244,115 

36 

4  4 

17 

48,5001 

67,000 

13 

1  0 

21 

115,1001 

66,000 

22 

1  o 

22 

23,5001 

|. 

53,200 

6 

10 

10 

221,400] 

65,000 

36 

9 

4 

35,500 

10,000 

10 

q 

85 

74,4001 

88,000 

12 

9 

2 < 

111,5001 

126,300 

22 

22 

162 

414,3951 

301.172 

62 

57 

New  Nonresidential 

Buildings 


Additions,  Altera¬ 

tions  and  Repairs 


|  Estimated  Cost  of  All 
Construction  Work 


Sept.,  1947 

Sept.,  1948  |Sept.,  1947 

Sept.,  i 948 |Sept.,  1947 

Sept.,  1948 

$  1. 641, 67  0|$2, 113,328|.$  1,033, 5  25 

$  8  06,267 1$6, 240,88 1 1*5.799. 767 

20,100 

78,450 

569,815 

209,810|  22,457 

22,603 1  20,025 

829,600|  230,170 

3.000 

64,700|  185,557 

2  5, 06  2 1  232,357 

265,432|  1,365,685 
9d  nnnl  * 

379,845 

131,965 

1,457,707 

73,500 

579,330 

53,750 

212,153 

97.800 

71.800 
559, 4S4 
127,550 

40,300 

266,320 

107,450 

40,050 

49,250 

259, '690 
12,000 

30,540 

77,740 

2,250 

15,253 

4,500 

6,600 

56,104 

457,490 

* 

29,638 

383,419 

2,200 

3,500 

48.800 

47.800 
18,200 

155,780 

116,659 

18,000 

2,400 

199,324 
427,319 
60,600 
474,997 
56,000 
212,450 
328,958 
93,100 
132. S25 
* 

19,000 

15,000 

7,500 

62,398 

33,000 

39,050 

300 

51,950 

32,750 

17,700 

_ 

110,550 

56,550 

1,200 

S,725 

18,500 

33,445 

9,200 

1,850 

38,000 

8,000 

21,750 

15,400 

180,000 

18,460 

3,750 

11,000 

_ 

15,980 

9,000 

7,250 

48,950 

36,915 

10,800 

8,750 

4,895 

263,355 

65,500 

144,100 

87,850 

* 

461,030 

96,260 

78,500 

69,095 

* 

33,700 

15,000 

255,100 

38,125 

186,805 

192,025 

781,359 

80,000 

10,000 

500 

600 

2,125 

60,800 

38,725 

20,250 

51,605 

41,800 

239,539 

26,448 

38,800 

75,023 

134,698 

165,100 

505,480 

127,425 

129, 2S5 

•No  report  received. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  ACCIDENT  FACTS 


The  table  printed  below  presents  pre¬ 
liminary  accident  frequency  rates  of  most 
North  Carolina  manufacturing  industries 
and  for  a  number  of  service  businesses 
for  the  year  1947.  The  North  Carolina 
accident  rates  are  compared  with  the 
national  average  for  each  industry. 

In  collecting  the  facts  which  made  this 
accident  rate  summary  possible,  the  De¬ 
partment’s  safety  inspectors  visited  2,432 
establishments  in  which  the  employees 
worked  a  total  of  398,952,395  man-hours 
during  1947.  The  workers  in  these  estab¬ 
lishments  suffered  a  total  of  6,209  lost¬ 
time  injuries  during  the  year.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  over-all  accident  frequency 
rate  of  15.56  for  North  Carolina  industry. 

Final  1947  rates  for  these  industries 
will  be  available  following  the  completion 
of  this  year’s  inspection  work  and  the 
compiling  of  data  collected  from  each 

industry. 


Final  Notice! 

Effective  with  the  January  1949  is¬ 
sue,  subscribers  who  have  not  indicated 
their  desire  to  continue  receiving  North 
Carolina  Labor  and  Industry  will  be 
dropped  from  our  mailing  list.  In  the 
interest  of  economy,  the  Department 
of  Labor  recently  circularized  all  sub¬ 
scribers  to  eliminate  possible  dupli¬ 
cations,  names  of  people  who  have 
moved  from  the  State,  and  persons  or 
firms  which  do  not  actually  want,  need 
or  use  the  material  published. 

The  response  to  our  circular  and  the 
many  appreciative  comments  from  sub¬ 
scribers  have  been  most  heartening. 
However,  a  number  of  subscribers  have 
not  replied.  If  for  any  reason  some 
subscribers  overlooked  or  failed  to 
receive  our  circular,  the  Department 
of  Labor  will  be  glad  to  reinstate  their 
names  upon  request. 


Manpower  Conservation 

Board  Meets  in  Raleigh 


The  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Labor  Department’s  Advisory  Board  for 
the  Conservation  of  Manpower  in  North 
Carolina  Industry  was  held  early  last 
month  in  Raleigh. 

Highlighting  the  meeting  were  discus¬ 
sions  of  “A  Safety  Service  Available  to 
Industry”  which  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Earl  Wynn,  director  of  the  Communication 
Center  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  members  of  his  staff.  Mr.  D.  E. 
Henderson,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Engineering  at  State  College, 
presented  a  report  on  the  development  of 
the  safety  course  which  is  now  being 
taught  at  State. 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  Hyslup  of  Elkin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Periodic  Drives, 
reported  that  the  33,065  employees  of  261 
wood  furniture  plants  in  the  State  had  an 
accident  frequency  rate  for  the  first  half 
of  1948  which  was  21  per  cent  lower  than 
the  rate  for  1947. 

Mr.  Glenn  Penland  of  Durham,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Awards,  reported  that 
more  than  400  North  Carolina  firms  have 
received  the  Labor  Department’s  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Safety  Achievement  for  their  work 
in  accident  prevention  during  1947. 

Reporting  on  the  work  of  the  Education 
Committee,  Mr.  H.  E.  Newbury  of  Pisgah 
Forest  discussed  progress  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  college  safety  courses  and  the 
organization  of  extension  courses  in  safety 
for  industrial  plant  representatives. 

Mr.  II.  B.  Gaylord  of  Plymouth,  safety 
director  for  the  North  Carolina  Pulp 
Company,  was  introduced  as  a  new  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board. 

The  Advisory  Board  was  invited  by  Mr. 
Jesse  D.  Brown,  safety  director  for  the 
American  Enka  Corporation,  to  hold  its 
next  semi-annual  meeting  at  Enka.  The 
invitation  was  accepted. 

In  addition  to  the  safety  inspection  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  last  month’s 
Advisory  Board  meeting  was  attended  by 
the  following  industrial  safety  directors, 
besides  those  named  above :  Mr.  E.  W. 
Crews  of  Morganton,  Mr.  Thomas  Furness 
of  Canton,  Mr.  Bahnson  C.  Hall  Jr.,  of 
Winston-Salem,  Mr.  T.  B.  Ipock,  Jr.,  of 
Gastonia,  Mr.  Wilford  G.  Jones  of  Winston- 
Salem,  Mr.  W.  L.  Loy  of  Laurinburg,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Mayfield  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  Mr. 
C.  II.  McAllister  of  Wilmington,  Mr.  Joel 
F.  Moody  of  Raleigh,  Mr.  Fred  F.  Murphy 
of  Hickory,  Mr.  J.  M.  Vann  of  Badin,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Vause  of  Charlotte,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Weaver  of  Spray,  and  Mr.  J.  Robert 
Williams  of  Thomasville. 


Accident  Rates  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

Calendar  Year  1947 


Industry 


Classification 


Clay  Products 

Food _ 

Food _ 

Food _ _ _ 

Food _ 

Food _ 

Food _ 


Fertilizer _ 

Fertilizer _ . _ 

Furniture _ 

Iron  and  Steel _ _ 

Iron  and  Steel _ 

Iron  and  Steel _ 

Lumber 


Lumber _ 

Lumber _ 

Lumber _ 

Mining,  Quarrying 
Mining,  Quarrying 
Mining,  Quarrying 
Mining,  Quarrying 

Paper _ 

Paper  _ 

Printing _ 

Service 


Service _ 

Service _ 

Textile _ 

Textile _ 

Textile _ _ 

Textile _ 

Textile _ _. 

Textile _ _ 

Textile _ 

Tobacco  _ 

Tobacco  _ 

Tobacco _ 

Trade _ 

Trade  -  


Brick  and  Tile  .  _ 

Baking  _  _ 

Bottling  Plants _ 

Dairy  Products  _ _ _ 

Ice  and  Coal _ 

Meat  Packing _ _ 

Milling,  Flour  and  Feeds _ 

Cotton  Seed  Products _ 

Manufacturing  Fertilizer _ 

Wood  ---  _ 


Foundries _ 

Machine  Manufacturing _ 

Machine  Shop 


Logging,  Saw  and  Planing _ 

.Mill  work _ 

Plywood  and  Veneer  . 

All  Above  Classifications _ 

Mining _ _ 

Quarrying  . . 

Sand  and  Gravel  Pits  - 
Processing  Plants 


Manufacturing  Paper  and  Pulp _ 

SetUp  Paper  Boxes 
Newspapers,  Books  and  Job  Printing 

Dry  Cleaning  _ 

Dry  Cleaning  and  Laundry _ 

Garage  and  Repair  Shop _ 

Cotton  Yarns  and  Fabrics _ 

Dying  and  Finishing _ 

Knit  Goods _ _ _ _ _ 

Silk  and  Rayon  _ 

Wearing  Apparel  _ 

Woolen  and  Worsted _ 

All  Above  Classifications _ 

Cigarettes  and  Smoking _ _ 

Leaf  Processing  _ _ _ _ 

All  Above  Classifications  _ 

Petroleum  Products  _ 

Wholesale  and  Retail  


o.  ot 
Puts 

Man- 

Hours 

Worked 

Lost 

Time 

Acci 

dents 

Accide 

N.  C. 

Avg. 

nt  Fre- 
Rates 

Jf  at’l 
Avg. 

34 

3,830,343 

137 

35.77 

24.1 

72 

10,947,127 

137 

12.51 

15.6 

82 

3,396,849 

71 

20.90 

*24.58 

42 

3,922,920 

86 

21.92 

22.3 

50 

1,345,454 

24 

17.84 

9 

537,369 

9 

16.75 

25.1 

38 

1,851,449 

36 

19.44 

11.9 

l(i 

1,136,060 

33 

29.05 

*20.52 

21 

'  1,603,471 

39 

24.32 

*19.20 

261 

55,743,818 

1,244 

22.32 

24.3 

15 

822,722 

24 

29.17 

43.0 

41 

4  970,684 

116 

23.34 

22.1 

42 

1,714,662 

39 

22.75 

21.3 

229 

18,499,938 

806 

43.57 

58.9 

70 

3,806,415 

144 

37.83 

32.3 

39 

7,931,223 

310 

39.09 

36.8 

338 

30,237,576 

1,260 

41.67 

*62.23 

46 

2,093,236 

98 

46.82 

50.54 

23 

2,095,174 

61 

29.11 

17.05 

10 

586,243 

7 

11.94 

18 

911,341 

36 

39.50 

5 

13,071,917 

131 

10.02 

23.4 

13 

1,414,744 

22 

15.55 

19.5 

46 

1,549,545 

13 

8.39 

8.1 

304 

5,258,561 

13 

2.47 

172 

17,835,309 

91 

5.10 

*7.94 

51 

2,128,347 

44 

20.67 

*19.40 

259 

119,348,815 

1,506 

12.62 

10.1 

20 

9,7  02,697 

79 

8.14 

14.9 

145 

29,213,569 

191 

6.54 

8.0 

28 

21,287.276 

126 

5.92 

10.5 

38 

6,628,235 

32 

4.83 

5.7 

15 

12,479,578 

149 

11.94 

16.1 

505 

198,660,170 

2,083 

10.49 

*9.92 

3 

19,817,707 

164 

8.28 

39 

8,160,027 

140 

17.10 

42 

27,977,734 

304 

10.87 

*7.12 

52 

801,977 

5 

6.23 

*13.24 

84 

2,507,593 

46 

18.34 

*9.12 

432|398.952,395 

6,209 

15.56 

13.26 

ALL  INDUSTRY! 


*  Frequency  rates  reprinted  from  “Accident  Facts,”  published  by  the  National  Safety  Council. 
All  other  national  average  rates  were  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States 

Department  of  Labor. 
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EDITORIAL 


A  Good  Record 


number  of  workers  involved  in  them,  and 
the  number  of  days  idle.  That  is  one 
“below  average”  comparison  of  which 
North  Carolina  may  well  be  proud. 

The  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Ser¬ 
vices  of  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor  have  been  at  least  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  condition  of  industrial  peace 
which  North  Carolina  has  enjoyed  in 
recent  years.  This  statement  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  two  fiscal 
years  some  50  labor-management  cases 
were  arbitrated  successfully  and  by  the 
additional  fact  that  only  83  of  the  332 
cases  handled  by  the  Conciliation  Service 
actually  resulted  in  work  stoppages.  An¬ 
other  fact  of  interest  in  this  connection 
is  that  the  number  of  strikes  in  our  State, 
the  number  of  workers  involved,  and  the 


number  of  man-days  idle  diminished  sharp¬ 
ly  during  the  fiscal  year  1047-1948,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year. 

Many  new  industrial  enterprises  have 
selected  North  Carolina  as  location  for 
their  plants.  One  of  the  chief  factors  in 
that  choice  undoubtedly  is  our  large  reser¬ 
voir  of  reliable  industrial  labor.  Another 
important  factor  is  our  record  of  excellent 
labor-management  relations.  Our  record 
in  that  respect  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  proven  abundantly  that  North  Caro¬ 
lina  is  a  good  place  for  industrial  pro¬ 
duction. 


Manager  (pointing  to  cigarette-end  on 
floor) :  “Smith,  is  this  yours?” 

Smith  (pleasantly)  :  “Not  at  all,  sir. 
You  saw  it  first.” 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

October  Compared  with  September,  1948 


Last  year  some  35,000,000  days  of  work 
were  lost  by  American  industry  as  the 
result  of  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  loss 
was  equal  to  an  average  of  2.69  days  idle 
for  each  one  of  the  nation’s  more  than 
13,000,000  workers  employed  in  manufac¬ 
turing  jobs. 

If  North  Carolina,  with  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  labor  force  of  nearly  400,000  workers, 
had  experienced  the  same  rate  of  strike 
losses  as  did  the  nation,  we  would  have 
lost  here  a  total  of  1,076,000  days  of 
production  as  the  result  of  work  stoppages. 
Actually,  however,  we  lost  only  about 
half  that  many  days — a  total  of  542,000. 

The  comparison  shows  North  Carolina’s 
record  in  labor-management  relations  to 
be  about  twice  as  peaceful  as  that  of  the 
nation  at  large.  By  comparison  with  the 
national  rate  of  strike  losses,  our  good 
industrial  relations  saved  us  about  534,000 
days  of  production.  Based  on  our  average 
industrial  wage  rate  of  nearly  a  dollar 
an  hour  last  year,  this  good  record  also 
saved  North  Carolina  working  people  more 
than  $4,250,000  in  wages  alone — not  to 
mention  the  saving  to  the  State  in  the 
form  of  income  and  sales  taxes  paid  from 
those  wages. 

If  North  Carolina  had  conformed  to  the 
national  average  of  2.69  days  lost  per 
manufacturing  worker  as  the  result  of 
work  stoppages,  we  would  have  lost  over 
a  million  days  of  production  and  our 
workers  would  have  lost  about  $8,500,000 
in  wages.  By  virtue  of  our  low  rate  of 
strike  losses,  however,  we  not  only  gained 
some  $4,250,000  in  wages  paid  but  we 
gained  also  in  (lie  quantity  of  goods  and 
services  produced.  To  those  gains  should 
be  added  the  equal  benefits  received  by 
owners  and  stockholders  in  the  form  of 
profits  and  dividends  as  the  result  of  the 
production  which  was  saved  by  good  labor- 
management  relations. 

1  he  concrete  results  of  good  industrial 
relations  have  been  shown  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  year  after  year  by  low  strike  totals 
and  by  the  small  number  of  work  days 
lost  because  of  industrial  disputes.  We 
have  remained  far  below  the  national 
average  in  the  number  of  strikes,  the 


Average 

INDUSTRY  Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

All  Manufacturing  _ 

$41. 5S 

+ 

1.9 

108.4 

+ 

0.1 

38.4 

+ 

1.9 

Durable  Goods  _ 

.  39.57 

+ 

2.S 

95.1 

+ 

1.1 

41.6 

+ 

1.7 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

41.92 

+ 

1.8 

110.9 

- - 

0.1 

37.8 

+ 

1.9 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  &  Steel  &  Their  Products _ 

$48.53 

+ 

5.2 

112.2 

No 

ch. 

43.2 

+ 

5.1 

Electrical  Machinery  _ 

46.  SO 

+ 

3.7 

115.7 

+ 

4.1 

40.5 

— 

0.2 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  _ 

.  47.07 

+ 

0.7 

108.6 

+ 

0.4 

43.4 

+ 

0.5 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products. 

.  34.98 

— 

0.1 

81.7 

+ 

0.4 

42.8 

— 

0.5 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills  ..... 

.  34.72 

— 

0.6 

80.3 

— 

0.6 

43.2 

No 

i  ch. 

Planing  and  Plywood  _ 

.  35.35 

+ 

0.6 

83.7 

+ 

1.8 

42.2 

— 

1.4 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods. ... 

.  37.64 

+ 

4.2 

91.7 

+ 

1.6 

41.0 

+ 

2.5 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg. 

37.64 

+ 

5.0 

92.2 

+ 

1.4 

40.8 

+ 

3.6 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

31.81 

— 

0.6 

73.9 

+ 

3.9 

43.0 

— 

4.4 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  ... 

.  39.38 

+ 

0.1 

93.0 

No 

ch. 

42.3 

No 

ch. 

Other  Durable  Goods* _ 

.  46.91 

— 

2.0 

114.5 

— 

4.8 

41.0 

+ 

3.0 

'Nondurable  Goods 

$41.44 

+ 

1.5 

112.2 

+ 

0.1 

36.9 

+ 

1.4 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  _ 

40.47 

+ 

0.9 

111.4 

+ 

0.1 

36.3 

+ 

0.8 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills  _ 

.  51.12 

— 

2.1 

117.2 

— 

2.1 

43.6 

No 

ch. 

Woolen  &  Worsted  Textile  Mills 

45.73 

+ 

1.5 

108.6 

+ 

1.1 

42.1 

+ 

0.5 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

41.33 

+ 

3.6 

114.0 

+ 

0.4 

36.2 

+ 

3.1 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  _ 

50.49 

+ 

2.6 

129.8 

No 

ch. 

38.9 

+ 

2.6 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

31.04 

+ 

5.3 

96.1 

+ 

0.8 

32.3 

+ 

4.2 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex.  (ex.  w&w) 

42.6S 

+ 

7.0 

114.1 

+ 

0.6 

37.4 

+ 

6.3 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prods.—. 

30.74 

— 

0.4 

83.8 

— 

1.4 

36.7 

+ 

1.1 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

.  35.27 

+ 

0.1 

82.1 

+ 

1.1 

43.0 

0.9 

Dairy  Products  _ 

+ 

0.6 

85.6 

+ 

0.7 

45.8 

No 

ch. 

Bakery  Products  _ 

.  36.41 

— 

0.4 

89.0 

+ 

0.9 

40.9 

— 

1.4 

Beverage  Products  _ 

.  36.15 

— 

1.6 

76.4 

+ 

0.1 

47.3 

— 

1.7 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

45.34 

+ 

7.6 

112.1 

1.2 

40.4 

+ 

8.9 

Cigarettes  _ 

.  47.02 

+ 

8.4 

115.4 

— 

1.2 

40.7 

+ 

9.7 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  _ 

64.14 

+ 

0.9 

141.0 

+ 

0.1 

45.5 

+ 

0.9 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills.. 

68.33 

+ 

0.1 

14X.2 

+ 

1.2 

46.1 

1.1 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Products... 

52.93 

— 

0.3 

132.3 

0.3 

40.0 

No 

ch. 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

41.28 

— 

0.1 

99.1 

— 

0.9 

41.6 

+ 

0.7 

Other  Nondurable  Goods*  _ 

41.25 

+ 

3.4 

99.6 

— 

1.0 

41.4 

+ 

4.3 

N  oilman  ufact  urin  g 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

+ 

2.0 

83.6 

+ 

1.1 

43.5 

+ 

0.9 

Retail _ _ _ _ _ 

29.21 

— 

2.6 

76.2 

'+ 

1.2 

38.3 

3.8 

Wholesale _ _ _ _ _ 

49.77 

No 

ch. 

109.7 

0.7 

45.4 

+ 

0.9 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning  _ 

.  27.88 

— 

1.0 

47.5 

No 

ch. 

58.7 

1.0 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries 

36.83 

+ 

7.7 

84.8 

+ 

0.7 

43.4 

+ 

6.9 

Trans.,  Com.  &  Other  Public  Util. 

.  45.85 

+ 

0.6 

108.3 

+ 

0.5 

42.3 

No 

ch. 

Hotels _ _ _ 

19.14 

— 

0.1 

41.9 

+ 

0.5 

45.7 

— 

0.7 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  _ 

.  35.91 

+ 

6.4 

77.7 

+ 

1.6 

46.2 

+ 

4.8 

Ins.  &  Security  Brokerage _ 

.  53.21 

+ 

6.5 

No  hours  l 

■eported. 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg. 

$40.78 

+ 

2.0 

104.2 

+ 

0.4 

39.1 

+ 

1.6 

•Includes  transportation  (except  auto)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products. 

f Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  X  Less  than  0.1  per  cent 
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SAFETY  HONOR  ROLL 


A  total  of  424  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  were  awarded  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor’s  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  during  the  first  11  months 
of  this  year  for  outstanding  performance 
in  the  field  of  accident  prevention  during 
the  year  1947. 

The  plants  whose  safety  performance 
was  recognized  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  reduced  their  accident  frequency 
rates  40  per  cent  or  more  during  1947 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  or  main¬ 
tained  accident  rates  75  per  cent  below 
the  State  average  for  their  industry. 

A  total  of  161  large  establishments 
having  50  or  more  employees  received 
joint  State-Federal  safety  awards  bearing 
the  signatures  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Plants 
having  fewer  than  50  employees,  of  which 
a  total  of  263  were  recognized  this  year, 
received  the  Department’s  Small  Plant 
Award  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor. 

The  program  of  safety  awards,  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  two  years,  is  part 
of  the  Labor  Department’s  Manpower 
Conservation  Program,  in  which  the  De¬ 
partment  is  being  assisted  by  an  advisory 
board  of  safety  experts  from  leading 
North  Carolina  industries.  Special  safety 
drives  have  been  conducted  in  the  brick 
and  tile  industry  and  the  wood  furniture 
industry,  but  many  individual  plants  from 
other  industries  have  enlisted  voluntarily 
in  the  program  to  conserve  industrial  man¬ 
power  by  reducing  health  and  accident 
hazards. 

Listed  below  are  the  424  establishments 
which  received  the  Department’s  safety 
award  during  the  first  11  months  of  this 
year: 

75  PER  CENT  REDUCTIONS 
Carolina  Aluminum  Co.,  Badin. 

The  Chatham  Mfg.  Co.,  Elkin. 

Coble  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  Wilkesboro. 
Drexel  Furniture  Co.,  Morganton. 

The  Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Durham. 

The  Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co.  No.  6,  Durham. 
Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 
Hoover  Chair  Co.,  Lexington. 

Mooresville  Mills,  Mooresville. 
Mooresville  Mills  No.  2.  Mooresville. 
Mooresville  Mills  No.  3,  Mooresville. 
National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 
Rosemary  Mfg.  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
Southland  Mfg.  Co.,  Wilmington. 

Spindale  Mills,  Inc.,  Spindale. 

Stonecutter  Mills,  Corp.,  Spindale. 
Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem. 

40  PER  CENT  REDUCTIONS 

American  Enka  Corp.,  Enka. 

American  Yarn  &  Proc.  Co.,  Mount  Holly. 
American  Yarn  &  Proc. 

Co.  (Woodlawn),  Mount  Holly. 

Arner.  Furn.  Co..  Inc.,  North  Wilkesboro. 
Arista  Mills,  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 
Asheboro  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro. 
Asheville  Steel  &  Salvage  Co.,  Asheville. 
Atlas  Plywood  Corp.,  Plymouth. 
Baker-Cammach  Hosiery 
Mills,  Inc.,  Burlington. 

Barber-Alien  Hos.  Mills,  Mount  Airy. 
Barber  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  Mount  Airy. 
Barnett  Hos.  Mills.  Taylorsville. 

Albert  J.  Bartson,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 

Beacon  Mfg.  Co.,  Svvannanoa. 

Reaunit  Mills,  Inc.,  Statesville. 

Belmont  Throwing  Co.,  Belmont. 

Biltwell  Chair  &  Furn.  Co.,  Inc.,  Denton. 
Bisher  Hos.  Mills,  Inc.,  Deaton. 


Black  Mountain  Hos. 

Mills,  Inc.,  Black  Mountain. 

Sidney  Blumenthal  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  Rocky  Mount. 

Borden  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Durham. 

Otis  &  Broyhill  Furn.  Co.,  Marion. 
Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Asheboro. 
Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Gastonia. 
Burlington  Mills 

Corp.  No.  2  (Flint),  Gastonia. 
Burlington  Mills 

Corp.  (Mays  Hill),  Cramerton. 
Burlington  Mills 

Corp.  (Ranlo  Plant  No.  35),  Gastonia. 
Burlington  Mills 

Corp.  (Wadesboro  F.  F.),  Wadesboro. 
Burlington  Mills 

Corp.  (Phenix),  Kings  Mountain. 
Burlington  Mills 

Corp.  (Tricot),  Burlington. 

Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Greensboro. 
Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  High  Point. 
Burlington  Mills 

Corp.  (Bellemont),  Burlington. 
Burlington  Mills 

Corp.  (Mayfair),  Burlington. 
Burlington  Mills 

Corp.  (Ossipee),  Elon  College. 
Burlington  Mills 

Corp.  (Puritan  Weav.)  Fayetteville. 
Burlington  Mills 

Corp.  (Smithfield  Mfg.),  Smitlifield. 
Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  St.  Pauls. 
Burlington  Mills 

Corp.  (Sewing  Room),  Burlington. 
Carolina  Parlor  Furn.  Co.,  Inc.,  Statesville. 
Carolina  Rugs,  Inc.,  Candor. 

Charlotte  Engraving  Co.,  Charlotte. 
Charlotte  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Charlotte. 
China  Amer.  Tobacco  Co.,  Rocky  Mount. 
Coble  Dairy  Prod.,  Inc.,  Lexington. 

The  Corbitt  Co.,  Henderson. 

The  Dayton  Rubber  Co.,  Waynesville. 
Dependable  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Liberty. 
Drexel  Furniture  Co.  No.  1,  Drexel. 

Dover  Mill  Co.,  Shelby. 

Endless  Belt  Corp.,  Pisgah  Forest. 

The  Erwin  Cotton  Mills,  Co.  No.  2,  Erwin. 
The  Erwin  Cotton 

Mills,  Co.  No.  3,  Cooleemee. 

The  Erwin  Cotton 

Mills,  Co.  No.  1,  Durham. 

The  Erwin  Cotton 

Mills,  Co.  No.  4,  Durham. 

Firestone  Textiles,  Inc.,  Gastonia. 

Fogle  Furn.  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 

France  Neckwear  Mfg.  Co,  Wilmington. 
Gambrill  &  Melville 

Mills  Co.  No.  2,  Bessemer. 

Gastonia  Weaving  Co.,  Gastonia. 

Granite  Hosiery  Mills,  Mount  Airy. 
Granite  Machine  Co.,  Granite  Falls. 

Grey  Hosiery  Mills,  Hendersonville. 
Harriet  Cotton  Mills 

(Plants  1  &  2),  Henderson. 

Ilarvelle  Hosiery  Mills,  Asheboro. 
Hatley’s  Laundry,  Spray. 

Hickory  Mfg.  Co.,  Hickory. 

Hinson  Brick  Co.,  Norwood. 

Indera  Mills  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 

Kings  Mountain  Mfg.  Co.,  Kings  Mountain. 
Kizer  Launderers  &  Cleaners,  Asheboro. 
Knit  Products  Corp.,  Belmont. 

Koonts  Hosiery  Mill,  Lexington. 

Lance,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 

Iycnoir  Chair  Co.  No.  1,  Lenoir. 

Lillian  Knitting  Mills,  Co.,  Albemarle. 
Lovelace- Johnston  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Wendell. 
Lynne  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Mount  Airy. 
McCrary  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro. 
McNeer  Dillon  Co.,  Statesville. 

Man-Lee,  Inc.,  Asheboro. 

Marion  Hosiery  Mills,  Marion. 


C.  F.  Massey  Hosiery 

Mill,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem. 

Mauney  Hos.  Mill,  Inc.,  Kings  Mountain. 
Maurice  Mills  Co.,  Thomasville. 

Mooresville  Mills  No.  4,  Mooresville. 
Mooresville  Mills  No.  5,  Mooresville. 
Morgan  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Laurel  Hill. 
Mount  Castle  Knitting  Co.,  Lexington. 
New  England  Waste  Co.,  Charlotte. 

New  Method  Laundry,  Greensboro. 
Parks-Cramer  Co.,  Charlotte. 

Peck  Mfg.  Co.,  of  N.  C.,  Inc.,  Warrenton. 
Peerless  Spinning  Corp.,  Lowell. 
Perfection  Spinning  Co.,  Belmont. 
Piedmont  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia. 

Powdrell  &  Alexander,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 
Presley  E.  Brown,  North  Wilkesboro. 
Itamseur  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Ramseur. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

No.  256  (Smoking),  Winston-Salem. 

It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

No.  8  (Steaming),  Winston-Salem. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

(Foil  Plant),  Winston-Salem. 

R.  .1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

No.  256  (Plug  Dept.),  Winston-Salem. 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

(Construction) ,  WTnston-Salem. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

No.  256  (Strip),  Winston-Salem. 

It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

No.  256  (Machine),  Winston-Salem. 
Robinson  Yarn  Mills,  Gastonia. 

Rocky  Creek  Mills,  Inc.,  Turnersburg. 
Salisbury  Quarrying  Co.,  Granite  Quarry. 
Salisbury  Laundry,  Salisbury. 

Sapona  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Cedar  Falls. 

I.  Schneierson  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Randleman. 
Schoenith,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 

Scotland  Mills,  Inc.,  Laurinburg. 

Shelby  Cotton  Mills,  Shelby. 

Sherrill  Yarn  Mills,  Taylorsville. 

Shuford  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory. 

Shuford  Mills,  Inc.  (Cord  Mill),  Hickory. 
Shuford  Mills,  Inc. 

(Allred  Mill),  Granite  Falls. 

Shuford  Mills,  Inc.  (Twine  Mill),  Hickory. 
Shuford  Mills,  Inc. 

(Mill  No.  2),  Granite  Falls. 

Star  Laundry,  Inc.,  Salisbury. 

Statesville  Steam  Laundry,  Statesville. 
Sterling  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Spindale. 
Stowe  Mills,  Inc.,  McAdcnville. 

Superior  Yarn  Mills,  Inc.,  Statesville. 
Superior  Laundry  & 

Cleaners,  Hendersonville. 

Textiles,  Inc.  (Mutual  Plant),  Gastonia. 
Textiles,  Inc.  (Oscola  Plant),  Gastonia. 
Textiles,  Inc.  (Victory  Plant),  Gastonia. 
Thomasville  Chair  Co. 

(Plant  D),  Thomasville. 

Tip-Top  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro. 
Vance  Knitting  Co.,  Kernersville. 

Vance  &  Ring,  Inc.,  Kernersville. 

Virginia  Mills,  Inc.,  Swepsonville. 

Weaverly  Mills,  Inc.,  Laurinburg. 

Wee-Sox  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Randleman. 
Wennonnh  Cotton  Mills,  Co.,  Lexington. 
Wellco  Shoe  Corp.,  Waynesville. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Charlotte. 

A.  W.  Wheeler  &  Son.  Inc.,  Brevard. 

White  Furniture  Co.,  Hillsboro. 

Wilkes  Hos.  Mills  Co..  North  Wilkesboro. 
Williams-Brownell  Planing 
Mill  Co.,  Inc.,  Asheville. 

SMALL  PLANTS 

Abernathy  Lumber  Co.,  Charlotte. 
Alexander  Knitting  Co.,  Inc.,  Taylorsville. 
Allen  Lumber  Co.,  Wilmington. 

Amer.  Yarn  &  Processing  Co..  Mount  Holly. 
Ansonville  Lumber  Co..  Ansonville. 
Arclidale  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Archdale. 
(Continued  on  page  four) 
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Art  Upholstering  Co.,  Lexington. 

Ashburn  Plosiery  Mills,  Mount  Airy. 
Asheboro  Dry  Cleaners  Co.,  Inc.,  Asheboro. 
Auman  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc..  Asheboro. 
Austin  &  Bunch  Furn.  Co.,  Inc.,  Statesville. 
B.  &  B.  Laundry,  Inc.,  Lexington. 

B.  &  W.  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory. 

Band  Box  Cleaners,  North  Wilkesboro. 
Banks  Pontiac  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory. 

Barber  Mfg.  Co.,  dharlotte. 

Sid  Barnett’s  Mach.  Shop,  Pisgah  Forest 
Belvedere  Hosiery  Co.,  Charlotte. 

Bennett  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Kings  Mountain. 
Benton  Dry  Cleaners,  Spencer. 

Biltmore  Broom  Co.,  Asheville. 

Biltmore  Cleaners  & 

Laundry,  Inc.,  Biltmore. 

Blankenship  Cleaners,  Statesville. 

Bob’s  Cleaners,  Rockingham. 

Brannon’s  Cleaners,  Mooresville. 

Brevard  Laundry,  Brevard. 

Broad  River  Proc.  Co.,  Inc.,  Asheville. 
Bruton’s  Dry  Cleaners,  Asheboro. 

Buddy  Body  Works,  Hickory. 

Builtriglit  Chair  Co.,  Statesville. 
Burrowes  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Hendersonville. 
Carnation  Co.,  Shelby. 

Carolina  Brick  Co.,  Kinston. 

Carolina  Cleaners,  Hickory. 

Carolina  Laundry  and  Cleaners,  Monroe. 
Carolina  Show  Case  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 
Carolina  Textile  Engraving 
Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 

Catawba  Cleaners,  Catawba. 

Catawba  Co-oper.  Dairies,  Inc.,  Hickory. 
Caudell  Lumber  Co.,  Mocksville. 

Central  Motor  Co.,  Hickory. 

Chadbourn  Hos.  Mills,  Inc.,  Wilmington. 
Charlotte  Chem.  Lab.,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 
Charlotte  Leather  Belting  Co.,  Charlotte. 
Charlotte  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 

Cherry’s  Cleaners,  Mooresville. 

Chimney  Rock  Lumber  Co.,  Chimney  Rock. 
Chisholm  Dry  Cleaners,  Maxton. 

Cilley  Hosiery  Mills,  Newton. 

City  Dry  Cleaners,  Wadesboro. 

City  Dry  Cleaners,  Mooresville. 

City  Dry  Cleaners,  Thomasville. 

City  Cleaners,  Asheboro. 

City  Cleaners,  Statesville. 

City  Ice  &  Storage  Co.,  Hendersonville. 
City  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory. 

Clean  Rite  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Hickory. 
Clemmons  Hosiery  Mills,  Clemmons. 
Cleveland  Times  Pub.  Co.,  Shelby. 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Shelby,  Shelby. 
Conover  Dry  Cleaners,  Conover. 

Cool  Springs  Beverage  Co.,  Forest  City. 
Courier-Tribune,  Asheboro. 

F.  M.  Craven  Chair  Co.,  Asheboro. 

Crystal  Hosiery  Mill,  Denton. 

Economy  Dry  Cleaners,  Randelman. 
Economy  Hosiery  Finishers,  Thomasville. 
Economy  Printing  Co.,  Charlotte. 

Davie  Cleaners,  Mocksville. 

De  Luxe  Cleaners,  Rockingham. 

De  Luxe  Cleaners,  Salisbury. 

Denton  Cleaners  &  Laundry,  Denton 
Design,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 

Dixie  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Asheboro. 

Dixie  Spindale  &  Flyer  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Dr.  Pepper  Bottling  Co. 

of  Asheville,  Asheville. 

Dr.  Pepper  Bottling  Co. 

of  Wilmington,  Inc.,  Wilmington. 

Dm  a- 1  red  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Burlington. 
Durable  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  Charlotte! 
liner  Full  Fash.  Hosiery  Co.,  Charlotte. 
I  letcner  Cleaners,  Fletcher. 

The  Flowers  Co.,  Hickory. 

Granite  City  Cleaners,  Mount  Airy 
Gennett  Mfg.  Co.,  Asheville. 

O.  W.  Glass  Co.,  Inc.,  Statesville. 


J.  P.  Green  Milling  Co.,  Mocksville. 
Guilford  Insudaties  for  the 
Blind,  Greensboro. 

Harper  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory. 

Harrill  Hosiery  Co.,  Shelby. 

Ilartline  Dry  Cleaners,  Salisbury. 
Henderson  Vulcanizing  Co.,  Henderson. 
Herald  Publishing  House,  Kings  Mountain. 
Hickory  Auto  Parts,  Inc.,  Hickory. 
Hickory  Furn.  Shops,  Inc.,  Hickory. 
Hickory  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory. 

Hickory  Motor  Sales,  Inc.,  Hickory. 
Hickory  Steam  Laundry,  Inc.,  Hickory. 
Highland  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory. 

Hill  Cleaners,  Statesville. 

Hollingsworth  &  Allred  Lum.  Co.,  Sophia. 
Holt’s  Quality  Cleaners,  Asheboro. 

Home  Bakery,  Statesville. 

Horne  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Burlington. 
Hosecrafters,  Inc.,  Thomasville. 

Hudson  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  Hudson. 
Hunter  Brothers  Co.,  Inc.,  Statesville. 
Hutric  Sash  and  Door  Co.,  Charlotte. 
Ideal  Dry  Cleaning,  Burlington. 

Ideal  Brick  Co.,  Linden. 

Imperial  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Mocksville. 
Imperial  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Murphy. 
Ingram’s  Cleaners,  Mooresville. 

Iredell  Finishing  Co.,  Statesville. 

Irving  Knitting  Mills,  Lexington. 

Jackson  &  Bell,  Co.,  Wilmington. 

J.  W.  Jackson  Bev.  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington. 
Jackson-Speight  Hosiery 
Mills,  Inc.,  Mount  Airy. 

Jacksonville  Dry  Cleaners,  Jacksonville. 
Jenkins  Cleaners,  Statesville. 

Key  City  Baking  Co.,  North  Wilkesboro. 
Key  City  Laundry,  Black  Mountain. 
Kings  Mountain  Beverage 

Co.,  Inc.,  Kings  Mountain. 

Kendrick  Brick  &  Tile, 

Co.,  Inc.,  Mount  Holly. 

Kings  Mountain  Narrow  Fabrics, 

Inc.,  Kings  Mountain. 

Krahnke’s  Cleaners,  Whiteville. 

Landis  Dry  Cleaning  &  Pressing,  Landis. 
Lawing’s  Mattress  Factory,  Charlotte. 
Lawrence  Dry  Cleaning,  Elkin. 

Lee  Dry  Cleaners,  Malden. 

Leonards  Dry  Cleaning,  Lexington. 
Liberty  Broom  Works,  Liberty. 

Lilesville  Lumber  Co.,  Lilesville. 

The  Linde  Air  Prod.  Co.,  Charlotte. 
Longview  Cleaners,  Longview  Station. 
Lumberton  Bakery,  Lumberton. 

J.  O.  McAuley,  Statesville. 

Main  Avenue  Cleaners,  Newton. 

Mallards  Clothes  Work,  Wallace. 

Maple  Springs  Laundry  & 

Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory. 

Mayhews  Cleaners,  Mooresville. 

Mebane  Laundry,  Mebane. 

Memory’s  Laundry  &  Dry 
Cleaners,  Randleman. 

Messick  Mfg.  Co.,  Hickory. 

Micy’s  Laundry,  Brevard. 

Mid-State  Paper  Box  Co.,  Inc.,  Asheboro. 
Miller- White  Hosiery  Mills,  Taylorsville. 
Mitchell  &  Becker  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 
Mocksville  Laundry  & 

Dry  Cleaning,  Mocksville. 

Modern  Cleaners.  Newton. 

Modern  Cleaners,  North  Wilkesboro. 
Modern  Cleaners,  Hickory. 

Modern  Cleaners,  Statesville. 

The  Moland-Drysdale 
Corp.,  Hendersonville. 

Monroe  Steam  Laundry,  Monroe. 

Roger  Moore  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Acme. 
Mooresboro  Creamery  Co.,  Mcoresboro. 
Mooresville  Co-operative 

Creamery,  Inc.,  Mooresville. 
Mooresville  Flour  Mills,  Inc.,  Mooresville. 
Mooresville  Laundry,  Mooresville. 
Murphy’s  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Thomasville. 
Newton  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Newton. 


Newton  Electric  Laundry  &  Nu- 
Grape  Bottling  Plant,  Newton. 

The  North  Wilkesboro  Coca-Cola 

Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  North  Wilkesboro. 
Norwood  Brick  Company,  Lillington. 
Nu-Way  Laundry,  Hickory. 

Orange  Crush  Bottling  Co.,  Asheville. 
Outlook  Mfg.  Co.,  Belmont. 

Page  Cabinet  Shop,  Albemarle. 

Paramount  Motor  Sales,  Inc.,  Hickory. 
Palmer  Printing  Co.,  Charlotte. 

I’epsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Asheville,  Asheville. 

Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of 

Burlington,  N.  C.,  Burlington. 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Wilmington. 

Pet  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Waynesville. 
Piedmont  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Hickory. 
Piedmont  Cleaners,  Thomasville. 

I’less  Laundry  &  Cleaners.  China  Grove. 
Quality  Cleaners,  Hickory. 

Quality  Cleaners,  North  Wilkesboro. 
Quality  Cleaners,  Statesville. 

Quality  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Newton. 
Ramseur  Broom  Works,  Ramseur. 
Rainbow  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory. 

Ramseur  Dry  Cleaners,  Ramseur. 

Re-No  Dry  Cleaners.  Mocksville. 

J.  H.  Reaben  Oil  Co.,  Hendersonville. 
Reitzel  Dry  Cleaners,  Newton. 

R.  .T.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

(Chemical  Dept.),  Winston-Salem. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco.  Co. 

No.  42,  Winston-Salem. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  (Air 

Conditioning  Dept.),  Winston-Salem. 
Rhodes-Rhyne  Mfg.  Co.  No.  2,  Lincolnton. 
Rhodes  Brothers,  Windsor. 

Richards  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory. 
Robeson  Dry  Cleaners,  Fail-mount. 

Rowan  Laundry,  Salisbury, 

Royal  Crown  Bottling  Co.,  Asheville. 
Royal  Purple  Cleaners,  Lexington. 

W.  E.  Sale,  Ronda. 

Salisbury  Cleaners,  Salisbury. 

Sampson  Brick  Co.,  Roseboro. 

Sanitary  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory. 

Sanitary  Laundry,  Statesville. 

Scnachner  Leather  Belting  Co.,  Charlotte. 
Service  Cleaners,  Stony  Point. 

Shields  Hosiery  &  Waste  Co.,  Shelby. 

Sink  Dry  Cleaning  C’o.,  Thomasville. 
Sloan’s  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Statesville. 
Smith  Novelty  Co.,  Albemarle. 

Smith  Dry  Cleaners,  Statesville. 

Sonoco  Products  Co.,  Rockingham. 

Ted  Solomon  Cleaners,  Kannapolis. 

South  Atlantic  Waste  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 
Southern  Paper  Box  Co.,  Inc.,  Taylorsville. 
Special  Yarns  Co.,  Inc.,  Rutherfordton. 
Standard  TyTape  Co.,  Asheboro. 

Stanly  Dairies,  Inc.,  Albemarle. 

Star  Cleaners,  Thomasville. 

Statesville  Coca-Cola 

Bottling  Co.,  Statesville. 

Statesville  Narrow  Fabric  Co.  Statesville. 
The  Statesville  Daily  &  Landmax-k 
Pub.  Co.  Ltd.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Stokes  Devereux  Cleaners,  Spencer. 
Sunshine  Cleanei-s,  Kannapolis. 

Sunshine  Laundi-y,  China  Grove. 

Sunlight  Laundry,  Lexington. 

Super  Service  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Salisbury. 
Superior  Block  Co.,  Charlotte. 

Superior  Cleaners,  Asheville. 

Superior  Cleaners,  Hickory. 

The  I.  Y.  Sutphin  Co.,  Charlotte. 

Tabor  City  Ice  Plant,  Tabor  City. 
Taylorsville  Laundry  & 

Cleaners,  Taylorsville. 

Teague  Cleaners  Taylorsville. 

Thayer  Cleaners,  Lexington. 

Thomasville  Chair  Company,  Thomasville. 
1  homasville  Family  Laundry,  Thomasville. 
Thomas  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Statesville. 

Z.  ,T.  Thompson  Lumber  Co.,  Shelby. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


Higher  Earnings  and  Longer  Workweek 

Reported  by  Most  Industries  in  October 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  607  manufacturing,  mercantile 
and  service  establishments  were  inspected 
by  Labor  Department  inspectors  during  the 
month  of  October.  The  places  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
North  Carolina  labor  laws  and  the  safety 
and  health  regulations.  Total  employment 
in  the  establishments  was  reported  to  be 
16,766  during  October. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  673 
violations  of  the  labor  laws  and  the  safety 
and  health  regulations.  A  total  of  451 
compliances  with  current  and  previous 
recommendations  were  reported  by  the 
inspectors  during  the  month. 

Violations  noted  and  compliances  se¬ 
cured  were  as  follows: 

Viola-  Gompli- 


tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

22 

20 

Child  Labor _ 

282 

233 

Time  Records  — 

_  33 

17 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities _ 

_  10 

2 

Sanitation _ 

_  60 

45 

Seats  _ 

_  1 

0 

Safety _ 

_  110 

63 

First  Aid _ 

_  14 

3 

Other  _ 

_  141 

68 

Eleven  complaints 

alleging 

violations 

of  General  Statutes, 

including 

the  maxi- 

mum  hour  and  child 

labor  laws 

,  were  in- 

vestigated  by  Labor  Department  inspectors 
during  October.  Violations  were  substan¬ 
tiated  in  four  of  these  cases  and  immediate 
compliance  with  the  law  was  promised.  In 
the  other  seven  cases  the  inspectors  were 
unable  to  substantiate  the  alleged  viola¬ 
tions  or  found  that  violations  had  ceased 
prior  to  the  date  of  inspection. 

Two  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  safety  and  health  regulations  were 
investigated.  Recommendations  necessary 
to  correct  the  violations  were  made. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  49  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  during  October  to  determine  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Federal  wage  and  hour 
law. 

Thirty-five  of  the  establishments  were 
violating  the  overtime  requirements  of  the 
wage-hour  statute.  Two  were  failing  to 
pay  the  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an 
hour.  One  child  labor  violation  was  noted. 
The  remaining  establishments  were  in 
full  compliance  with  the  wage  and  hour 
law  except  for  occasional  record-keeping 
irregularities. 

A  total  of  $3,976.77  in  back  wages  due 
them  under  the  wage  and  hour  law  was 
paid  to  134  employees  by  21  establishments 
during  the  month.  The  back  wages  were 
paid  as  the  result  of  routine  inspection 
activity  which  disclosed  wage  and  hour 
violations. 


Departmental  Notes 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  was 
one  of  the  North  Carolina  representatives 
who  attended  the  Fifteenth  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Labor  Legislation  which  was 
held  eaxly  this  month  in  Washington.  1).  C. 

Miss  Adelaide  Southerland,  inspector  in 
the  Greensboro  district,  last  month  made 
talks  to  mercantile  employees  in  Winston- 
Salem,  a  student  group  in  Greensboro,  and 
a  young  men’s  club  in  Elkin.  Miss  Souther¬ 
land  discussed  the  labor  laws  and  the 
work  of  the  Department. 


Average  Weekly  Earnings  Show  a 
Rise  of  Two  Per  Cent  for 
370,000  Workers 

Increases  in  employee  earnings  and 
hours  worked  during  October  were  re¬ 
ported  by  20  out  of  35  North  Carolina 
industries  surveyed  this  month. 

Weekly  earnings  of  some  370,000  manu¬ 
facturing  workers  were  up  nearly  two  per 
cent  for  an  average  of  $41.58  and  hourly 
earnings  in  manufacturing  averaged  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  $1.08.  Nonmanufacturing 
industries  also  reported  an  increase  of 
two  per  cent  in  weekly  earnings  compared 
with  the  September  average. 

The  average  weekly  wage  for  all  indus¬ 
tries  in  October  was  $40.7S.  Hourly  earn¬ 
ings  averaged  slightly  more  than  $1.04  and 
the  workweek  was  39.1  hours  long. 

The  workweek  in  nonmanufacturing 
industries  was  13  per  cent  longer  than  the 


workweek  in  manufacturing  plants.  Hourly 
earnings  of  nonmanufacturing  workers 
averaged  only  77  per  cent  of  the  hourly 
average  for  manufacturing  workers.  How¬ 
ever,  the  13  per  cent  longer  workweek 
brought  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
nonmanufacturing  workers  to  88  per  cent 
of  the  manufacturing  average.  The  weekly 
average  in  nonmanufacturing  industries 
was  $36.35,  compared  with  $41.58  in 
manufacturing. 

Cigarette  factories  reported  a  9.7  per 
cent  increase  in  hours  worked  and  a  rise 
of  8.4  per  cent  in  weekly  earnings. 

Increases  in  the  workweek,  combined 
with  higher  hourly  earnings,  brought  the 
average  weekly  paycheck  of  furniture  mill 
workers  up  five  per  cent  in  October. 

Hours  worked  in  retail  trade  showed 
a  3.8  per  cent  drop  from  the  September 
level.  This  brought  weekly  earnings  of 
retail  store  employees  down  2.6  per  cent 
to  an  average  of  $29.21. 


ESTIMATED  MANUF^ 
NORT 

^CTURING  EM 
H  CAROLINA 

DIVISION  OF  STA 
jabor  Statistics,  U. 

;h  September  194!1 

sands  of  Employees) 

PLOYMENT  IN 

PREPARED  BY 
In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  I 

October  1948  Compared  wii 

(In  Thou 

nsTics 

5.  Department  of  Labor 

3  and  October  1947 

INDUSTRY 

Oct.» 

1948 

Sept. 

1948 

Oct. 

1947 

Net 

Change 

From 

8ept,  1948 
to 

Pel.  1948 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

Sept.  1948  Oct.  1947 
to  to 

Oct.  1948  Oct.  1948 

All  Manufacturing*  _ 

.370.  S 

375.4 

374.1 

—  4.5 

_ 

1.2 

—  0.9 

Durable  Goods  _ 

.  86.6 

88.7 

89.2 

—  2.1 

— 

2.4 

—  2.9 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

.284.2 

2S6.7 

2S4.9 

-  2.5 

— 

0.9 

—  0.2 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products.. 

.  3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

+  0.1 

+ 

3.4 

+  3.4 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  _ 

.  4.6 

4.6 

4.5 

_ 

_ 

+  2.2 

Electrical  Machinery _ 

.  5.3 

5.4 

6.4 

—  0.1 

— 

1.9 

—17.2 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products 

.  35.4 

37.2 

36.8 

—  1.8 

— 

4.8 

—  3.8 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills _ 

29.2 

30.8 

30.3 

—  1.6 

— 

5.2 

—  3.0 

Planing  and  Plywood  _ 

.  6.2 

6.4 

6.5 

—  0.2 

— 

3.1 

—  4.6 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products... 

.  31.5 

31.9 

31.0 

—  0.4 

— 

1.3 

+  1.0 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs. 

.  24.0 

24.2 

23.7 

—  0.2 

— 

0.8 

+  1.3 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

.  3.1 

3.3 

3.1 

—  0.2 

— 

6.1 

— 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  _ 

_  4.3 

4.2 

4.9 

+  0.1 

-L 

2.4 

—12.2 

Other  Durable  Goods$ 

2.5 

2.5 

2.7 

—  7.4 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

217.5 

220.4 

218.6 

—  2.9 

— 

1.3 

—  0.5 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  _ 

139.8 

142.1 

139.9 

—  2.3 

— 

1.6 

—  0.1 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills  _ 

.  17.8 

17.9 

1.6.5 

—  0.1 

— 

0.6 

+  7.9 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills 

.  4.0 

4.0 

4.7 

—14.9 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

.  45.8 

46.3 

47.2 

—  0.5 

— 

1.1 

—  3.0 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Text,  (except  w&w)  5.3 

5.o 

5.0 

—  5.4 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products  7.9 

7.S 

7.9 

+  0.1 

+ 

1.3 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  - 

.  17. S 

18.0 

17.7 

—  0.2 

— 

1.1 

+  0.6 

Dairy  Products  _ 

2.3 

2.4 

2.3 

—  0.1 

— 

4.2 

Bakery  Products  - 

.  5.8 

5.7 

5.5 

+  0.1 

+ 

1.8 

+  5.5 

Beverage  Industries  - - - 

.  3.5 

3.7 

3.5 

—  0.2 

— 

5.4 

Tobacco  Manufactures  - 

.  16.0 

16.0 

16.1 

— 

—  0.6 

.  12.7 

12.7 

12.6 

+  0.8 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  - 

_  7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

—  2.7 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills 

.  6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

— 

— 

+  Dif 

Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Inds... 

.  5.4 

5.4 

5.0 

— 

+  8.0 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  - 

.  9.7 

9.3 

9.6 

+  0.4 

+ 

4.3 

+  1.0 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst  - 

.  2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

+  0.1 

+ 

3.7 

+  3.7 

♦Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

t Includes  transportation  equipment  (except  auto);  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous 
metals  and  their  products.  ,  .  .  , 

^Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  ^Preliminary. 
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Oct.  Building  Permits  Valued  at  $6,460,309 


The  value  of  building  permits  issued  in 
G8  North  Carolina  municipalities  dropped 
from  $6,784,492  in  September  to  $6,460,309 
in  October. 

October  permit  valuations  in  26  cities 
of  more  than  10.000  population  amounted 
to  $5,623,209.  Building  costs  in  42  smaller 
municipalities  totaled  $837,100. 

Five  Tar  Heel  cities  issued  permits 
valued  at  more  than  half  of  the  total  for 
all  68  reporting  cities.  They  were:  Greens¬ 
boro,  $1,578,993;  Charlotte,  $794,127;  Wil¬ 
son,  $608,065 ;  Asheville,  $378,382 ;  Raleigh, 
$316,877.  Combined  permit  valuations  of 
these  cities  amounted  to  $3,676,444,  which 
was  approximately  57  per  cent  of  the 
October  total  for  the  68  cities. 

New  residential  building  took  a  sharp 
drop  in  October,  when  518  family  dwellings 
units  were  authorized  at  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  $2,706,630.  The  previous  month’s 
figures  were  636  dwelling  units  costing 
$3,500,432. 

The  value  of  new  commercial  and  other 
non-residential  buildings  authorized  in 
October  was  $3,152,663,  compared  with 


$2,433,828  in  September.  Although  the  cost 
of  new  commercial  buildings  Increased  in 
October,  the  number  of  buildings  au¬ 
thorized  dropped  from  223  in  September  to 
203  last  month. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  all 
types  of  buildings  dropped  from  $856,232 
in  September  to  $601,016  in  October. 

The  estimated  construction  cost  of  the 
average  single-family  dwelling  last  month 
was  $5,415.  Duplexes  averaged  $7,554. 

SAFETY  HONOR  ROLL 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Towne  Cleaners,  North  Wilkesboro. 

Truck  &  Auto  Service,  Hickory. 

United  Aero  Service,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 
United  Baking  Co.,  Inc.,  Lexington. 

United  Printed  String  Co.,  Asheboro. 
Vance  and  Coltrane,  Kernersville. 
Velma-Craft  Mills,  Inc.,  Kings  Mountain. 
Waldensian  Baking  Co.,  Hickory. 
Wadesboro  Dry  Cleaners,  Wadesboro. 
Walton  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Statesville. 
Ware  and  Sons,  Kings  Mountain. 

Watts  Lumber  Co.,  Taylorsville. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
OCTOBER  1947  AND  OCTOBER  1948 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Oct.  1947 

Oct.  1948  | 

Percent. 

Change 

Oct.  1947 

Oct.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ _ _ 

1,159 

935  \ 

—  19.3 

$5,525,573 

$  5,623,209 

OO 

T“S  j 

+ 

Residential  buildings  _ 

502 

367 

—  26.9 

3,114,580 

2,193,230 

—  29.6 

Nonresidential  buildings  ...  _ 

193 

171  1 

—  11.4 

1,391,462 

2,894,663 

+  10S.0 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  . 

464 

397  | 

—  14.4 

1,019,531 

535,316 

—  47.5 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
SEPTEMBER  1948  AND  OCTOBER  1948 


West  Asheville  News,  Asheville. 

Whenball  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Newton. 
White  Way  Laundry,  Wadesboro. 
Whitener  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Newton. 
Whiteville  Laundry,  Inc.,  Whiteville. 
Whitfield-Parrish  Lumber  Co.,  Creedmoor. 
The  Wilkesboro  Mfg. 

Co.,  North  Wilkesboro. 

Williams  Cleaners  & 

Dyers,  Inc.,  Lumberton. 

Wilmington  Iron  Works,  Wilmington. 
Wing  Paper  Box  Co.,  Inc.,  Hendersonville. 
Winston  Printing  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 
Vadkin  Brick  Yards,  Inc.,  New  London. 
Yelton  Milling  Co.,  Rutherfordton. 

A.  M.  E.  Zion  Publishing  House,  Charlotte. 

Judge:  “You’ve  committed  six  burglaries 
in  a  week.” 

Prisoner :  “That’s  right.  If  everybody 
worked  as  hard  as  I  do,  we’d  be  on  the 
road  to  prosperity.” 

Type  of  October  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


TYPE  OF  BLDG.  ^Tbsu^™ 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures  _ _ 335  $1,879,350 

Two -family  structures _  29  229,880 

Single-  and  2 -family  structures 

with  store  or  shop  therewith  1  33,000 

Three-  and  4-family  structures.  1  6,000 

Five  or  more  family  structures..  1  45,000 


TOTAL - 367  $2,193,230 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  2  $  153,000 

Churches -  6  165,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  and  workshops _  18  304,800 

Garages,  commercial _  18  218,300 

Garages,  private _  58  26,572 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  1  8,000 

Institutional  buildings _  1  45,346 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  _  8  86i997 

Public  buildings _ _  1  3,800 

Educational  buildings _  3  1,514,115 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  etc _ 11  2,190 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  34  364,426 


All  other  nonresidential  buildings  10  2,117 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST  TOTAL _ 171  $2,894,663 

Sept.  1948 

Oct.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

Sept.  1948 

Oct.  1948 

cfhfuuce*  Additions,  Alterations  &  Repairs: 

TOTAL  . . . 

1,183 

935 

—  21.0 

$5,799,7671$  5,623,209!  —  3.0  To  nonhousekeeping-residential 

1  1  hnllrHmrfl  9.  9 

Residential  buildings _ 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

478 

182 

522 

367 

171 

397 

—  23.2 

—  6.0 
—  23.9 

2,880,172 

2,113,328 

806,267 

1  2,193,230 

2,894,663 
535,316 

|  —  23.9  To  nonresidential  buildings  .107  265,721 

+  37.0  - -  - 

33.6  TOTAL_ 397  $  535,316 

SUMMARY  OF  OCTOBER  1948  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

TOTAL  OF  OCTOBER  1947  INCLUDED  FOR  COMPARISON 


CITY 


TOTAL _  ... 

103.  Asheville _ 

108.  Burlington  .  ... 

113.  Charlotte _ 

117.  Concord _ 

120.  Durham  . 

123.  Elizabeth  City . 
125.  Fayetteville  ..... 

128.  Gastonia _ 

130.  Goldsboro _ 

133.  Greensboro _ 

134.  Greenville _ 

141.  Hickory _ 

142.  High  Point _ 

146.  Kinston _ 

150.  Lexington _ 

162.  New  Bern _ 

169.  Raleigh  _ 

171.  Reidsville _ 

175.  Rocky  Mount .. 

177.  Salisbury _ 

18  0.  Shelby _ 

187.  Statesville _ 

190.  Thomasville .... 

196.  Wilmington ...... 

197.  Wilson  ....  _ 

198.  Winston-Salem 


No.  of 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

New  Nonresidential 

Additions,  Altera- 

Estimated  Cost  oi  All 

Build- 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Buildings 

(ions  and  Repairs 

Construction  Work 

Rigs 

Oct.  1947 

Oct.  1948 

Oct.  1947 

Oct.  1948 

Oct.  1947 

Oct.  1948 

Oct.  194  7 

Oct.  1948  |  Oct.  1947  |  Oct.  1948 

935 

$3,187,392|$2,193,230 

602 

406 

$1,405,469|  $2, 894, 663 

$1,071,189 

$  535,31  6 

$5,664,050 

$5,623,209 

91 

96,750 

141,950 

25 

24 

87,411 

156,977 

16,836 

79,455 

200,997 

378,382 

37 

91,600 

26,000 

17 

6 

148,136 

128,588 

41,961 

22,175 

281,697 

176,763 

164 

408,470 

609,780 

77 

96 

272,920 

98,550 

370,650 

85,797 

1,052,040 

794,127 

10 

48,000 

16 

15,000 

3,000 

* 

66,000 

53 

237,750 

109,200 

36 

17 

122,250 

106,890 

20,185 

97,058 

380,185 

313,148 

8 

24,700 

6 

5,000 

1,200 

* 

30,900 

* 

* 

22 

116,900 

41,500 

21 

10 

5,000 

41,800 

400 

33,600 

122,300 

116,900 

19 

82,500 

26,300 

16 

6 

1,300 

198,000 

12,400 

5,850 

96,200 

230,150 

108 

637,550 

336,250 

126 

74 

329,950 

1,212,863 

184,435 

29.8S0 

1,151,935 

1,578,993 

4 

64,250 

21,000 

14 

3 

84,300 

1 ,000 

148,550 

22,000 

14 

55,000 

39,750 

12 

8 

16,800 

66,000 

5,725 

1,500 

77,525 

107,250 

114 

187,950 

59,600 

39 

13 

23,175 

61.920 

52,240 

40.50S 

263,365 

162,028 

22 

92,400 

91,000 

18 

14 

7,200 

158,900 

2,250 

17,500 

101,850 

267,400 

20 

49,500 

40,500 

11 

8 

16,900 

36,500 

9,800 

4,100 

76,200 

* 

81,100 

* 

51 

318,240 

204,100 

58 

34 

141,350 

86,127 

10,000 

26,650 

469,590 

316,877 

5 

39,000 

14,500 

9 

5 

2,300 

4,700 

46,000 

14,500 

25 

69,000 

81,000 

10 

12 

1,150 

2,650 

23^500 

6,750 

93,650 

90,400 

17 

31,000 

27,400 

8 

5 

29,400 

16,750 

11,800 

1,725 

72,200 

45,875 

_ 

101,850 

21 

22,370 

2,400 

126  620 

* 

6 

22,000 

10,500 

3 

4 

4,200 

13,500 

26,200 

24,000 

5 

31,300 

12,900 

7 

5 

150 

1,850 

33,300 

12,900 

93 

72,812 

111,800 

11 

15 

14,007 

38,483 

51,658 

35,168 

138,477 

185,451 

47 

134,000 

115,500 

23 

25 

32,950 

449,165 

5,570 

43,400 

172,520 

608,065 

— 

247,570 

— 

40 

— 

42,250 

242,829 

532,649 

* 

•No  report  received. 
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Safety  Inspectors  Will  Visit 
Furniture  Mills  This  Month 


The  third  and  final  round  of  safety  in¬ 
spections  in  North  Carolina’s  more  than 
250  wood  furniture  mills  will  be  made  this 
month. 

The  furniture  industry  last  year  was 
visited  twice  by  Labor  Department  safety 
inspectors  as  a  part  of  the  Industrial  Man¬ 
power  Conservation  Program.  This  month’s 
inspections  will  make  available  final  ac¬ 
cident  frequency  rate  information  for  the 
year  1947  and  preliminary  rates  for  the 
year  1948. 

Results  of  the  second  inspection  drive  in 
the  industry  last  year  showed  an  accident 
rate  improvement  of  21  per  cent  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  compared  with  the 
industry’s  1947  rate.  The  irate  dropped 
from  22.32  lost-time  accidents  per  million 
man-hours  worked  in  1947  to  17.42  such 
accidents  during  the  first  half  of  1948.  A 
total  of  261  plants  were  covered  in  the 
drive,  with  average  employment  of  33,065 
workers  who  put  in  29,455,061  hours  of 
production  during  the  six-month  period. 

Certification  of  Minors  for 
Work  Drops  20%  in  Nov. 

Certification  of  minors  for  gainful  em¬ 
ployment  decreased  20  per  cent  during 
November  compared  with  October. 

Only  1,731  certificates  were  issued  to 
’teen-agers  by  Welfare  Superintendents 
during  November.  A  total  of  2,151  minors 
were  certified  in  October. 

The  November  total  included  1.042  girls 
and  6S9  boys. 

Among  the  1,198  minors  16  and  17  years 
of  age  who  were  certified  in  November,  873 
took  non-manufacturing  jobs,  nearly  half 
of  which  were  upon  a  vacation  or  part-time 
work  basis.  Another  322  minors  in  this  age 
group  went  to  work  in  manufacturing 
industries  on  a  full-time  basis  and  three 
minors  took  construction  jobs. 

Certificates  for  part-time  work  also  were 
issued  to  524  minors  14  and  15  years  of 
age  during  the  month.  There  were  361  girls 
and  163  boys  in  this  age  group. 

A  total  of  nine  boys  aged  12  and  13  were 
certified  for  newspaper  delivery  work  in 
November. 

jU(jge — “it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen 
you  before.” 

Prisoner — “You  have,  your  Honor ;  I 
gave  your  daughter  singing  lessons.” 

Judge — “Thirty  years.” 


Smith — “And  your  brother,  who  was 
trying  so  hard  to  get  a  government  job, 
what  is  he  doing  now?” 

Brown — “Nothing.  He  got  the  job.” 


Less  Than  0.7  Per  Cent 

More  than  329  million  man-days  of 
production  were  lost  by  American  in¬ 
dustry  as  the  result  of  work  stoppages 
during  the  last  13  years,  but  less  than 
0.7  per  cent  of  that  time  was  lost  by 
North  Carolina  workers. 

The  Tar  Heel  total  of  time  lost  from 
the  beginning  of  1935 — the  earliest  year 
for  which  complete  data  are  available — 
to  the  end  of  1947,  was  2,202,600  man- 
days.  The  total  for  the  nation  was  329,- 
450,000  man-days. 

Time  lost  in  North  Carolina  industry 
averaged  169,430  man-days  per  year 
during  the  13-year  period.  The  loss  was 
equal  to  approximately  two  hours  per 
year  for  each  of  the  State’s  industrial 
workers. 


Safety  Awards  Program 


Industrial  plants  in  which  on-the-job  ac¬ 
cident  frequency  rates  were  reduced  last 
year  in  accordance  with  standards  set  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  are  now  eligible 
for  the  Department’s  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement. 

The  safety  awards  program  this  year 
will  follow  the  pattern  used  in  previous 
years.  Establishments  qualifying  for  the 
safety  certificate  must  have  (1)  reduced 
their  accident  frequency  rate  40  per  cent 
or  more  during  the  year  1948  compared 
with  their  1947  rate,  or  (2)  maintained 
during  1948  an  accident  rate  at  least  75 
per  cent  below  the  State  average  for  the 
industry,  or  (3)  made  a  perfect  record  of 
no  lost-time  accidents  during  the  year. 

An  additional  feature  of  the  awards  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  for  industrial  plants  having 
50  or  more  employees  will  be  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  ribbons  for  attachment  to  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Safety  Achievement  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  establishments  dur¬ 
ing  previous  years.  The  ribbon  will  be 
given  in  lieu  of  a  second  certificate  to 
plants  which  qualify  during  two  or  more 
consecutive  years.  To  qualify  for  the  rib¬ 
bon  this  year,  an  establishment  must  have 
received  the  Department’s  safety  award 
for  the  year  1947  and  must  have  qualified 
for  the  award  again  in  194S.  This  method 
of  recognizing  continued  safety  achieve¬ 
ments  was  worked  out  at  the  November 
meeting  of  the  Department  s  Manpower 
Conservation  Advisory  Board. 

A  notation  upon  the  ribbon  will  indicate 
the  number  of  years  during  which  the 
establishment  has  qualified  for  the  safety 
certificate. 


North  Carolina  Textile  Facts 
and  Figures 

March  1948 — November  1948 


North  Carolina  textile  mills  employed 
approximately  11,000  fewer  workers  in 
November  than  in  March  and  the  indus¬ 
try’s  average  workweek  decreased  from 
39.7  hours  in  March  to  37  hours  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Total  employment  in  all  branches  of 
the  textile  industry  dropped  4.8  per  cent 
during  the  nine-month  period — from  227  - 
200  in  March  to  216,200  in  November. 

Hourly  pay  increases  averaging  5.8  per 
cent  were  put  into  effect  by  the  industry  in 
August  and  September,  but  the  shortened 
workweek  caused  a  net  decline  of  more 
than  one  per  cent  in  weekly  earnings  of 
textile  workers  in  November  compared 
with  March. 

Average  hours  worked  dropped  steadily 
from  March  until  September,  but  fractional 
increases  were  shown  in  October  and 
November. 

Hourly  earnings  averaged  $1.06  in  March 
and  stood  at  slightly  more  than  $1.12 
in  November.  Average  weekly  earnings 
dropped  from  $42.02  in  March  to  less  than 
$40  in  June,  July  and  August,  but  the  late 
summer  increases  in  hourly  pay  rates 
brought  weekly  earnings  back  up  to  $41.59 
in  November. 

Cotton  Textiles 

In  cotton  textile  mills  the  workweek 
dropped  from  39.9  hours  in  March  to  36.6 
hours  in  November,  a  decrease  of  more 
than  eight  per  cent.  Hourly  earnings  in¬ 
creased  from  105.8  cents  in  March  to  111.5 
cents  in  November,  a  rise  of  5.4  per  cent. 
Weekly  earnings  dropped  from  $42.23  in 
March  to  $40.S6  in  November  for  a  net 
loss  of  3.2  per  cent. 

Rayon  and  Silk  Mills 

In  rayon  and  silk  mills  hours  worked 
dropped  from  45.2  in  March  to  42.2  in 
November  ;  hourly  earnings  increased  from 

109.4  cents  to  118.8  cents  ;  weekly  earnings 
rose  from  $49.43  to  $50.14.  Employment 
rose  from  17.300  to  17,800. 

Woolen  and  Worsted 

In  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing, 
the  workweek  rose  from  42.3  hours  to  43.1 
hours.  Weekly  earnings  rose  from  $43.30 
to  $46.80.  Hourly  earnings  increased  from 

102.4  cents  to  108.5  cents.  Employment 
dropped  sharply — from  4,700  in  March  to 
3,800  in  November. 

Hosiery  Mills 

In  full-fashioned  hosiery  mills  the  work¬ 
week  fell  from  38.8  hours  in  March  to  36.1 
hours  in  July,  but  was  back  up  to  39  hours 
in  November.  Hourly  earnings  increased 
from  122  cents  in  March  to  130.6  cents  in 
November.  Weekly  earnings  rose  from 
$47.31  to  $50.96. 

The  workweek  in  seamless  hosiery  plants 
dropped  from  35.4  hours  to  32.2  hours 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Apprentice  Training  Agreements  Average 
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A  total  of  724  agreements  were  con¬ 
cluded  with  young  North  Carolinians  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  months  of  July  through  Novem¬ 
ber  providing  for  their  entry  into  ap¬ 
prenticeship  training. 

Approval  of  244  new  apprentice  training 
programs  for  establishment  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  also  was  reported  by  the 
Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training  during 
the  five-month  period. 

New  apprenticeship  indentures  averaged 
145  per  month  during  the  five  months.  New 
shop  programs  approved  continued  to 
average  approximately  50  per  month. 

Although  the  agreements  and  programs 
were  distributed  among  many  construction, 


mechanical  and  service  industry  trades, 
the  various  construction  trades  predomi¬ 
nated.  Trades  chosen  most  frequently  by 
apprentices  during  October  and  November 
were  plumber,  carpenter  and  cabinetmaker. 
There  were  93  programs  and  218  inden¬ 
tures  during  the  two  months. 

The  Division’s  latest  report  shows  a 
continuation  of  the  trend  which  prevailed 
all  of  last  year.  Some  50  programs  were 
approved  each  month.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  indentures  averaged  well  above 
100  per  month.  During  the  concluding 
months  of  the  year  the  monthly  average 
moved  up  to  about  200. 


Industrial  Workweek  Drops 
Two  Per  Cent  in  November 

A  decline  of  two  per  cent  in  the  average 
length  of  the  workweek,  combined  with  an 
increase  of  1.3  per  cent  in  average  hourly 
earnings,  brought  weekly  paychecks  of 
North  Carolina  industrial  workers  down 
0.7  per  cent  during  November  compared 
with  October. 

The  shorter  workweek  was  most  pro¬ 
nounced  in  nonmanufacturing  industries, 
which  showed  a  decline  of  7.1  per  cent 
over  the  month.  In  manufacturing,  the 
workweek  dropped  only  0.8  per  cent,  hourly 
earnings  rose  fractionally  to  an  average 
of  $1.09  and  weekly  earnings  dropped 
slightly  to  $41.40. 

Sharp  declines  in  the  workweek  were 
evident  in  tobacco  and  cigarette  manu¬ 
facturing  and  in  printing  and  publishing. 
Average  weekly  earnings  were  down  5.5 
per  cent  in  cigarette  factories.  The  same 
trend  was  shown  in  the  manufacture  of 
household  furniture,  in  which  a  drop  of 
5.9  per  cent  in  the  workweek  occasioned  a 
5.2  per  cent  decline  in  weekly  earnings. 

Other  industries,  such  as  lumber  and 
timber  basic  products,  logging  camps,  saw¬ 
mills,  and  planing  and  plywood  mills 
showed  substantial  increases  in  the  work¬ 
week  and  in  weekly  earnings. 

Operations  in  the  textile  industry 
showed  few  marked  changes  in  November. 
The  workweek  increased  fractionally  and 
average  weekly  earnings  wore  up  0.5  per 
cent.  The  workweek  was  up  0.8  per  cent  in 
cotton  textiles  and  weekly  earnings  in¬ 
creased  one  per  cent.  A  somewhat  more 
pronounced  decrease  was  shown  by  rayon 
and  silk  mills,  in  which  the  workweek 
dropped  3.2  per  cent  and  weekly  earnings 
fell  1.9  per  cent. 


Manufacturing  Employment 
Shows  Decrease  in  November 

North  Carolina  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  employed  approximately  1,500  fewer 
workers  in  November  than  in  October. 

The  estimate  for  October  was  370,800 
manufacturing  workers  employed.  In 
November  the  total  decreased  to  369,300. 
The  November  figure  was  0.4  per  cent 
lower  than  October  and  was  2.5  per  cent 
lower  than  the  November  1947  figure. 

Most  manufacturing  industries  employed 
fewer  workers  in  November  than  they  "did 
one  year  previously.  There  were  employ¬ 
ment  decreases  in  19  industry  groups  and 
employment  increases  in  five  groups  sur¬ 
veyed  over  the  12-month  period. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

-  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

November  Compared  with  October,  1948 


INDUSTRY 


Average  Per  Average  Per  Average  Per 

Weekly  Cent  Hourly  Cent  Hrs.  Per  Cent 

Earnings  Change  Earnings  Change  Week  Change 


All  Manufacturing _ $41.40 

Durable  Goods _  38.52 

Nondurable  Goods _  41.91 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  &  Steel  &  Their  Products. _ $4S.64 

Electrical  Machinery _  46.35 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) _  47.12 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  35.46 

Logging  Camps  &  Sawmills _  35.26 

Planing  &  Plywood _  35.76 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods _  35.64 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg..  35.38 

Wooden  Containers _  31.01 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _  39.34 

Other  Durable  Goods* _  46.95 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ $41.59 

Cotton  Textile  Mills _  40.86 

Rayon  &  Silk  Textile  Mills _  50.14 

W.  &  W.  Textile  Mills _  46.80 

Knitting  Mills.... _ _  41.01 

Full-fashion  Hosiery _  50.96 

Seamless  Hosiery _  30.96 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex.  (ex.  w&w).  44.84 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prods _  30.11 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ 35.57 

Dairy  Products _  39.74 

Bakery  Products _  36.69 

Beverage  Products _  36.55 

Tobacco  Manufactures _ 42.57 

Cigarettes _ _ 44.43 

Paper  and  Allied  Products _  66.43 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills ...  71.12 
Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Products  ...  52.60 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products _  40.50 

Other  Nondurable  Goods! _  42.21 

N  o  nmanufac  luring 

Total _ $34.38 

Retail _  28.96 

Wholesale _ 50.16 

Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaning _  28.32 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarries  ....  35.40 
Trans.,  Com.  &  Other  Public  Util.. ...  45.32 

Hotels _  19.53 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants _  30.22 

Ins.  &  Security  Brokerage  .  _ . 54.62 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg _ ....  $40.39 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 


A  total  of  1,073  manufacturing,  mer¬ 
cantile  and  service  establishments  were 
inspected  by  Labor  Department  inspectors 
during  the  month  of  November.  The  places 
were  inspected  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and 
the  safety  and  health  regulations.  Total 
employment  in  the  establishments  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  32,995  during  November. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1,236 
violations  of  the  labor  laws  and  the  safety 
and  health  regulations.  A  total  of  669 
compliances  with  current  and  previous 
inspectors’  recommendations  was  reported 
during  the  month. 

Violations  noted  and  compliances  se¬ 
cured  were  as  follows : 


Viola- 

Coinpli 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

-  37 

23 

Child  Labor _ 

_  561 

325 

Time  Records _ 

_  54 

28 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities . . 

16 

o 

Sanitation _ 

121 

60 

Seats _ _ _ 

2 

0 

Safety _ 

. .  158 

108 

First  Aid _ 

_  30 

9 

Other  _ 

. .  257 

114 

Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  and  Child  Labor  Laws  were 
investigated  during  November  by  the  in¬ 
spectors.  Violations  were  found  in  six  of 
these  cases  and  immediate  compliance  with 
the  laws  was  promised.  No  violations  were 
found  in  the  seventh  case. 

Three  additional  complaints  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  safety  and  health  regulations 
were  investigated.  Violations  were  found 
in  two  of  these  cases  and  recommendations 
were  made  to  correct  them. 


Wage-Hour  Inspections 


A  total  of  46  establishments  covered  by 
the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  were 
inspected  during  November  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  statute. 

Seventeen  of  the  places  inspected  were 
found  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law  except  for  record-keeping 
irregularities  in  most  instances. 

The  remaining  29  establishments  in¬ 
spected  were  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
one  or  more  basic  provisions  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law.  Violations  of  the  overtime 
provision  were  found  in  18  firms.  Viola¬ 
tions  of  the  minimum  wage  provision  (40 
cents  an  hour)  were  found  in  two  firms. 
One  firm  was  violating  both  the  overtime 
and  minimum  wage  requirements.  Over¬ 
time  and  child  labor  violations  were  found 
in  three  additional  firms.  Four  other  busi¬ 
ness  places  were  violating  the  minimum 
wage  and  the  child  labor  provisions.  Oue 
place  was  in  violation  of  the  minimum 
wage,  the  overtime,  and  the  child  labor 
provisions. 

A  total  of  $1,603.31  in  back  wages  due 
them  under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  was 
paid  to  127  employees  by  16  establishments 
during  the  month.  The  back  wages  were 
paid  as  the  result  of  routine  inspection 
activity  which  disclosed  wage  and  hour 
violations. 


Revised  “Dispute”  Notice 
Forms  Are  Now  Available 

The  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  has  come  up  with  an  idea  which 
should  help  to  conciliate  individualists 
who  hate  filling  out  all  those  government 
forms.  Here’s  how  it  works  : 

Under  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947,  employers  and  labor  unions 
are  required  to  file  notice  of  the  existence 
of  a  “dispute”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  if  they  haven’t  reached  aggreement 
within  30  days  after  either  party  has 
notified  the  other  of  its  desire  to  change 
or  modify  their  contract.  They  are  also 
required  to  furnish  copies  of  such  notice  to 
the  regional  office  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  and  to  the  state 
conciliation  agency  in  the  state  where  the 
“dispute”  exists. 

The  federal  agency  has  printed  a  quad¬ 
ruplicate  form  all  in  one  piece  with  carbon 
sheets  inserted,  which  can  be  filled  out 
with  a  single  typing  operation.  The  first 
two  copies  go  to  the  regional  office  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  third  copy  goes  to  the  appropriate 


All  Manufacturing* _ 369.3 

Durable  Goods _  86.8 

Nondurable  Goods _ 282.5 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products _  3.0 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _  4.6 

Electrical  Machinery _  5.3 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products _ 35.6 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills _  29.5 

Planing  and  Plywood _  6.1 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products _  31.3 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs.—  23.8 

Wooden  Containers _  3.1 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products _  4.3 

Other  Durable  Goods! _  2.7 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ 216.2 

Cotton  Textile  Mills _ 138.7 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills _  17.8 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills _  3.8 

Knitting  Mills _ _  45.6 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ot.  Text,  (except  w&w)_  5.4 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products.-  8.0 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _  17.2 

Dairy  Products _  2.3 

Bakery  Products _  5.8 

Beverage  Industries _  3.3 

Tobacco  Manufactures _  16.1 

Cigarettes _ 12.8 

Paper  and  Allied  Products _  7.2 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills _  6.1 

Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Inds _  5.4 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products _  9.9 

Other  Nondurable  Goods!  2.5 


state  conciliation  agency.  The  Fourth  copy 
is  kept  by  the  parties  filing  the  notice. 

These  forms  (FMCS  F-7)  are  available 
gratis  to  company  and  union  officials  who 
need  them.  In  North  Carolina,  copies  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Conciliation 
Service,  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor,  Raleigh. 

$3,243,350  in  Public  Contracts 
Let  in  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers  received  government  orders  for  goods 
valued  at  $3,243,350  during  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year. 

The  national  total  of  government  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  period  was  reported  as  $719,- 
196,261  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  orders  placed 
with  North  Carolina  firms  were  for  supply 
of  tobacco  products  valued  at  $2,426,591. 
Other  contracts  let  during  the  three 
months  were  for  stone,  clay  and  glass 
products,  $223,630;  furniture  and  other 
wood  products,  $177,613;  textiles  and  ap¬ 
parel  $172,507 ;  machinery  $68,910 ;  other 
miscellaneous  products,  $174,099. 
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*Estimates  include  all  lull-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

tlncludes  electrical  machinery;  automobiles  and  other  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products. 

tlncludes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  preliminary. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

November  1948  Compared  with  October  1948  and  November  1947 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDTJSTB.Y 


Nov.» 

1948 


Oct. 

1948 


Nov. 

1947 


Net 

Change 
From 
Oci.  1948 
to 

Nov.  1948 


Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

Oct.  1948  Nov.  1947 
to  to 

Nov.  1948  Nov.  1948 


!70.8  378.6  —  1.5  —  0.4  —  2.5 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Nov.  Building  Permits  Valued  at  $5, 201, @13 


Permits  for  1.0~>4  building  projects  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $5,201,613  were  issued  by 
public  officials  in  73  North  Carolina  cities 
during  November. 

The  value  of  permits  issued  in  November 
was  more  than  $1,000,000  below  the  Octo¬ 
ber  valuations  which  totaled  $6,460,309. 

Twenty-six  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
population  reported  total  estimated  build¬ 
ing  costs  of  $3,920,893  during  November. 
Forty-seven  towns  of  smaller  populations 
reported  a  total  of  $1,280,720  in  permit 
valuations. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  with  total  costs 
of  $889,740.  Raleigh  was  second  with  $417.- 
600.  Greensboro  was  third  with  $371,690, 
Winston-Salem  fourth  with  $359,284  and 
High  Point  fifth  with  $246,178.  Among  the 
reporting  towns  of  less  than  10,000  popu¬ 
lation,  Asheburo  led  with  $423,000. 

Residential  Building 

A  total  of  722  permits  were  issued  for 
residential  construction  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,636,544.  Of  that  amount,  $2,227,- 
140  was  the  estimated  cost  of  433  new 
dwellings,  which  included  408  single-family 
dwellings,  22  duplexes,  and  three  apart¬ 
ment  buildings.  Additions,  alterations  and 


repairs  to  residences  accounted  for  the 
remaining  289  permits  and  for  $359,404  in 
estimated  construction  costs. 

The  average  construction  cost  of  single¬ 
family  dwellings  authorized  in  November 
was  $5,041  based  upon  estimates  furnished 
by  prospective  builders.  The  average  re¬ 
ported  for  duplexes  was  $6,832.  The  433 
residential  buildings  authorized  in  Novem¬ 
ber  will  provide  housing  for  463  families. 

Nonresidential  Building 

A  total  of  332  permits  were  issued  for 
nonresidential  construction  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,615,069.  Of  that  amount,  $2,088,- 
928  was  the  estimated  cost  of  201  new 
residential  buildings.  Additions,  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs  accounted  for  131  per¬ 
mits  and  $526,141  in  construction  costs. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  by 
building  inspectors  during  the  month  in¬ 
cluded  61  stores  costing  $583,266 ;  12  office 
buildings  costing  $398,850  ;  29  factories  and 
workshops  costing  $445,857 ;  one  education 
building  costing  $401.000 ;  56  private  and 
six  commercial  garages ;  five  service  sta¬ 
tions  ;  four  churches ;  two  amusement 
places ;  one  institutional  building ;  and  24 
miscellaneous  buildings. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
NOV  EMBER  1947  AND  NOVEMBER  1948 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Nov.  194  7 

Nov.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

Nov.  1947 

Nov.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ _ _ 

1,104 

840 

—23.9 

$5,579,037 

$  3,920,893 

—  29.7 

Presidential  buildings 

577 

296 

—48.7 

3,134,443 

1,662,250 

—  47.0 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

139 

163 

+  17.3 

1,038,300 

1,490,278 

+  43.5 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

388 

3S1 

—  1.8 

1.406,294 

768,365 

—  45.4 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
OCTOBER  1948  AND  NOVEMBER  1948 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Oct.  1948 

'Soy.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

Oct.  1948 

Nov.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ 

935 

840 

—10.2 

$5,623,209 

$  3,920,893 

—  30.3 

Residential  buildings 
Nonresidential  buildings.  . 
Additions,  alterations  &  repairs.... 

367 

171 

397 

296 

163 

381 

—19.3 

—  4.7 

—  4.0 

2,193,230 

2,894,663 

535,316 

1,662,250 

1,490.278 

768,365 

—  24.2 

—  48.5 
+  43.5 

TEXTILE  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


during  the  nine  months.  Hourly  earnings 
increased  from  93.4  cents  to  96.2  cents. 
Weekly  earnings  decreased  from  $33.09 
to  $30.96. 

Employment  in  hosiery  and  other  knit¬ 
ting  mills  dropped  from  49,800  in  March  to 
45,600  in  November. 

Other  Textiles 

In  finishing,  sponging  and  coating  of 
textiles,  other  than  woolen  and  worsted 
goods,  employment  fell  from  5,600  to  5,400. 
The  workweek  dropped  from  40  hours  to 
38.6  hours.  Hourly  earnings  increased 
from  108.4  cents  to  116.2  cents,  and  weekly 
earnings  increased  from  $43.39  to  $44.84. 


Ohio  General  Code.  Title  II.  Chapter  20, 
Page  1590.  Section  6281.  provides:  “A 
person  assaulted  and  lynched  by  a  mob 
may  recover,  from  the  county  in  which 
such  assault  is  made,  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
five  hundred  dollars.” 


Type  of  November  Building 
Construction  in  28  Re¬ 
porting  Cities 

Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 

TYPE  OF  BLDG.  Issued 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings :  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures _ 273  $1,499,950 

Two-family  structures  . 20  142,300 

Three-  &  four-family  structures  _  3  20,000 

TOTAL _ _ _ 296  $1,662,250 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places  1  $ 

Churches _  3 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  and  other  workshops  26 

Garages,  commercial _  6 

Garages,  private _  48 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  5 

Institutional  buildings _  1 

Office  buildings,  including  banks _  6 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  etc .  7 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs.  47 
All  other  nonresidential _  13 


TOTAL _ 163  $1,490,278 

Additions,  Alterations  &  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 260  $  322,639 

To  nonhousekeeping-residential 

buildings _  5  5,065 

To  nonresidential  buildings _ 116  440,661 

TOTAL_ 381  $  768,365 


5,000 

59,000 

439,157 

65,622 

23,335 

39,033 

5,000 

392,000 

1,040 

456,316 

4,775 


SUMMARY  OF  NOVEMBER  1948  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

TOTAL  OF  NOVEMBER  1947  INCLUDED  FOR  COMPARISON 


NEW 

RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Nov.  i947 

Nov.  1948 

Nov.  1947 

Nov.  1948 

$3,134,443 

$1,662,250 

633 

324 

71,050 

99,250 

17 

11 

36,900 

24,350 

8 

9 

1,237,555 

220,500 

247 

34 

33,000 

9 

70,454 

142,850 

14 

19 

15,850 

5.000 

5 

2 

28,249 

196,000 

11 

40 

86,600 

23,900 

14 

9 

68,000 

50,000 

13 

11 

231,300 

141,600 

59 

27 

24,000 

19,000 

10 

4 

45,500 

33,300 

10 

6 

117,000 

47,400 

14 

7 

84,000 

54,400 

10 

16,000 

13,700 

5 

4 

327,900 

128,450 

56 

38 

53,450 

7,850 

9 

3 

82,500 

8,000 

21 

1 

110,600 

_ 

72,450 

24 

22 

38,000 

18,000 

10 

13,300 

25,500 

4 

6 

49.475 

54,000 

5 

9 

105,500 

66,900 

26 

12 

221 .260 

176.850 

41 

29 

CITT 


No.  oi 

Build¬ 

ings 


TOTAL 


103. 

108. 

113. 

117. 

120. 

123. 

125. 

128. 

130. 

133. 

134. 

141. 

142. 
146. 
150. 
162. 
169. 
171. 
175. 
177. 
180. 
187. 
190. 

196. 

197. 

198. 


Asheville 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord _ 

Durham  _ 

Elizabeth  City  . 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia _ 

Goldsboro _ 

Greensboro... 

Greenville _ 

Hickory  . 


840 


High  Point _ 

Kinston _ 

Lexington _ 

New  Bern _ 

Raleigh . . 

Reidsville _ 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby _ 

Statesville _ 

Thomasville _ 

Wilmington  _ 

Wilson _ _ 

Winston-Salem 


33 

39 

100 

12 

43 

S 

72 

16 

22 

61 

4 

11 

85 

12 

14 

53 

7 

14 

29 


10 

8 

70 

19 

98 


•No  report  received. 


New  Nonresidential 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 

tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  ot  All 
Construction  Work 

Nov.  1947 

Nov.  1948 

Nov.  1947 

Nov.  1948  |Nov.  1947 

Nov.  1948 

$1,038,300|$1, 490, 278 

$1,406,2941$  768,365 

$5,579,037 

$3,920,893 

45,300 

1,650 

12,386 

10,227 

12S.736 

111,127 

12,125 

228,071 

39,725 

17,335 

36,225 

66,360 

100,300 

612,890 

43,000 

92,844 

56,350 

1,558,470 

* 

889,740 

76,000 

210,999 

70,550 

35,450 

787,550 

32,699 

928,554 

10,505 

900 

7,300 

26,355 

13,200 

18,599 

24,785 

3,970 

12,090 

50,818 

232,875 

30,100 

21,000 

11,200 

116,700 

56,100 

2,500 

45,600 

1,000 

9,772 

71,500 

105,372 

21,675 

18,300 

18,975 

152,510 

211,115 

405,485 

42,300 

371,690 

19,000 

8,200 

1,000 

2,540 

2,375 

56,240 

36,675 

1  4,950 

94,413 

37,585 

10,4.365 

169.535 

246,178 

20,000 

14,000 

1,700 

3,800 

105,700 

72,200 

36,000 

49,200 

3,420 

65,200 

* 

53,120 

* 

143,000 

271,200 

10,750 

40,500 

3,000 

53,750 

17,950 

511,400 

56,450 

304,850 

417,600 

18,600 

48,550 

168,600 

33,300, 

7,250 

500 

7,950 

13,500 

2,450 

124,600 

* 

82,850 

* 

3,000 

71,500 

55,000* 

41,000 

144,500 

1,000 

7,000 

400 

14,300 

32,900 

129  300 

62,900 

27,560 

15,583 

206,335 

132,483 

33,625 

2,500 

22,230 

20,150 

161,355 

89,550 

58.400 

33.790 

87.134 

148.644 

366,794 

359.284 
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Construction  Costs  Totaling  $98,967,51 
Reported  Ry  93  Tar  Heel  Cities  Last  Year 


Building  Costs  Go  Up  in  ’48; 
Number  of  New  Dwell¬ 
ings  Goes  Down 


The  average  family  dwelling  built  in 
North  Carolina’s  26  largest  cities  last  year 
cost  an  estimated  $5,802  to  build. 

The  1948  average  construction  cost  was 
14  per  cent  higher  than  the  1947  average  of 
$5,083  and  41  per  cent  above  the  1946 
average  of  $4,120. 

While  the  number  of  family  dwellings 
authorized  last  year  was  8.4  per  cent 
below  the  1947  total,  their  estimated  con¬ 
struction  cost  was  $1,670,162  higher  than 
the  1947  costs. 

Building  costs  and  the  number  of  dwell¬ 
ings  provided  in  the  26  cities  during  the 
last  three  years  are : 

Year  Cost  Dwellings 

1946  $24,263,721  5,884 

1947  $36,732,653  7,227 

1948  $38,402,815  6,619 

Cost  estimates  on  each  dwelling  au¬ 
thorized,  covering  materials  and  labor  only, 
are  reported  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
by  municipal  building  inspectors  and  other 
public  officials  who  issue  building  permits. 
The  average  cost  of  a  dwelling  in  each 
year  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  new  dwellings  by  the 
number  of  family  units  provided. 


Many  Young  People  Certified 
for  Jobs  During  Christ¬ 
mas  Vacation 


Certification  of  ’teen  agers  for  gainful 
employment  in  North  Carolina  industry 
increased  more  than  22  per  cent  during 
December  as  many  young  people  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  vacation  job  opportunities. 

The  total  of  minors  certified  during  the 
month  was  2,122,  compared  with  1,731  in 
November.  All  certifications  were  made  by 
superintendents  of  public  walfare. 

The  December  total  included  616  boys 
and  1,506  girls. 

Among  the  1,314  minors  16  and  17  years 
of  age  who  were  issued  employment  cer¬ 
tificates  during  the  month,  only  163  took 
jobs  in  manufacturing  industries.  A  total 
of  1,150  took  nonmanufacturing  jobs,  more 
than  half  of  whom  were  employed  tempo¬ 
rarily  as  clerks  and  helpers  in  stores  faced 
with  the  Christmas  rush  of  business. 

Certificates  for  part-time  work  also  were 
issued  to  797  minors  14  and  15  years  of 
age.  This  group  included  594  girls  and  203 
boys. 

Eleven  boys  aged  12  and  13  were  certified 
for  work  in  newspaper  delivery  service. 


Building  permits  representing  estimated 
construction  costs  of  $98,967,530  were 
issued  last  year  by  public  officials  in  93 
North  Carolina  municipalities. 

The  construction  cost  of  residential 
buildings  authorized  during  the  year  was 
$53,057,447.  Industrial,  commercial  and 
other  nonresidential  building  costs  were 
estimated  at  $45,910,083. 

Twenty-six  cities  which  in  1940  had 
populations  of  moire  than  10,000  reported 
$80,095,795  of  the  State  total  last  year.  The 
1948  figure  was  27  per  cent  higher  than  the 
$62,989,141  reported  by  the  same  cities  in 
1947. 

Sixty-eight  smaller  municipalities  re¬ 
ported  $18,871,735  of  last  year’s  State 
total. 

Six  cities  rolled  up  more  than  55  per 
cent  of  the  entire  reported  State  total  for 
the  year.  They  were :  Charlotte,  $17,541,- 
834 ;  Greensboro,  $10,319,454 ;  Raleigh,  $8,- 
759,954;  Durham,  $8,692,240;  Winston- 
Salem,  $5,082,382 ;  High  Point,  $4,160,606. 

Fourteen  additional  cities  reported 
building  permit  valuations  above  the 
$1,000,000  mark.  They  were :  Asheville, 
$2,890,637;  Roanoke  Rapids,  $2,540,760; 
Burlington,  $2,413,628 ;  Fayetteville,  $2,- 
399,283 ;  Wilson,  $2,201,270 ;  Wilmington. 
$1,789,476  ;  Rocky  Mount,  $1,655,575  ;  Ashe- 
boro,  $1,590,850 ;  Goldsboro.  $1,535,102 ; 
Kinston,  $1,503,359  ;  Greenville,  $1,250,200 ; 
Gastonia,  $1,164,720;  Lexington,  $1,145,- 
170;  Salisbury,  $1,078,510. 

Other  reporting  municipalities  and  their 
1948  totals  were :  Hickory,  $953,610 ;  Con¬ 
cord,  $939,900 ;  Statesville,  $865,000  ;  Albe¬ 
marle,  $832,024 ;  Mooresville,  $749,505 ; 


Back  Wages  Paid 

A  total  of  $60,680  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  2,237  North  Carolina  workers  by 
178  establishments  as  the  result  of  inspec¬ 
tions  made  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  1947-1948. 

According  to  the  1948  report  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  a  total  of  502 
establishments  were  inspected  iir  the  State 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  report  states  that  299  of  the  estab¬ 
lishments  inspected  were  found  in  violation 
of  “major  provisions”  of  the  Wage-Hour 
Law.  Failure  to  pay  overtime  properly  was 
the  principal  violation  found  in  288  firms. 
Violation  of  the  40-eents  an  hour  minimum 
wage  provision  was  noted  in  48  of  the 
inspected  establishments,  and  child  labor 
infractions  were  found  in  16  places. 


Lumberton,  $748,434 ;  Monroe,  $735,375 ; 
Reids ville,  $713,960;  Roxboro,  $646,000; 
Lin-colnton,  $591,380;  Mt.  Airy,  $568,772; 
Lenoir,  $559,400;  Dunn,  $540,800;  Smith- 
field,  $516,915  ;  Ahoskie,  $506,560 ;  Oxford, 
$476,300 ;  Hendersonville,  $452,445 ;  Mor- 
ganton,  $420,600;  North  Wilkesboro,  $408,- 
600 ;  Tliomasville,  $369,950 ;  Edenton, 
$359,760;  Williamston,  $346,950;  Shelby, 
$344,265 ;  Brevard,  $344,100 ;  Elizabeth 
City,  $325,710;  Kings  Mountain,  $300,460; 
Rockingham,  $296,950  :  Madison,  $282,000 ; 
Wa.vnesville,  $259,600 ;  Southern  Pines, 
$249,300;  Sanford,  $248,800;  Mocksville, 
$202,900 ;  Chapel  Hill,  $197,455  ;  Chadbourn. 
$187,900;  Tryon,  $184,600;  Forest  City. 
$181,075  ;  Farmville,  $178,305 :  Selma,  $164, 
750 :  Cherryville,  $151,300 ;  Boone,  $138,- 
500;  Wake  Forest,  $130,200;  Warrenton, 
$123,700;  Blowing  Rock,  $116,400;  More- 
head  City,  $112,095;  Granite  Falls,  $102,- 
500 ;  Spindale,  $81,650  ;  Hillsboro,  $79,800  ; 
Washington,  $77,100 ;  Spencer,  $75,500 ; 
Troy,  $72,200 ;  Gibsonville,  $71,330 ;  West 
Jefferson,  $68,000;  Henderson,  $62,850; 
Kenly,  $57,300;  Hamlet,  $49,450;  Wendell, 
$48,500;  Siler  City,  $46,000;  Hazelwood. 
$38,200  ;  Windsor,  $36,500 ;  Canton,  $34,750  : 
Roseboro,  $32,050 ;  Jacksonville,  $29,560 ; 
Robbins,  $29,000;  Columbia,  $22,825;  Wel¬ 
don,  $17,000  ;  Southport,  $16,350 :  Murphy, 
$15,000 ;  Saluda,  $15,000 ;  Laurinburg, 
$14,500;  Clinton,  $13,000;  Cary,  $9,000; 
Rose  Hill,  $8.000 ;  Ellerbe,  $7,000. 

Residential 

The  $53,057,447  estimated  cost  of  resi¬ 
dential  buildings  authorized  last  year 
included  new  single-family  dwellings 
valued  at  $37,543,840 ;  duplexes,  $3,673,830 ; 
single  or  duplex  dwellings  built  in  con¬ 
junction  with  shops,  $472,549 ;  apartment 
buildings  housing  three  or  more  families, 
$5,539,345 ;  hotels,  $28,250 ;  tourist  cabins. 
$130,000 ;  miscellaneous  nonhousekeeping 
residences,  $226,400.  Additions,  alterations 
and  repairs  to  residential  buildings 
amounted  to  $5,443,233. 

Nonresidential 

The  $45,910,083  estimated  cost  of  non- 
residential  buildings  included  stores  valued 
at  $10,888,044 ;  factories  and  workshops, 
$7.531,668 ;  educational  buildings,  $5,291,- 
276 ;  churches,  $3,538,900 ;  amusement  and 
recreation  places,  $2,683,508 ;  commercial 
garages  and  service  stations,  $2,522,482 ; 
office  buildings  and  banks,  $1,642,565 : 
institutional  buildings,  $569,752 ;  public- 
buildings,  $525,349 ;  private  garages.  $370. 
470 ;  public  utility  buildings,  $279.700 ; 
miscellaneous,  $429,010.  Additions,  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs  to  nonresidential  build¬ 
ings  amounted  to  $9,637,359. 
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Department  Receives  Safety 
Award  Applications 


Industrial  plants  which  made  conspicu¬ 
ous  advances  in  on-the-job  safety  during 
1948  are  eligible  for  the  “Certificate  of 
Safety  Achievement”  which  is  presented 
annually  to  qualifying  establishments  by 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor. 

Announcement  of  the  opening  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  safety  award  covering  the 
year  194S  was  made  last  month  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford. 

“The  Department  of  Labor  is  now 
receiving  safety  award  applications  from 
a  number  of  Industrial  concerns  on  the 
basis  of  their  plant  safety  records  for  last 
year,”  Mr.  Shuford  said.  “Plant  officials 
who  believe  that  their  establishment  has 
qualified  for  the  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  by  making  specified  accident 
rate  reductions  may  obtain  the  necessary 
application  blanks  by  writing  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  at  Raleigh  or  to  any 
of  the  Department’s  district  offices.” 

Commissioner  Shuford  explained  that 
industrial  plants  may  qualify  for  the  safety 
award  in  any  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  By 
having  had  a  perfect  record  of  no  lost -time 
accidents  during  1948;  (2)  by  having  re¬ 
duced  their  accident  frequency  rates  40 
per  cent  or  more  below  their  rates  for  the 
previous  year;  and  (3)  by  having  main¬ 
tained  during  1948  an  accident  rate  at 
least  75  per  cent  below  the  State  average 
for  their  industry. 

“Qualifying  establishments  which  al¬ 
ready  have  received  the  Certificate  of 
Safety  Achievement  for  previous  years  will 
not  be  awarded  a  new  certificate  this 
year.”  Mr.  Shuford  said.  “Instead,  they 
will  be  presented  with  a  ribbon  for  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  old  certificate.  The 
ribbon  will  bear  an  inscription  indicating 
the  number  of  consecutive  years  during 
which  the  establishment  has  qualified  for 
the  Labor  Department’s  safety  award.” 

The  Department  issues  two  types  of 
awards.  One  type  is  for  establishments 
having  50  or  more  employees.  This  cer¬ 
tificate  is  presented  as  a  joint  award  from 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  and  is  signed  by  both  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  the  United  States.  The  other  award, 
presented  by  the  State  Labor  Department 
only,  is  for  plants  having  fewer  than  50 
employees  ami  is  signed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor. 


Earnings  and  Hours  Show  Little  Change  in  December 


Industrial  wages  and  hours  worked  in 
North  Carolina  held  firm  during  December. 
Fractional  increases  were  registered  in  a 
number  of  industries,  both  in  the  length  of 
the  workweek  and  in  hourly  and  weekly 
earnings.  • 

The  average  Tar  Heel  industrial  worker 
put  in  38.4  hours  of  work  each  week,  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  105.3  cents  an  hour,  ami 
received  $40.38  for  his  week’s  labor. 

In  manufacturing  industries  the  work¬ 
week  averaged  38.1  hours  in  December  and 
earnings  stood  at  109.3  cents  per  hour  and 
$41.58  per  week.  The  nonmanufacturing 
industries  group  had  an  average  workweek 
of  40.1  hours  and  earnings  averaged  83.5 
cents  an  hour  and  $33.49  per  week. 


The  only  substantial  advances  in  hourly 
earnings  during  December  were  reported 
by  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants,  which 
were  up  8.5  per  cent  to  an  average  of  85.8 
cents  an  hour,  and  by  chemical  manufac¬ 
turing  industries,  which  were  up  7.1  per 
cent  to  an  average  of  $1.05  an  hour. 

A  drop  of  6.5  per  cent  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  workweek  caused  a  fractional  de¬ 
cline  in  weekly  earnings,  but  average 
hourly  earnings  held  steady  at  112.3  cents. 
A  6.4  per  cent  decrease  in  the  workweek 
of  full-fashioned  hosiery  mills  caused  a 
drop  of  five  per  cent  in  average  weekly 
earnings.  Woolen  and  worsted  mills  also 
experienced  decreases  in  the  workweek 
and  in  weekly  earnings. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- - -  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

December  Compared  with  November  1948 


INDUSTRY 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cenf 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

All  Manufacturing . 

..$41.58 

-f  0.4 

109.3 

+  0.3 

38.1 

+ 

0.3 

Durable  Goods  . 

..  39.59 

+  2.6 

95.4 

—  0.1 

41.5 

+ 

2.7 

Nondurable  Goods _ 

.  41.93 

No  ch. 

112.0 

+  0.4 

37.4 

0.5 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  &  Their  Products... 

..$49.22 

+  1.2 

112.1 

+  0.4 

43.9 

+ 

0.7 

Electrical  Machinery  . 

..  46.02 

—  0.7 

115.9 

+  0.3 

39.7 

— 

1.0 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  . 

..  47.43 

+  0.6 

109.1 

+  0.1 

43.5 

+ 

0.5 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

..  36.07 

+  1.7 

81.0 

+  0.2 

44.6 

+ 

1.6 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

..  36.36 

+  3.1 

80.7 

+  0.7 

45.1 

+ 

2.5 

Planing  and  Plywood  . 

..  35.64 

—  0.3 

81.4 

—  0.6 

43.8 

+ 

0.5 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods— 

..  37.04 

+  3.S 

92.0 

—  0.3 

40.3 

+ 

4.4 

Household  Furn..  Mat.  &  Bedspg.  36.96 

+  4.5 

92.3 

—  0.6 

40.0 

+ 

5.0 

Wooden  Containers  . 

..  29.32 

—  5.4 

73.3 

+  1-1 

40.0 

— 

6.5 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products . 

.  40.25 

+  2.3 

92.S 

—  0.1 

43.4 

+ 

2.6 

Other  Durable  Goods*  . 

..  47.85 

+  2.5 

117.3 

+  1.7 

40.8 

+ 

0.7 

N endurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ 

$41.34 

—  0.6 

112.3 

—  0.1 

36.  S 

— 

0.5 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  . . . 

..  40.96 

+  0.3 

111.4 

—  0.1 

36.8 

+ 

0.5 

Rayon  &  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

..  50.54 

+  o.s 

118.4 

—  0.3 

42.7 

+ 

1.2 

Woolen  &  Worsted  Textile  Mills 

..  44. S3 

—  4.2 

106.7 

—  1.7 

42.0 

2.6 

Knitting  Mills  . 

..  39.44 

—  3.9 

114.7 

+  0.2 

34.4 

— 

4.2 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  . 

..  4S.42 

—  5.0 

130.2 

—  0.3 

37.2 

— 

4.6 

Seamless  Hosiery . 

..  30.6S 

—  1.1 

96.8 

-f  0.6 

31.7 

— 

1.6 

Fin.  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (ex.  w&w).. 

..  45.70 

+  1-9 

115.0 

—  1.0 

39.7 

+ 

2.8 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prods.. 

..  2S.7S 

—  4.4 

84.9 

+  2.7 

33.9 

6.9 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  . 

..  35.57 

+  0.1 

83.1 

4-  0.5 

42.S 

— 

0.5 

Dairy  Products  . 

..  3S.97 

—  1.9 

S7.1 

+  0.6 

44.7 

— 

2.6 

Bakery  Products  . 

.  37.28 

+  1.9 

90.1 

4-  0.6 

41.4 

+ 

1.2 

Beverage  Products  . 

..  35.95 

—  1.7 

76.4 

—  0.5 

47.1 

1.1 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . 

.  44.72 

+  5.1 

117.3 

+  1.2 

38.1 

+ 

3.8 

Cigarettes . 

.  46.86 

+  5.5 

121.3 

4-  1-2 

3S.6 

+ 

4.0 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  . 

.  65.69 

—  1.1 

143.9 

—  0.1 

45.7 

0.9 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills. 

.  70.36 

—  1.1 

151.2 

—  0.5 

46.5 

— 

0.6 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Products... 

..  56.14 

+  6.5 

141.0 

4-  2.8 

39.8 

+ 

3.6 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products . 

.  43.67 

+  7.S 

105.0 

4-  7.1 

41.6 

+ 

0.7 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  f  . 

.  41.90 

—  0.7 

101.6 

+  0.5 

41.3 

1.0 

Nonmanufacturing 

Total . 

..$33.49 

+  0.5 

S3. 5 

no  ch. 

40.1 

+ 

0.5 

Retail . 

..  24.86 

—  5.6 

68.3 

—  6.4 

36.4 

+ 

O.S 

Wholesale  . 

.  49.75 

—  1.0 

109.5 

—  0.7 

45.4 

0.4 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning . 

.  28.55 

+  2.0 

59.5 

—  0.7 

48.0 

+ 

2.8 

Nonmetallic  Mining  &  Quarries . 

..  36.76 

+  3.8 

85.5 

4-  2.5 

43.0 

+ 

1.2 

Trans.,  Com.  &  Other  Pub.  Util . 

..  46.16 

+  1.5 

109.7 

+  1.2 

42.1 

+ 

0.5 

Hotels . 

..  19.SS 

+  1.8 

42.5 

4-  1.0 

46.S 

+ 

0.9 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants . 

..  32.94 

+  9.0 

85.8 

4-  8.5 

38.4 

+ 

0.5 

Insurance  &  Security  Brokerage.... 

..  54.09 

—  0.4 

No  hours  reported 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg . 

..$40.3S 

+  0.4 

105.3 

“f"  0.3 

38.4 

+ 

0.3 

•Includes  transportation  (except  auto)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 


•(Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  Indus¬ 
tries.  X  Less  than  0.1  per  cent 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  715  manufacturing,  mercantile 
ail'd  service  establishments  were  visited  by 
Labor  Department  inspectors  during  De¬ 
cember  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety 
and  health  regulations.  The  places  in¬ 
spected  employed  16,541  working  people. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  511 
violations  of  the  Labor  Laws  and  the 
safety  and  health  regulations.  A  total  of 
479  compliances  with  current  and  previous 
recommendations  were  reported  during  the 
month. 

Violations  noted  and  compliances  se¬ 
cured  were  as  follows : 

Viola-  Compli¬ 


tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

_  23 

20 

Child  Labor _ 

_  164 

181 

Time  Records  . 

26 

23 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities _ 

4 

2 

Sanitation _ 

_  46 

32 

Seats _ 

.  1 

1 

Safety _ 

_  116 

90 

First  Aid _ 

_  21 

13 

Other _ 

_  110 

117 

cate  complaint  alleging  failure  of  the 
employer  to  provide  seats  for  the  use  of 
female  employees  was  investigated  during 
December,  but  the  inspector  was  unable  to 
substantiate  the  alleged  violation. 


Director  Cites  Progress  In  Apprentice  Training 
At  January  Council  Meeting 


A  total  of  3,468  young  North  Carolinians 
were  enrolled  in  apprentice  training  pro¬ 
grams  in  skilled  trades  at  the  end  of  1948, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Beddingfield,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training,  told 
the  State  Apprenticeship  Council  last 
month. 

Reporting  on  apprentice  training  pro¬ 
gress  at  the  Council’s  regular  quarterly 
meeting,  Mr.  Beddingfield  said  that  447 
new  apprentices  were  enrolled  in  training 
programs  during  the  last  three  months  of 
1948.  At  the  same  time  new  training  pro¬ 
grams  were  established  in  163  business 
establishments,  making  a  total  of  2.371 
operative  programs  in  North  Carolina  at 
the  year's  end,  the  apprentice  director  said. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  General  Contractors  and  local  labor 
organizations,  joint  labor-management  ap¬ 
prenticeship  committees  have  been  set  up 
in  Greensboro  and  Durham  to  promote 
ai (prentice  training  in  the  building  trades. 


Mr.  Beddingfield  reported.  These  commit¬ 
tees  will  plan  the  work  of  apprentices  in 
order  to  secure  for  them  diversified  work 
experience  and  thorough  training  in  re¬ 
lated  technical  subjects. 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Apprenticeship  Council, 
presided  over  the  meeting  and  led  dis¬ 
cussions  concerning  the  apprentice  trades, 
journeymen’s  wages  and  other  subjects. 

In  addition  to  the  Labor  Department 
personnel  of  the  Division  of  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Training  and  local  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  the  Council  meeting 
was  attended  by  the  following  Council 
members : 

Employer  representative :  Mr.  L.  P. 
Kennedy  of  Raleigh.  Employee  represen¬ 
tatives  :  Mr.  E.  D.  Faires  of  Charlotte, 
Mr.  E.  T.  Dorrity  of  Winston-Salem,  ami 
Mr.  Lloyd  D.  Hardy  of  Raleigh. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

December  1948  Compared  with  November  1948  and  December  1947 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  49  establishments  covered  by 
the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  were 
inspected  during  December  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  statute. 

Twelve  of  the  places  inspected  were  in 
compliance  with  all  basic  provisions  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law'.  Thirty-one  establish¬ 
ments  were  failing  to  pay  overtime  in 
accordance  with  the  statute.  One  establish¬ 
ment  was  in  violation  of  the  minimum 
wage  and  the  child  labor  provision  of  the 
law.  Another  concern  was  in  violation  of 
both  the  minimum  wage  and  the  overtime 
provision. 

A  total  of  $4,785.68  in  back  wages  due 
them  under  the  law  was  paid  to  161  em¬ 
ployees  by  21  establishments  during  the 
month.  The  back  wages  were  paid  as  the 
result  of  routine  inspections  which  dis¬ 
closed  minimum  wage  and  overtime  viola¬ 
tions. 


From  the  Wage-Hour  Report 


According  to  the  1948  annual  report  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Divisions,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  a 
total  of  514,200  working  people  in  North 
Carolina  are  estimated  to  be  covered  by 
the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  report  also  states  that  there  are 
12,406  industrial  establishments  in  the 
State  which  employ  workers  who  are 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage  or  the  over¬ 
time  provisions  of  the  Act. 


A  new  recruit  was  being  inducted  and 
the  officer  asked  him  if  he  was  interested 
in  a  commission.  “No  thanks,”  he  replied. 
“I’m  not  too  good  a  shot.  I’d  rather  work 
on  a  straight  salary.” 


Dee.» 

1948 

So\. 

1948 

Dee. 

194" 

Net 

Change 
From 
Nov.  1948 
to 

Dec.  1948 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

Nov.  1948  Dec.  1947 
to  to 

Dec.  1948  Dec.  1948 

.367.3 

369.3 

380.8 

—  2.0 

-  0.5 

—  3.5 

.  85.8 

86.8 

90.7 

—  1.0 

—  1.2 

—  5.4 

.281.5 

282.5 

290.1 

—  1.0 

—  0.4 

—  3.0 

3  0 

3  0 

•  3  0 

.  4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

+  0.1 

_|_  0.2 

+  2.2 

.  5.3 

5.3 

6.7 

—20.9 

.  34.8 

35.6 

37.0 

—  0.8 

_  2  2 

-  5.9 

.  28.7 

29.5 

30.5 

—  0.8 

—  2.7 

—  5.9 

6.1 

6.1 

6.6 

—  7.6 

.  31.0 

Ol  Q 
ol.O 

31.5 

—  0.3 

—  1.0 

—  1.6 

.  23.5 

23.8 

24.2 

—  0.3 

—  1.3 

—  2.9 

.  3.1 

3.1 

2.8 

+  0.7 

.  4.3 

4.3 

5.0 

—14.0 

.  2.7 

2.7 

2.9 

—  6.9 

.215.9 

216.2 

223.3 

—  0.3 

—  0.1 

—  3.3 

.139.1 

13S.7 

142.5 

+  0.4 

-1-  0.3 

—  2.4 

.  17.6 

17.8 

16.5 

—  0.2 

—  1.1 

+  6.7 

3.7 

3.8 

4.9 

—  0.1 

—  2.6 

—24.5 

.  45.0 

45.6 

4S.8 

—  0.6 

—  1.3 

—  7.8 

5.6 

5.4 

5.7 

+  0.2 

+  3.7 

—  1.8 

;  7.9 

8.0 

8.3 

—  0.1 

—  1.3 

—  4.8 

.  16.S 

17.2 

16.9 

—  0.4 

—  2.3 

—  0.6 

.  2.3 

2.3 

2.2 

+  4.5 

.  5.7 

5.S 

5.6 

—  0.1 

—  1.7 

Hr  1.8 

.  3.3 

3.3 

3.2 

+  3.1 

.  15.7 

16.1 

16.1 

—  0.4 

—  2.5 

—  2.5 

.  12.5 

12.8 

12.7 

—  0.3 

—  2.3 

—  1.6 

.  7.2 

7.2 

7.3 

—  1.4 

.  6.1 

6.1 

5.9 

+  3.4 

.  5.4 

5.4 

5.1 

+  5.9 

.  9.9 

9.9 

10.3 

—  3.9 

.  2.7 

2.5 

2.8 

+  0.2 

+  8.0 

—  3.6 

industry 


All  Manufacturing*  . . 

Durable  Goods  . 

Nondurable  Goods  . 

Durable  Good# 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products. 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  . 

Electrical  Machinery . 


Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills . 

Planing  and  Plywood - 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products.... 
Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspg... 

Wooden  Containers  . 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products - 

Other  Durable  Goodst  . . 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  . 

Cotton  Textile  Mills  . 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textile  Mills.. 

Knitting  Mills  . 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex.  (ex.  w&w).... 


Food  and  Kindred  Products  . 

Dairy  Products  . 

Bakery  Products . 

Beverage  Industries  . 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . 

Cigarettes . 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  . - . 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills. 
Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Inds — 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products . 

Other  Nondurable  GoodsJ  . 


•Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month.  .  ,  .  , 

•(•Includes  electrical  machinery;  automobiles  and  other  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 

*hejlncludes leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  »Preliminary. 
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Dec.  Building  Permits  Valued  at  $4,052,428 


Permits  for  839  building  projects  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $4,052,428  were  issued  by 
public  officials  in  70  North  Carolina  muni¬ 
cipalities  during  December. 

The  value  of  permits  issued  in  December 
was  more  than  $1  ,000,000  below  the  Novem¬ 
ber  valuation  which  totaled  $5,201,613. 

Twenty-six  cities  of  more  than  10.000 
population  reported  total  estimated  build¬ 
ing  costs  of  $3,116,453  during  December. 
Forty-four  towns  of  smaller  population 
reported  a  total  of  $1,019,149  in  permit 
valuations. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  with  total  costs 
of  $632,404.  Raleigh  was  second  with 
$311,310.  Winston-Salem  was  third  with 
$303,000,  Greensboro  fourth  with  $280,110, 
and  Wilmington  fifth  with  $145,680.  Among 
the  reporting  towns  of  less  than  10,000 
population,  Mooresville  led  with  $240,450. 

Residential  Building 

A  total  of  596  permits  were  issued  for 
residential  construction  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,375,766.  Of  that  amount.  $2,221. 
350  was  the  estimated  cost  of  372  new 
dwellings,  which  included  343  single-family 
dwellings,  24  duplexes,  three  apartment 
buildings,  and  two  tourist  camp  projects. 
Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  resi¬ 


dences  accounted  for  the  remaining  224 
permits  and  for  $154,416  in  estimated  con¬ 
struction  costs. 

The  average  construction  cost  of  single- 
family  dwellings  authorized  in  December 
was  .$5,722,  based  upon  estimates  furnished 
by  prospective  builders.  Duplexes  averaged 
$6,796.  The  372  residential  buildings  au¬ 
thorized  in  December  will  provide  housing 
for  402  families. 

Nonresident  ial  Building 

A  total  of  243  permits  were  issued  for 
nonresidential  construction  at  air  estimated 
cost  of  $1,676,662.  Of  that  amount.  $1,412. 
523  was  the  estimated  cost  of  149  new 
residential  buildings.  Additions,  alterations 
and  repairs  accounted  for  94  permits  and 
$264,139  in  construction  costs. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  by 
building  inspectors  during  the  month  in¬ 
cluded  33  stores  costing  $518.959 ;  three 
educational  buildings  costing  $222,099;  16 
factories  and  workshops  costing  $178,476 ; 
six  churches  costing  $136,000 ;  one  institu¬ 
tional  building  costing  $106,000 ;  eight 
commercial  garages,  44  private  garages, 
seven  service  stations,  nine  office  buildings, 
one  amusement  place,  and  21  miscellaneous 
temporary  or  unclassified  structures. 


JOKE  DEPARTMENT 

A  wise  fellow  stepped  up  to  the  bus  as 
it  stopped  and  said  to  the  driver.  “Well, 
Noah,  you  got  here.  Is  the  ark  full?” 

Driver:  “Nope.  We  need  one  more 
monkey.  Gome  on  in.” 

★ 

First  lunatic;  "Retch  you  can’t  climb  up 
that  beam  of  light  that’s  shining  in  the 
window.” 

Second  lunatic :  “Do  you  think  I’m 
crazy?  I’d  get  halfway  up  and  you’d  turn 
it  off.” 

★ 

Note  of  warning  to  bachelors :  Beware 
of  women  who  stroke  your  hair.  They 
frequently  are  after  your  scalp. 

★ 

Sailor:  “Drinking  makes  you  look 
beautiful.” 

She :  “But  I  haven’t  been  drinking.” 

Sailor :  “I  have.’ 

Type  of  December  Building 
Construction  in  26  Re¬ 
porting  Cities 

Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 


TYPE  OF  BLDG.  Issued 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures _ 255  $1,600,400 

Two-family  structures _  16  128,600 

Three-  &  four-family  structures..  2  2S.000 

Tourist  cabins  _ _ 1  50,000 


TOTAL _ 274  $1,807,000 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  1  $  3,000 

Churches  _ _ 5  134,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  etc.. _ _  14  147,276 

Garages,  commercial _ _ 7  68,000 

Garages,  private _  3S  21,205 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  6  76,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  ...  8  30,411 

Public  buildings  _ _ 2  55,000 

Educational  buildings . . 2  62,099 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors' temporary  offices,  etc. _  11  2,743 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  -  23  360,909 

All  other  nonresidential _ _  8  2.SS0 


TOTAL - 125  $  964,023 

Additions,  Alterations  &  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings _ 186  $  119,997 

To  nonhousekeeping- residential 

buildings  _  20  15,294 

To  nonresidential  buildings _  84  210,139 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

December  1947  and  December  1948 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Dec.  1947 

Dec.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

Doc.  1947 

i 

Dee.  1948 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ _ _ _ _ 

877 

689 

—21.4 

$6,124,1651$  3,116,453 

—  49.1 

Residential  buildings 

455 

274 

—39.8 

4,195,2531 

1.807,000 

—  56.9 

Nonresidential  buildings _ 

150 

125 

—16.7 

1,585,4071 

909,023 

—  42.7 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

272 

290 

+  6.6 

343,505| 

345,430 

+  0.6 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

November  1948  and  December  1948 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Nov.  1948 

Dec.  1 94S 

Percent. 

Change 

Nov.  1948 

i 

Dec.  1948 

Percent  TOTAL..... . . . . 125$  964,023 

Change  Additions,  Alterations  &  Repairs: 

TOTAL  _ _ -  -  .  - 

840 

689 

—18.0 

$3,920,8931$  3,116,4531 

2o  5  To  housekeeping  dwellings ...186  $  119,997 

To  nonhousekeeping- residential 

Residential  buildings 
Nonresidential  buildings _ 

296  |  274 

163  |  125 

381  |  290 

—  7.4 
—23.3 
—23.9 

1,662,2501  1,807,0001 

1,490,278 1  909,023 

768,365|  345,430 

,  „  _  buildings  ...  _  20  15,294 

~r  39o  To  nonresidential  buildings _  84  210,139 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  ... 

—  hu.U  TOTAL_ 290  $  345,430 

SIMMARY  OF  DECEMBER  1948  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  December  1947  Included  for  Comparison 


No.  of 

NEW 

RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

CITY 

Build- 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

ings 

Dec.  194  7 

Dec.  194H|Dec.  1947 

Dec.  1948 

TOTAL 

689 

$4,195,253 

$1,807,000 

767 

295 

103.  Asheville... 

34 

49,600 

80,600 

10 

7 

108.  Burlington _ 

20 

34,500 

28,600 

10 

6 

113.  Charlotte  . . . 

103 

541,520 

351,275 

97 

44 

117.  Concord _ 

14 

... 

40,000 

10 

120.  Durham  ...  _ 

30 

260,600 

42,550 

48 

6 

123.  Elizabeth  City _ 

S 

15,500 

4,900 

5 

2 

125.  Fayetteville _ _ _ 

24 

42,249 

70,000 

12 

23 

128.  Gastonia _ 

16 

27,800 

59,500 

10 

12 

130.  Goldsboro  ...  . .  .... 

13 

24,000 

71,000 

g 

11 

133.  Greensboro _ 

60 

801,900 

149,500 

157 

30 

134.  Greenville _ _ 

8 

255,800 

53,300 

37 

S 

141.  Hickory...  _ 

9 

31,000 

44,000 

7 

5 

14  2.  High  Point _ _ 

60 

241,600 

29,700 

S4 

5 

14  6.  Kinston _ _ 

17 

68,200 

97,100 

12 

22 

150.  Lexington  _ _ 

11 

52,000 

35,200 

12 

11 

162.  New  Bern _ _ 

169.  Raleigh _  ..  . .  .. 

45 

152,884 

149,500 

21 

25 

171.  Reidsville _ 

14 

34,000 

75,000 

7 

14 

175.  Rocky  Mount . . 

19 

76,500 

71,000 

12 

177.  Salisbury _ _ _  _ 

24 

43,900 

11,800 

10 

2 

180.  Shelby.. _ _ 

26,000 

Q 

187.  Statesville _  _  _ 

1 

7,000 

1,000 

1 

1 

190.  Thomasvilie _ 

18,500 

3 

196.  Wilmington _ _ 

66 

70,500 

99,650 

7 

o 

197.  Wilson  _ _ _ _ _ 

24 

73,000 

93,800 

ii 

19 

198.  Winston-Salem 

69 

1,246,700 

148,025 

183 

16 

New  Nonresidential 

ltuildings 

Additions,  Altera- 

lions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of  All 
Construction  Work 

Dee.  1947 

Dec.  1948 

Dee.  194  7 

Dec.  1948 

Dec.  1947 

Dee.  1948 

$1,585,407 

$  964,023 

$  343,505 

$  345,430 

$6,124,165 

$3,116,453 

14,450 

56,072 

318,125 

152,350 

55,930 

11,700 

27,800 

33,000 

47,350 

59,500 

325,300 

39,425 

7,300 

241,485 

2,658 

83,513 

236,611 

102,000 

29,050 

1,580 

75,000 

7,900 

10,000 

85,410 

19,245 

10,950 

22,790 

16,734 

1,600 

44,518 

1,800 

26,800 

3,000 

83,295 

101,522 

882,435 

99,992 

113,713 

632,404 

143,800 

98,400 

9,480 

145,000 

69,000 

82,000 

280,110 

53,300 

51,460 

91,085 

121,100 

37,500 

* 

311,310 

75,000 

112,750 

32,360 

* 

1,000 

18,950 

400 

3,900 

431,900 

71,830 

57,849 

55,600 

59,000 

886,297 

315,300 

364,200 

335,780 

76,800 

295,735 

1,600 

1,000 

45,200 

2,000 

37,047 

3,260 

37,875 

18,000 

7,900 

60,755 

1,300 

2,250 

4,200 

23,510 

6,000 

2,300 

78,900 

7,480 

28,650 

150 

300 

1,000 

151,135 

2,000 

10,675 

233,784 

41,480 

130,300 

58,800 

27,100 

8,000 

18,500 

147,035 

84,000 

1,357,623 

38,750 

9,490 

_ 

25,150 

14,750 

800 

3,000 

11,070 

_ 

59,500 

6,000 

19,640 

10,875 

10,200 

50,716 

17,035 

5,000 

91,283 

35,164 

3,000 

104,259 

145,689 

107,000 

303,000 

•No  report  received. 
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Employment  of  'Teen-agers  in 
Tar  Heel  Industry  Shows 
166  Per  Cent  Increase 
During  Last  Ten  Years 


Employment  of  ’teen-age  youths  in  North 
Carolina  industry  has  dropped  to  nearly 
one-third  of  the  wartime  peak  of  1944  but 
is  166  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago. 

The  number  of  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  certified  for  industrial  employment 
has  shown  a  decrease  every  year  since 
1944.  Despite  this  continuing  drop,  how¬ 
ever,  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as 
many  minors  entered  industrial  jobs  last 
year  as  were  certified  for  employment  in 
1939. 

The  increase  was  due  largely  to  the 
war  and  postwar  expansion  of  employment 
opportunities,  compared  with  the  very 
restricted  job  market  which  existed  before 
the  war. 

Young  people  generally  have  had  little 
trouble  finding  jobs  during  the  last  seven 
years,  either  at  full-time  employment  or  in 
vacation  and  part-time  work. 

The  fact  of  greatly  increased  ’teen-age 
employment  is  evident  from  a  glance  at 
the  annual  certification  totals  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  since  1939,  which 
are  as  follows : 

Year  Minors  Certified, 

1939  _ 8.915 

1940  _ 11,692 

1941  _ _ 20.373 

1942  _ 35,419 

1943  . - . 57,405 

1944  _ _ - — . -63,478 

1945  . . . . — . - . 57,307 

1946  35.602 

1947  _ 25,657 

194S  _ 23,718 

A  total  of  12,162  of  the  minors  certified 
last  year  took  full-time  industrial  jobs, 
while  11,556  worked  only  during  vacations 
or  in  part-time  jobs.  About  52  per  cent  of 
the  16  and  17  year-old  minors  worked  in 
various  non -manufacturing  occupations 
and  47  per  cent  worked  in  manufacturing, 
reversing  the  distribution  shown  in  1947 
when  a  larger  proportion  of  minors  entered 
manufacturing  jobs. 

“The  fact  that  total  certifications 
dropped  only  7.5  per  cent  last  year  from 
the  1947  figure  seems  to  indicate  that  as 
long  as  employment  remains  high,  the 
number  of  minors  working  also  will  remain 
high  compared  with  prewar  figures.  Com¬ 
missioner  Forrest  IT.  Shuford  commented. 
“This  being  the  case,  employers  now  more 
than  ever  before  should  make  sure  that 
these  young  people  are  properly  certified 
by  their  local  welfare  superintendents 
before  permitting  them  to  begin  working. 


Total  employment  in  North  Carolina 
manufacturing  industries  dropped  1.9  per 
cent  from  mid-December  to  mid- January 
and  hours  worked  showed  a  decline  of  2.9 
per  cent. 

The  average  manufacturing  workweek 
dropped  from  38.1  hours  in  December  to 
37  hours  in  January. 

Employment  in  nondurable  goods  in¬ 
dustries,  which  include  among  others,  all 
textile  and  tobacco  manufacturing  plants, 
was  5.1  per  cent  below  the  January,  1948 
level.  Durable  goods  industries,  including 
the  lumber  and  furniture  industries,  em¬ 
ployed  8.5  per  cent  fewer  workers  last 
month  than  in  January,  1948. 

The  textile  industry  workweek  in  Janu¬ 
ary  was  2.4  per  cent  below  the  December 
level,  averaging  35.9  hours.  Hours  worked 
in  tobacco  manufacturing,  including  ciga¬ 
rettes,  dropped  12.1  per  cent  from  Decem¬ 
ber  to  January  to  an  average  of  33.5 
hours.  The  workweek  in  furniture  fac¬ 
tories  showed  a  decline  of  5  per  cent, 
averaging  38.2  hours  in  January.  The  lum¬ 
ber  industry  workweek  dropped  less  than 
one  per  cent,  averaging  43.8  hours. 

Employment  declines  registered  by  vari¬ 
ous  industries  from  December  to  January 
were :  all  textiles,  down  2.6  per  cent ; 
cotton  mills,  down  3.2  per  cent;  woolen 
and  worsted  mills,  down  5.4  per  cent ; 
knitting  mills,  down  1.6  per  cent ;  finishing, 
coating  and  sponging  of  textiles,  down  3.6 
per  cent ;  lumber  and  timber  products, 
down  1.4  per  cent ;  planing  and  plywood 


They  should  also  comply  scrupulously  with 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law. 

“Our  children  and  young  people  are  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  investments  we 
have  in  the  future  of  our  State.  The  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  General  Assembly  are  showing 
much  concern  about  their  school  teachers 
and  school  buildings.  The  same  concern 
should  be  shown  about  keeping  them  in 
school.  Our  Child  Labor  Law,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  nation,  helps  to  keep 
young  people  in  school  until  they  are  at 
least  16  years  of  age.  It  is  an  insurance 
policy  for  the  protection  of  our  investment 
in  our  future  citizens.  But  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Child  Labor  Law  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  co-operation  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  alertness  of  all  citizens  in 
reporting  violations  wherever  they  may 
occur.” 


mills,  down  1.6  per  cent ;  furniture  and 
finished  lumber  products,  down  2.3  per 
cent ;  household  furniture,  mattresses  and 
bedsprings,  down  2.1  per  cent;  wooden 
containers  manufacturing,  down  6.5  per 
cent ;  machinery,  down  2.1  per  cent ;  food 
products,  down  l.S  per  cent ;  bakery  pro¬ 
ducts,  down  1.8  per  cent ;  beverage  indus¬ 
tries,  down  3  per  cent ;  pulp,  paper  and 
paperboard  mills,  down  1.6  per  cent. 

Employment  levels  held  firm  in  iron  and 
steel  products ;  stone,  clay  and  glass 
products ;  automobile  equipment ;  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment ;  non-ferrous  metal 
products ;  dairy  products ;  tobacco  and 
cigarette  manufacturing;  chemical  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  leather  products ;  and  rubber  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Three  industries  showed  employment 
increases.  These  were :  rayon  and  silk 
mills,  up  0.6  per  cent ;  apparel  and  finished 
cloth  products,  up  2.5  per  cent;  printing 
and  publishing,  up  1.9  per  cent. 

Hourly  earnings  in  most  industries  were 
affected  very  little  by  the  shortened 
workweek,  but  the  majority  of  establish¬ 
ments  reporting  a  shorter  workweek  also 
reported  reduced  average  weekly  earnings. 
Weekly  paychecks  were  down  11.4  per 
cent  in  cigarette  factories,  due  to  the 
shortened  workweek. 

While  many  manufacturing  industries 
showed  decreased  activity,  retail  trade 
and  other  nonmanufacturing  industries 
showed  an  increase.  The  retail  trade  work- 
work  increased  4.1  per  cent,  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  climbed  to  72.8  cents  for  a  7.4  per 
cent  rise,  and  weekly  earnings  increased 
11. S  per  cent  to  an  average  of  $27.54.  Earn¬ 
ings  were  up  slightly  in  wholesale  trade. 

The  January  average  of  all  industries 
showed  a  workweek  of  37.3  hours,  hourly 
earnings  of  more  than  $1.06  and  weekly 
earnings  of  $39.58. 

Recent  employment  declines  in  North 
Carolina  have  followed  roughly  the  same 
pattern  as  in  the  nation  at  large.  The 
drop  in  textiles,  most  of  which  occurred 
in  cotton  mills,  is  due  to  curtailment  of 
orders  which  caused  a  shortened  work¬ 
week,  elimination  of  third  shifts  in  some 
plants,  and  occasional  temporary  shut¬ 
downs.  The  decreases  shown  by  furniture 
factories  were  caused  by  the  same  fac¬ 
tors — temporary  shutdowns  and  reduced 
production  schedules  due  to  a  curtailment 
of  orders. 
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The  Elevator  Inspection  Bureau  of  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  made  a  total 
of  S96  inspections  last  year. 

The  Bureau’s  work  included  536  regular 
inspections,  192  tests  of  new  elevator  in¬ 
stallations,  168  compliance  inspections,  and 
investigations  of  10  elevator  accidents. 
The  Bureau  also  approved  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  149  new  installations,  issued 


amount.  It  would  also  raise  the  pay  of 
many  other  workers  in  the  industries  af¬ 
fected  because  of  the  necessary  custom 
of  maintaining  wage  differentials  between 
jobs  calling  for  different  levels  of  skill  and 
responsibility. 


184  certificates  of  compliance,  held  94  con¬ 
ferences  with  representatives  of  elevator 
concerns,  and  condemned  11  elevators 
which  were  found  to  be  beyond  repair  and 
too  dangerous  to  be  used. 

The  10  elevator  accidents  investigated 
last  year  resulted  in  permanent  injuries  to 
four  employees,  two  of  whom  suffered  per¬ 
manent  total  disability,  and  caused  several 
temporary  disabilities. 


Man  (at  police  station)  :  “Could  I  see 
the  burglar  who  broke  into  my  house  last 
night?” 

Sergeant :  “Why  do  you  want  to  see 
him?’’ 

Man:  “I’d  like  to  ask  him  how  he  got 
in  without  waking  my  wife.” 


Proposed  Wage-Hour  Amend¬ 
ment  Would  Affect  Local 
Industries 

75-Cents  Hourly  Minimum  Wage  Would 
Require  Revision  of  Basic  Wage  Rates 
in  Several  Tar  Heel  Industries. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- —  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

January,  1949,  Compared  with  December,  1948 


Basic  wage  rates  in  at  least  seven  North 
Carolina  industries  employing  some  65,000 
workers  will  be  raised  substantially  if  the 
Congress  goes  along  with  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  recommendation  for  a  75-cents 
hourly  minimum  wage  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  Department  of  Labor’s  January 
report  of  industrial  earnings  in  North 
Carolina,  which  is  based  upon  employer’s 
reports  from  more  than  2,000  establish¬ 
ments,  shows  five  industries  in  which  the 
hourly  earnings  of  all  production  work¬ 
ers  employed  averaged  less  than  85  cents. 

These  industries,  together  with  two 
others  in  which  January  earnings  aver¬ 
aged  just  above  85  cents,  are :  wooden  con¬ 
tainers  manufacturing,  71.1  cents ;  bever¬ 
age  products,  77.9  cents;  planing  and  ply¬ 
wood  mills,  81.6  cents ;  logging  camps  and 
sawmills,  81.7  cents ;  nonmetallic  mining 
and  quarrying,  84.9  cents ;  apparel  and 
other  finished  cloth  products,  85.7  cents ; 
stemmeries  and  redrying  plants,  87.4  cents. 

Wages  of  the  lower  paid  workers  in 
these  industries  would  have  to  be  revised 
upward  to  comply  with  a  wage  floor  of 
75  cents. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  reported 
for  January  include  the  wages  of  both 
the  highest  and  lowest  paid  production 
workers  in  each  industry.  In  industries 
where  the  average  wage  is  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  proposed  75-cents  mini¬ 
mum,  a  large  proportion  of  workers  em¬ 
ployed  now  receive  less  than  75  cents.  In 
those  industries  where  earnings  average 
75  cents  or  less,  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  workers  receive  less  than  the  proposed 
minimum. 

Since  the  employer  reports  received  by 
tlie  Department  of  Labor  give  average 
wages  but  not  specific  wage  rates  of 
workers  employed,  the  Department  is  un¬ 
able  to  determine  bow  many  employees  in 
each  industry  at  present  receive  less  than 
75  cents  an  hour.  However,  the  Division 
of  Statistics  estimates  that  from  30  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  seven  in¬ 
dustries  mentioned  above  are  paid  less 
than  the  proposed  minimum — which  would 
be  about  20,000  to  30,000  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  65,000  workers  employed. 

The  benefits  of  a  75-cents  minimum 
wage  would  not  be  confined  to  those 
workers  currently  receiving  less  than  that 


Average 

INDUSTRY  Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

All  Manufacturing  . : 

S?40.50 

—  2.7 

109.6 

+ 

0.2 

37.0 

—  2.9 

Durable  Goods . 

38.25 

—  3.2 

95.5 

+ 

0.1 

40.0 

—  3.4 

Nondurable  Goods  . 

40.90 

—  2.7 

112.3 

+ 

0.2 

36.4 

—  2.9 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  &  Steel  &  Their  Products . 

48.00 

—  1.1 

112.9 

+ 

0.7 

43.1 

—  1.8 

Electrical  Machinery..... . . . 

46.50 

+  1.0 

115.7 

— 

0.2 

40.2 

+  1.3 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

47.00 

—  0.9 

110.1 

+ 

0.9 

42.7 

—  1.8 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

35.79 

—  0.2 

81.5 

+ 

0.4 

43.8 

—  0.9 

Logging  Camps  &  Sawmills . 

36.76 

+  2.1 

81.7 

+ 

0.7 

45.0 

+  1.4 

Planing  &  Plywood . 

34.32 

—  3.7 

81.6 

+ 

0.2 

42.0 

—  4.1 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods . 

35.04 

—  5.2 

91.6 

0.3 

38.2 

—  5.0 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg. 

35.04 

—  5.3 

92.5 

No  cb. 

37.9 

—  5.3 

Wooden  Containers... . 

29.63 

+  2.0 

71.1 

— 

2.1 

41.7 

+  4.3 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products . 

37.69 

—  6.4 

91.5 

— 

1.4 

41.2 

—  5.1 

Other  Durable  Goods* . . 

47.6S 

4-  0.3 

118.6 

+ 

1.4 

40.2 

—  1.0 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 

40.45 

—  2.3 

112.6 

+ 

0.1 

35.9 

—  2.4 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

39.91 

—  2.8 

111.6 

No  ch. 

35.8 

—  2.7 

Rayon  &  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

46.37 

—  8.3 

117.4 

— 

0.8 

39.5 

—  7.5 

Woolen  &  Worsted  Textile  Mills 

47.13 

+  5.1 

108.7 

+ 

1.9 

43.4 

+  3.3 

Knitting  Mills . . . 

39.99 

+  1-7 

115.8 

+ 

1.0 

34.5 

+  0.6 

Full-fashion  Hosiery . . . 

49.33 

+  1.9 

132.6 

+ 

1.8 

37.2 

No  ch. 

Seamless  Hosiery . 

30.85 

+  1.0 

96.7 

0.1 

31.9 

+  1.3 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Coat.  Tex.  (ex.  w&w) 

41.67 

—  8.S 

113.5 

— 

1.3 

36.7 

—  7.6 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod . 

30. SO 

+  3.5 

85.7 

+ 

0.6 

35.9 

+  2.9 

Food  &  Kindred  Products . 

35.29 

—  0.9 

84.2 

+ 

0.1 

41.9 

—  0.9 

Dairy  Products . 

40.08 

+  2.7 

87.3 

+ 

0.1 

45.9 

+  2.7 

Bakery  Products . 

35.81 

—  2.7 

90.9 

0.3 

39.4 

—  2.5 

Beverage  Products . . . 

36.57 

+  1-7 

77.9 

+ 

2.1 

47.0 

—  0.2 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 

39.74 

—11.1 

11S.6 

+ 

1.1 

33.5 

—12.1 

Cigarettes  . . . . 

41.51 

—11.4 

122.6 

+ 

1.1 

33.8 

—12.4 

Paper  &  Allied  Products . 

65.71 

—  0.5 

146.3 

+ 

1.5 

44.9 

—  2.0 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills 

70.33 

No  ch. 

153.7 

+ 

1.7 

45.8 

—  1.5 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Products.... 

53.14 

—  5.3 

137.5 

2.5 

38.6 

—  3.0 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products . 

43.16 

—  1.5 

104.9 

_ 

0.3 

41.1 

—  1.4 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf . 

42.56 

+  1.6 

103.4 

+ 

l.S 

41.2 

—  0.2 

N  onmanufacturhKj 

Total  . 

33.92 

+  1.3 

86.7 

+ 

3.7 

39.1 

—  2.3 

Retail  . 

.  27.54 

+11.8 

72.S 

+ 

7.4 

37.8 

+  4.1 

Vi  holesale  . 

49.77 

+  0.3 

111.1 

+ 

1.1 

44.8 

—  0.7 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning . 

.  28.83 

—  1.0 

60.2 

+ 

0.5 

47.9 

—  1.4 

Nonmetallic  Mining  &  Quarries . 

35.26 

—  4.1 

84.9 

0.7 

41.5 

—  3.5 

Trans.,  Com.  &  Other  Public  Util.... 

45.71 

—  0.3 

109.8 

+ 

0.4 

41.6 

—  0.7 

Hotels  . 

20.18 

—  0.1 

43.3 

+ 

0.5 

46.6 

—  0.6 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants . 

.  28.42 

—14.2 

87.4 

4- 

1.7 

32.5 

—15.8 

Insurance  &  Security  Brokerage.... 

53.81 

—  0.6 

No 

Hours 

Reported 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg . . 

.$39.58 

—  2.1 

106.2 

+ 

0.8 

37.3 

—  2.9 

ennproductLranSPOrtati0n  (eXC6Pt  aUt0)  =  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
ffi'x  Leilf&an  O^per^ent  Pr°dUCtS  1  rUbber  pr0duCt3  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  Indus- 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  696  manufacturing,  mercantile 
and  service  establishments  were  visited 
by  Labor  Department  inspectors  during 
January  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety 
and  health  regulations.  The  places  in¬ 
spected  employed  30,766  working  people. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  669 
infractions  of  the  Labor  Laws  or  instances 
in  which  the  inspectors  issued  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  secure  compliance  with  the  record- 
keeping  and  safety  and  health  regulations. 
A  total  of  578  compliances  with  current  or 
previous  recommendations  were  reported 
during  January. 

Violations  and  compliances  noted  during 
the  month  were  as  follows : 


Viola- 

CompU- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

_  21 

27 

Child  Labor _ 

183 

256 

Time  Records _ 

_  28 

27 

Drinking  Water 
Facilities  _ 

_  10 

5 

Sanitation  _ 

_  85 

38 

Seats  _ 

_  0 

0 

Safety  _ 

_  179 

91 

First  Aid  _ 

. .  28 

18 

Miscellaneous  _ 

_  135 

116 

669 

578 

Compliance  with  the  State  Maximum 
Hour  Law,  the  Child  Labor  Law,  and  the 
Safety  and  Health  Regulations  was  se¬ 
cured  by  the  inspectors  in  six  complaint 
cases  which  were  investigated  during  the 
month. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  45  establishments  covered  by 
the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  were  in¬ 
spected  during  January  to  determine  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  statute. 

Fifteen  of  the  places  inspected  were  in 
compliance  with  the  minimum  wage,  over¬ 
time  and  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
Wage-Hour  Law.  Thirty  establishments 
had  failed  to  pay  some  of  their  employees 
for  overtime  work  in  accordance  with  the 
overtime  provision.  Five  of  these  30  estab¬ 
lishments  also  had  paid  some  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  wages  amounting  to  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour. 

A  total  of  $1,934  in  back  wages  due  under 
the  Wage-Hour  Law  was  paid  to  82  em¬ 
ployees  by  13  establishments  during  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  back  wages  were  paid  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  routine  inspections  which  disclosed 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  violations. 

Employment  of  Minors  Drops 
Sharply  in  January 

Only  731  minors  under  18  years  of  age 
were  certified  for  industrial  employment  in 
North  Carolina  during  January. 

The  month’s  total  was  about  one-third 
as  large  as  the  December  total  of  2,122 
minors  certified.  It  was  also  just  a  little 
more  than  half  as  large  as  the  January, 
1948,  total  of  1,408. 

One  reason  for  the  decrease  is  the  drop 
in  certifications  for  vacation  employment 
which  always  occurs  in  January  following 
the  Christmas  business  rush.  Another 
reason  is  the  fact  that  total  employment  in 
industry  has  been  on  the  decline  in  recent 
months. 

A  total  of  407  minors  aged  16  and  17 
were  certified  for  full-time  jobs  in  January. 
The  remaining  324  were  for  part-time  jobs. 


Tar  Heel  Public  Contracts  Total  $4,808,591 
During  Last  Quarter  of  1948 


Fourth  Quarter  Total  is 
$1,565,241  Higher  Than 
Third  Quarter 


North  Carolina  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers  received  government  orders  for  goods 
valued  at  $4,808,591  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1948. 

The  national  total  of  federal  contracts 
for  the  three  months  was  reported  as 
$945,171,500  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

North  Carolina’s  fourth  quarter  total  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  $1,565,241  the  value  of  contracts 
let  during  the  third  quarter. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  orders  placed 
with  North  Carolina  firms  were  for  supply 
of  textiles  and  apparel  valued  at  $3,367,771. 
Tobacco  products  valued  at  $1,047,643 


amounted  to  22  per  cent  of  the  State  total. 
Other  orders  were  for  wood  products  and 
furniture,  $169,971 ;  metals  and  basic  metal 
products,  $100,755 ;  fabricated  metal  pro¬ 
ducts,  $30,21(5 >  electrical  machinery  and  ap¬ 
paratus,  $22,116 ;  coal  and  petroleum  pro¬ 
ducts  $19,500 ;  miscellaneous  orders,  $50,- 
619. 

Producers  and  suppliers  of  goods  under 
government  contracts  valued  in  excess  of 
$10,000  are  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
the  federal  Public  Contracts  Act,  which  is 
enforced  in  North  Carolina  by  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  under  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  federal  government. 


In  an  industrial  society,  the  only  people 
who  can  practice  the  virtue  of  economy 
are  those  who  have  enough  money  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  be  economical.  This  lets  out 
the  improvident  and  the  poor. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- - PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

January,  1949,  Compared  with  December,  1948,  and  January,  1948 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


IJfDUSTET 

Jan.» 

1949 

Dec. 

1948 

Jan. 

1948 

Net 

Change 
From 
Dec.  1948 
to 

Jan.  1949 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

Dec.  1948  Jan.  1948 
to  to 

Jan.  1949  Jan.  1949 

All  Manufacturing* . 

367.2 

382.7 

—  7.0 

—  1.9 

—  5.9 

Durable  Goods  . 

.  84.3 

85.7 

92.1 

—  1.4 

—  1.6 

—  8.5 

Nondurable  Goods  . . . - . 

275.9 

281.5 

290.6 

—  5.6 

—  2.0 

—  5.1 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  &  Steel  &  Their  Products . 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . . 

.  4.6 

4.7 

4.5 

—  0.1 

—  2.1 

+  2.2 

Electrical  Machinery  . . 

.  5.2 

5.3 

6.6 

—  0.1 

—  1.9 

_ 91  2 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products . . 

.  34.2 

34.7 

37.9 

—  0.5 

—  1.4 

-  9.8 

Logging  Camps  &  Sawmills..... . 

.  28.2 

28.6 

31.2 

—  0.4 

—  1.4 

—  9.6 

Planing  &  Plywood . . . ----- 

.  6.0 

6.1 

6.7 

—  0.1 

—  1.6 

—10.4 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products.... 

.  30.3 

31.0 

32.3 

—  0.7 

—  2.3 

—  6.2 

Household  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspgs.. 

.  23.0 

23.5 

24.8 

—  0.5 

—  2.1 

—  7.3 

Wooden  Containers  . 

.  2.9 

3.1 

2.8 

—  0.2 

—  6.5 

+  3.6 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products . . . 

.  4.3 

4.3 

•5.0 

—14.0 

Other  Durable  Goodst . - . 

.  2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

—  3.6 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 

.210.3 

215.9 

224.2 

—  5.6 

—  2.6 

—  6.2 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

.134.7 

139.1 

142.8 

—  4.4 

-  3.2 

—  5.7 

Rayon  &  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

.  17.7 

17.6 

16.8 

+  0.1 

+  0.6 

+  5.4 

Woolen  &  Worsted  Textile  Mills . 

.  3.5 

3.7 

4.7 

—  0.2 

—  5.4 

—25.5 

Knitting  Mills  . 

.  44.3 

45.0 

49.3 

—  0.7 

—  1.6 

—10.1 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Text,  (except  w&w) 

5.4 

5.6 

5.6 

—  0.2. 

—  3.6 

—  3.6 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products... 

.  8.1 

7.9 

S.2 

+  0.2 

+  2.5 

—  1.2 

Food  &  Kindred  Products . 

.  16.5 

16.8 

16.6 

—  0.3 

—  1.8 

—  0.6 

.  2.3 

2.3 

2.1 

+  9.5 

Bakery  Products  . 

.  5.6 

5.7 

5.5 

—  0.1 

—  1.8 

+  1.8 

Beverage  Industries  . 

.  3.2 

3.3 

3.2 

—  0.1 

—  3.0 

15.7 

15.7 

15.9 

—  1.3 

.  12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

Paper  &  Allied  Products . 

.  7.2 

7.2 

7.3 

—  1.4 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills . 

.  6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

—  0.1 

—  1.6 

—  1.6 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries . 

5.5 

5.4 

5.1 

+  0.1 

+  1.9 

+  7.8 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products . 

.  9.9 

9.9 

10.5 

—  5.7 

Other  Nondurable  Goods! . 

.  2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

—  3.6 

‘Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

tlncludes  automobiles  and  other  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and  their  products. 

} Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  »Preliminary. 
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January  Building  Over  $2,000,000  Higher  Than  Dec. 


Cities  and  Towns  Report  Total 
of  $6,387,995 


Permits  for  1,227  building  projects  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $0,387,995  were  issued  by 
public  officials  in  74  North  Carolina  muni¬ 
cipalities  during  January. 

Last  month’s  figure  was  more  than 
$2,000,000  higher  than  the  total  for  Decem¬ 
ber  ami  was  slightly  above  the  January 
1948  figure. 

The  largest  single  building  project  au¬ 
thorized  in  January  was  a  permit  issued  in 
Albemarle  for  construction  of  the  Stanly 
County  Hospital  to  be  built  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $948,124.  Albemarle  was  second 
among  all  reporting  cities  in  estimated 
costs  during  the  month.  Charlotte  led 
with  $1,478,850.  Durham  was  third  with 
$537,999. 

The  74  cities  and  towns  reported 
$3,685,218  in  residential  building  permits 
and  $2,702,777  in  commercial,  industrial 
and  other  nonresidential  building.  Both 
figures  include  fractional  amounts  for  ad¬ 
ditions,  alterations  and  repairs. 

A  total  of  620  permits  were  issued  for 
construction  of  new  houses  and  apart¬ 


ments  which  will  house  656  families.  These 
included  594  single-family  dwellings,  23 
duplexes,  and  three  apartment  buildings. 
The  average  construction  cost  of  one-family 
dwellings  was  estimated  to  be  $5,381.  Du¬ 
plexes  averaged  $6,878. 


Apprentice  Training 


Establishment  of  46  new  apprentice 
training  programs  designed  to  train  young 
people  in  skilled  trades  was  reported  dur¬ 
ing  January  by  the  Division  of  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Training. 

The  Division  also  reported  that  147 
young  North  Carolinians  entered  appren¬ 
tice  training  under  various  programs  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  The  apprentices  entered 
a  variety  of  mechanical,  construction  and 
service  trades,  with  the  majority  going 
into  training  to  become  construction  trades¬ 
men. 


“Honesty  is  the  best  policy.”  That  means 
being  honest  with  yourself  too,  which  is 
much  more  difficult  than  being  honest  with 
the  other  fellow. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
JANUARY  1948  AND  JANUARY  1949 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Jan.  1948 

Jan.  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

Jan.  1948 

Jan.  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  - 

734 

1,060 

+  44.4 

$5,094,887 

$  4,749,331 

—  6.8 

Residential  buildings 

382 

523 

+  36.9 

2,286,189 

3,032,583 

+  32.6 

Nonresidential  buildings- - .. - 

128 

144 

+  12.5 

841,890 

986,567 

+  17.2 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

224 

393 

+75.4 

1.966,808 

730.181 

—  62.9 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
DECEMBER  1948  AND  JANUARY  1949 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Dec.  1948 

Jan.  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

Dec.  1948  Jan.  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL. _ 

689 

1,060 

+  53.8 

$3,116,453!$  4,749,331 

+  52.4 

Residential  buildings 

Nonresidential  buildings - 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

274 

125 

290 

523 

144 

393 

+  90.9 
+  15.2 
+  35.5 

1,807,000|  3,032,583 

909,0231  986,567 

345,430]  730,181 

+  67.8 
+  8.5 

+  111.4 

DIVISION  OF  HUFFS 
AND  WHEEZES 


“Waiter,”  commanded  the  Big  Shot, 
looking  at  the  menu  in  a  little  restaurant, 
“bring  us  two  orders  of  guiseppe  verticelli.” 

“I’m  sorry,  sir.”  replied  the  waiter,  “but 
that’s  the  proprietor.” 

»  « 

A  cheap  wristwatch  had  stopped  ticking 
and  the  purchaser  took  it  back  to  the 
jeweler  who  had  sold  it  to  him  to  fin’d  out 
what  caused  the  trouble. 

The  jeweler  took  off  the  back  cover  and 
poked  around  in  the  works.  He  found  a 
dead  bug. 

“No  wonder  it  doesn’t  work,”  he  said 
sagely.  “The  engineer  is  dead.” 

Type  of  January  Building 
Construction  in  26  Re¬ 
porting  Cities 

Bldgs,  lor  Which 
Permits  Were 

TYPE  OF  BLDG.  Issued 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

498  $2,806,884 
22  154,699 

2  21,000 

1  50,000 
523  $3,032,583 

2  $  265,000 

3  88,870 

10  60,650 

4  68,000 

48  17,330 

7  73,500 

1  91,000 

3  32,700 

1  5,852 

8  2,760 

43  275,440 

14  5,465 


TOTAL _ -144  $  986,567 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings _ 283  $  218,175 

To  nonhousekeeping- residential 

buildings _  6  9,870 

To  nonresidential  buildings _ 104  502,136 


TOTAL _ 393  $  730,181 


Single-family  structures _ _ 

Two -family  structures _ 

Single-  &  two-family  structures 

with  store  etc _ _ _ 

Five  or  more  family  structures 
having  common  facilities . . 

TOTAL  _ _ _ 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  _. 

Churches  — - - 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  etc _ 

Garages,  commercial _ _ 

Garages,  private - 

Gasoline  &  service  stations _ 

Institutional  buildings . . . . 

Office  buildings,  including  banks 

Public  works  &  utilities . . 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  offices,  stables,  etc - - 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  _ 
All  other  nonresidential _ 


SUMMARY'  OF  JANUARY  1949  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

TOTAL  OF  JANUARY  1948  INCLUDED  FOR  COMPARISON 


CITY 

No.  of 

Build¬ 

ings 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost  |  No.  Families 

Jan.  1948 

Jan.  1949 

Jan.  1948 

|  Jan.  1949 

TOTAL 

1,060 

$2,286,189 

$3,032,583 

432 

558 

103. 

Asheville _ 

44 

54,544 

59,300 

12 

9 

108. 

Burlington  _ 

33 

214,200 

40,200 

44 

9 

113. 

Charlotte . . . 

263 

319,400 

1,058,250 

51 

173 

117. 

Concord _ 

6 

IS  500 

120. 

Durham _ 

77 

217,000 

346]349 

36 

57 

123. 

Elizabeth  City _ 

17 

31,800 

8,300 

4 

125. 

Fayetteville _ _ 

69 

144,500 

4-2 

128. 

Gastonia  - . - . . 

23 

10,000 

61,300 

6 

14 

130. 

Goldsboro  _ 

23 

15,000 

62,300 

2 

11 

133. 

Greensboro _ 

69 

183,700 

127,300 

36 

24 

134. 

Greenville _ _ _ _ 

6 

20,300 

32,500 

4 

6 

141. 

Hickory _ 

13 

30,000 

20,300 

6 

142. 

High  Point _  _ 

63 

100,500 

56,250 

14 

10 

146. 

Kinston  _ _ _ _ __ 

18 

4,700 

72,200 

2 

150. 

Lexington _ _ _ _ 

15 

25,800 

32,000 

8 

6 

162. 

New  Bern  _  _ 

34 

1  25  00  0 

169. 

Raleigh  ...  _ _ _ 

4S 

674,385 

201JS0 

129 

38 

171. 

Reidsville _ 

7 

6,700 

31,800 

3 

6 

175. 

Rocky  Mount _ 

23 

49,500 

50,550 

10 

10 

177. 

Salisbury _ 

16 

28,500 

30,800 

9 

6 

180. 

Shelby  _ 

.  | 

_  | 

187. 

Statesville _ 

13 

52,900 

4  5 , 0  0  o' 

10 

10 

190. 

Thomasville _ _ _ 

S 

7,000 

27,000 

2 

6 

196. 

Wilmington _ 

52 

44  85^ 

197. 

Wilson _  _ _ _ ....  . 

28 

61,400 

142,050 

15 

27 

198. 

Winston-Salem  . 

92 

178,860 

194,795 

25 

38 

New  Nonresidential 

Buildings 


Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 


|  Estimated  Cost  of  All 

I  Construction  Work 


Jan.  1948  |  Jan.  1949  l  Jail.  1948  |  .Ian.  1949  |  Jan.  1948  |  Jan.  1949 


>  841,890|$  986, 5671$!, 966,808|$  7  3  0. 1 8 1 1$5, 09  4,8  8  7 1$4,74  9,33 1 


115,350 

54,555 

73,625 


73,250 

56,280 

1  0,000 
3,000 
163, 9S0 
7,700 
10,000 
142,100 
8,000 
7,550 

39,800 

1  9,15  0 
250 

8,100 

4,000 

800 

44,100 


17 

13 

346 

63 

5 

31 

26 

46 

5 

103 


56 

41 

53 

4 

9 

10, 

6, 


,390| 

,015 

365 

000 

150 

000 

,050 

000 

,500 

,900 

000 

,350 

000 

200 

000 

300 

500 

500 

150 


4,496 

10,150 

507,670 


166,840 

950 


2,000 

500 

1,078,130 


2,500 

100,166 

1,600 

9,000 


900 


3,000 

1,650 


70,220 

5,000 

24,285 

4  L 692 1 


1,150 

76,106 


20,461 

27,825 

74,235 

15,000 

186,500 

3,250 

15,792 

11,500 

12,650 

103,025 


10,900 

24,350 

11,800 

4,100 

2.S00 

8,325 

9. 21  7 
4,550 

75.0ml 

700 

55,265 

1,200 

51,636 


174,390 

278,905 

900,695 

* 

457,090 

89,030 

* 

22,000 

18.500 
1.425,810 

28,000 

42.500 
342,766 

14,300 

42.350 
* 

715,085 

6,700 

71,950 

30,400 

* 

61,000 

11,000 

* 

63.350 
299,066 


97,151 
81,040 
L,  478, 850 

96.500 
537,999 

42,550 

186,342 

118,800 

80,450 

334,225 

32.500 
38,200 

136,950 

125,000 

89.300 
131,800 
209,805 

41.300 
70,367 

41.500 
* 

190,220 

32,700 

124,409 

143,250 

288,123 


No  report  received. 
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SAFETY  HONOR  ROLL 


A  total  of  234  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  were  awarded  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor's  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  during  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  for  having  made  outstanding 
records  in  the  field  of  accident  prevention, 
during  the  year  1948. 

Establishments  receiving  the  safety 
award  either  had  perfect  safety  records 
during  1948,  maintained  accident  rates  75 
per  cent  below  the  State  average  for  their 
industry,  or  reduced  their  accident  rates 
40  per  cent  or  more  during  1948  compared 
with  their  1947  rates. 

Plants  which  qualified  for  the  safety 
award  for  the  first  time  last  year  were 
presented  the  Certificate  of  Safety  Achieve¬ 
ment.  Establishments  which  qualified  dur¬ 
ing  1948  for  the  second  consecutive  year 
received  a  ribbon  for  attachment  to  the 
certificate  previously  awarded  them. 

Listed  below  are  the  234  plants  to  which 
the  safety  awards  were  presented  during 
January,  February  and  March : 

Allen  Cabinet  Works,  Inc.,  Greensboro 
American  Crankshaft  Co.,  Charlotte 
American  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  Concord 
Armored  Garments,  Inc.,  Spruce  Pine 
Arrow  Cleaners,  Goldsboro 
Art  Upholstery  Co.,  Lexington 
Asheworth  Bros.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Auman  Manufacturing  Co.,  High  Point 
B.  &  M.  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Banks  Pontiac  Co.,  Inc..  Hickory 
Benton  Dry  Cleaning  Works,  Spencer 
Betty  Greer  Chair  Co.,  Hickory 
Boone  Cleaners,  Albemarle 
Building  Upholstery  Co.,  High  Point 
Brady  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  Rural  Hall 
D.  W.  Brown  Dry  Cleaners,  Durham 
Brown  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hickory 
Otis  L.  Broyhill  Furniture  Co.,  Marion 
Bryan  Rock  &  Sand  Co.,  Inc., 

Goldsboro  Sand  Pit 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation, 

Bellemont  Weaving  Plant,  Burlington 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation, 

Greensboro  Weaving  Plant,  Greensboro 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation, 

Mayfair  Plant,  Burlington 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation, 

Ossipee  Weaving  Plant,  Elon  College 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation, 

Cetwick  Throwing  Plant 
BurlingtoiT  Mills  Corporation, 

Flint  No.  2  Plant,  East  Gastonia 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation. 

Ranio  Plant,  Gastonia 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation. 

St.  Pauls  Rayon  Plant,  St.  Pauls 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation, 

Wadesboro  Hosiery  Plant,  Wadesboro 
Carolina  Bedding  &  Chair  Co.,  Charlotte 
Carolina  Brush  Co.,  Charlotte 


Carolina  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Carolina  Industries,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Carolina  Marble  &  Granite  Works,  Inc., 
Charlotte 

Carolina  Textile  Engraving  Co.,  Inc., 
Charlotte 

Carolina  Upholstery  Co.,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Carpenter’s  Cleaners,  Rutherfordton 
Carsons,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Catawba  Co-operative  Dairies,  Inc., 
Hickory 

Central  Motor  Co.,  Hickory 
Charlotte  Casket  Co.,  Charlotte 
Charlotte  Chemical  Labs.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Charlotte  Engraving  Co.,  Charlotte 
Charlotte  Leather  Belting  Co.,  Charlotte 
Charlotte  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
Charlotte 

Charlotte  Venetian  Blind  Mfg.  Co., 
Charlotte 

Charlotte  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
Charlotte 

Cherryville  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  Cherryville 

Cherryville  Laundry,  Cherryville 

Cheek  Dry  Cleaners,  Durham 

City  Dry  Cleaners.  Forest  City 

City  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 

City  Laundry,  Inc.,  Albemarle 

City  Optical  Co.,  Fayetteville 

City  Pressing  Club,  Concord 

Clean-Rite  Cleaners.  Hickory 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  Rocky  Mount 

Colonial  Ice  Co..  Plant  No.  38,  Goldsboro 


Department  Publishes  New 
Industrial  Directory 

A  new  and  greatly  enlarged  Direc¬ 
tory  of  North  Carolina  Manufacturing 
Finns  lias  been  received  from  the 
printer  and  is  now  available  to  the 
public  at  a  nominal  cost  of  $1  per  copy. 

The  427-page,  paper  bound  Directory 
was  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  under  the  direction  of 
statistician  C.  H.  Pritchard.  It  lists 
approximately  5,700  manufacturing 
firms. 

For  the  user’s  ease  in  securing  in¬ 
formation  about  each  firm  listed,  the 
Directory  is  cross-indexed  and  divided 
into  three  sections  separated  by  colored 
dividers.  It  lists  the  establishments 
alphabetically,  geographically,  and  by 
type  of  industry  under  20  main  indus¬ 
trial  classifications  and  108  subsidiary 
groupings,  giving  the  plant  location,  the 
mailing  address,  and  the  official  in 
charge  of  each  firm. 

Copies  may  be  ordered  from  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor, 
Raleigh.  N.  C. 


Concord  Cleaners,  Concord 
Conner  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Cottonsmith  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
Lincolnton 

F.  M.  Craven  Chair  Co.,  Asheboro 
Crescent  Mfg.  Co.,  High  Point 
Creston  Full  Fashion  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 
Charlotte 

Crystal  Laundry,  Concord 
Custom  Chair  Co.,  Statesville 
Delux  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
Dixie  Spindle  &  Flyer  Co.,  Inc. 

Doggett  Lumber  Co.,  Charlotte 
Dun-Rite  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Albemarle 
Durham  Baking  Co.,  Durham 
Durham  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  Durham 
Dy-Dee  Supply  Co..  Winston-Salem 
Eanes  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Stoneville 
Eastern  Chair  Co.,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Easterby  &  Mumaw,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Economy  Printing  Co.,  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  City  Brick  Co.,  Inc., 

Elizabeth  City 

Eureka  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Lincolnton 
Fairfield  Chair  Co.,  Lenoir 
Faith  Cleaners,  Faith 
Family  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
Finer  Full  Fashion  Hosiery  Co.,  Charlotte 
The  Flowers  Co.,  Hickory 
Founders  Furniture  Co.,  Pleasant  Garden 
Frank  Phillips  &  Sam  Thompson,  Engalls 
Fulbright  Cabinet  Co.,  Hickory 
Garris  Dry  Cleaners,  Goldsboro 
Grove  Stone  &  Sand  Co.,  Swannanoa 
.1.  E.  Hanger  of  N.  C.,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Harper  Motor  Co..  Inc.,  Hickory 
Hartline  Dry  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
Hemphill  Cleaners.  Forest  City 
Hickory  Auto  Parts,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Hickory  Bench  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Hickory  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Hickory  Furniture  Shops,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Hickory  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Hickory  Motor  Sales,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Hickory  Steam  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners, 
Inc.,  Hickory 

Hickory  Upholstering  Co..  Inc.,  Hickory 
Highland  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Hillsboro  Dry  Cleaners,  Durham 
Home  Furniture  Co.,  West  Jefferson 
Honeycutt  Upholstering  Co.,  Charlotte 
Hudson  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  Hudson 
Huttig  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Charlotte 
Hy-Lan  Furniture,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Ideal  Chair  Co.,  Inc.,  Lincolnton 
International  Mineral  &  Chemical  Corp., 
Wilmington 

Johnson  Frame  Co.,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Jones  Electric  Repair  Co.,  Charlotte 
Kannapolis  Bakery,  Kannapolis 
Kincaid  Cleaners  &  Dyers.  Bessemer  City 
King-Craft  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc.,  Mint  Hill 
Kirkman  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  High  Point 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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Krispy  Kreme  Doughnut  Co., 
Winston-Salem 

Landis  Dry  Cleaning  &  Pressing,  Landis 
Lawing’s  Mattress  Factory,  Charlotte 
Lee  Dry  Cleaners,  Maiden 
Lee  Steam  Laundry,  Rutherfordton 
Lenoir  Chair  Co.,  Plant  No.  2,  Newton 
Lenoir  Furniture  Corp.,  Lenoir 
Light  House  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  High  Point 
The  Linde  Air  Products  Co.,  Charlotte 
Longview  Cleaners,  Hickory 
M.  &  S.  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
Maple  Springs  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners. 
Hickory 

Marion  Dry  Cleaners,  Marion 
Marion  Steam  Laundry,  Marion 
Mathieson  Alkali  Works,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Messick  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hickory 
Mitchell  &  Becker  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Mitchum  &  Tucker  Candy  Co.,  Charlotte 
Modern  Cleaners,  Newton 
Modern  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Montsinger’s,  Inc.,  Durham 
Morgan  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Black  Mountain 
Morrison  Furniture  &  Fixture  Co.. 
Statesville 

Mooresville  Mills,  Mooresville 
Mooresville  Mills,  Plant  No.  1,  Mooresville 
Mooresville  Mills,  Plant  No.  2.  Mooresville 
Mooresville  Mills,  Plant  No.  3,  Mooresville 
Mooresville  Mills,  Plant  No.  4,  Mooresville 
Mooresville  Mills,  Plant  No.  5,  Mooresville 
Mooresville  Mills,  Plant  No.  6,  Mooresville 
Morganton  Weaving  Co.,  Inc.,  Morganton 
National  Upholstery  Co..  Inc.,  High  Point 
New  Bern  Ice  Plant,  New  Bern 
New  Durham  Dry  Cleaners,  Durham 
Newton  Electric  Laundry  &  Bottling  Plant. 
Newton 

Newton  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Newton 
Nocton  Company,  Asheville 
Nu-Way  Laundry,  Newton 
The  Observer  Printing  House,  Inc., 
Charlotte 

P.  &  P.  Chair  Co.,  Aehboro 
Talmer  Printing  Co.,  Charlotte 
Paramount  Motor  Sales,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Page  Cabinet  Shop,  Albemarle 
Parks-Cramer  Co.,  Charlotte 
Parrish  Bakeries,  Salisbury 
Pecks  Bakery.  Greensboro 
Piedmont  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Hickory 
Piedmont  Mills,  Inc..  Gastonia 
Piedmont  Quarries  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Pless  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  China  Grove 
M.  R.  Pounds  Dry  Cleaning,  Concord 
Powdrell  &  Alexander.  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Quality  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Queen  City  Mattress  &  Upholstering  Co., 
Charlotte 

Rainbow  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
(Continued  on  page  3) 


Employment  Dropped 

Hours  Worked  Showed  Little 
Change  In  Most  Industries 

Employment  decreased  in  12  North  Caro¬ 
lina  manufacturing  industries  during 
February  showed  no  change  in  10  indus¬ 
tries,  and  increased  in  four  industries. 

Manufacturing  industry  as  a  whole  re¬ 
ported  a  fractional  employment  drop  for 
the  sixth  consecutive  month. 

Hours  worked  in  all  manufacturing 
were  slightly  above  the  January  level. 
Average  hourly  earnings  remained  practi¬ 
cally  unchanged,  with  small  increases  and 
tleci’eases  showing  up  in  various  industries. 
Weekly  earnings  increased  fractionally 
due  to  the  slightly  longer  workweek. 

The  workweek  remained  stationary  or 
increased  slightly  in  most  branches  of  the 
textile,  furniture  and  tobacco  industries. 


Slightly  In  February 

One  significant  exception  to  this  was  a  10 
per  cent  decrease  in  hours  worked  in 
woolen  and  worsted  mills.  Even  with  the 
drop,  however,  these  plants  still  were 
averaging  39  hours  a  week,  putting  them 
ahead  of  the  all-industry  average  of  37.4 
hours. 

The  textile  industry  workweek  averaged 
36  hours,  with  some  plants  reporting  5-day 
week  operations  and  others  reporting 
elimination  of  third  shifts.  Cotton  mills, 
rayon  and  silk  mills  and  seamless  hosiery 
mills  averaged  somewhat  longer  work¬ 
weeks  than  in  January,  despite  small  em¬ 
ployment  decreases.  Household  furniture 
factories  also  sustained  employment  losses 
but  operated  on  a  slightly  longer  schedule 
than  in  January. 

Substantial  employment  gains  were  re¬ 
ported  by  most  apparel  manufacturing 
firms.  All  reporting  tobacco  industries 
showed  employment  losses,  with  the  larg¬ 
est  drop  occurring  in  cigarette  factories. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- - PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

February  1949  Compared  with  January  1949 


INDUSTRY 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

All  Manufacturing  .  . . 

$40.36 

—  0.3 

309.1 

—  0.4 

37.0 

noch. 

Durable  Goods  ..  . . . 

.  38.28 

+  0.2 

95.8 

-f  0.3 

40.0 

noch. 

Nondurable  Goods _ 

.  40.72 

—  0.4 

111.6 

—  0.5 

36.5 

+  0.3 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  &  Steel  &  Their  Products _ 

$49.47 

+  1-1 

115.5 

+  2.2 

42.8 

—  1.2 

Electrical  Machinery _  _ 

.  48.66 

+  4.6 

115.9 

+  0.2 

42.0 

+  4.5 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ 

.  47.30 

—  0.1 

110.0 

—  0.1 

43.0 

no  ch. 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products. 

.  33.69 

—  5.8 

81.1 

—  1.0 

41.6 

—  4.8 

Logging  Camps  &  Sawmills _ 

.  33.14 

—  9.4 

80.7 

—  1.3 

41.1 

—  8.1 

Planing  &  Plywood _ 

.  34.46 

—  0.4 

81.5 

—  0.5 

42.3 

+  0.2 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  35.24 

+  0.9 

91.4 

—  0.1 

38.6 

4-  1.0 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg.  35.23 

+  0.9 

92.4 

+  0.1 

38.1 

+  0.8 

Wooden  Containers _ 

.  30.23 

+  2.0 

69.6 

—  2.1 

43.4 

+  4.1 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ 

.  37.13 

—  1.5 

92.3 

+  0.9 

40.2 

—  2.4 

Other  Durable  Goods* _ 

.  48.81 

+  2.4 

120.0 

+  1-2 

40.7 

+  1-2 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ _ 

$40.31 

-  0.3 

111.9 

—  0.5 

36.0 

noch. 

Cotton  Textile  Mills _ 

.  39.98 

+  0.2 

111.4 

+  0.1 

35.9 

+  0.3 

Rayon  &  Silk  Textile  Mills _ 

.  47.09 

+  1.6 

116.2 

—  1.0 

40.5 

+  2.5 

Woolen  &  Worsted  Textile  Mills. 

.  41.13 

—12.7 

105.6 

—  2.9 

39.0 

—10.1 

Knitting  Mills _ _ _ 

.  39.13 

_  2.2 

113.5 

—  2.0 

34.5 

noch. 

Full-fashion  Hosiery _ 

.  48.20 

—  2.3 

130.0 

—  2.0 

37.1 

—  0.3 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ _ 

..  31.15 

-f  0.9 

95.5 

—  1.3 

32.6 

+  2.2 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct  Tex.  (ex.  w&w)... 

..  43.S1 

+  5.1 

114.3 

+  0.7 

38.3 

+  4.4 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products  29.76 

—  1.9 

84.8 

—  0.5 

35.1 

—  1.4 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ 

.  34.93 

—  0.6 

83.0 

+  0.2 

42.1 

—  0.7 

Dairy  Products _ _ _ 

.  39.50 

—  0.8 

85.9 

—  1.0 

46.0 

+  0.2 

Bakery  Products _ _ _ 

_  35.31 

—  0.6 

91.0 

+  1.9 

38.8 

—  2.5 

Beverage  Products _ 

..  36.33 

—  0.6 

77.4 

—  0.5 

46.9 

—  0.2 

Tobacco  Manufactures _ _ _ 

..  39.71 

—  0.1 

118.3 

—  0.3 

33.6 

+  0.3 

Cigarettes  _ 

.  41.39 

—  0.3 

122.4 

—  0.2 

33.8 

noch. 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ 

.  65.17 

—  0.2 

145.3 

—  0.1 

44.9 

4-  0.2 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills 

_  69.87 

—  0.4 

153.2 

noch. 

45.6 

—  0.4 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Products.. 

.  55.65 

+  4.3 

141.5 

+  2.5 

39.3 

4-  1.8 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products . 

.  43.39 

+  0.2 

105.5 

+  0.2 

41.1 

noch. 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst _ 

..  41.30 

—  3.0 

99.8 

—  3.2 

41.4 

4-  0.3 

N  onmanufacturin  g 

Total  _ 

..$35.02 

+  2.9 

88.3 

+  1.1 

39.7 

4-  1.8 

Retail  _ 

..  27.99 

—  0.6 

73.6 

—  0.5 

38.1 

4-  0.3 

Wholesale  . . 

..  49.49 

—  0.7 

112.0 

+  0.6 

44.2 

—  1.3 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning _ 

.  27.21 

—  2.5 

58.6 

—  2.0 

46.4 

—  0.4 

Nonmetallic  Mining  &  Quarries 

..  33.98 

—  3.6 

84.2 

—  0.8 

40.4 

—  2.7 

Trans.,  Com.  &  Other  Pub.  Utilities  48.45 

+  5.1 

117.1 

+  4.2 

41.4 

+  1.0 

Hotels  _ _ _ _ 

..  20.68 

+  2.5 

44.2 

+  2.1 

46.8 

4-  0.4 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants _ 

_  30.16 

+  6.1 

86.8 

—  0.6 

34.8 

4-  7.1 

Insurance  &  Security  Brokerage.. 

..  52.85 

—  1.7 

No 

Hours 

Reported 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg..  . 

..$39.62 

+  0.2 

106.1 

—  0.1 

37.4 

4-  0.3 

*  includes  transportation  (except  auto)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  X  Less  than  0.1  per  cent 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


HONOR  ROLL 


of  the  Maximum  Hour  and  Child  Labor 
Law  were  investigated  by  inspectors  during 
February.  Violations  were  substantiated 
in  eight  of  these  cases  and  compliance  was 
promised.  No  violations  were  found  in  the 
other  five  cases.  Three  additional  com¬ 
plaints  alleging  violation  of  the  Safety  and 
Health  Regulations  were  investigated.  The 
violations  were  substantiated  and  the  in¬ 
spectors  made  the  recommendations  neces¬ 
sary  to  correct  them. 


Wage-Hour  Inspections 

Of  44  establishments  inspected  during 
February  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  Federal  Wage-Hour  Law,  24  had  failed 
to  pay  some  of  their  employees  for  over¬ 
time  worked  in  accordance  with  the  federal 
statute.  Two  instances  each  of  federal 
minimum  wage  (40  cents  an  hour)  and 
child  labor  violations  were  found  and 
corrected. 

Back  wages  totaling  $2,981  were  paid  to 
102  employees  by  20  establishments  during 
the  month.  Payments  were  made  as  the 
result  of  inspections  which  disclosed 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  violations. 


Decline  Noted  in  Employment 
of  Minors 


Fewer  minors  under  18  years  of  age  are 
being  certified  for  employment  this  year 
than  last  year. 

Public  welfare  superintendents  regis¬ 
tered  1,469  minors  in  the  State  during 
January  and  February,  compared  with 
2,448  registrations  during  the  same  two 
months  last  year. 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  at¬ 
tributed  the  decrease  to  the  fact  that 
fewer  jobs  are  available  to  young  people 
now  as  a  result  of  the  general  production 
and  employment  cutbacks  which  have  been 
developing  during  the  last  six  months. 

Only  731  minors  were  registered  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  January,  compared  with  1,407 
in  January  1948.  In  February,  738  employ¬ 
ment  certificates  were  issued  to  minors, 
compared  with  1,041  in  February  1948. 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,008  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile  and  service  establishments  employing 
28,506  workers  were  inspected  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  Safety 
and  Health  Regulations. 

Infractions  of  various  provisions  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  were  found  in  620 
instances.  A  total  of  508  compliances  were 
noted. 


(Continued  from  page  2) 

Reggies,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
Reitzel  Dry  Cleaners,  Newton 
Reliable  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 

High  Point 

Rhodes  Rhyne  Mfg.  Co.,  Indian  Creek 
Plant,  Lincolnton 
Richards  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Rich’s  Furniture,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Ridgeway’s  Opticians,  Inc.,  Greenville 
Ridgeway’s  Opticians,  Raleigh 
Right  Way  Cleaners,  Spindale 
Rockwell  Dry  Cleaners,  Rockwell 


Violations  and  compliances 

were  as 

follows : 

Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

. .  21 

19 

Child  Labor _ 

..  ..  18S 

223 

Time  Records _ 

......  25 

24 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities _ 

......  12 

4 

Sanitation _ 

......  70 

46 

Safety _ 

......  110 

59 

First  Aid _ 

.....  18 

17 

Other _ 

....  176 

115 

Totals  — _ _ 

......  620 

508 

Thirteen  complaints 

alleging 

violations 

Salisbury 


Sanitary  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Sanitary  Laundry,  Forest  City 
Sanitary  Laundry,  Statesville 
Scliachner  Leather  &  Belting,  Charlotte 
Scott  &  Roberts,  Inc.,  Durham 
Service  Cleaners,  R'utherfordton 
Shaw  Manufacturing  Co.,  Charlotte 
Shepherd  Brothers,  Inc.,  Printers, 
Charlotte 

Shirley  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Smith  Novelty  Company,  Albemarle 
Ted  Solomon  Cleaners,  Kannapolis 
South  Atlantic  Waste  Co.,  Charlotte 
Southern  Fixture  Mfg.  Co.,  Greensboro 
Southern  Textile  Banding  Mill,  Charlotte 
Southern  Wipers,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Sperti  Foods,  Inc.,  Beaufort 
Stanly  Dairies,  Inc.,  Albemarle 
Statesville  Steam  Laundry,  Statesville 
Statesville  Upholstering  Co.,  Statesville 
Stokes  Devereux  Cleaners,  Spencer 
Sunshine  Cleaners,  Kannapolis 
Sunshine  Laundry,  China  Grove 
Super  Service  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Superior  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Superior  Stone  Co.,  Raleigh 
Belgrade  Quarry 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  EY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

February  1949,  Compared  with  January,  1949,  and  February,  1948 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 

Net 


INDUSTRY 


All  Mantjfact 
Durable  Goo< 
Nondurable 
Durable  loads 


Electrical 


Logging  Camps  &  Sawmills. 
Planing  &  Plywood _ 


Wooden  Containers 
Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  P 


Nondurable  Goods 
Textile  Mill  Produ 
Cotton  Textile  ' 
Rayon  &  Silk  T( 
Woolen  &  Worst 
Knitting  Mills 


Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

Food  &  Kindred  Products.. . . 

Dairy  Products _ 

Bakery  Products _ _ 

Beverage  Industries - 

Tobacco  Manufactures . . — 


Paper  &  Allied  Products.. 


Feb.  » 
1949 

Jan. 

1949 

Feb. 

1948 

Change 
From 
Jan.  1949 
To 

Feb.  1949 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

Jan. 1949 
To 

Feb.  1949 

Feb.  1948 
To 

Feb.  1949 

. 358.6 

360.2 

3S0.4 

—  1.6 

—  0.4 

—  5.7 

....  83.2 

84.3 

89.2 

—  1.1 

—  1.3 

—  6.7 

.....275,4 

275.9 

291.2 

—  0.5 

—  0.2 

—  5.4 

....  3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

4-  3.4 

.....  4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

—  0.1 

—  2.2 

_  2.2 

.....  5.0 

5.2 

6.6 

—  0.2 

—  3.8 

_ 24.2 

.  33.9 

34.2 

35.0 

—  0.3 

—  0.9 

—  3.1 

.....  28.1 

28.2 

28.4 

—  0.1 

—  0.4 

—  1.1 

.  5.8 

6.0 

6.6 

—  0.2 

—  3.3 

—12.1 

.....  29.8 

30.3 

32.5 

—  0.5 

—  1.7 

—  8.3 

.....  22.5 

23.0 

25.1 

—  0.5 

—  2.2 

—10.4 

.....  3.0 

2.9 

2.6 

+  0.1 

+  3.4 

4-15.4 

4.3 

4.3 

4.9 

—12.2 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

. 209.9 

210.3 

225.1 

—  0.4 

—  0.2 

—  6.8 

. 134.0 

134.7 

143.2 

—  0.7 

—  0.5 

—  6.4 

.....  17.3 

17.7 

17.0 

—  0.4 

—  2.3 

+  1.8 

.....  3.5 

3.5 

4.6 

—23.9 

.....  45.1 

44.3 

49.5 

+  0.8 

+  1.8 

—  8.9 

.....  5.4 

5.4 

5.6 

—  3.6 

!....  8.3 

8.1 

8.4 

+  0.2 

4-  2.5 

—  1.2 

.....  16.6 

16.5 

16.5 

+  0.1 

4-  0.6 

4-  0.6 

....  2.3 

2.3 

2  2 

+  4.5 

.  5.6 

5.6 

5.5 

4-  1.8 

3  2 

3.2 

3.2 

.....  15.5 

15.7 

15.8 

—  0.2 

—  1.3 

—  1.9 

....  12.3 

12.5 

12.4 

—  0.2 

—  1.6 

—  0.8 

7.0 

7.2 

7.3 

—  0.2 

—  2.8 

—  4.1 

.....  5.9 

6.0 

6.1 

—  0.1 

—  1.7 

—  3.3 

....  5.4 

5.5 

5.1 

—  0.1 

—  1.8 

4-  5.9 

...  10.0 

9.9 

10.1 

+  0.1 

4-  1.0 

—  1.0 

....  2.7 

2.7 

2.9 

—  6.9 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

f  Includes  transportation  equipment  (except  auto),  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous 
metals  and  their  products. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

»  Preliminary. 
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State  Building  Total  $7,234,122  in  February 


Permits  far  1,223  building  projects  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $7,231,322  were  issued  by 
public  officials  in  76  North  Carolina  cities 
and  towns  during  February. 

Last  month’s  figure  was  $843,000  higher 
than  the  total  for  January  and  $1,655,000 
above  the  February  1948  figure. 

Charlotte  led  all  reporting  cities  with 
estimated  costs  totaling  $1,710,900.  Dur¬ 
ham  was  second  with  $704,055  and  Greens¬ 
boro  third  with  $507,310. 

The  76  cities  and  towns  reported  $3,714,- 
406  in  nonresiderrtial  building  permits  and 
$3,516,916  in  housing  permits.  Both  figures 
include  approximately  $500,000  for  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations  and  repairs. 

The  490  housing  projects  authorized  in 
garages,  19  commercial  garages  and  service 
stations,  four  churches,  and  six  amusement 
places. 

February  will  house  600  families.  They 
included  442  single-family  dwellings,  of 
which  the  average  estimated  cost  was 
$5,345 ;  22  duplexes,  five  apartment 

projects  and  21  dwellings  built  in  con¬ 
junction  with  shops. 

The  nonresidential  permits  included  49 
stores,  15  factories  and  workshops,  eight 
office  buildings,  four  educational  buildings, 


two  institutional  buildings.  70  private 
garages,  19  commercial  garages  nd  service 
stations,  4  churches,  and  6  amusement 
places. 


HONOR  ROLL 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

Taggart’s  Dry  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
The  Terrell  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Tomlinson  of  High  Point,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Tliomasville  Cabinet  Works,  Thomasville 
Truck  and  Auto  Service,  Inc..  Hickory 
True-Ade  Bottling  Co.  of  Charlotte,  Inc., 
Charlotte 

United  Aero  Service,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
D.  T.  Vance  Mica  Co..  Plumtree 
Buck  Spears  &  Plumtree  Plants 
Vance,  Flynt,  and  Vance,  Crossnore 
Virginia-Carolina  Chem.  Corp.,  Charlotte 
Virginia-Carolina  Chem.  Corp.,  New  Bern 
Virginia  Mills,  Inc.,  Swepsonville 
Walker  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Waynesville  Printing  Co.,  Waynesville 
Wilson- Whitener  Co.,  High  Point 
Youngs,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Young  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Norwood 
A.  M.  E.  Zion  Publishing  House 
Willis  S.  Wright,  Elizabeth  City 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

February  1948  and  February  1949 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Feb.  1948 

Feb.  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

Feb.  1948  Feb.  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  

720 

1,009 

+  40.2 

$5,046,1171  $6,229,807 

+23.5 

Residential  buildings _  _ 

362 

100 

258 

370 

169 

470 

+  2.2 
+  69.0 
+  82.2 

2,496,806  2,503,447 

1,998,926|  2,822,929 

550,385|  903,431 

+  0.3 
+41.2 
+  64.1 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs... 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

January  1949  and  February  1949 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Jan. 1949 

Feb.  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

Jan.  1949 

Feb.  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  - 

1,060 

1,009 

—  4.8 

$4,749,331 

$6,229,807 

+  31.2 

Residential  buildings 

523 

370 

—  29.3 

3,032,583 

986,567 

731.181 

2,503,447 

2,822,929 

903,431 

—  17.4 
+186.1 

+  23.7 

144 

169 

+  17.4 
+  19.6 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs... 

393 

470 

Apprentice  Directors  Meet 

Officials  of  state  apprenticeship  agencies 
and  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  held  a  2-day 
meeting  in  Washington  last  month  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  of  furnishing  more  complete  and 
uniform  information  on  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  activities  throughout  the  nation. 

Eight  states  were  represented  at  the 
meeting.  They  were :  California,  Florida, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon  and  Wisconsin. 

North  Carolina  was  represented  by 
Clarence  Beddingfield,  director  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  apprenticeship  training  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor,  and 
C.  H.  Pritchard,  director  of  the  division 
of  statistics  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 


Type  of  February  Building 
Construction  in  26  Re¬ 
porting  Cities 

Bldgs.  for  Which 
Permits  Were 


Issned 

TYPE  OF  B1DG. 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures _ 328  $1,898,647 

Two-family  structures _  21  150,500 

Single-family  &  two-family  struc.  19  384,300 

Three-  &  four-family  structures  1  20,000 

Five  or  more  family  structures..  1  50,000 


TOTAL _  370  $2,503,447 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places.  3  $  208,500 

Churches  - _ 4  136,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  etc _  12  426,850 

Garages,  commercial _  12  205,700 

Garages,  private _ _  _ .  60  27,675 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  4  26,925 

Institutional  buildings  ....  1  62,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks..  6  754,500 

Educational  buildings _  3  271,792 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  offices _  19  5,775 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  30  677,542 

All  other  nonresidential  buildings  15  19,670 


TOTAL _ 169  $2,822,929 

Additions,  Alterations,  &  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 346  $  421,739 

To  nonhousekeeping  res.  bldgs...  18  8,330 

To  nonresidential  buildings _ 106  473,362 


TOTAL  470  $  903,431 


SUMMARY  OF  FEBRUARY  1949  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  February  1948  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


No.  of 

Build- 
I  ings 


TOTAL 


1,009 


103. 

108. 

113. 

117. 

120. 

123. 

125. 

128. 

130. 

133. 

134. 

141. 

142. 
14  6. 
150. 
162. 
169. 
171. 
175. 
177. 
180. 
187. 
190. 

196. 

197. 

198. 


Asheville 

Burlington  _ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord _ _ 

Durham _ 


Elizabeth  City  . 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia _ 

Goldsboro _ 

Greensboro _ 

Greenville _ 

Hickory _ _ 

High  Point _ 

Kinston _ 

Lexington _ 

New  Bern _ 

Raleigh  — 


Reidsville _ 

Rocky  Mount  _. 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby  _ 

Statesville  _ 

Thomasville— 
Wilmington 
Wilson _ 


Winston-Salem 


44 

36 

143 

14 
58 

15 
114 


23 

122 

6 

14 

65 

17 

19 

22 

49 

9 

27 

33 

9 

5 

67 

13 

85 


*  No  report  received. 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

New  NonResidenfial 

Additions 

,  Altera- 

Estimated  Cost  oi  All 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Buildings 

tions  and  Repairs 

Construction  Work 

Feb.  1948 

Feb.  1949|Feb.  1948 

Feb.  1949 

Feb.  1948 

Feb.  1949 

Feb.  1948|Feb.  1949 

Feb.  1948|Feb.  1949 

$2.496,806|$2,503,447 

474 

466 

$1.998,926|$2,822,929 

$550,385 

$903,431 

$5,046,117 

$6,229,807 

13,800 

60,650 

5 

9 

37,355 

14,685 

28,996 

38,916 

80,151 

114,251 

18,400 

27,885 

5 

5 

42,036 

56,370 

13,800 

36,750 

74,236 

121,005 

273,250 

720,100 

49 

138 

392,335 

888,692 

60,903 

102,108 

726,488 

1,710,900 

17,000 

37,500 

4 

7 

110,500 

37,000 

2,100 

8,500 

129,600 

83,000 

733,750 

258,100 

142 

32 

12,100 

372,830 

139,245 

73,125 

885,095 

704,055 

6,200 

3,700 

2 

2 

100 

13,450 

1,600 

6,350 

7,900 

23,500 

69,700 

278,500 

16 

78 

16,450 

41,575 

7,000 

18,930 

93,150 

339,005 

34,300 

9 

53,300 

,97  non 

* 

27,500 

34,500 

6 

6 

32,400 

6,800 

95,700 

34’, 300 

162,600 

286,216 

79,100 

58 

14 

1,007.550 

216,460 

49,813 

211,750 

1,343,579 

507,310 

21,500 

39,000 

3 

6 

12.000 

33,500 

39  000 

49,000 

29,400 

8 

6 

6,000 

94,500 

21,700 

35,518 

76,700 

159,418 

467,700 

52,200 

73 

8 

8,575 

40,739 

14,700 

33,304 

490,975 

126,243 

35,000 

47,400 

5 

8 

3,000 

90,600 

5,750 

38,000 

143,750 

37,500 

54,500 

9 

15 

30,500 

90,600 

35,250 

3,950 

103,250 

149,050 

5  0,000 

8 

21  4  non 

5  Q25 

207,190 

195,310 

36 

34 

136,000 

102,'  100 

17,975 

6,000 

361,165 

303,410 

24,300 

20,000 

7 

6 

50,500 

7,050 

24  300 

77  KpO 

35,500 

65,300 

6 

10 

5.000 

3,300 

10,500 

23,200 

51I000 

9L800 

30,000 

48,000 

7 

8 

21,225 

8,640 

10,100 

20,605 

61,325 

77,245 

35,400 

57,000 

8 

7 

1,500 

326,800 

36,900 

383,800 

31,500 

5,500 

9 

2 

400 

35,000 

38,000 

36,200 

69,900 

76,700 

34,900 

68,372 

4 

7 

100,000 

40,250 

24,903 

92,790 

159,803 

201,412 

7,200 

35,  l  UU 

3 

9 

3,000 

1,300 

67,000 

9,700 

77,200 

46,700 

235,730 

41 

—  - . - 

50,538 

31,310 

* 

317,578 
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160  FIRMS  RECEIVE  STATE  SAFETY  AWARD  DURING  APRIL 


The  Department  of  Labor’s  Certificate 
of  Safety  Achievement  last  month  was 
awarded  to  160  Tar  Heel  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  which  qualified  by  making  the 
required  reductions  in  their  accident  rates 
during  the  year  1948.  Firms  receiving  the 
award  during  April  were  : 

American  Enka  Corporation,  Enka 
American  Suppliers,  Inc.,  Durham 
Division,  Durham 
American  Utilization  Co.,  Gastonia 
American  Yarn  &  Processing  Co., 
American  Plant.  Mount  Holly 
Madora  Plant,  Mount  Holly 
Nelson  Plant,  Mount  Holly 
Rush  Plant,  Mount  Holly 
Spur  Fibres,  Inc.,  Mount  Holly 
Union  Plant,  Maiden 
J.  Clyde  Arrowood  Mfg.  Concrete 
Products,  Lincolnton 
Atlas  Plywood  Corp.,  Plymouth  Plant, 
Plymouth 

Averett  &  Ledbetter  Roofing  &  Heating  Co., 
Charlotte 

P,alston  Yarn  Mills,  Inc.,  Lincolnton 
Sid  Barnette  Machine  Shop,  Pisgah  Forest 
Bamhardt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Charlotte 
Baxter-Kelly  &  Faust,  Inc.,  Stoneville 
Belvedere  Hosiery  Co.,  Charlotte 
Blankenship  Cleaners,  Statesville 
Blue  Bell,  Inc.,  Lenoir 
Bob’s  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Co., 
Concord 

,T.  N.  Boone  &  Fred  Jarrett, 

Boonford 

Brannon’s  Cleaners,  Mooresville 
Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp., 
Winston-Salem 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation, 

Belmont  Weaving  Plant,  Burlington 
Cascade  Plant.  Mooresville 
Cetwick  Throwing  Plant,  Asheboro 
Cloth  Finishing  Plant,  Burlington 
Flint  No.  2,  East  Gastonia 
Greensboro  Weaving  Plant.  Greensboro 
Hillcrest  Throwing  Plant,  High  Point 
Lexington  Rayon  Plant,  Lexington 
Mayfair  Plant,  Burlington 
Ossipee  Weaving  Plant,  Elon  College 
Oxford  Plant,  Oxford 
Plaid  Mills  Plant,  Burlington 
Randleman  Hosiery  Plant,  Iiandleman 
Ranlo  Plant,  Gastonia 
Robeson  Plant,  St  Pauls 
Steele  Plant,  Cordova 
St.  Pauls  Rayon  Plant,  St.  Pauls 
Vamoco  Plant,  Franklinton 
Wadesboro  Hosiery  Plant,  Wadesboro 
Yarn  Dyeing  Plant,  Burlington 
Caldwell  Furniture,  Inc.,  Lenoir 
Camel  City  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Co., 
Winston-Salem 

Carolina  Aluminum  Co.,  Badin 


Carolina  Cleaners,  Chapel  Hill 
Carolina  Mirror  Corp..  North  Wilkesboro 
Carolina  Mills,  Inc.,  Plant  No.  2, 

Newton 

A.  B.  Carter,  Inc.,  Knotter  &  Traveler 
Division,  Gastonia 

Carteret  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Morehead  City 
Chadbourn  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Charlotte  News  Publishing  Co.  and  Char¬ 
lotte  Typographical  Union  No.  33S, 
Charlotte 

Chase  Bag  Co.,  Reidsville 
Chatham  Novelties  Co.,  Siler  City 
City  Dry  Cleaners.  Mooresville 
Clifton  &  Preston  Buchanan,  Estatoe 
Collins  &  Aikman  Corp.,  Plant  E,  Ca-Vel 
Colonial  Ice  Co.,  Plant  No.  47,  Fayetteville 
Concord  Telephone  Co.,  Concord 
Cone  Finishing  Co.,  Granite  Plant, 

Haw  River 

Dixie  Bag  Co.,  Charlotte 
Drexel  Furniture  C’o., 

Plant  No.  1,  Drexel 


100  Largest  Firms  Employ  40 
Per  Cent  of  State’s 
Factory  Workers 

At  least  40  per  cent  of  all  factory 
workers  in  North  Carolina  are  employed 
by  the  100  largest  Tar  Heel  manufacturing 
firms. 

The  40  per  cent  estimate  was  obtained 
from  a  compilation  of  data  published  in 
the  Department’s  Directory  of  North 
Carolina  Manufacturing  Finns,  which  lists 
some  5.700  manufacturing  plants.  The 
State  has  40  corporations  each  of  which 
employs  more  than  1,000  workers.  An 
additional  66  firms  employ  more  than  500 
workers  each.  Total  employment  in  the  38 
largest  manufacturing  firms  amounted  to 
approximately  129,000  last  January. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  supply  of  2.500 
Directories  ordered  printed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  was  sold  last  month  within 
two  weeks  following  announcement  of 
publication.  A  large  number  of  orders 
continue  to  be  received  daily. 

The  427-page  volume,  which  sells  for  a 
nominal  price  of  $1.  lists  the  5,700  manu¬ 
facturing  firms  alphabetically  by  town  and 
county  of  location,  and  by  industry  classi¬ 
fication.  It  also  gives  the  mailing  address 
and  official  in  charge  of  each  plant.  The 
three  sections  of  the  Directory  are  cross- 
indexed  for  ease  in  securing  information 
about  each  firm  listed.  Copies  may  be 
ordered  from  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 


Plant  No.  3,  Morganton 
Plant  No.  5,  Morganton 
It.  W.  Eldridge  Co.,  Charlotte 
Endless  Belt  Corp.,  Pisgah  Forest 
Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co., 

Plant  No.  4,  Durham 
Plant  No.  5,  Erwin 
Plant  No.  6,  Durham 
Erlanger  Mills,  Inc.,  Lexington 
Erwin-Lambeth,  Inc-.,  Thomasville 
Fail-field  Chair  Co.,  Lenoir 
Firestone  Textiles,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Foremost  Dairies,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Henderson  Hanger  Co.,  Henderson 
Hickory  Chair  Co.,  Hickory 
Hickory  Mfg.  Co.,  Hickory 
The  Hill  Bakery,  Chapel  Hill 
Home  Bakery,  Statesville 
Home  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Co., 
Winston-Salem 
Hudson  Hosiery  Co., 

Plant  No.  1,  Charlotte 
Plant  No.  2,  Oakhurst,  Charlotte 
Plant  No.  3,  Shelby 
B.  F.  Huntley  Furniture  Co., 
Winston-Salem 

Ic-ard  Cordage  Mfg.  Co.,  Icard 
Ingrams  Cleaners,  Mooresville 
Johnson  Hosiery  Mills,  Hickory 
Kemy  Specialty  Furniture  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Kendall  Mills,  Thrift  Plant.  Paw  Creek 
A.  C.  Lawrance  Leather  Co.,  England 
Walton  Division.,  Hazelwood 
Lincoln  County  News,  Inc.,  Lincolnton 
Longview  Hosiery  Mills,  Hickory 
•  Lovelace- Johnston  Mfg.  Co.,  Wendell 
Mayhew’s  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Mooresville 
Mooresville  Laundry,  Mooresville 
Morgan  Candy  Mfg.  Co.,  Hickory 
Morgan  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Richmond 
Plant,  Laurel  Hill 
National  Veneer  Co.,  Lenoir 
Nelly  Bee  Products,  Hickory 
Newton  Glove  Mfg.  Co.,  Newton 
Old  Dominion  Box  Co., 

Kinston  Plant,  Kinston 
Conover  Plant,  Conover 
Osborne  Lumber  Co.,  Canton 
Piedmont  Fabrics,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Quality  Cleaners,  Statesville 
Quality  Cleaners,  Goldsboro 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem, 

Air  Conditioning  Department 

Chemical  Division 

Engineering  Division 

Main  Office  Building 

No.  1  Cigarette 

No.  1  Redrying 

No.  2  Redrying 

No.  8  Classing  and  Picking 

No.  8  Machine  Stemming 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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51. !'.  Hail  Tiny  Fraction  of 
nation’s  Strike  Losses 
Last  Year 

Industrial  Accidents  Caused 
Nearly  Ten  Times  as  Many 
Lost  Man-Days  as  Strikes 

North  Carolina  was  40tli  among  the  48 
United  States  in  the  number  of  industrial 
workers  involved  in  strikes  last  year. 

The  State  took  37tli  place  in-  the  number 
of  days  idle  due  to  strikes  and  28tli  place 
in  the  number  of  strikes. 

There  were  22  small,  short-lived  work 
stoppages  in  North  Carolina  during  1948. 
They  involved  a  total  of  only  2600  workers 
and  resulted  in  a  loss  of  59,400  man-days 
of  work. 

In  sharp  contrast,  on-the-job  accidents 
suffered  by  workers  in  North  Carolina 
industries  resulted  in  a  loss  of  538,626 
man-days  of  work.  Industrial  accidents 
caused  nearly  ten  times  as  many  idle  days 
as  did  strikes. 

Expressed  in  percentages,  only  0.1  per 
cent  of  the  American  workers  on  strike 
during  1948  were  Tar  Heels.  Less  than  0.2. 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s  man-days  idle  on 
account  of  strikes  were  lost  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  record  for  1948  speaks  eloquently 
for  itself.  Labor  and  management  in  this 
State  have  continued  to  co-operate  whole¬ 
heartedly  for  production  and  for  industrial 
peace.  The  record  first  of  all  is  a  tribute 
to  their  intelligence,  restraint,  and  mutual 
good  will.  It  also  proves  once  again  the 
immense  value  of  the  work  done  by  the 
State  Conciliation  Service,  which  handled 
more  than  200  labor-management  relations 
cases  during  the  year,  of  which  only  22  re¬ 
sulted  in  strikes. 


“Judgment  is  likely  to  be  wrong  unless 
supported  by  the  painful  business  of 
listening  to  the  insufferable  person  who 
has  the  impudence  to  disagree  with  you, 
of  giving  full  weight  to  evidence  which 
may  knock  your  favorite  theory  into  a 
cocked  hat  and  which  may  show  those 
whom  you  regard  as  detestable  heretics  to 
be  partly  right.” — Sir  Norman  Angell. 


Industries  Report  March  Employment  Drop 


7,000  Textile,  Lumber  and 
Furniture  Workers 
Laid  Off 

Employment  in  North  Carolina  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  dropped  2.1  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  March  as  industry  laid  off  some  7,400 
workers. 

Widespread  employment  decreases  were 
reported  in  textiles  (5,000  workers  laid 
off),  lumber  (1,300  laid  off),  furniture 
(700  laid  off),  machinery,  iron  and  steel, 
and  stone,  clay  and  glass  products. 

Employment  levels  held  firm  in  apparel 
manufacturing,  dairy,  bakery  and  beverage 
products,  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  and 
chemical  products. 

Pulp  and  paper  mills  reported  a  1.7  per 
cent  rise  in  employment.  Printing  and 
publishing  firms  showed  an  increase  of 
1.9  per  cent. 


Employment  in  all  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  last  month  was  nine  per  cent 
below  the  level  of  March  1948.  About  35,- 
000  Tar  Heel  manufacturing  workers  have 
been  laid  off  since  March  1948. 

Industrial  wages  were  affected  very 
little  by  the  employment  losses.  Hourly 
earnings  in  manufacturing  held  firm  at 
$1.09.  while  weekly  earnings  dropped  1.2 
per  cent  to  $39.88  due  to  a  1.4  per  cen-t 
decline  in  the  work-week. 

Hours  worked  ranged  from  a  low  of  32 
per  week  in  seamless  hosiery  mills  to  47.3 
in  beverage  plants.  The  textile  workweek 
averaged  35.2,  hours,  furniture  38.3,  lum¬ 
ber  41.4.  All  manufacturing  averaged  36.5 
hours. 

Nonmanufacturing  industries  operated 
an-  average  of  40.5  hours  a  week.  Hourly 
earnings  were  88.3  cents.  Weekly  earnings 
increased  2.4  per  cent  to  an  average  of 
$35.75. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

March  1949  Compared  with  February  1949 


INDUSTRY 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

All  Manufacturing  . . . 

—  1.2 

109.2 

no  ch. 

36.5 

— 

1.4 

Durable  Goods  . . 

.  38.15 

—  0.3 

96.4 

+  0.5 

39.6 

— 

0.8 

Nondurable  Goods  . . . 

40.17 

—  1.4 

111.5 

—  0.2 

36.0 

— 

1.4 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  &  Steel  &  Their  Products . 

$48.30 

_  2  2 

113.5 

—  1.6 

42.5 

0.7 

Electrical  Machinery . 

48.47 

—  0.4 

120.7 

+  4.1 

40.2 

— 

4.3 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

.  46.74 

—  1.2 

110.3 

+  0.3 

42.4 

— 

1.4 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products. 

.  33.91 

+  1,3 

81.8 

+  1-4 

41.4 

— 

0.2 

Logging  Camps  &  Sawmills . 

.  33.84 

+  2.9 

81.5 

+  1-4 

41.5 

+ 

1.5 

Planing  &  Plywood . . 

.  34.02 

—  0.8 

82.4 

+  1.6 

41.3 

— 

2.4 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  35.27 

+  0.1 

92.0 

+  0.3 

38.3 

— 

0.3 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg, 

.  35.23 

+  0.1 

93.2 

+  0.5 

37.8 

— 

0.5 

"Wooden  Containers  . . 

.  30.43 

+  0.7 

70.3 

+  1.0 

43.3 

— 

0.2 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ 

_  30.26 

—  2.3 

90.1 

—  2.4 

40,3 

+ 

0.2 

Other  Durable  Goods* . 

.  47.58 

—  2.5 

119.0 

—  0.8 

40.0 

1.7 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . . . 

.$39.33 

—  2.5 

111.8 

—  0.2 

35.2 

2.2 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

.  38.91 

—  2.6 

111.4 

no  ch. 

34.9 

— 

2.8 

Rayon  &  Silk  Textile  Mills . . 

.  43.21 

—  8.2 

115.9 

—  0.3 

37.3 

— 

7.9 

IV.  &  W.  Textile  Mills . 

.  47.10 

+  14.6 

109.2 

+  3.5 

43.1 

+  10.5 

Knitting  Mills  . 

.  38.83 

—  1.0 

113.4 

—  0.4 

34.2 

— 

0.9 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  . . 

.  47.64 

—  1.2 

129.1 

—  0.7 

36.9 

— 

0.5 

Seamless  Hosiery  . 

.  30.43 

—  2.1 

95.2 

—  0.4 

32.0 

— 

1.5 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (ex  w&w)... 

.  42.59 

—  2.9 

113.4 

—  0,8 

37.5 

— 

2.3 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod _ 

.  29.84 

—  0.2 

84.9 

+  0.1 

35.1 

— 

0.3 

Food  &  Kindred  Products . 

.  35.44 

+  1-4 

83.7 

+  0.7 

42.4 

+ 

0.7 

Dairy  Products  . . 

.  38.75 

—  1.9 

8S.9 

+  3.5 

43.6 

5.2 

Bakery  Products  . 

.  35.61 

+  0.6 

.  90.9 

no  ch. 

39.2 

+ 

0.8 

Beverage  Products  . 

.  36.76 

+  1-2 

77.6 

+  0.3 

47.3 

+ 

0.9 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . 

.  43.11 

+  8.6 

117.4 

—  0.8 

36.7 

+ 

9.2 

Cigarettes  . 

.  44.81 

+  8.3 

121.4 

—  0.8 

36.9 

+ 

9.2 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ 

.  64.56 

—  0.9 

146.1 

+  0.6 

44.2 

— 

1.6 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills. 

.  69.19 

—  1.0 

154.1 

+  0.6 

44.9 

— 

1.5 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Products... 

_  55.47 

—  0.2 

141.3 

no  ch. 

39.4 

+ 

0.3 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products . 

.  43.66 

+  0.6 

105.1 

—  0.4 

41.6 

+ 

1.2 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsj . - . 

40.07 

—  3.6 

101.1 

+  0.2 

39.6 

3.9 

Nonman  ufacturing 

+  2.4 

8S.3 

+  0.5 

40.5 

+ 

2.0 

Retail  . 

.  27.62 

—  1.3 

72.8 

—  1.1 

38.0 

no  ch. 

Wholesale  . 

.  4S.98 

—  1.1 

111.1 

—  0.8 

44.1 

— 

0.2 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning . 

.  27.59 

-{■"  0.4 

59.9 

+  1-2 

46.1 

— 

0.6 

Nonmetallic  Mining  &  Quarries . 

.  36.69 

+  8.0 

85.9 

+  2.0 

42.7 

+ 

5.7 

Trans.,  Com.  &  Other  Pub.  Utilities  47.98 

—  1.0 

116.3 

—  0.7 

41.3 

0.2 

Hotels  . 

.  20.00 

—  1.6 

42.2 

—  2.1 

47.4 

+ 

0.4 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants . 

.  34. SI 

+15.4 

93.5 

+  7.7 

37.2 

+ 

6.9 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage. 
Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg . 

.  53.33 
.$39.33 

+  0.2 
—  0.7 

No 

106.1 

Hours 
+  0.1 

Reported 

37.1 

0.8 

*  Includes  transportation  (except  auto)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  X  Less  than  0.1  per  cent. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

Inspections  were  made  in  877  manufac¬ 
turing,  mercantile  and  service  establish¬ 
ments  during  March  to  check  upon  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  North  Carolina  Labor 
Laws  and  the  safety  and  health  regula¬ 
tions. 

The  inspected  establishments  employed 
25.534  workers. 

Infractions  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
were  found  in  1,162  instances.  Compliance 
with  inspectors’  recommendations  was  re¬ 
ported  in  1122  instances. 

Violations  and  compliances  noted  were 
as  follows : 


Viola- 

•  Gomplir 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law . . 

_  25 

28 

Child  Labor _ 

. . .  332 

310 

Time  Records _ 

. .  44 

38 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities  _ 

_  11 

7 

Sanitation  _ 

_  91 

61 

Seats  _ 

5 

Safety  . . . 

. . .  267 

163 

First  Aid _ 

_  35 

17 

Other  _ _ _ 

_  355 

293 

Total  _ 

......  1.162 

922 

Three  complaints 

alleging 

Maximum 

Hour  and  Child  Labor  Law  violations  were 
investigated  during  March.  Violations  were 
found  in  all  three  cases  and  immediate 
compliance  was  promised.  Investigation  of 
an  additional  complaint  failed  to  reveal 
the  alleged  violations  of  safety  and  health 
regulations. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

Fifty-three  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  during  March  to  determine  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

Violations  of  the  overtime  provision  were 
found  in  29  of  the  linns  inspected.  Two 
additional  establishments  were  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  both  the  overtime  and  minimum 
wage  provisions.  One  firm  was  in  violation 
of  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Public 
Contracts  Act.  The  remaining  21  establish¬ 
ments  were  in  compliance  with  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

A  total  of  $8,065.05  was  paid  in  back 
wages  to  200  employees  by  29  establish¬ 
ments  during  the  month.  The  back  wages 
were  paid  as  the  result  of  inspections 
which  revealed  overtime  and  minimum 
wage  violation's. 

Public  Contracts  Total  $4,888,- 
365  During  First  Quarter  of  ’49 

Government  orders  for  goods  valued  at 
$4,888,365  were  received  by  North  Caro¬ 
lina  manufacturers  and  dealers  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year. 

North  Carolina’s  first  quarter  total  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  $80,000  the  value  of  contracts 
let  in  this  State  during  the  fourth  quarter 
of  194S. 

Textiles  and  apparel  orders  totaled 
$3,154,069  for  the  three  months.  Tobacco 
products  amounted  to  $1,595,319.  Other 
orders  placed  with  Tar  Heel  firms  were  for 
$49,500  worth  of  furniture  and  wood 
products,  $25,133  worth  of  printing  and 
publishing,  $14. 64b  worth  of  chemical 
products,  transportation  equipment  valued 
at  $13,772,  and  $11,958  worth  of  metal 
products.  Additional  orders  were  placed 
for  $23,974  worth  of  “miscellaneous”  goods. 


160  Firms  Receive  Safety  Award 
During  April 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

No.  8  Plug  Department 
No.  9  Metal  Can  Department 
No.  42  Granulating  Department 
No.  43  and  65  S.  P.  A. 

No.  60  S.  P.  A. 

No.  64  Metal  Can  Department 
No.  64  Smoking  Department 
No.  65  Machine  Shop 
No.  256  S.  P.  D. 

No.  256  Smoking  Department 
Ritch  Face  Veneer  Co.,  High  Point 
Rosemary  Mfg.  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids 
Royle  &  Pilkington  Co.,  Hazelwood 
Ruby  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Sears  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  Siler  City 
Sicelog  Mfg.  Co.,  Lexington 
Sineath,  Inc.,  Goldsboro 
Sloan’s  Cleaners,  Stokesville 
Smith  Dry  Cleaners,  Statesville 
Smith  &  Prevost  Dry  Cleaners,  Chapel  Hill 
Spruce  Pine  Mining  Co..  Spruce  Pine 
Standard  Chair  Co.. 

Plant  No.  1.  Thomasville 
Plant  No.  3,  Thomasville 


Stoneville  Furniture  Co.,  Stoneville 
Terry  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Thomas  &  Parsley,  Spruce  Pine 
Thomasville  Chair  Co.,  Thomasville 
Plant  B 
Plant  C 
Plant  D 
Plant  F 
Plant  G 
riant  L 

Thomasville  Upholstering  Co.,  Thomasville 
Tri-County  Tire  and  Recapping  Co., 
Spruce  Pine 

Twin  Village  Laundry  &  Cleaners, 

Chapel  Hill 

University  Cleaners,  Chapel  Hill 
Wennonah  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Lexington 
Western  Carolina  Publishing  Co., 
Lincolnton 

Western  Electric  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
A.  W.  Wheeler  &  Son,  Inc.,  Brevard 
White’s  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Inc., 
Goldsboro 

Williamston  Peanut  Co.,  Williamston 
Wilson’s  Cleaners,  Morganton 
Wrenn  Hosiery  Co.,  Thomasville 
Young  Novelty  Co.,  Mocksville 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

March  1949,  Compared  with  February  1949  and  March  1948 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


Net 

Change  Per  Cent  Chg.  From 


INDUSTRY 

Mar. » 
1949 

Feb. 

1949 

Mar. 

1948 

From 
Feb.  1949 
To 

Mar.  1949 

Feb.  1949  Mar.  1948 
To  To 

Mar.  1949  Mar.  1949 

All  Manufacturing* . . 

...351.2 

358.6 

385.9 

—  7.4 

—  2.1 

—  9.0 

Durable  Goods  . 

...  S0.7 

S3. 2 

92  2 

—  2.5 

—  3.0 

—12.5 

Nondurable  Goods  . 

...270.5 

275.4 

293.7 

—  4.9 

—  l.S 

—  7.9 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  &  Steel  &  Their  Products . 

...  2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

—  0.1 

—  3.3 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

...  4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

—  0.1 

_  2.2 

—  4.3 

Electrical  Machinery . 

...  4.9 

5.0 

6.7 

—  0.1 

—  2.0 

—26.9 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products . 

...  32.6 

33.9 

37.8 

—  1.3 

—  3.8 

—13.8 

Logging  Camps  &  Sawmills..... . 

...  27.0 

28.1 

31.0 

—  1.1 

—  3.9 

—12.9 

Planing  &  Plywood . . . 

5.8 

6.8 

—  0.2 

—  3.4 

—17.6 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products.. 

...  29.1 

29.S 

32.4 

—  0.7 

—  2.3 

—10.2 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspgs.. 

...  21.8 

22.5 

24.9 

—  0.7 

—  3.1 

—12.4 

Wooden  Containers . . 

...  3.1 

3.0 

2.8 

+  0.1 

+  3.3 

+10.7 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products . 

...  4.1 

4.3 

5.1 

—  0.2 

—  4.7 

—19.6 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 

...204.9 

209.9 

227.2 

—  5.0 

—  2.4 

—  9.8 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

...130.1 

134  !) 

144.9 

—  3.9 

—  2.9 

—10.2 

Rayon  &  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

...  16.8 

17.3 

17.3 

—  0.5 

—  2.9 

—  2.9 

Woolen  &  Worsted  Textile  Mills.... 

...  3.5 

3.5 

4.7 

—25.5 

Knitting  Mills  . 

...  44.5 

45.1 

49.8 

—  0.6 

—  1.3 

—10.6 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (ex  w&w) . 

...  5.3 

5.4 

5.6 

—  0.1 

—  1.9 

—  5.4 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products.. 

...  S.3 

8.3 

8.4 

—  1.2 

16.6 

16.6 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

—  0.6 

2.3 

2.3 

9!  9 

+  4.5 

...  5.6 

5.6 

5.5 

+  1.8 

Beverage  Industries  . 

...  3.2 

3.2 

3.3 

—  3.0 

15.5 

15.5 

16.0 

—  3.1 

...  12.3 

12.3 

12.5 

—  1.6 

Paper  &  Allied  Products . 

...  7.1 

7.0 

r*  O 

i  .O 

+  0.1 

+  1-4 

—  2.7 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills 

._  6.0 

5.9 

6.1 

+  0.1 

+  J--7 

—  1.6 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries.... 

..  575 

.1.4 

5.2 

+  0.1 

+  1.9 

■+■ 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products . 

...  10.0 

10.0 

10.1 

—  1.0 

Other  Nondurable  GoodsJ . 

..  2.7 

2.7 

2.9 

—  6.9 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  ot  the  month. 

t  Includes  transportation  equipment  (except  auto),  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous 
metals  and  their  products. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products  ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

»  Preliminary. 
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State  Building  Totals  $8,209,812  in  March 


Permits  for  1,506  building  projects  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $8,209,812  were  issued  by 
public  officials  in  81  Tar  Heel  cities  and 
towns  during  March. 

Total  value  of  the  March  permits  was 
nearly  $1,000,000  higher  than  the  February 
estimate,  but  was  about  $4  000,000  lower 
than  the  total  of  March,  1948. 

Raleigh  led  all  reporting  cities  with  es¬ 
timated  building  costs  totaling  $1,464,646. 
A  permit  was  issued  in  Raleigh  for  con¬ 
struction  of  an  engineering  laboratory  at 
State  College  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.- 
245.000.  Charlotte  ran  a  close  second  with 
costs  totaling  $1,464,061.  Burlington  took 
third  place  with  $711,344  and  Winston- 
Salem  was  fourth  with  $571,366.  No  other 
cities  reported  costs  of  more  than  $500,000. 

The  number  of  single-family  dwellings 
authorized  last  month  was  33  per  cent 
higher  than  that  in  February.  The  81 
municipalities  reported  $4,227,027  in  hous¬ 
ing  permits  aud  $3,982,785  in  nonresidential 
permits.  Additions,  alterations  .and  repairs 
of  all  types  amounted  to  less  than 
$1,000,000. 

The  645  housing  projects  authorized  in 
March  will  house  706  families.  They  in¬ 
cluded  588  single-family  houses,  47  du¬ 
plexes,  two  apartment  buildings  and  eight 


miscellaneous  structures.  Average  esti¬ 
mated  costs  of  single-family  dwellings  was 
approximately  $5,SOO. 

Nonresidential  permits  included  81 
stores,  25  factories  and  workshops,  66  pri¬ 
vate  and  six  commercial  garages,  12  service 
stations,  10  churches,  seven  office  buildings, 
three  education  buildings  and  three 
amusement  places. 


“The  greatest  service  we  can  do  the 
common  man  today  is  to  abolish  him  and 
make  all  men  uncommon.” — Sir  Norman 
Angell. 


The  lecturer  was  emphasizing  the  de¬ 
moralizing  effect  of  divorce. 

“Love,”  he  said,  “is  a  quest,  a  proposal, 
a  request ;  the  giving  of  a  daughter  in 
marriage,  a  bequest ;  and  marriage  itself 
the  conquest.  But  what  is  divorce?” 

Voice  from  the  audience :  “The  inquest.” 


When  a  woman  driver  puts  her  hand 
out,  you  may  be  sure  of  one  thing — the 
window  is  open. 


“Do  you  really  love  her?” 

“Do  I  love  her  Why,  I  worship  the 
ground  her  father  struck  oil  on.” 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

March  1948  and  March  1949 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Mar.  1948 

Mar.  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

Mar.  1948  i  Mar.  1949  |  Percent. 

|  Change 

TOTAL  

1,229 

1,184 

—  3.7 

$10,070.9681  $6.739,197|  —  33.1 

Residential  buildings  - - - 

594 

469 

—  21.0 

3,886,671)  2,913,4881  —  25.0 

Non-residential  buildings - 

225 

196 

—  12.9 

5,260,408  [  3,046,328)  —  42.1 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs... 

410 

519 

+  26.6 

923,889)  779,381)  —  15.6 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

February  1949  and  March  1949 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

! 

Fell.  1949  Mar.  1949 

1 

Percent. 

Change 

Feb.  1949 

Mar.  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  _ _ _ - 

1,009  |  1,184 

+  17.3 

$6,229,807 

$6,739,197 

+  8.2 

Residential  buildings . —  -  - 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs... 

370  |  469 

169  |  196 

470  (  519 

+  26.8 
+  16.0 
+  10.4 

2,503,447 

2,822,929 

903,431 

2,913,4S8 

3,046,328 

779,381 

+  16.4 
+  7.9 

—  13.7 

Fewer  ’Teen  Agers  Certified 
for  Jobs 

A  decrease  of  more  than  40  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  ’teen  age  minors  certified 
for  employment  was  shown  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1948. 

Public  welfare  superintendents  certified 
2,269  minors  in  North  Carolina  during 
January,  February  and  March  this  year. 
A  total  of  3,894  certificates  was  issued 
during  the  same  three  months  of  194S. 

Only  800  certificates  were  issued  in 
March,  compared  with  1,446  in  the  same 
month  last  year. 

The  decrease  was  due  to  the  general 
curtailment  of  employment  opportunities 
which  developed  during  the  past  year. 


Type  of  March  Building 


Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 
Issued 


TYPE  OF  B1D6. 

New  Housekeeping  Bwellings: 


Two-family  structures _ 

Three-  &  four-  family  structures 
Five  or  more  family  structures... 

Total _ 


New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places 

Churches _ 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 


Garages,  commercial.. 


Office  buildings,  including  banks.. 


Education  buildings _ 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  offices,  etc _ 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs 
All  other  nonresidential _ 


Total.. 


To  nonhousekeeping- res.  bldgs. 


Total  . 


No. 

Cost 

.435 

$2,632,788 

...  32 

216,700 

1 

4,000 

_  1 

60,000 

...469 

$2,913,488 

...  3 

$  126,978 

-  5 

90,910 

...  19 

471,543 

...  2 

S,000 

58 

28,854 

9 

76,500 

_  5 

27,900 

.  1 

495,000 

...  3 

1,290,202 

...  21 

9,520 

_  56 

415,580 

...  14 

5,341 

...196 

$3,046,328 

-388 

$344,209 

9 

27,050 

...122 

408,122 

...519 

$779,381 

SUMMARY  OF  MARCH  1949  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  March  1948  Included  for  Comparison 


No.  oi 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

sew  A  on  Residential  1  Additions,  Altera- 

Estimated  Cost  of  All 

CITY 

Build- 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Buildings 

tions  and  Repairs 

Construction  Work 

1 

mgs 

Mar.  1948  |Mar.  1949|Mar.  1948]Mar.  1949 

Mar.  1948 

Mar.  1949 

Mar.  1948|Mar.  1949 

Mar.  1948 

Mar.  1949 

TOTAL.... 

1,184 

$3,886,671 

$2,913,48S 

701 

523 

$5,260,408 

$3,046,328 

$923,889 

$779,381 

$10,070,968 

$6,739,197 

103.  Asheville 

60 

102,900 

219,235 

16 

39 

95,425 

25,950 

26,351 

29,224 

224,676 

274,409 

108.  Burlington... 

55 

133,850 

88,700 

22 

13 

50,820 

609,944 

26,500 

12,700 

211,170 

711,344 

113.  Charlotte _  ... 

247 

652,300 

825,800 

S4 

144 

1,012,491 

422,054 

47,650 

216,207 

1,712,441 

1,464,061 

117.  Concord . . . . 

16 

37,000 

36,500 

8 

8 

88,000 

3,500 

7,00.0 

40,500 

131,500 

120.  Durham _ 

71 

292,950 

217,300 

59 

27 

2,480,990 

132,470 

92,975 

57,657 

2,866,915 

407,427 

123.  Elizabeth  City _ 

16 

34,250 

9 

2,500 

4.050 

* 

40,800 

125.  Fayetteville _ 

75 

366,801 

139,050 

70 

38 

90,800 

SO, 250 

17,229 

13  +  40 

474,830 

232)940 

128.  Gastonia _ _ _ 

17 

79,000 

35,500 

24 

8 

23,720 

21.000 

1,500 

4,000 

104,220 

60,500 

130.  Goldsboro...  _  .. 

16 

72,800 

42,800 

16 

7 

3,200 

14.S75 

9,400 

2,550 

85,400 

60,225 

133.  Greensboro....  ...  _ 

82 

301,800 

196,100 

77 

43 

156,615 

58,878 

89,630 

20,230 

548,045 

275,208 

134.  Greenville _ 

4 

88,700 

33.000 

17 

3 

1 8  8 ,  0  0  0 

4,000 

276,700 

37,000 

141.  Hickory _ 

10 

75,000 

9,500 

16 

3 

8,300 

37,000 

9,450 

3,200 

92,750 

49,700 

142.  High  Point _ _ _ 

83 

443,900 

43,000 

71 

9 

47,375 

64,531 

128,766 

79,416 

620,041 

186,947 

146.  Kinston _ 

18 

57,300 

55,150 

11 

12 

12,000 

2,500 

1,800 

9,800 

71,100 

67,450 

150.  Lexington _  _ 

23 

100,600 

30.150 

21 

12 

57,100 

37,400 

15,450 

66,300 

173,150 

133,850 

162.  New  Bern _ 

12 

. 

18,300 

4  ' 

no  ooo 

3,380 

* 

51,680 

169.  Raleigh _  _ 

54 

335,770 

170,995 

56 

34 

167,500 

1,266,551 

7,250 

27,100 

510,520 

1,464,646 

171.  Reidsville . . .  . 

5 

95,800 

16,500 

17 

51  000 

22  500 

1  7  0  2  00 

1  6  500 

175.  Rocky  Mount _ 

56 

110,000 

99,350 

15 

16 

3L000 

15,050 

136’, 200 

24,290 

277)200 

138)690 

177.  Salisbury _ 

30 

32,700 

43,100 

10 

8 

24,400 

10,750 

5,650 

13,570 

62,750 

67,420 

180.  Shelby _ 

43,800 

9 

56,250 

1  00  050 

* 

187.  Statesville _ _ _ 

10 

63,900 

25,000 

12 

8 

13,500 

17,000 

77)400 

42,000 

190.  Thomas ville _  _ 

9 

29,500 

35,200 

9 

11 

1  0  925 

4  0  4  25 

25  200 

196.  Wilmington. _ _ 

80 

85,800 

21,500 

12 

4 

Sl)s77 

23,757 

194)434 

94)684 

197.  Wilson _  _ 

23 

149,900 

68,750 

25 

12 

31.9001 

29,500| 

49,7001 

25,400 

231,500 

123,650 

198.  Winston-Salem... 

112 

134,600 

408,758 

24 

46 

562,220 

38,500 

207,631 

124,108 

904,451 

571,366 
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Employment  and  Payrolls  Show 
Continued  Decline  During  April 


50  Firms  Receive  Safety 
Award  During  May 

Fifty  North  Carolina  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  last  month  received  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor’s  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  in  recognition  of  their  out¬ 
standing  work  in  accident  prevention  dur¬ 
ing  1948. 

The  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the 
following  firms : 

Ann  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Granite  Quaa-ry 
Armour  &  Co.,  Salisbury 
Bell  Bakeries,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Blue  Ridge  Cord  Co.,  Hendersonville 
Brewer’s  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Bennett 
Britt  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Valdese 
Carolina  Cleaners  &  Hatters,  Fayetteville 
Carolina  Concrete  &  Block  Works, 

Rocky  Mount 
City  Dry  Cleaners,  Lenoir 
Clay  Printing  Co.,  Inc..  Hickory 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co..  Hendersonville 
The  Crescent  Company.  Hickory 
Dick’s  Dry  Cleaners,  Lexington 
Fanes  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Stoneville 
<’.  L.  Elliott  Dry  Cleaning,  Charlotte 
Feldspar  Producing  Co..  Spruce  Pine 
Five  Points  Dry  Cleaners,  Charlotte 
Gregory  Superior  Cleaners  &  Hatters,  Inc., 
Fayetteville 

Headen  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Heist-McCain  Hosiery  Corp.,  Rockwell 
Hickory  Daily  Record.  Hickory 
Hi-Laml  Dry  Cleaners,  Boone 
Knit-Sox  Knitting  Mills, 

Plant  No.  2,  Hickory 
Lion’s  Club  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Durham 

Louis  Lavitt  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Mecklenburg  Laundry,  Charlotte 
Model  Cleaners,  Lexington 
Model  Laundry,  Inc.,  Lenoir 
News  Publishing  Co.,  Siler  City 
Paramount  <  ’leaners,  Goldsboro 
Perkins  Cleaning  &  Dye  Works, 
Fayetteville 

Pete’s  Cleaners,  Welcome 
Piedmont  Cleaners  &  Dyers.  Lenoir 
Quality  Cleaners.  Granite  Falls 
Quality  Cleaners,  Valdese 
Reidsville  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Reidsville 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
No.  10  Tobacco  Conditioning  Dept. 

No.  30  Tobacco  Conditioning  Dept. 
Royal  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Fayetteville 
Sani-Clean  Laundry,  Granite  Falls 
Sanitary  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners, 
Fayetteville 

Service  Cleaners,  Lenoir 

Siler  City  Dry  Cleaners  &  Laundry, 

Siler  City 

Southern  Cushion  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Thompson-  Veneer  Co.,  Cleveland 
Trailway  Laundry,  Inc.,  Boone 
Tucker’s  Dry  Cleaners,  High  Point 
Valdese  Cleaners  &  Dyers.  Valdese 
Viewmont  Hosiery  Mills,  Windy  City 
Wallace  Nash  Motoi-s,  Fayetteville 


Employment  Down  2.2%  — 
Workweek  Down  3.8% — 
Weekly  Earnings 
Down  4.2% 


Weekly  earnings  of  North  Carolina  fac¬ 
tory  workers  dropped  4.2  per  cent  during 
April  due  to  a  sharp  decrease  in  hours 
worked. 

The  workweek  in  all  manufacturing 
during  April  averaged  35.1  hours — a  de¬ 
crease  of  3.8  per  cent  from  the  March 
average. 

Hardest  hit  by  the  drop  in  production 
were  tobacco  manufacturing  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  cagarettes,  in  which  the  workweek 
fell  9.3  per  cent  to  an  average  of  33.3  hours. 
Weekly  earnings  of  tobacco  workers 
dropped  S.6  per  cent,  averaging  $39.41. 

Cotton  textiles  also  were  strongly  af¬ 
fected.  A  drop  of  6  per  cent  in  hours 
worked  during  April  brought  the  workweek 
in  cotton  textile  mills  to  slightly  less  than 
33  hours.  Earnings  of  cotton  mill  workers 
fell  6.3  per  cent  to  an  average  of  $36.45 
per  week.  Other  branches  of  the  textile 
industry  also  showed  decreases  in  earn¬ 
ings  and  hours  worked,  but  cutbacks  were 
only  about  a  third  as  severe  as  in  cotton 
textiles.  Woolen  and  worsted  mills  and 
seamless  hosiery  mills  showed  small  in¬ 
creases  in  both  earnings  and  hours. 

Furniture  factories  reported  a  drop  of 
3.1  per  cent  in  hours  worked,  with  the 
workweek  averaging  37  hours.  Earnings 
of  furniture  workers  were  down  3.0  per 
cent  to  an  average  of  $33.78. 


Industrial  Directory 

Among  the  appreciative  comments 
concerning  the  Directory  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Manufacturing  Firms  published 
recently  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
was  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Hoffman,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Henry  Disston  &  Sons 
(Philadelphia,  Pa,),  who  said: 

-“This  Directory  will  be  worth  $1.00 
an  hour  to  me.” 

The  427-page  volume,  which  sells  at 
a  nominal  price  of  $1.00.  lists  some  5.700 
Tar  Heel  firms  and  supplies  a  variety 
of  useful  information  about  each  listing. 
Copies  may  be  ordered  from  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Labor,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


In  lumber  and  timber  products  the  work¬ 
week  was  down  2.9  per  cent  to  40.4  hours. 
Weekly  earnings  were  down  3.5  per  cent 
to  $32.89. 

Other  manufacturing  industries  showing 
decreased  earnings  and  shortened  work¬ 
weeks  during  April,  with  the  percentage 
drop  in  the  workweek,  were :  iron  and 
steel  products,  5.2  per  cent ;  electrical 
machinery,  3.7  per  cent ;  non-electrical 
machinery,  1.4  per  cent ;  stone,  clay  and 
glass  products,  4.2  per  cent ;  rayon  and 
silk  mills.  1.9  per  cent ;  full-fashion  hosiery 
mills,  1.9  per  cent ;  finishing,  coating  and 
sponging  of  textiles,  1.1  per  cent ;  apparel, 
4.2  per  cent ;  chemical  products,  1.2  per 
cent;  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants,  5.6 
per  cent. 

Seasonal  increases  in  production  and 
employee  earnings  were  shown  in  dairy 
products,  in  which  the  workweek  rose  5.7 
per  cent  to  an  average  of  46  hours ;  bever¬ 
age  products,  up  1.1  per  cent ;  and  bakery 
products,  up  0.3  per  cent.  The  workweek 
in  pulp  and  paper  mills  increased  2.9  per 
cent  to  45.9  hours ;  in  woolen-  and  worsted 
textiles,  up  1.6  per  cent ;  and  in  seamless 
hosiery  mills,  up  0.3  per  cent. 

Manufacturing  Employment 

April  reports  of  factory  employment 
showed  even  more  pronounced  decreases 
than  the  March  report.  Factory  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  was  down  2.2  per  cent 
from  March  to  April,  with  a  total  of  some 
7,800  workers  laid  off  over  the  month. 
Total  manufacturing  employment  in  April 
was  10.2  per.  cent  below  the  level  of  April 
1948. 

Textile  mills  laid  off  some  5,600  workers 
during  April ;  lumber  and  timber  indus¬ 
tries,  about  1.000  ;  chemical  products,  600  ; 
furniture  factories,  400 ;  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  400 ;  paper  and  allied  products, 
200 ;  stone,  clay  and  glass  products,  200 ; 
iron  and  steel  products,  100. 

Employment  increases  were  reported  by 
planing  and  plywood  mills,  up  100 : 
wooden  containers,  up  100 ;  woolen  and 
worsted  textiles,  up  100 ;  tobacco  manufac¬ 
tures,  up  200 ;  and  food  products,  including 
dairy,  bakery  and  beverage  industries,  up- 
600.' 

Nonmanufacturing  Industries 

Earnings  and  hours  of  work  in  non- 
manuffieturin-g  industries  were  not  affected 
much  by  the  declines  in  factory  business. 
The  workweek  in  retail  trade  was  down 
fractionally,  but  weekly  earnings  increased 
0.8  per  cent  to  an  average  of  $27.95.  Hours 
worked  in  wholesale  firms  were  up  0.5  per 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Textile  Executive  Warns 
Against  Wage  Cuts 

“Cutting  wages  is  not  the  answer  to 
keeping  our  mills  running  full  time,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  .T.  C.  Cowan,  .Tr.,  president 
of  Burlington  Mills  Corporation.  “If  it 
were,  I  am  sure  all  our  people  would  gladly 
take  a  wage  cut.  But  we  are  determined 
to  hold  wages  as  near  the  present  level  as 
possible.” 

Mr.  Cowan  last  month  was  quoted  by  the 
Associated  Press  as  stating  that  wage  cuts 
for  textile  workers  is  not  the  answer  to 
industry  problems  raised  by  the  weakened 
textile  market. 

The  textile  executive  said  that  the  desire 
of  Burlington  Mills  is  to  hold  the  line  in 
the  interest  of  general  prosperity.  He 
warned  that  textile  industry  wage  cuts 
might  start  a  downward  plunge  in  incomes 
which  would  bring  on  a  depression. 

“We  are  now  in  a  transition  period  of 
leveling  out  that  was  expected  to  follow  the 
war,”  he  said.  “In  this  period  our  textile 
market  has  been  weakened.  Obviously 
there  is  a  grave  danger  at  this  point  in  a 
threatened  downward  spiral  of  wages.” 


More  Than  4,000  Apprentices 
Are  Being  Trained  Under 
State  Program 

More  than  4,000  apprentices  are  training 
to  become  craftsmen  in  the  skilled  trades 
under  the  State  Apprenticeship  Training 
Program. 

The  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training 
has  concluded  apprenticeship  agreements 
with  4,122  young  North  Carolinians.  A 
total  of  2,545  training  programs  are  now  in 
operation  throughout  the  State. 

Registration  of  new  training  programs 
and  apprenticeship  agreements  has  con¬ 
tinued  strong  this  year.  Since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  337  new  programs  have 
been  approved — an  average  of  67  programs 
each  month.  Apprenticeship  agreements 
have  been  concluded  with  654  young  people 
— -  an  average  of  131  agreements  each 
month. 

Among  the  new  apprentices  indentured 
in  training  programs  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  nearly  60  per  cent  entered  construc¬ 
tion  trades.  33  per  cent  entered  mechanical 
trades,  about  two  per  cent  entered  printing 
trades,  and  five  per  cent  entered  miscel¬ 
laneous  service,  trades. 

Twenty-two  apprentices  have  completed 
their  years  of  apprenticeship  training 
under  the  State  program  and  have  been 
issued  Certificates  of  Completion. 


Teen  Age  Employment  Drops  Sharply  in  State 


Reduced  Number  of  Certificates 
Shows  Tightened  Job  Market 

The  number  of  ’teen  agers  certified  for 
employment  in  North  Carolina  during 
April  was  just  half  as  large  as  the  number 
certified  in  April  1948. 

A  total  of  789  minors  under  IS  years  of 
age  were  issued  employment  certificates  by 
public  welfare  superintendents  during  the 
month  compared  with  a  total  of  1,577  in 
April  1948. 

Employment  of  minors  normally  picks  up 
during  the  late  spring.  In  April,  however, 
the  number  of  ’teen  agers  certified  was 


smaller  than  the  total  of  800  certified  in 
March. 

The  April  drop  was  sharpest  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  Among  the  group  of 
552  minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  who 
were  certified.  405  took  part-time  or  full¬ 
time  jobs  in  non-manufacturing  industries. 
Only  147  went  to  work  in  manufacturing 
plants. 

A  total  of  237  certificates  for  work  out¬ 
side  school  hours  were  issued  to  minors 
below  16  years  of  age. 

The  shrinking  job  market  caused  by  the 
current  economic  recession  affects  minors 
and  other  “marginal”  workers  even  more 
strongly  than  it  does  skilled  and  experi¬ 
enced  adult  employees. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- - PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

April  1949,  Compared  with  March,  1949 


INDUSTRY 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Cent 

Per 

Change 

All  Manufacturing  _ 

,.$38.21 

—  4.2 

10S.8 

—  0.3 

35.1 

3.8 

Durable  Goods 

.  36.75 

—  3.3 

95.8 

—  0.3 

38.4 

— 

3.0 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

.  38.46 

—  4.3 

111.3 

—  0.3 

34.6 

— 

3.9 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  &  Steel  &  Their  Products _ 

.$45.81 

5.2 

113.3 

—  0.1 

40.4 

— 

5.2 

Electrical  Machinery  _ _ 

.  46.58 

—  3.9 

120.3 

—  0.3 

38.7 

— 

3.7 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ 

.  45.92 

—  1.8 

110.0 

—  0.3 

41.8 

— 

1.4 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products. 

.  32.89 

—  3.5 

81.4 

—  0.6 

40.4 

— 

2.9 

Logging  Camps  &  Sawmills _ _ 

.  33.11 

—  3.1 

81.6 

—  0.4 

40.6 

— 

2.6 

Planing  &  Plywood _ 

.  32.58 

—  4.1 

81.1 

—  1.0 

40.2 

— 

3.1 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prod _ 

.  33.78 

—  3.6 

91.4 

—  0.3 

37.0 

— 

3.1 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg 

.  33.90 

—  3.0 

92.5 

—  0.2 

36.7 

— 

2.7 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

.  30.S0 

+  0.4 

69.4 

—  1.4 

44.4 

+ 

1.8 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products... . 

.  34.60 

—  4.6 

89.7 

—  0.4 

38.6 

4.2 

Other  Durable  Goods*  _ 

.  48.72 

+  2.4 

120.7 

+  1-4 

40.4 

+ 

1.0 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ 

$37.52 

—  4.6 

111.5 

—  0.4 

33.7 

— 

4.3 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . . 

.  36.45 

—  6.3 

110.8 

—  0.4 

32.9 

— 

6.0 

Rayon  &  Silk  Textile  Mills _ 

.  41.86 

—  3.1 

114.4 

—  1.3 

36.6 

— 

1.9 

W.  &  W.  Textile  Mills _ 

.  48.01 

+  1.9 

109.6 

+  0.4 

43.8 

+ 

1.6 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

.  38.25 

1.6 

113.9 

+  0.2 

33.6 

1.8 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  _ _ _ 

.  46.73 

-  1.7 

129.7 

+  0.2 

36.0 

— 

1.9 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

.  30.67 

+  0.5 

95.4 

+  0.1 

32.1 

+ 

0.3 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (ex.  w&w)... 

.  42.39 

—  0.4 

114.2 

+  0.7 

37.1 

1.1 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod _ 

.  28.43 

—  4.9 

84.1 

—  0.7 

33.8 

— 

4.2 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ 

.  35.25 

-  0.4 

83.0 

—  0.6 

42.5 

“t” 

0.2 

Dairy  Products  _ 

.  39.93 

+  3.4 

86.8 

—  2.1 

46.0 

+ 

5.7 

Bakery  Products _ 

.  35.89 

+  0.4 

91.1 

+  0.1 

39.4 

+ 

0.3 

Beverage  Products  _ _ _ 

.  37.19 

+  1-2 

77.7 

+  0.1 

47.8 

+ 

1.1 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . . . 

.  39.41 

8.6 

118.5 

+  0.9 

33.3 

9.3 

Cigarettes  _ 

.  41.20 

—  8.0 

122.4 

+  0.8 

33  7 

8  7 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ 

65.73 

+  1.8 

145.9 

—  0.1 

45.1 

+ 

2.0 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills. 

.  70.50 

+  1.9 

153.5 

—  0.4 

45.9 

+ 

*)  *> 

Printing,  Pub.,  &  Allied  Products... 

.  56.27 

+  1.7 

142.3 

+  1.5 

39.5 

noCh. 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products _ 

43.01 

1.5 

104.6 

—  0.5 

41.1 

— 

1.2 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf _ 

.  40.12 

-  0.2 

102.2 

+  0.9 

39.3 

— 

1.0 

Nonmanufactu  ring 

Total  _ _ _ 

$35.86 

+  0.1 

89.6 

+  1.1 

40.0 

— 

1.0 

Retail  _ 

27.95 

+  0.8 

74.6 

+  1.8 

37.5 

— 

0.8 

Wholesale  _ 

49.81 

+  1-7 

112.3 

+  1.1 

44.3 

+ 

0.5 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning _ 

28.49 

+  2.6 

60.8 

+  1.0 

46.8 

+ 

1.5 

Nonmetallic  Mining  &  Quarries _ 

.  37.82 

+  3.1 

87.2 

+  1.5 

43.4 

+ 

1.6 

Trans.,  Com.,  &  Other  Pub.  Utilities 

47.71 

—  0.6 

116.9 

+  0.5 

40.8 

1.2 

Hotels  _ 

20.05 

no  ch. 

42.1 

no  ch . 

47.6 

iro 

ch. 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants.  .. 

34.27 

-  1.6 

97.6 

+  4.4 

35.1 

— 

5.6 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage.. 

52.16 

_  2.2 

No 

Hours 

Reported 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg _ 

$37.89 

—  3.7 

105.9 

—  0.3 

35.8 

— 

3.2 

*  Includes  transportation  (except  auto)  ;  automobiles  and  auto  equipment;  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  X  Less  than  0.1  per  cent. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


Fruit,  Vegetable  Packers  Informed  of  Child  Labor  Hazards 


State  Law  Inspections 

Inspections  were  made  in  S85  manu¬ 
facturing,  mercantile  and  service  establish¬ 
ments  during  April  to  check  upon  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  North  Carolina  Labor  Laws 
and  the  safety  and  health  regulations. 

The  inspected  establishments  employed 
24,034  workers. 

Infractions  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
were  found  in  G79  instances. 

Compliance  with  inspectors’  recommen¬ 
dations  was  reported  in  584  instances. 

Violations  and  compliances  noted  were 
as  follows : 


Viola- 

Compli- 

lions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

.  30 

21 

Child  Labor _ 

.  1,84 

200 

Time  Records _ 

.  43 

23 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities  _ 

O 

O 

6 

Sanitation  - _ _ 

.  62 

48 

Seats  _ 

1 

0 

Safety  _ _ _ 

.  167 

128 

First  Aid _ _ _ 

.  15 

14 

Other  .... .  _ 

.  174 

144 

Total  _ _ _ 

.  679 

584 

en  complaints  alleging 

Child  1 

,abor  and 

Xiinum  Hour  Law  violations 

were  iu- 

Commissioner  Stanford  Sum¬ 
marizes  Main  Provisions  of 
State  and  Federal  Laws 

Minors  under  18  years  of  age  are  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  from  operating  power-driven  wood¬ 
working  machines,  including  lidding  ma¬ 
chines  in  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  packing 
sheds,  Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  public  statement. 

Mr.  Shuford  made  the  statement  as  a 
note  of  warning  for  the  benefit  of  the  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  packing  industry  in 
North  Carolina  and  of  minors  employed 
by  the  industry  during  the  packing  season. 

“Both  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law 
tnd  the  North  Carolina  Child  Labor  Law 
ontain  provisions  regulating  work  by 
ninors  in  connection  with  power-driven 
nachinery,”  Mr.  Shuford  said.  “Operation 
if  all  power-driven  woodworking  ma- 
■liinery,  wherever  used,  is  classed  as  a 
lazardous  occupation  under  the  federal 
aw  and  the  minimum  age  for  such  an 
iccupation  is  18  years. 

“Minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  may  work 


in  the  room  where  power-driven  lidding 
machines  are  operated,  but  minors  under 
16  may  not,”  he  said.  “Children  14  and  15 
years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  industry  at  nonmanufacturing  and 
nonprocessing  occupations  in  workrooms 
where  no  manufacturing  or  processing  is 
carried  on,  provided  certain  conditions  are 
met.” 

Commissioner  Shuford  listed  the  con¬ 
ditions  as  follows : 

(1)  Before  beginning  work,  each  minor 
must  secure  an  employment  certilicate 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 
in  his  county. 

(2)  All  work  must  be  performed  outside 
of  school  hours. 

(3)  Children  14  and  15  years  of  age  may 
work  a  maximum  of  three  hours  a  day  and 
18  hours  a  week  when  school  is  in  session, 
provided  the  work  is  not  in  connection 
with  power-driven  machinery  and  is  done 
outside  of  school  hours.  When  school  is  in 
session,  their  combined  hours  of  work  and 
in  school  must  not  exceed  eight  hours  per 
day. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


vestigated  by  the  inspectors  during  April. 
Violations  were  found  in  seven  of  these 
cases  and  immediate  compliance  with  the 
laws  was  promised.  An  additional  com¬ 
plaint  alleging  safety  and  health  violations 
was  investigated  and  compliance  was 
promised. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

Thirty-nine  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  during  April  to  determine  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law. 

Violations  of  the  overtime  provision  were 
found  in  21  of  the  firms  inspected.  Two 
additional  establishments  were  in  violation 
of  both  the  overtime  and  the  minimum 
wage  (40  cents  an  hour)  provisions.  One 
establishments  was  found  to  be  violating 
the  child  labor  provision.  Fifteen  of  the  39 
places  inspected  were  in  compliance  with 
all  three  provisions. 

Following  inspections  which  disclosed 
wage  and  hour  violations,  back  wages 
amounting  to  $1,364  were  paid  to  51  em¬ 
ployees  by  15  establishments  during  the 
month. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- 1 ‘REPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

April  1949,  Compared  with  March  1949,  and  April  1948 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 

Net 


INDUSTRY 


Apr.  » 
1949 


Apprenticeship  Council  Meets 

The  North  Carolina  Apprenticeship 
Council  met  in  Raleigh  last  month  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  progress  of  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing  in  the  State. 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council,  presided.  Progress 
made  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  was 
discussed  in  a  report  presented  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Beddingfleld,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Apprenticeship  Training  and  secretary  of 
the  Council. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  Mr.  George 
W.  Coggin.  State  Supervisor  of  trade  ami 
industrial  education,  vice-chairman :  Mr. 
E.  D.  Faires  of  Charlotte,  Mr.  E.  T.  Dority 
of  Winston-Salem,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  D.  Hardy 
of  Raleigh,  labor  representatives :  and  Mr. 
R.  F.  Handley,  regional  supervisor  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship. 


All  Manufacturing* _ _ 343.4 

Durable  Goods _  78.6 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 264.8 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  &  Steel  &  Their  Products _ _ 2.8 

Machinery  (except  electrical).— .  4.4 

Electrical  Machinery  _ 4.5 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products _  31.6 

Logging  Camps  &  Sawmills _  25.9 

Planing  &  Plywood _  5.7 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products _  28.7 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspgs -  21.4 

Wooden  Containers  _  3.2 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _  3.9 

Other  Durable  Goodst -  2.7 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ 199.3 

Cotton  Textile  Mills. _ _ 125.9 

Rayon  &  Silk  Textile  Mills _  16.0 

IV.'  &  IV.  Textile  Mills _  3.6 

Knitting  Mills  - - 44.3 

Fin.,  Sp.  &  Ct.  Tex.  (ex.  W&W) -  5.3 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products —  8.3 

Food  &  Kindred  Products -  17.1 

Dairy  Products _ _ - . —  2.4 

Bakery  Products _  5.7 

Beverage  Industries  - 3.3 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . . — . -  15.7 

Cigarettes  - 12-6 

Paper  &  Allied  Products -  6.9 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills  5.9 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries -  5.5 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products - -  94 

Other  Nondurable  Goods! -  2.6 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur- 
ine  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month.  .  . 

f  Includes  transportation  equipment  (except  auto),  automobiles  and  auto  equipment,  nonferious 

mejainctudesheieather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

»  Preliminary. 


Mar. 

1949 

Apr. 

1948 

Change 
From 
Mar.  1949 
To 

Apr.  1949 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

Mar.  1949 
To 

Apr.  1949 

Apr.  1948 
To 

Apr.  1949 

351.2 

382.6 

—  7.8 

_  2.2 

—10.2 

80.7 

90.5 

—  2.1 

—  2.6 

—13.1 

270.5 

292.1 

—  5.7 

—  2.1 

—  9.3 

2.9 

2.9 

—  0.1 

—  3.4 

—  3.4 

4.4 

4.6 

—  4.3 

4.9 

6.5 

—  0.4 

—  8.2 

—30.8 

32.6 

37.2 

—  1.0 

-  3.1 

—15.1 

27.0 

30.4 

—  1.1 

—  4.1 

— -14.8 

5.6 

6.8 

+  0.1 

+  1.8 

—16.2 

29.1 

31.9 

—  04 

—  1.4 

—10.0 

21.8 

24.3 

-----  0.4 

—  1.8 

—11.9 

3.1 

3.1 

+  0.1 

+  3.2 

+  3.2 

4.1 

4.9 

—  0.2 

—  4.9 

—20.4 

2.7 

2.5 

+  8.0 

204.9 

226.0 

—  5.6 

—  2.7 

—11.8 

130.1 

144.7 

—  4.2 

—  3.2 

—13.0 

16.8 

17.4 

-  0.8 

—  4.8 

—  8.0 

3.5 

4.5 

+  0.1 

+  2.9 

—20.0 

44.5 

49.0 

—  0.2 

---  0.4 

—  9.6 

5.3 

5.5 

—  3.6 

8.3 

8.4 

—  1.2 

16.5 

17.0 

+  0.6 

+  3.6 

-+-  0.6 

2.3 

2.3 

+  0.1 

+  4.3 

4-  4.3 

5.6 

5.5 

+  0.1 

+  1.8 

+  3.6 

3.2 

3.5 

+  0.1 

+  3.1 

—  5.7 

15.5 

15.9 

+  0.2 

+  1.3 

-  1.3 

12.3 

12.6 

+  0.3 

+  2.4 

7.1 

7.3 

—  0.2 

—  2.S 

—  5.5 

6.0 

6.1 

—  0.1 

—  1.7 

—  3.3 

5.5 

5.2 

+  5.S 

10.0 

9.6 

—  0.6 

—  6.0 

—  2.1 

2.7 

2.7 

—  0.1 

—  3.7 

-  3.7 

-i 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


State  Building  Totals  $8,809,252  in  April 


Building  expenditures  totaling  $8,809,252 
were  authorized  by  public  officials  in  62 
North  Carolina  municipalities  during 
April. 

The  April  figure  was  $600,000  higher 
than  the  previous  month’s  total  and  was 
approximately  the'-same  as  the  amount  re¬ 
ported  for  April  1948. 

Combined  estimated  expenditures  re¬ 
ported  last  month  by  Greensboro,  Raleigh 
and  Charlotte  made  up  59  per  cent  of  the 
reported  State  total.  The  three  cities  rolled 
up  a  total  of  $5,178,029.  Greensboro  led 
with  $2,460,126.  Raleigh  was  second  with 
$1,622,929.  Charlotte  was  third  with  $1,- 
094,974.  No  other  city  reported  more  than 
$500,000. 

A  permit  was  issued  in  Greensboro  for 
a  $766,900  FHA  apartment  project  to  con¬ 
tain  176  dwelling  units.  An  additional 
$844,611  permit  issued  in  Greensboro  was 
for  construction  of  a  220-room  dormitory 
at  Woman’s  College.  Two  large  permits 
issued  in  Raleigh  were  for  construction 
of  the  Clark  Avenue  Apartments  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $400,000  and  the  Wake 
County  Commissioners’  Office  Building  at  a 
cost  of  $262,999. 

More  than  half  of  the  April  total  was 
for  residential  building  valued  at  $4,577,- 
323,  includling  458  single-family  dwellings, 
15  duplexes,  51  apartment  buildings,  and 
17  miscellaneous  structures.  New  dwellings 


of  all  types,  costing  an  estimated  $4,259,- 
894,  will  house  775  families.  Additions, 
alterations  and  repairs  to  residences 
amounted  to  $317,429. 

The  average  estimated  cost  of  single¬ 
family  dwellings  authorized  in  April  was 
$6,187 — the  highest  average  for  any  one 
month  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Nonresidential  building  totaling  $4,231,- 
929  included  eight  education  buildings 
costing  $1,429,542 ;  twelve  factories  and 
workshops  costing  $49S,995  ;  74  stores  cost¬ 
ing  $743,034 ;  62  private  and  eight  commer¬ 
cial  garages,  seven  office  buildings,  eight 
service  stations,  eight  churches,  five  amuse¬ 
ment  places,  one  institutional  building  and 
37  miscellaneous  structures. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  autho¬ 
rized  for  nonresidential  buildings  during 
April  amounted  to  $746,136. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
cent,  averaging  44.3  hours  per  week,  and 
earnings  increased  1.7  per  cent  to  $49.81. 
Production  and  employee  earnings  also 
were  up  in  nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries, 
laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants.  Hotels 
reported  no  change  in  business.  Insurance 
and  security  brokerage  firms  reported  a 
drop  of  2.2  per  cent  in  weekly  earnings 
which  averaged  $52.16. 


Arbitrators  Conduct  Session 
at  Duke 

Industrial  arbitrators,  officials  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor,  and 
guests  from  Duke  University  and  Wake 
Forest  College  met  at  Duke  University  last 
month  for  the  semi-annual  conference  of 
the  State  Voluntary  Arbitration  Panel. 

Principal  si>eaker  at  the  meeting  was 
Dr.  Hornell  Hart,  of  the  Duke  University 
Department  of  Sociology,  who  delivered  an 
address  on  the  subject,  “Compromise”. 

“One  of  the  crucial  tests  of  democracy  as 
contrasted  with  dictatorship  is  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  listen  to  the  other  fellow’s  point  of 
view,”  Dr.  Hart  said. 


Fruit,  Vegetable  Packers 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

(4)  They  may  work  a  maximum  of 
eight  hours  a  day,  40  hours  a  week,  and 
six  days  a  week  during  the  school  vacation 
period. 

(5)  Work  done  by  minors  14  and  15 
years  of  age  must  be  performed  between 
the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 


Type  of  April  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  in  26  Reporting  Cities 

Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 


Issued 

TYPE  OF  BLDG. 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures _ 324  $2,134,880 

Two-family  structures  ... _  8  47,150 

Single- family  and  two -family 

structure  with  store,  etc. _  2  2,700 

Three-  &  four-family  structures  __  46  787,400 

Five-  or  more  family  structures....  4  499,000 


Total _ 384  $3,471,130 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places _  4  $  124,670 

Churches _  6  260,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  pits.,  etc...  10  477,495 

Garages,  commercial _ _  5  75,925 

Garages,  private _  55  22,479 

Gasoline  &  service  stations  ....  4  45,500 

Office  buildings,  including  banks —  4  341,499 

Educational  buildings - -  7  1,419,542 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors  offices,  etc _ _ 23  10,653 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs _  43  600,834 

All  other  nonresidential _  11  7,225 


Total _ 172  $3,385,822 

Additions,  Alterations,  &  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings  _ 351  $  244, G64 

Nonhousekeeping-res.  bldgs .  4  18,230 

Nonresidential  buildings..  _  96  392,082 


Total .-.451  $  654,976 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

April  1948  and  April  1949 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

1 

April  1948 

April  lfrto' 

Percent. 

Change 

1  1 

April  19481  April  1949 1 

1  1 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  _ _ _  .. 

1,320 

1,007 

—  23.7 

$6, 825, 245|$7, 511,928| 

+10.1 

Residential  buildings - 

556 

384 

—  30.9 

3,414,1791  3,471,130 

+  1-7 

Non-residential  buildings - 

245 

172 

—  29.8 

2,645,9001  3,385,822 

+  2S.0 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs... 

519 

451 

—  13.1 

765,166|  654,97  6 1 

—  14.4 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

March  1949  and  April  1949 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Mar.  1949 

April  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

1  ,1 

Mar.  1049  [April  1949 

1  1 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,184 

1,007 

—  14.9 

$6, 739, 197|$7, 511,928| 

+  11.5 

Residential  buildings _  ...  _ 

469 

384 

—  18.1 

2. 9 1 3, 4 S S I  3,471,1301 

+  19.1 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

196 

172 

—  12.2 

3,046,3281  3,385,822 

+  11.1 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs... 

519 

451 

—  13.1 

779,381|  654,976 

—  16.0 

SIMMARY  OF 


APRIL  1949  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  April  1948  Included  for  Comparison 


I  No.  of 

CITYT  |  Build 

_ _ I  ings 

T<  'TAL  _  _  _  1  no;" 

103.  Asheville _ _ _ |  71 

108.  Burlington _ _ 42 

113.  Charlotte _  133 

117.  Concord _  9 

120.  Durham.  65 

123.  Elizabeth  City _  7 

125.  Fayetteville _ 

128.  Gastonia _ _ _  1 

130.  Goldsboro _ |  31 

133.  Greensboro _ _ _ I  145 

134.  Greenville _ 


141.  Hickory _  23 

142.  High  Point _ _ _  98 

146.  Kinston _ 19 

150.  Lexington  ....  ..  _ .  it; 

162.  New  Bern _  16 


169.  Raleigh _ I  74 

171.  Reldsville  _  |  c 

175.  Rocky  Mount _  78 

177.  Salisbury _  22 

180.  Shelby _ _ _ _ _ _ |  it; 

190.  Thomasville _ |  13 

196.  Wilmington _ _ _  ]  72 

197.  Wilson  _ I  24 

1  98.  Winston-Salem  ..  .  .  ....  | 


*Did  not  report. 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

.sew  .x  on  Residential 

Additions 

«  Altera.- 

Estimated  Cost  oi  All 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Buildings 

tions  and  Repairs 

Construction  Work 

April  1948  April  1949 

April  1948 1  April  1949 

April  1 9  4  S  [ 

Vpril  1949| 

April  1948| 

April  1 949 1 April  1948 1 

April  1949 

$3,414,179|$3,471,130 

597 

612 

$2,645,900|$3,385,822 

$765,166 

$654,976 

$6,825,245 

$7,511,928 

163,200 

198,100 

24 

30 

63,280 

18,350 

24,750 

23,977 

251,230 

240,427 

123,850 

66,000 

22 

13 

139,830 

327,238 

17,950 

9,850 

281,630 

403,088 

280,955 

451,600 

41 

59 

289,215 

4S6.496 

218,049 

156, S78 

788,219 

1,094,974 

33,000 

23,500 

9 

12,000 

2S.000 

45,000 

51,500 

414,250 

108,950 

74 

18 

879,840 

44,450 

35,412 

48,895 

1,329,502 

202,295 

54,500 

12,800 

6 

q 

O 

2,750 

850 

350 

55,350 

15,900 

168.299 

34 

151,737 

320,036 

* 

73,000 

37,700 

18 

4 

44,000 

53,000 

10,900 

117;000 

101,600 

107,200 

42,900 

1  6 

10 

8,375 

52,500 

15,400 

15,300 

130,975 

110,700 

444,625 

1,096,200 

85 

235 

35,700 

1,317,503 

70,880 

46,423 

551,205 

2,460,126 

159,500 

23 

142,000 

301  500 

* 

64,400 

33,010 

15 

11 

42^600 

8,300 

80,750 

66,450 

187.750 

107,760 

151,000 

102,750 

27 

16 

7,805 

19,679 

41,225 

40,642 

200,030 

163,071 

73,700 

39,700 

15 

13 

4,000 

2,209 

12,950 

75,909 

56,650 

106,550 

41,000 

18 

9 

33,200 

2,950 

1 1 ,  S  5  0 

2,200 

151,600 

46,150 

12,000 

2 

3  700 

ft  250 

* 

9.9  050 

203,150 

750,  S25 

35 

122 

123, 7S2 

865,419 

20.975 

6, ’685 

347,907 

1,622^929 

49,100 

41,000 

S 

4 

22,550 

8,200 

71,650 

49,200 

65,000 

60,000 

13 

i 

17,750 

34.170 

18,900 

68,343 

10L650 

162,513 

05,350 

62,345 

15 

7 

65,1  00 

61,905 

26,315 

9,446 

156,765 

133,696 

48,500 

38,600 

9 

7 

79,400 

2,755 

1,050 

8,565 

128.950 

49,920 

99,500 

51,000 

17 

10 

33,000 

600 

8,000 

132,500 

59,600 

17,650 

30.S00 

7 

7 

7,000 

10,050 

700 

500 

25,350 

41,350 

83.000 

31,500 

10 

2 

58,611 

59,057 

46,609 

54,572 

188.220 

145,129 

1  00,700 

138,850 

14 

18 

192,100 

2,750 

5,500 

29,700 

298,300 

171,300 

£b4,ZUU|  

42 

197,025 

125,7921 . . . 

587,017 

* 
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Safely  Awards 


In  Mamalactuirmg 
Continues  Iwln  g  May 


Sixty-two  North  Carolina  industrial  esta¬ 
blishments  last  month  received  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor’s  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  in  recognition  of  their  out¬ 
standing  work  in  accident  prevention 
during  1948. 

The  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the 
following  firms : 

American  Steam  Laundry,  Thomasville 
Asheboro  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Asheboro 
Frank  II.  Bailey  Motor  Co.,  Fayetteville 
Baker-Cammack  Hosiery  Mills,  Burlington 
Bislier  Hosiery  Mills,  Denton 
Carnation  Co..  Monroe  Plant,  Monroe 
Carol-May  Finishing  Co.,  Concord 
Center  Cleaners  &  Hatters,  Fayetteville 
Conover  Full  Fashion  Mills,  Conover 
G.  E.  Crowell,  Oakboro 
Crystal  Hosiery  Mills,  Denton 
Davidson  Laundry  Co.,  Thomasville 
Denton  Cleaners  &  Laundry,  Denton 
Dixie  Cleaners,  Fayetteville 
Dixie  Furniture  Co.,  Mocksville 
Economy  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Hall  Printing  Co.,  High  Point 
Hanes  Chair  &  Furniture  Co.,  Mocksville 
Hart’s  Cleaners.  Charlotte 
Holts  Quality  Cleaners,  Asheboro 
Home  Bakery.  Fayetteville 
The  Home  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Co., 
Morganton 

Hoover  Hosiery  Co.,  Plants  No.  1  and  2, 
Concord 

Hugh  Grey  Hosiery  Co..  Knitting  &  Finish¬ 
ing  1  livision,  Concord 
Ideal  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  West  Jefferson 
Ivey  Weavers.  Inc.,  Hickory 
.Tames  Knitting  Mills,  Hickory 
Kerr  Bleaching  &  Finishing  Works, 

Concord 

Koonts  Hosiery  Mill.  Lexington 
Lingerie.  Inc..  Morganton 
Maconson  Machine  Co.,  Shelby 
Massapoag  Mills  Corp.,  Lineolnton 
The  Mengel  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
The  Mead  Corporation,  Sylva 
Mid-State  Oil  Co.,  Salisbury 
Moftitt’s,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Mooresville  Co-operative  Creamery, 
Moores  ville 

Mooresville  Flour  Mills,  Mooresville 
Mooresville  Furniture  Co..  Mooresville 
Mooresville  Ice  Cream  Co..  Mooresville 
Morris  Hosiery  Mills,  Denton 
Mountcastle  Knitting  Co.,  Lexington 
North  State  Motor  Co..  Fayetteville 
Peck  Mfg.  Co.  of  North  Carolina,  Gastonia 
Peerless  Mattress  Co.,  Lexington 
Piedmont  Mill  Supply  Co.,  Salisbury 
Printcraft,  Lexington 
Prospect  Veneer  Co.,  High  Point 
Radiator  Specialty  Co.,  Charlotte 
Rockfish-Mebane  Yarn  Mills. 

Cumberland  Plant,  Hope  Mills 
(Continued  on  page  5) 


Employment  Drops  2% — 
Workweek  Drops  1.1% — 
Weekly  Earnings 
Drop  0.7% 

Dropping  sharply  for  the  eight  consecu¬ 
tive  month,  employment  in  North  Carolina 
factories  during  May  fell  two  per  cent 
below  the  April  level  and  11.5  per  cent 
below  the  level  of  May,  1948. 

The  factories  reported  a  net  employment 
decrease  of  7.600  during  May.  Employment 
losses  were  reported  by  all  major  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  except  pulp  and  paper 
mills  ail'd  printing  and  publishing  Arms, 
which  showed  no  change ;  and  food  pro¬ 
ducts  and  apparel  manufacturing,  which 
showed  fractional  increases. 

366,500  Employed 

Total  employment  in  Tar  Heel  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  during  May  stood  at  an 
estimated  366,500.  The  May  figure  com¬ 
pares  with  a  total  of  374.100  in  April ; 
414.000  in  May,  1948 ;  and  421, S00  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1948,  following  which  the  eight- 
months  decline  set  in. 

Textile  mills  laid  off  some  2,200  workers 
in  May.  Furniture  factories  laid  off  about 
1,000 ;  lumber  and  timber  products,  1,600 ; 
chemicals  ami  allied  products,  1,300 ;  stem- 
rneries  and  redrying  plants,  600 ;  stone, 
clay  and  glass  products,  200 ;  leather, 
rubber  and  miscellaneous  industries,  200 ; 
machinery,  100 ;  plywood  and  millwork 
plants,  100;  cigarette  factories,  100;  paper 
and  allied  products,  100;  electrical  machin¬ 
ery,  transportation  equipment  and  instru¬ 
ments,  100. 

Employment  increases  were  reported  by 
tlm  food  and  beverage  industries,  up  300 ; 
apparel  products,  up  100 ;  and  wooden  con¬ 
tainers.  up  100. 

The  May  drop  of  2,200  in  textile  mill 
employment  was  much  less  severe  than  in 
April,  when  some  5,600  textile  workers 
were  laid  off.  However,  employment  de¬ 
creases  in  lumber  and  timber  products, 
furniture  factories,  and  chemical  indus¬ 
tries  were  more  pronounced  during  May 
than  in  April. 

The  13  per  cent  drop  in  chemical  indus¬ 
try  employment  was  due  to  seasonal  de¬ 
clines  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and 
cottonseed  oil.  The  drop  of  6.5  per  cent  in 
tobacco  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants 
also  was  seasonal. 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  the  366,500 
factory  workers  decreased  0.7  per  cent 
during  May  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
monthly  drop.  Averaging  $37.77,  weekly 


earnings  wore  5  8  per  cent  below  the  May, 
1948  average  of  $40.12. 

Factory  workers  put  in  an  average  of 

34.7  hours  a  week  during  May — a  drop  of 
1.1  per  cent  from  the  April  workweek  and 

10.8  per  cent  below  the  May,  1948  work¬ 
week  which  averaged  38.9  hours.  The  May 
decrease  in  the  workweek  also  was  the 
fifth  consecutive  monthly  drop  in  hours 
worked.  Earnings  and  hours  in  manufac¬ 
turing  have  shown  a  continuous  downward 
trend  every  month  since  December. 

The  drop  in  weekly  earnings  and  hours 
worked  had  practically  no  effect  upon  aver¬ 
age  hourly  earnings  in  most  factories. 
Hourly  earnings  in  all  manufacturing  in¬ 
creased  0.2  per  cent  during  May  to  an 
average  of  108.8  cents.  A  majority  of  fac¬ 
tories  reported  fractional  increases  in 
hourly  earnings.  Wages  in  the  chemical 
industry  were  up  5.2  per  cent  to  slightly 
more  than  $1.10  an  hour.  Pulp  and  paper- 
mills  were  far  above  most  other  industries 
with  earnings  averaging  153.5  cents  am 
hour. 

A  decline  of  0.9  per  cent  in  the  textile 
workweek  brought  weekly  earnings  of  tex¬ 
tile  workers  down  to  $37.11,  which  was  0.9 
per  cent  below  their  April  earnings  and 
10.2  per  cent  below  their  December  average 
of  $41.34.  Without  exception,  all  branches 
of  the  textile  industry  showed  decreases  in 
hours  worked  and  weekly  earnings. 

Substantial  increases  in  hours  worked 
iu  the  lumber  and  timber  industry  brought 
weekly  earnings  up  four  per  cent  to  an 
average  of  $34.32.  In  furniture  factories, 
however,  the  workweek  was  down  2.5  per 
cent  and  weekly  earnings  fell  1.9  per  cent 
to  an  average  of  $33.23.  Tobacco  manufac¬ 
turing,  including  cigarettes,  showed  little 
change  from  the  April  level  of  earnings  and 
hours. 

Nonmanufacturing  industries  reported 
an  unchanged  workweek  of  41  hours,  a  1.6 
per  cent  rise  in  hourly  earnings  which 
averaged  90.3  cents,  and  a  1.3  per  cent  rise 
in  weekly  earnings  averaging  $36.97.  The 
workweek  dropped  one  i>er  cent  in  retail 
and  wholesale  firms,  but  weekly  earnings 
rose  slightly  due  to  hourly  pay  increases 
of  2.3  per  cent  in  retail  and  1.4  i>er  cent  in 
wholesale  firms. 

Weekly  earnings  in  nonmanufacturing 
industries  were:  retail  stores,  $29.07; 
wholesale  firms,  $49.71 ;  laundries  and  dry 
cleaning  plants,  $28.55 ;  mines  and  quar¬ 
ries,  $38.97 ;  transportation,  communica¬ 
tions  and  public  utilities,  $48.36;  hotels, 
$20.29 ;  insurance  and  security  brokerage 
firms,  $51.83.  Weekly  earnings  averaged 
only  60  cents  less  than  the  manufacturing 
industry  average. 
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New  ’Teen-Age  Employment 
Certifications  Drop  near 
1939  Level 

Certification  of  ’teen  agers  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  North  Carolina  industry  during 
May  dropped  to  a  point  just  above  the  level 
of  May,  1939. 

The  May  decrease  in  employment  certi¬ 
ficates  issued  to  minors  is  believed  to  be 
one  further  indication  of  a  tightening 
labor  market. 

As  the  end  of  the  school  year  approaches 
each  spring,  certification  of  minors  under 
18  years  of  age  for  employment  in  industry 
usually  registers  a  sharp  increase.  In  the 
year  1946,  for  instance,  the  number  of 
minors  certified  climbed  from  2.238  in 
April  to  3,259  in  May.  Similarly  in  1947, 
the  total  jumped  from  1,362  in  April  to 
2,428  in  May.  Last  year  the  increase  was 
from  1.577  in  April  to  2,099  in  May. 

In  marked  contrast  with  previous  years, 
the  number  of  minors  certified  for  employ¬ 
ment  this  year  has  remained  abnormally 
low.  Oidy  800  employment  certificates  were 
issued  to  minors  during  March.  In  April 
the  number  of  minors  certified  dropped  to 
789.  In  May — a  month  in  which  new  certi¬ 
fications  usually  are  from  30  to  80  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  previous  month — the 
total  dropped  to  787. 

The  May  total  was  just  seven  per  cent 
above  the  total  of  731  certificates  issued  to 
minors  ten  years  ago  during  the  month  of 
May,  1939. 

Safety  Awards  Program 
Proves  Popular  in  Tar 
Heel  Industrial  Plants 

A  total  of  506  industrial  establishments 
in  North  Carolina  received  the  Department 
of  Labor’s  Certificate  of  Safety  Achieve¬ 
ment  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
.year. 

Safety  inspector  William  C.  Creel  re¬ 
ports  that  more  than  100  additional  firms 
have  submitted  accident-rate  data  which 
indicates  that  they  qualified  for  the  award 
during  1948.  Certificates  are  now  being 
prepared  for  presentation  to  these  more 
than  100  establishments. 

The  number  of  plants  receiving  the  safe¬ 
ty  award  this  year  already  has  exceeded 
the  total  for  the  entire  year  1948,  Mr.  Creel 
said. 

Industrial  firms  may  qualify  for  the 
award  in  any  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  By 
making  a  perfect  record  of  no  lost-time 
accidents  during  the  year;  (2)  by  reduc¬ 
ing  their  accident  frequency  rate  40  per 
cent  or  more  below  their  previous  year’s 
rate;  (3)  by  maintaining  during  the  year 
an  accident  rate  at  least  75  per  cent  below 
the  State  average  for  their  industry. 


DIRECTOR  CITES  APPRENTICE 

TRAINING  PROGRESS  IN  STATE 


Says  North  Carolina  is  Still 
Short  on  Skilled  Labor 

Expanded)  apprentice  training  facilities 
are  helping  North  Carolina  to  continue  her 
industrial  growth,  according  to  Mr.  C.  L. 
Beddingfield,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Apprenticeship  Training. 

The  number  of  Tar  Heel  apprentices 
training  in  crafts  and  trades  increased 
from  3.468  at  the  end  of  last  year  to 
4,122  in  May,  Mr.  Beddingfield  said.  Train¬ 
ing  programs  in  operation  increased  from 
2,208  to  2,545  during  the  same  five  months. 

The  apprenticeship  director  said  that 
while  the  number  of  apprentice  training 
programs  has  been  expanded  “about  2,500 


per  cent”  since  the  end  of  the  war.  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  to  meet  the  State’s  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  requirements  for  skilled 
workers. 

“North  Carolina  still  is  long  on  unskilled 
labor  and  short  on  skilled  labor,”  he  said. 
“To  improve  this  situation,  community 
surveys  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
industrial  outlook,  the  number  and  kind 
of  skilled  workers  needed,  and  what  may 
be  done  to  train  them  through  creation  or 
expansion  of  local  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
grams.  Where  they  exist,  joint  labor- 
management  apprenticeship  committees  are 
best  equipped  for  this  undertaking.” 

Mr.  Beddingfield  said  that  20  such  com¬ 
mittees  are  functioning  in  North  Carolina 
at  present. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

May  1949  Compared  with  April  1949 


Average 

INDUSTRY  Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earning's 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Cent 

Per 

Change 

All  Manufacturing  _  $37.77 

0.7 

108.8 

+  0.2 

34.7 

—  1.1 

Durable  Goods _ 

36.55 

— 

0.4 

95.9 

+  0.2 

38.1 

—  0.8 

Nondurable  Goods 

37.97 

— 

0.8 

111.2 

+  0.3 

34.2 

—  0.9 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

49.19 

— 

1.6 

128.4 

+  0.3 

38.3 

—  2.0 

Fabricated  Metal  Products _ 

.  47.22 

+ 

2.9 

110.5 

+  0.3 

42.7 

+  2.4 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ 

44.99 

4.2 

110.3 

+  0.1 

40.8 

—  4.2 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products.. 

34.32 

+ 

4.0 

81.3 

+  0.1 

42.2 

+  3.9 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills . . 

34.95 

+ 

3.2 

83.5 

+  0.7 

41.9 

+  2.7 

Millwork,  Plywood.  Etc _ 

33.51 

+ 

6.7 

80.5 

—  0.7 

41.6 

+  7.5 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

34.17 

+ 

7.5 

77.3 

+  1-2 

44.2 

+  6.3 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prod _ 

33.23 

— 

1.9 

93.3 

+  0.5 

35.6 

—  2.5 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg. 

33.12 

— 

2.3 

93.7 

+  .0.4 

35.6 

—  2.7 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ 

34.39 

+ 

1.9 

87.7 

+  0.1 

39.2 

+  1.6 

Other  Durable  Goods* . . . 

45.02 

— 

1.6 

115.7 

—  0.2 

38.9 

—  1.5 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

37.11 

— 

0.9 

111.4 

+  0.1 

33.3 

—  0.9 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills _ _ 

33.53 

— 

0.3 

102.4 

—  0.1 

32.7 

—  0.3 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics _ 

38.45 

— 

0.6 

114.7 

no  ch. 

33.5  • 

—  0.6 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ _ _ 

37.58 

— 

1.0 

113.6 

+  0.2 

33.1 

—  1.2 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  _ 

46.96 

— 

0.5 

133.3 

+  0.4 

35.2 

—  1.1 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

29.6S 

— 

3.9 

93.5 

—  0.6 

31.7 

—  3.4 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

2S.40 

— 

0.7 

83.5 

—  1.9 

34.0 

+  1.2 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ _ 

27.33 

+ 

1.6 

S0.7 

—  2.4 

33.9 

+  4.3 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  . . . 

35.12 

+ 

0.5 

82.8 

+  0.4 

42.4 

no  ch. 

Bakery  Products  _ 

37.7S 

— 

2.8 

89.2 

—  0.7 

42.4 

—  2.1 

Beverage  Products  _ 

38.49 

+ 

3.6 

78.9 

+  1.5 

48.8 

+  2.1 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ _ _ 

37.91 

no 

Cll. 

113.5 

+  1.2 

33.4 

—  1.2 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ 

41.28 

+ 

0.2 

'  122.6 

+  0.2 

33.7 

no  ch. 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants _ 

34.08 

— 

0.6 

100.3 

+  2.8 

34.0 

—  3.1 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ 

64.08 

— 

1.3 

144.7 

—  0.2 

44.3 

—  1.1 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills.. 

69.55 

— 

1.3 

153.5 

no  ch. 

45.3 

—  1.3 

Printing,  Tub.  &  Allied  Products.... 

56.45 

— 

0.1 

142.6 

—  0.4 

39.6 

+  0.3 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products _ 

43.79 

+ 

1.5 

110.1 

+  5.2 

39.8 

—  3.4 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf _ 

39.22 

— 

0.1 

102.9 

+  1.8 

38.1 

—  1.8 

A  onmanufacturing 

Total  _ 

36.97 

+ 

1.3 

90.3 

+  1.6 

41.0 

no  ch. 

Retail  _ _ _ 

29.07 

+ 

1.3 

77.1 

+  2.3 

37.7 

—  1.0 

AVbolesale  - - 

49.71 

+ 

0.2 

113.4 

+  1.4 

43.9 

—  1.1 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning - 

28.55 

+ 

0.1 

60.5 

—  0.5 

47.2 

+  0.6 

Noninetallic  Mining  &  Quarries  _ 

38.97 

+ 

0.1 

89.9 

—  1.2 

43.3 

+  1.4 

Trans.,  Com.  &  Other  Pub.  Utilities 

48.36 

+ 

1.4 

118.1 

+  1.0 

41.0 

+  0.5 

Hotels  _ _ - . . . . 

20.29 

+ 

0.1 

43.5 

+  1.6 

46.6 

—  1.5 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage.. 

51.83 

— 

0.6 

No 

Hours 

Reported 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg _ 

37.68 

— 

0.5 

106.4 

+  0.4 

35.4 

—  0.8 

*  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery  ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manulacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  X  Less  than  0.1  per  cent 
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Division  of  Statistics  Adopts 
Standard  Industrial 
Classification 

The  statistical  tables  on  employment  and 
earnings  in  North  Carolina  Labor  and 
Industry  this  month  reflect  a  change-over 
in  the  method  of  classifying  industrial  in¬ 
formation. 

On  pages  three  and  four  are  printed 
tables  showing,  by  month  and  by  year,  the 
changes  which  occurred  in  employment  in 
North  Carolina  manufacturing  plants  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  years  1947  and  1948. 
Discrepancies  between  the  figures  in  these 
tables  and  those  printed  in  previous  issues 
are  accounted  for  principally  by  changes 
in  the  system  of  industrial  classification. 
Tlie  Division  of  Statistics  for  the  last  six 
months  has  been  working  on  changes 
which,  as  of  this  month,  bring  it’s  methods 
of  reporting  into  line  with  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  used  by  most 
state  and  Federal  fact-finding  agencies. 

Some  of  the  increase  in  employment  re¬ 
flected  in  these  tables  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  stemmeries  and  redrying 
plants,  heretofore  not  included  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  group,  are  now  listed 
under  manufacturing. 


Bureau  of  Labor  For  The 
Deaf  Gives  Activity  Report 

Deaf  Employment  Registrants 
Placed  in  Eleven  Different 
Occupations 

Seventeen  deaf  workers  were  placed  in 
productive  employment  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30  through  the  services 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Vestal,  Bureau  Chief,  reports 
that  the  17  deaf  people  were  placed  in 
eleven  different  occupations. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  total  of 
26  additional  deaf  people  were  on  the 
Bureau’s  active  list  of  employment  appli¬ 
cants. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf,  a 
division  of  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor,  is  operated  by  the  Bureau  Chief 
and  one  secretarial  employee.  Though  the 
Bureau’s  principal  duty  is  to  serve  as  a 
public  employment  agency  for  deaf  work¬ 
ers,  the  work  actually  done  by  the  Bureau 
involves  many  related  jobs,  including  ad¬ 
visory  services ;  making  and  keeping  cur¬ 
rent  personal  contacts  with  industrial 
officials ;  placing  deaf  workers  in  jobs  best 
suited  to  their  training,  experience  and 
abilities ;  and  making  follow-up  visits  to 
the  deaf  employees  and  their  employers  to 
check  upon  the  adjustment  and  efficiency 
of  the  workers  at  their  jobs. 

The  Bureau  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
maintained  extensive  contacts  with  indus¬ 
trial  personnel  officials,  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  the  deaf  workers 
registered  with  the  Bureau,  and  “selling” 
management  upon  the  idea  that  workers 
handicapped  by  deafness  often  make  more 
efficient  employees  than  persons  wdth  nor¬ 
mal  hearing. 

Through  the  Bureau’s  assistance,  many 
North  Carolinians  whose  deafness  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  a  severe  employment 
handicap  have  been  able  to  develop  into 
skilled  workers. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Reversal  of  District  Court 
Ruling  Asked  in  Home¬ 
worker  Case 
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The  Federal  Wage-Hour  Administration 
last  month  asked  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  sitting  in  Asheville,  to  enjoin 
employers  of  some  2.000  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  homeworkers  engaged  in 
stringing  tobacco  bags  against  violating 
the  minimum  wage  and  record  keeping 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

Assistant  Solicitor  Bessie  Margolin,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
argued  that  the  Homeworkers’  Handicraft 
Co-operative,  a  Virginia  corporation,  agents 
of  Millliiser  Bag  Company,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  Chase  Bag  Company,  of  Maryland 
and  Reidsville,  N.  C.,  paid  North  Carolina 
homeworkers  working  on  stringing  tobacco 
bags  piece-rate  wages  amounting  to  from 
live  to  seventeen  cents  an  hour.  She  re¬ 
quested  the  Circuit  Court  to  enjoin  the 
Co-operative  and  the  companies  against 
paying  the  homeworkers  wages  which 
amount  to  less  than  the  piece-work  equi¬ 
valent  of  40  cents  an  hour — the  Federal 
minimum  wage — and  to  reverse  the  de¬ 
cision  of  District  Judge  Johnson  J.  Hayes 
in  the  case.  Judge  Hayes  ruled  in  Greens¬ 
boro  last  December  that  the  homeworkers 
are  not  employees  of  the  Co-operative  or 
the  two  companies,  but  are  independent 
contractors. 

The  homeworkers  perform  the  last  step 
in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  bags,  in¬ 
serting  drawstrings  in  the  tops  of  the  bags. 

Miss  Margolin  said  the  Wage-Hour  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  found  that  homeworker 
co-operatives  “are  bound  to  be  exploited 
by  the  principal  producers.”  She  said  that 
Wage-Hour  records  show  that  U.  S.  district 
judges  have  signed  more  than  150  decrees 
in  which  wage  and  hour  violations  with 
respect  to  about  30,000  homeworkers  have 
been  enjoined. 

Summarizing  operations  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive,  the  Assistant  Solicitor  said  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  Homeworkers’  Handicraft  Co¬ 
operative  pay  $5  for  a  share  of  stock  and 
over  the  past  six  years  have  received 
“dividends”  averaging  $1.98  per  year.  The 
piece  rates  paid  by  the  Co-operative  have 
been  lower,  she  said,  than  those  paid 
directly  by  company  agents  prior  to  the 
Co-operative’s  organization  in  1941. 

The  interposition  of  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor  between  the  workers  and  the  com¬ 
panies  which  use  the  bags  does  not  remove 
the  workers  from  the  protection  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  she  argued. 
The  Homeworkers’  Handicraft  Co-opera¬ 
tive  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  avoid¬ 
ing  company  liability  under  the  federal 
minimum  wage  provisions,  she  charged. 

Contending  that  no  supervision,  control 
of  working  time,  or  power  of  hiring  and 
tiring  is  exercised  over  the  homeworkers, 
Thornton  H.  Brooks  of  Greensboro,  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Co-operative  and  the  companies, 
argued  that  the  homeworkers  are  in  fact 
independent  contractors,  not  employees, 
and  that  their  wages  therefore  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  regulation  by  the  Wage-Hour  Law. 
Brooks  said  an  increase  in  piece  rates  paid 
the  homeworkers  was  granted  by  the  Co¬ 
operative  last  year  and  that  Homeworkers’ 
Handicraft  Co-operative  “is  a  bona  fide 
cooperative.” 

Robert  G.  Cabell  of  Richmond,  Va., 
argued  briefly  the  Co-operative’s  position  in 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

Inspections  were  made  in  830  manufac¬ 
turing,  mercantile,  and  service  establish¬ 
ments  during  May  to  check  upon  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  North  Carolina  Labor  Laws 
and  the  safety  and  health  regulations. 

The  inspected  establishments  employed 
44.504  workers. 

Infractions  of  the  Labor  Laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  were  found  by  the  inspectors  in 
1.130  instances. 

Compliance  with  inspectors’  recommen¬ 
dations  was  reported  in  872  instances. 

The  violations  and  compliances  noted 
during  May  were  as  follows  : 

Viola-  Compli- 
tions  ances 


Hour  Law _ _  47  37 

Child  '  Labor.. _ _  330  202 

Time  Records _  42  32 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities _  13  8 

Sanitation _  140  108 

Seats _ _ -  4  3 

Safety. _ _ 228  245 

First  Aid . . .  19  21 

Other _  307  216 


1,130  S72 

Ten  complaints  alleging  violation  of 
•General  Statutes,  including  the  Maximum 
Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law.  were 
investigated  by  the  Labor  Department  in¬ 
spectors  during  May.  Violations  were  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  eight  cases  and  immediate 
compliance  was  promised.  One  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  the  operation  in  question 
was  not  covered  by  State  law  and  one 
complaint  inspection  was  not  completed 
during  the  month. 

Four  additional  complaints  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  Safety  and  Health  Regula¬ 
tions  were  investigated.  Violations  were 
found  in  one  case  and  compliance  was 
promised.  Violations  were  not  found  in  the 
other  three  cases. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

Fifty-four  establishments  were  inspected 
during  May  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

Violation's  of  the  overtime  provision  were 
found  in  24  of  the  firms  inspected.  Five 
additional  firms  were  in  violation  of  both 
the  overtime  and  the  minimum  wage  (40 
cents  an  hour)  provisions.  One  firm  was 
violating  the  child  labor  provision. 

Twenty-four  establishments  were  in 
compliance  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law, 
except  for  widespread  failure  of  keeping 
all  of  the  records  required  by  the  law. 

Following  inspections  which  disclosed 
wage  and  hour  violations,  back  wages 
amounting  to  $2,500.96  were  paid  to  75 
employees  by  ten  establishments  during 
May.  ‘  - — 

Safety  Awards 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
Rockfish-Mebane  Yarn  Mills, 

Plant  No.  2,  Hope  Mills 
Shields  Hosiery  &  Waste  Co..  Shelby 
Shuford  Hosiery  Mills,  Hickory 
Spruce  Pine  Cleaners,  Spruce  Pine 
Stone  Oil  Co.,  Shelby 
Stonewall  Overall  Co.,  Lexington 
Sullivan’s  Dry  Cleaning,  Fayetteville 
Superior  Oil  Company,  Salisbury 
Swift  &  Co..  Oil  Mill,  Shelby  Branch, 

Shelby 

United  Feldspar  &  Minerals  Corp., 

Spruce  Pine 

Washburn  Oil  Company,  High  Point 
Waynesville  Lumber  Co.,  Waynesville 


Elevator  iespoctiosi  Bureau  Reports  Active  fear 


The  Elevator  Inspection  Bureau  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor  made 
a  total  of  1.223  inspections  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

Included  in  the  Bureau’s  work  were  881 
regular  inspections  of  elevators,  181  tests 
and  inspections  of  new  elevator  installa¬ 
tions,  and  161  compliance  inspections,  ac¬ 
cording  to  State  Elevator  Inspector  Pryor 
E.  Sugg. 

The  Bureau  also  approved  plans  and 
specifications  for  155  new  elevator  installa¬ 
tions,  issued  155  certificates,  approved 


plans  and  specifications  for  13  major  al¬ 
teration  jobs,  held  92  conferences  with 
representatives  of  elevator  companies, 
investigated  four  elevator  accidents,  and 
condemned  15  elevators  which  were  found 
to  be  beyond  repair  and  too  dangerous  to 
be  used. 

Three  of  the  elevator  accidents  investi¬ 
gated  during  the  year  resulted  in  painful 
but  minor  injuries  to  persons  involved.  In 
one  accident,  three  people  were  severely 
injured  and  required  protracted  hospitali¬ 
zation. 


RESIDENTIAL  BUILDING  IN  26  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


Period 

Family 

Dwelling  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Average  Cost 
Per  Unit 

January-May,  1938 _ 

_  1,825 

$  5,423.034 

$2,971 

January-May,  1946— . . 

_ _  2.436 

8.778.0S7 

3.603 

January-May.  1947 _ _ 

_  2.808 

12.752,619 

4,541 

January-May,  1948 _ 

3.389 

17.628,935 

5.202 

January-May,  1949 _ 

_  3.406 

17,958,176 

5,272 

ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

May  1949,  Compared  with  April  1949,  and  May  1948 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDUSTRY 


Net 

Change  Per  Cent  Clig.  From 

.  ,,  From  - 

May»  Apr.  May  Apr.  1949  Apr.  1949  May  1948 
1949  1949  1948  ‘  To  To  To 

May  1949  May  1949  May  1949 


All  Manufacturing*  _ _ - . 

Durable  Goods  . .  . — 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  - - - 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  - 

Fabricated  Metal  Products - 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products — 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills - 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc - 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ _ 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products... 
Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg ... 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Prod - - — 

Other  Durable  Goodsf - - - 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products - - 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills - - - 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics - 

Knitting  Mills  - 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  - 

Seamless  Hosiery  - — 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products... 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments - 

Food  &  Kindred  Products - 

Bakery  Products  - - 

Beverage  Industries  - 

Tobacco  Manufactures  — - - 

Cigarettes  - - — - - 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants.... 

Paper  &  Allied  Products - 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills— ... 
Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries — 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products - 

Other  Nondurable  Goods ;t - - — 


.366.5 
.  84.5 
.282.0 


_  4.7 
2  2 
.  35.5 
..  24.0 
.  5.1 
.  3.S 
..  28.5 
_  26.8 
.  5.6 
..  5.S 

.201.9 
_  50.7 
_  92.9 
.  47.7 
.  20.3 
.  21.0 
..  12.5 
_  6.0 
.  18.8 
.  5.2 
_  3.9 
.  23.3 
.  13.0 
.  7.2 

_  7.5 
.  6.1 
.  6.0 
.  8.7 
_  3.3 


374.1 

414.0 

—  7.6 

— 

2.0 

SS.l 

98.8 

—  3.6 

— 

4.1 

286.0 

315.2 

—  4.0 

— 

1.4 

9  9 

2.3 

4.8 

4.8 

—  0.1 

— 

2.1 

9  2 

9  9 

37.1 

43.3 

—  1.6 

— 

4.3 

25.5 

30.0 

—  1.5 

— 

5.9 

5.2 

6.2 

—  0.1 

— 

1.9 

3.7 

4.2 

+  0.1 

+ 

2.7 

30.1 

32.1 

—  1.6 

— 

5.3 

28.4 

30.3 

—  1.6 

— 

5.6 

5.S 

G.5 

—  0.2 

— 

3.4 

5.9 

7.6 

—  0.1 

— 

1.7 

204.1 

999  9 

_  9  9 

— 

1.1 

50.8 

65.4 

—  0.1 

— 

0.2 

93.4 

102.7 

—  0.5 

— 

0.5 

49.2 

52.9 

—  1.5 

— 

3.0 

20.6 

19.9 

—  0.3 

— 

1.5 

22.0 

25.9 

—  1.0 

— 

4.5 

12.4 

12.6 

+  0.1 

+ 

0.8 

5.9 

6.4 

+  0.1 

+ 

1.7 

18.5 

19.0 

+  0.3 

+ 

1.6 

5.1 

4.9 

+  0.1 

+ 

2.0 

3.8 

4.1 

+  0.1 

+ 

2.6 

23.9 

24.2 

—  0.6 

— 

2.5 

13.1 

13.0 

—  0.1 

— 

O.S 

7.7 

7.8 

—  0.5 

— 

U.5 

7.6 

8.1 

—  0.1 

— 

1.3 

6.1 

6.5 

. . 

6.0 

5.8 

10.0 

9.5 

—  1.3 

—13.0 

3.5 

3.S 

—  0.2 

— 

5.7 

;e  and  salary  w 

orkers  who  were 

emp 

—11.5 

—14.5 

—10.5 

—  4.3 

—  2.1 

— 1S.0 
—20.0 
—17.7 

—  9.5 
—11.2 
—11.6 
—13.8 
—23.7 

—13.0 

—22.5 

—  9.5 

—  9.8 
+  2.0 
— 1S.9 

—  6.8 

—  6.3 

—  1.1 
6.1 
4.9 
3.7 


+ 


—  u7 

—  7.4 

—  6.2 
+  3.4 
—  8.4 
—13.2 


^  HiSlHIiaies  inuiuuc  cm  :  *  , 

er  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment ;  and  mtsruments. 
etals  and  their  products. 

%  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ; 
dustries. 

2>  Preliminary. 


rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Cities  Repeart  $11,185,774  In 

Building  €®sts  May 


Month’s  Total  is  17  Per  Cent 
Above  That  of  May,  1948 

Building  expenditures  totaling  $11,185,- 
77-1  were  authorized  by  public  officials  in 
71  North  Carolina  municipalities  during 
May. 

The  May  figure  was  27  per  cent  higher 
than  the  $S.809.252  April  total  and  17  per 
cent  above  the  $9,558,130  total  of  May,  1948. 

Twenty-six  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
population  reported  estimated  building  ex¬ 
penditures  totaling  $9,151,430  during  May. 
An  additional  $2,034,344  was  reported  by 
45  smaller  cities. 

More  than  half  of  the  State’s  urban 
building  total  for  May  was  reported  by  six 
cities.  These  were:  Winston-Salem,  $2.- 
273,359  ;  Charlotte,  $1,805.620 ;  Greensboro, 
$672,275 ;  Durham.  $666,685 ;  Asheville, 
$657,781;  High  Point,  $611,797. 

$6,906  857  of  the  May  total  was  for  new 
residential  construction;  $571,425  for  ad¬ 
ditions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  resi¬ 
dences  :  $2,912,175  for  new  nonresidential 
construction;  and  $795,317  for  additions, 


alterations  and  repairs  to  nonresidential 
buildings. 

Residential  building  costs  totaled  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  expenditures 
authorized  for  nonresidential  building. 

Of  the  1,387  family  dwelling  units  au¬ 
thorized  in  the  71  cities  during  May,  590 
were  single-family  dwellings,  70  were  in 
duplex  dwellings,  and  727  were  in  large 
apartment  projects.  Permits  for  three  huge 
apartment  projects  were  issued  during  the 
month.  These  were  Ardmore  Housing  Proj¬ 
ect,  Winston-Salem,  200  apartments,  $845,- 
335;  Miller  Park  Project,  Winston-Salem, 
104  apartments,  $558,324 ;  Asheville  hous¬ 
ing  project.  112  apartments,  $485,000. 

The  average  estimated  construction  cost 
of  single-family  dwellings  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  May  was  $5,858.  The  average  for  du¬ 
plexes  was  $6,776. 

Reversal  of  District  Court 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
the  case.  Morris  E.  Lasker  of  White  Plains, 
X.  Y.,  representing  the  Chase  Bag  Com¬ 
pany,  said  that  company  has  discontinued 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 


May  1948  and  May  1949 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

May  1948 

May  1949 

Percent, 

Change 

May  1948 

1 

May  1949  | 

I 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ _ _ 

1,401 

1,449 

+  3.4 

$7,750,735 

$9,151,430 

+  18.1 

Residential  buildings .. - - 

775 

203 

626 

167 

—  19.2 

—  17.7 

4,729,340 

2,174,275 

6,037,528 

1,941,360 

+27.7 
—  10.7 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  - 

423 

656 

+  55.1 

847,120 

1,172,542 

+  38.4 

AUUll  19110,  qnci  ^  1 -  '  ' -  ■  

SUMMARY  OP  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

April  1949  and  May  1949 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

TOTAL - - -  — 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

1 

April  1949  |  May  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

1 

April  1949  May  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

1,007  |  1,449 

+  43.9 

$7, 511, 928|$9,161, 430|  +21.8 

Residential  buildings - 

Non-residential  buildings - 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs- 

384  626 

172  |  167 

451  |  656 

+  63.0 
—  2.9 
+  45.5 

3,471,1301  6,037,528 
3,385,S22|  1,941,360 
654,9761  1,172,542 

+73.9 
—  42.7 
+79.0 

the  use  of  homework  and  for  the  last  18 
months  has  been  stringing  tobacco  bags 
by  machine. 

Miss  Margolin  said  that  Millhiser  Bag 
Company  has  not  developed  machines  to 
do  the  bag  stringing,  is  still  using  home¬ 
workers  and  “is  still  violating  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.” 

“This  is  the  Southern  edition  of  the 
Northern  sweatshop,  isn’t  it.”  Judge  John 
.T.  Parker  asked  the  Labor  Department 
attorney. 

The  main  issue  for  decision  in  the  case, 
said  Judge  Parker,  is  whether  the  Co¬ 
operative  members  are  “employees”  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

The  appeal  was  heard  in  Asheville  on 
June  29.  Sitting  with  Judge  Parker  in  the 
term  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  were  Judge  Armistead  M.  Dobie  and 
Judge  Morris  A.  Soper. 


Type  of  May  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  in  26  Reporting  Cities 


Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 
Issued 


TYPE  OF  BLDG. 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings: 

Single-family  structures _ 

Two -family  structures - 

Single-  &  two-family  structures 
with  a  store  or  shop  therewith 
Three-  &  four-family  structures 
Five  or  more  family  structures  . 
Tourist  cabins - 

Total _ _  _ 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 
Amusement  &  recreation  places 

Churches  — - - - - 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  etc - - 

Garages,  commercial - 

Garages,  private _ _ 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _ 

Institutional  buildings  - - - 

Office  buildings, including  banks  .. 

Public  buildings _ _ _ 

Public  works  and  utilities - 

Educational  buildings — - - 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors  temporary  offices,  stables 

barns,  etc - - — 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs. 
All  other  nonresidential _ 

Total .  . . 

Additions,  Alterations,  &  Repair 

Housekeeping  dwellings _ 

Nonhousekeeping-res.  bldgs _ 


Total .... 


No. 

Cost 

.  454 

$2,601,584 

..  33 

232,150 

..  1 

7,000 

114 

2,661,794 

-  23 

520,000 

_  1 

15,000 

...626 

$6,037,528 

..  1 

4,000 

i 

273,000 

...  17 

190,749 

.  .  4 

163,500 

...  50 

24,040 

...  3 

42,500 

...  4 

161,000 

...  4 

230,500 

...  1 

147,000 

...  1 

41,886 

...  1 

240,000 

23 

14,655 

..  50 

407,580 

...  1 

950 

_ 167 

s: 

$1,941,360 

.  521 

467,225 

9 

26,600 

....126 

678,717 

...  656 

$1,172,542 

SUMMARY  OF  MAY  194!)  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  May  1948  Included  for  Camparison 


1  No.  of 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

x  e  »>  -N  on  residential 

Additions 

Altera- 

Estimated  Cost  of  All 

CITY 

Build- 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Buildings 

tions  and 

Repairs 

Construction  Work 

1 

ings 

May  1948  |  May  1949  | 

May  1948  ]  May  1949 

May  1948  | 

May  1949  |  May  1948 

May  1949 

May  194S  ] 

May  1949 

TOTAL  11,449 

$4. 729, 340|$6, 037,528] 

993 

1,247 

$2, 174,275|$1,941, 3601 

$847,120 

$1,172,542 

$7,750,735l$9,151,430 

103.  Asheville 

94 

13S,700| 

620,775 

22 

131 

145,250 

11,950 

15,371 

25,006 

299,321 

657,731 

1  OS.  Burlington - - - - 

30 

171,625 

47,400 

33 

8 

18,965 

11,500 

13,200 

23,300 

203,790 

82.200 

113.  Charlotte _ 

182 

1,668,7801 

1,205,000 

353 

294 

839,418 

400,726 

186,815 

199,900 

2.695,013 

1,805,626 

117.  Concord - 

12 

34,000 

7,500 

6 

4 

102,000 

36,000 

2,000 

5,000 

138,000 

48,500 

1 20.  Durham _ 

109 

270,050 

293,950 

47 

49 

93,750 

181,800 

65,825 

190,935 

429,625 

666,685 

123.  Elizabeth  City _ 

18 

38,900 

9 

750 

4,000 

* 

43,650 

125.  Fayetteville _ 

61 

159,450 

78,200 

35 

21 

24,100 

3,700 

16,879 

35,503 

200,429 

117  +  03 

128.  Gastonia _ _ _ _ 

19 

31,600 

5 

30,000 

10  500 

* 

72,100 

130.  Goldsboro _ 

19 

44,100 

49,100 

10 

9 

2,350 

117,800 

12,975 

8,850 

59,425 

175,750 

133.  Greensboro _ 

85 

802,900 

194,350 

224 

44 

292,650 

109,565 

15,475 

368,360 

1,111,025 

672,275 

134.  Greenville _ _ _ 

11 

125,000 

75,700 

IS 

9 

47,800 

12,000 

172,800 

87,700 

141.  Hickory _ 

18 

30.800 

59,000 

7 

12 

13,000 

9  +  00 

20,500 

11,900 

64,300 

79,900 

142.  High  Point _ 

120 

131,000 

532,085 

23 

92 

184,767 

56,014 

28,856 

23,698 

344,623 

611,797 

146.  Kinston _  _ _ 

20 

114,900 

88,200 

21 

13 

107,750 

35,500 

1,800 

11,200 

224,450 

134,900 

150.  Lexington _ 

21 

43,300 

28,800 

9 

6 

7,150 

8,950 

78,050 

33,900 

128,500 

71,650 

162.  New  Bern _ _ _ 

17 

60,250 

10 

27  050 

* 

87,300 

169.  Raleigh _ 

40 

312,045 

1631900 

60 

29 

73,800 

178,975 

7,700 

8+50 

393,545 

351,225 

171.  lleidsville _ _ _ 

17 

95,800 

44,000 

19 

12 

1  1  200 

4  2  00 

0  5  8  00 

50  500 

175.  Rocky  Mount . . . . 

78 

99,500 

91,000 

15 

13 

127,550 

19  +  25 

24,000 

50+68 

251,050 

16+593 

177.  Salisbury . 

42 

64,700 

64,000 

17 

13 

5,750 

51,720 

41,475 

13,535 

111,925 

129,255 

180.  Shelby _ 

11 

45,115 

32,400 

7 

7 

200 

4,000 

3,500 

2,625 

48,815 

39,025 

187.  Statesville  _ _  _ 

29 

38,000]  75,200 

7 

21 

4  4  300 

2 58  00  0 

| 

89!  2  00 

233  200 

190.  Thomasville _ _ 

10 

2  6,2  5  0 1  8,550 

9 

3 

1  025 

1  4  000 

7  500 

27  275 

2  0  050 

196.  Wilmington _  _ 

93 

57,800|  52,365 

9 

4 

24’, 625 

1  207,435 

18,161 

35,756 

100,586 

295,556 

197.  Wilson _  _ 

17 

42,400|  47.70C 

11 

10 

11,250 

S,900 

25,000 

6,900 

78,650 

63,500 

198.  Winston-Salem.  . 

|  276 

213.1251  2,047,603 

31 

419 

6,825 

162,050 

269,538 

63,706 

489,488 

2,273,359 

*  No  report  received. 
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JULY  SAFETY  AWARDS 


TIEN-AGE  EMPLOYMENT 
CERTIFICATIONS  INCREASED 
SHARPLY  IH  JUNE 

However,  Total  Was  56% 
Below  June  1948  Figure 

Employment  certificates  issued  during 
June  to  minors  under  IS  years  of  age  in¬ 
creased  113  per  cent  over  the  May  total 
due  to  a  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  ’teen¬ 
agers  seeking  employment  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation. 

A  total  of  1,680  certificates  were  issued 
in  June  by  public  welfare  superintendents 
throughout  the  State.  Only  787  employ¬ 
ment  certificates  were  issued  during  May. 

The  June  figure,  however,  was  56  per 
cent  below  the  3,765  total  reported  for 
June,  1948.  June  was  the  first  month  this 
year  in  which  employment  certifications  of 
’teen-agers  have  exceeded  800. 

A  tabulation  of  employment  certifications 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  shows 
that  5,485  minors  received  certificates  from 
January  through  June.  This  was  less  than 
half  as  large  as  the  11,335  certifications  re¬ 
ported  during  the  first  six  months  of  1948. 

640  of  the  certificates  issued  in  June 
were  for  full-time  employment  of  16  and  17 
year-old  minors  in  manufacturing,  non¬ 
manufacturing  and  construction  indus¬ 
tries.  The  remaining  1,040  certificates 
were  for  vacation  and  part-time  work  by 
minors. 

Among  the  full-time  group,  377  minors 
were  certified  for  work  in  factories,  242 
for  work  in  mercantile  and  service  indus¬ 
tries,  and  21  for  construction  jobs.  An 
additional  610  minors  aged  16  and  17  were 
certified  for  vacation  and  part-time  em¬ 
ployment  in  these  three  industry  classifica¬ 
tions. 

A  total  of  430  minors  under  16  years  of 
age  were  included  in  the  June  figure.  All 
of  the  certifications  in  this  group  were  for 
non-manufacturing  jobs. 

1,037  of  the  minors  obtaining  certificates 
in  June  were  boys  and  643  were  girls. 


Real  Wages 

Real  wages  of  North  Carolina  factory 
workers  in  June  were  51.6  per  cent  higher 
than  in  June,  1939,  not  counting  increased 
federal  income  taxes. 

The  average  Tar  Heel  factory  worker 
earned  $39.09  per  week  in  June.  Reduced  to 
its  value  in  1939  dollars,  the  $39.09  was 
worth  $22.71.  The  $22.71  in  real  wages  was 
51.6  per  cent  higher  than  the  $14.98  which 
the  average  factory  worker  earned  weekly 
in  June,  1939. 


A  total  of  85  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  last  month  were  awarded 
the  Department  of  Labor’s  Certificate  of 
Safety  Achievement  in  recognition  of 
their  accomplishments  in  accident  pre¬ 
vention  during  1948. 

The  Certificate  was  presented  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  firms  during  July: 

Acme  Cleaning  Company,  Benson 
Balston  Yarn  Mills,  Ine.,  Lincolnton 
Belvedere  Hosiery  Company,  Charlotte 
The  Borden  Co.,  Blue  Ridge  Ice  Cream 
Division,  Shelby 

Brown  Brothers  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 
Hickory 

Bruton  Dry  Cleaners,  Asheboro 
The  Carnation  Company,  Shelby 
Carolina  Underwear  Co.,  Inc.,  Thomasville 
Carr  Motor  Company,  Fayetteville 
Carter  Mills,  Lincolnton 
Central  Bakery,  Asheboro 
The  Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkin 
Chisholm  Dry  Cleaners,  Ramseur 
City  Cleaners,  Asheboro 
City  Cleaners,  Benson 
Clayton  Laundry,  Clayton 
Clean-M-Right  Cleaners,  Selma 
The  Cleveland  Times  Company,  Shelby 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company,  Lexington 
Craftspun  Yarns,  Inc.,  Kings  Mountain 
Day’s  Dry  Cleaners,  Smithfield 
Denny  Roll  and  Panel  Co.,  High  Point 
Dover  and  Brown  Co.,  Shelby 
Economy  Dry  Cleaners,  Randleman 
Economy  Hosiery  Finishers.  Thomasville 
Efird  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plant,  No.  1, 
Albemarle 

Efird  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plant  Nos.  2  &  3, 
Albemarle 

Efird  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plant  No.  4, 
Albemarle 

Efird  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plant  No.  5, 
Albemarle 

Eskridge  Oil  Company,  Shelby 


Going! . . .  Going! . . . 

Nearly  half  of  the  supply  of  the 
Directory  of  North  Carolina  Manufac¬ 
turing  Firms  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  has  been  sold.  The  427- 
page  Directory,  which  sells  for  $1,  has 
been  on  sale  for  three  months. 

The  volume  lists  approximately  5,700 
Tar  Heel  firms  alphabetically  by  town 
and  county  of  location,  and  by  industry 
classification.  It  also  gives  the  mailing 
address  and  official  in  charge  of  each 
plant.  The  three  sections  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory  are  cross-indexed  for  ease  in  se¬ 
curing  information  about  each  firm 
listed.  Copies  may  be  ordered  from  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Ford  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory 
G  and  H  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Glen  Mills,  Inc.,  Plant  No.  1,  Lincolnton 
Glen  Mills,  Inc.,  Plant  No.  2,  Lincolnton 
Gregson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Liberty 
Hafer  Hosiery  Mills,  Hickory 
Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Hensel  Lumber  Co.,  Elkin 
Hewitt  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Marion 
Hickory  Dyeing  and  Winding  Co.,  Inc., 
Hickory 

Hickory  Printing  Company,  Hickory 
Highland  Bakery,  Fayetteville 
Hill  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Denton 
Hosecrafters,  Inc.,  Thomasville 
Hunter  Brothers  Co.,  Inc.,  Statesville 
Jernigan’s  Body  Shop,  Fayetteville 
Johnson’s  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaners, 
Smithfield 

Kizer  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaners, 

Asheboro 

Knit-Sox  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Plant  No.  1, 
Hickory 

Liberty  Dry  Cleaners,  Liberty 
Manetta  Mills,  Monroe  Plant,  Monroe 
Maple  Grove  Dairy,  Asheboro 
Memory’s  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaners, 
Randleman 

The  Mengel  Company,  Wood  Products 
Division,  Winston-Salem 
Modern  Cleaners,  Clayton 
Monroe  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Monroe 
Monroe  Garment  Company,  Monroe 
.J.  O.  McAuley  Hosiery  Co.,  Statesville 
National  Carbon  Company,  Greenville 
Nehi  Bottling  Company,  Shelby 
New  Service  Laundry,  High  Point 
Newton  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Newton 
Old  Dominion  Box  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Old  Dominion  Box  Co.,  Charlotte 
Peerless  Veneer  Company,  High  Point 
Ramseur  Dry  Cleaners,  Ramseur 
Rickman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Salisbury 

Service  Dry  Cleaners,  Clayton 
Setz-Rigbt  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Smithfield  Dry  Cleaners,  Smithfield 
Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Monroe 
Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  Greensboro 
Sangler  and  Sons,  Shelby 
Statesville  Daily  Record,  Statesville 
Statesville  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Statesville 
Thomasville  Chair  Co.,  Plant  “V”, 
Thomasville 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  Burlington  Lastex 
Plant,  Burlington 

Waldensian  Bakeries,  Inc.,  Valdese 
Walton  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Statesville 
Ware  and  Sons,  Kings  Mountain 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Inc.,  Plant 
and  Engineering  Division,  Charlotte 
Williams  and  Brower,  Inc.,  Siler  City 
Worley  Beverages,  Inc.,  Selma 
Yadkin  Brick  Yards,  Inc.,  New  London 
Yadkin  Mica  and  Ilmenite  Co.,  Lenior 
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Earnings  and  Hours  Worked 
in  State  Industries  Increased 
More  Than  3.5%  in  June 

Reversing  the  downtrend  of  the  previous 
five  months,  earnings  and  hours  worked 
by  North  Carolina’s  365,600  factory  work¬ 
ers  during  June  rose  more  than  3.5  per 
cent  above  the  May  levels. 

The  industrial  workers  put  in  an  average 
of  35.9  hours  per  week  last  month,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3.8  per  cent  above  the  previous 
month’s  34.7  hours.  They  earned  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $39.09,  which  was  3.6  per  cent  above 
their  weekly  earnings  in  May. 

“Despite  the  June  employment  drop  of 
2,800  in  textiles,  the  report  of  earnings  and 
hours  shows  some  general  improvement  in 
the  State’s  industrial  situation,”  com¬ 
mented  Mr.  C.  H.  Pritchard,  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  statistician. 

Mr.  Pritchard  declined  to  predict 
whether  last  month’s  improvement  repre¬ 
sents  a  definite  turning  point  in  the  down¬ 
ward  movement  of  earnings,  working 
hours  and  employment.  “Some  stabiliza¬ 
tion”  of  the  industrial  picture  now  appears 
to  be  in  sight,  he  said. 

The  textile  industry  reported  a  three 
per  cent  increase  in  earnings  and  hours 
during  June.  Hours  worked  in  cigarette 
plants  returned  to  normal,  showing  a  15.1 
per  cent  rise  over  the  month.  Stemmeries 
and  redrying  plants  were  up  seasonally. 
All  industries  in  the  lumber  and  timber 
jiroducts  classification-  reported  increases. 
Earnings  and  hours  were  up  fractionally 
in  the  furniture  industry. 

In  contrast  with  the  manfacturing  group, 
most  non-manufacturing  industries  re¬ 
ported  decreases  in  hours  and  earnings  last 
month.  Hotels  were  down  slightly.  The 
workweek  in  transportation,  communica¬ 
tions  and  public  utilities  dropped  2  per 
cent.  Wholesale  trade  was  down  slightly, 
but  retail  trade  increased  1.3  per  cent, 
averaging  37.8  hours  a  week.  Mines  and 
quarries  dropped  3  per  cent.  Laundries  and 
dry  cleaning  plants  reported  no  change. 

All  industries  combined  had  an  average 
workweek  of  36.4  hours,  up  3.1  per  cent ; 
average  hourly  earnings  of  106.8  cents,  up 
0.2  per  cent;  and  average  weekly  earnings 
of  $38.87,  up  3.3  per  cent. 


Factory  Employment  Decreased  In  June 


Many  Firms  Reported  Em¬ 
ployment  Gains;  Textile 
Mills  Reported  Fur¬ 
ther  Losses 

Factory  emiiloyment  in  North  Carolina 
during  June  dropped  for  the  ninth  con¬ 
secutive  month  due  to  a  continued  slump 
in  textile  mills. 

Total  manufacturing  employment  in  the 
State  stood  at  365,600  in  June.  A  net  de¬ 
crease  of  900  workers  brought  factory  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  point  only  two-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  below  the  May  level,  but  11.6  per 
cent  below  the  level  of  June,  1948  when 
413,516  workers  were  employed. 

A  majority  of  Tar  Heel  manufacturing 
firms  showed  slight  employment  increases 


last  month,  indicating  some  degree  of  re¬ 
covery  from  their  losses  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  eight  months.  However,  in  textile 
mills,  which  employ  about  55  per  cent  of 
all  the  State’s  factory  workers,  employ¬ 
ment  fell  1.4  per  cent  below  the  May  figure 
for  a  net  decrease  of  2,800 — a  larger  loss 
than  the  2,200  layoffs  reported  in  textile 
mills  during  May. 

The  June  losses  in  textiles  were  con¬ 
fined  principally  to  four  large  mills  in  the 
yarn  and  thread  and  broad  woven  fabrics 
lines.  Broad  woven  fabrics  mills  laid  off 
some  1,900  workers.  Yarn  and  thread  mills 
laid  off  about  1,000.  Most  of  the  smaller 
textile  firms  reported  unchanged  employ¬ 
ment  or  even  slight  increases  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  Knitting  mills,  including  seamless 
and  full-fashioned  hosiery,  registered  a 
gain  of  some  300  workers. 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- - PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

May  Compared  with  June,  1949 


A  YPrn  £TP 

INDUSTRY  Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Cent 

Per 

Change 

All  Manufacturing  _  $39.09 

+  3.6 

108.9 

—  0.1 

35.9 

+  3.8 

Durable  Goods  . 

36.91 

+  0.8 

96.2 

—  0.1 

38.4 

+  1-1 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

39.45 

+  4.1 

111.2 

—  0.1 

35.5 

4-  4.1 

Durable  Goods 

Primarv  Metal  Industries 

48.99 

—  0.4 

127.4 

—  0.8 

38.4 

+  0.3 

Fabricated  Metal  Products _ 

47.55 

+  0.6 

110.8 

4-  0.4 

42.9 

+  0.2 

Machinery  (except  electrical) 

44.94 

+  1.5 

111.5 

4-  0.8 

40.3 

+  0.8 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products- 

34.99 

+  1.8 

81.9 

4-  0.5 

42.7 

+  1-2 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills... . 

35.40 

4-  0.7 

84.0 

—  0.2 

42.1 

+  1.0 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc _ 

34.92 

4-  4.2 

81.6 

4-  1-4 

42.8 

+  2.9 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ 

34.54 

4-  l.l 

77.9 

4-  0.8 

44.4 

+  0.5 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

33.40 

4-  0.6 

93.6 

4-  0.2 

35.7 

+  0.6 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg. 

33.12 

4-  0.1 

93.4 

4-  0.1 

35.4 

—  0.3 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products... . . 

34.81 

+  0.4 

87.6 

—  0.3 

39.7 

-}-  0.5 

Other  Durable  Goods*  _ 

46.69 

4-  3.5 

115.7 

4-  0.2 

40.4 

+  3.3 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . . . 

4-  3.2 

111.7 

4-  o.i 

34.2 

+  3.0 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills _ _ _ 

35.44 

4-  5.9 

102.3 

—  0.2 

34.7 

+  6.1 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  . . . 

39. 3  S 

4-  2.9 

115.7 

4-  0.4 

34.0 

+  2.4 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ _ 

38.09 

+  1.4 

113.4 

—  0.1 

33.6 

+  1.5 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  _ _ 

45.72 

—  2.6 

133.5 

no  ch. 

34.2 

—  2.6 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

30.59 

4-  2.8 

93.0 

—  0.3 

32.9 

+  3.1 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

28.69 

4-  1.8 

82.1 

—  0.7 

34.9 

+  2.3 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments...  _ 

26.96 

—  1.0 

79.4 

—  0.9 

34.0 

no  ch. 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ 

37.23 

-f  6.2 

82.3 

—  1.0 

45.3 

+  7.3 

Bakery  Products  _ 

4-  2.4 

91.4 

4-  0.6 

42.7 

+  1.9 

Beverage  Products  _ _ _ 

38.81 

+  0.7 

76.3 

—  3.3 

50.9 

+  4.3 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ _ 

43.44 

4-14.5 

113.3 

—  0.3 

38.3 

+14.7 

Cigarettes  _ 

47.47 

4-15.0 

122.3 

—  0.2 

38.8 

+15.1 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants _ 

37.65 

4-10.3 

99.9 

—  0.6 

37.7 

+11.2 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ 

63.36 

—  1.1 

144.5 

—  0.1 

43.9 

—  0.9 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills.. 

68.94 

—  0.9 

153.3 

—  0.1 

45.0 

—  0.7 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Products  ... 

55.25 

—  2.0 

143.2 

-f  0.6 

38.6 

—  2.5 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products. . . 

44.76 

4-  2.3 

113.3 

4-  2.9 

39.5 

—  0.8 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst . . 

40.18 

4-  2.4 

100.2 

—  2.6 

40.1 

+  5.2 

Nonmanufacturing 

Total  _ _ 

37.14 

+  0.7 

91.7 

+  1.0 

40.5 

—  0.2 

Retail  _  ... _ _ _ 

29.30 

4-  1.9 

77.4 

4-  0.5 

37.8 

+  1.3 

Wholesale  _ 

49.42 

—  0.3 

112.1 

—  0.8 

44.1 

—  0.5 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning . 

24.63 

—  0.6 

55.3 

—  0.7 

44.5 

no  ch. 

Nonmetallic  Mining  &  Quarries _ 

37.72 

—  3.2 

89.8 

—  0.1 

42.0 

—  3.0 

Trans.,  Com.  &  Other  Pub.  Utilities 

48.28 

—  0.2 

120.0 

4-  1.6 

40.2 

—  2.0 

Hotels  _ 

20.09 

—  0.9 

43.5 

—  0.2 

46.2 

—  0.6 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage.. 

52.37 

4-  1.4 

No  Hours 

Reported 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg. 

38.S7 

-f-  3.3 

106.8 

4-  0.2 

36.4 

+  3.1 

*  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  X  Less  than  0.1  per  cent. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  796  mercantile,  manufacturing 
and  service  establishments  were  inspected 
during  June  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the 
safety  and  health  regulations.  The  in¬ 
spected  establishments  employed  30,808 
workers. 

Infractions  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
were  found  in  773  instances. 

Compliance  with  inspectors’  recom¬ 
mendations  was  reported  in  745  instances. 

Violations  and  compliances  noted  dur¬ 
ing  June  were  as  follows : 

Viola-  Gomplir 


tions 

ances 

Hour  Law . 

.  23 

19 

Child  Labor _ 

......  204 

158 

Time  Records. .  . 

......  38 

31 

Drinking  Water 

TTnoilities 

.  10 

9 

Sanitation  _ 

.....  105 

87 

Seats _ _ — 

.....  1 

5 

Safety . 

.  170 

244 

First  Aid _ 

......  26 

25 

Other  _ _ — — - 

......  196 

167 

Nine  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
General  Statutes,  including  the  Maximum 
Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law,  were 
investigated  by  Labor  Department  inspec¬ 
tors  during  June.  Violations  were  found 
in  six  of  these  cases  and  immediate  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  law  was  promised.  Viola¬ 
tions  alleged  in  the  other  three  complaints 
were  not  substantiated. 

Three  additional  complaints  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  Safety  and  Health  Regu¬ 
lations  were  investigated.  The  violations 
were  substantiated  and  immediate  com¬ 
pliance  was  promised. 

A  bakery  was  prosecuted  for  violation  of 
the  State  Maximum  Hour  Law.  Found 
guilty,  the  establishment  was  fined  $20 
and  costs  of  court. 


Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  68  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  during  June  to  determine  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law. 

Forty-one  of  the  inspected  establishments 
were  violating  basic  provisions  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law.  One  firm  was  violating  the 
40-c-ents  an  hour  minimum  wage.  Thirty- 
seven  firms  were  violating  the  overtime 
provisions.  Three  additional  firms  were 
violating  both  the  minimum  wage  and  the 
overtime  provision.  Safety  and  health  vio¬ 
lations  were  found  in  one  establishment. 
The  remaining  26  establishments  were  in 
compliance  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law, 
except  for  widespread  failure  to  keep  the 
required  records. 

A  total  of  15  inspections  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act  wex-e  made  concurrently  with 
the  Wage-Hour  inspections  during  June. 
Violation  of  the  Act’s  child  labor  provision 
was  found  in  one  instance  and  “liquidated  ’ 
damages  totaling  $610  were  paid. 

Back  wages  amounting  to  $988.74  were 
paid  to  61  employees  by  14  establishments 
during  June  as  the  result  of  inspections 
which  disclosed  wage  and  hour  violations. 


Factory  Employment  Decreased 
in  June 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

Textile  mill  employment  totaled  199,100 
in  June.  This  was  nearly  15  per  cent  below 
the  postwar  peak  of  234,434  reached  in 
March,  1948.  Textile  mills  have  reported 
employment  losses  continuously  for  the 
last  15  months. 

The  following  table  shows  the  decreases 
in  textile  mill  employment  each  month 
since  March,  1948 : 


r  and  Month 

Textile  Mill 

1948 

Employment 

Ma  rcli 

.  234,434 

April . 

May . 

June . . . . 

.  233,131 

.  232,161 

231,812 

July 

919  990 

August _ 

2°  9  2  04 

September _ 

October _ _ 

_  226,101 

. .  223,059 

November _ 

. .  221,416 

December _ 

......  221,214 

1949 

January _ 

February  _ 

— 

. .  215,361 

. .  215.157 

All  Manufacturing*  _ 365.6 

Durable  Goods  _ _ _ 85.7 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 279.9 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _  2.1 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  _  4.5 

Fabricated  Metal  Products _  2.3 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products _  36.7 

Sawmill  &  Planing  Mills _  25.2 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc . 5.1 

Wooden  Containers  _  3.9 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products...,  28.7 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg .  27.0 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ _  5.7 

Other  Durable  Goodsf _  5.7 

Nondurable  goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 199.1 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _  49.7 

Bi’oad  Woven  Fabrics - 91.0 

Knitting  Mills  .  4S.0 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery _  20.4 

Seamless  Hosiery  _  21.0 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products —  12.6 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments -  6.3 

Food  &  Kindred  Products -  19.6 

Bakery  Products  -  5.3 

Beverage  Industries  -  4.0 

Tobacco  Manufactures  -  23.4 

Cigarettes  . 12.9 

Stemmeries  &  Kedrying  Plants  -  7.3 

Paper  &  Allied  Products -  7.5 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills -  6.1 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries -  6.1 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products -  8.3 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf  -  3.3 


March -  209.750 

April -  204,109 

May  - - 201,880 

June - 199,100 

Lumber  and  timber  products  gained 
1,200  workers  during  June.  Other  indus¬ 
tries  showing  gains  were  household  furni¬ 
ture,  up  200;  fabricated  metal  products, 
up  100 ;  stone,  clay  and  glass  products,  up 
100 ;  men’s  and  boys’  garments  division  of 
the  apparel  industry,  up  300;  tobacco 
manufactures,  up  100;  food  products,  up 
800;  printing  and  publishing,  up  100. 

Employment  showed  no  change  from  the 
May  levels  in  millwork  and  plywood  plants, 
seamless  hosiery,  and  pulp  and  paper 
mills. 

Other  industries  showing  employment 
losses  were  primary  metal  products,  down 
100 ;  non-electrical  machinery,  down  200 ; 
chemicals  and  allied  pi-oducts,  down  400. 

Employment  in  all  durable  goods  in- 
dusti’ies  was  up  1.4  per  cent  above  the 
May  figure,  totaling  85,700.  Nondurable 
goods  industries  dropped  0.7  per  cent  below 
the  May  level,  due  to  the  decrease  in 
textiles  and  chemicals.  Nondurable  goods 
employment  totaled  279,900  in  June. 


366.5 

413.5 

—  0.9 

—  0.2 

—11.6 

84.5 

9S.5 

+  1.2 

+  1.4 

—13.0 

282.0 

315.0 

—  2.1 

—  0.7 

—11.1 

2.2 

2.4 

—  0.1 

—  4.5 

—12.5 

4.7 

4.9 

—  0.2 

—  4.3 

—  8.2 

2.2 

2  2 

+  0.1 

+  4.5 

+  4.5 

35.5 

42.9 

+  1-2 

+  3.4 

—145 

24.0 

29.8 

+  1-2 

+  5.0 

—15.4 

5.1 

6.2 

—17.7 

3.8 

4.3 

+  0.1 

+  2.6 

—  9.3 

28.5 

32.1 

+  0.2 

+  0.7 

—10.6 

26.8 

30.3 

+  0.2 

+  0.7 

—10.9 

5.6 

6.5 

+  0.1 

+  1.8 

—12.3 

5.8 

7.5 

—  0.1 

—  1.7 

—24.0 

201.9 

231.8 

—  2.8 

—  1.4 

—14.1 

50.7 

65.2 

—  1.0 

—  2.0 

—23.8 

92.9 

103.0 

—  1.9 

—  2.0 

—11.7 

47.7 

52.4 

+  0.3 

+  0.6 

—  8.4 

20.3 

20.1 

+  0.1 

-j-  0.5 

+  1.5 

21.0 

25.0 

—16.0 

12.5 

12.5 

+  0.1 

+  0.8 

+  0.8 

6.0 

6.3 

+  0.3 

-f-  D.O 

18.8 

19.7 

+  o.s 

+  4.3 

—  0.5 

5.2 

4.9 

+  0.1 

+  1-9 

+  S.2 

3.9 

4.2 

+  0.1 

+  2.6 

—  4.8 

23.3 

24.4 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

—  4.1 

13.0 

13.1 

—  0.1 

—  O.S 

—  1.5 

7.2 

S.O 

+  0.1 

+  1-4 

—  8.8 

7.5 

s.o 

_ 

_  _ 

—  6.3 

6.1 

6.5 

_ 

—  6.2 

6.0 

5.9 

+  0.1 

+  1-7 

+  3.4 

8.7 

9.0 

—  0.4 

—  4.6 

—  7.S 

3.3 


3.1 


-10.8 


*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur- 
ig  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month, 
t  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
idustries. 

»  Preliminary. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

June,  1949,  Compared  with  May,  1949  and  June,  1948 


INDUSTRY 


June  » 
1949 


May 

1949 


June 

1948 


Net 

Change 
From 
May  1949 
To 

June  1949 


Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

May  1949  June  1948 
To  To 

June  1949  June  1949 


(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


$13,445,392  JUNE  BUILDING  IN  STATE  WAS  HIGHEST 
MONTHLY  TOTAL  ON  RECORD 


The  value  of  June  building  permits  is¬ 
sued  in  68  North  Carolina  cities  soared 
to  $13,445,392,  making  last  month’s  total 
the  highest  on  record. 

Residential  building  authorized  during 
June  totaled  $8,204,680.  Nonresidential 
building  amounted  to  $5,240,712. 

Last  month’s  figure  was  $2,259,000  higher 
than  the  May  total  and  $1,183,000  higher 
than  the  total  of  June,  1948. 

The  June  residential  figure  included  $7,- 
640,600  in  estimated  costs  for  1,028  new 
houses  and  apartments  which  will  house 
2,196  families,  and  $564,080  for  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs  to  residences.  Per¬ 
mits  were  issued  for  815  single-family 
dwellings,  57  duplexes,  and  156  apartment 
buildings.  The  156  apartment  buildings 
will  contain  1,267  apartments. 

The  nonresidential  total  included  $3,950- 
756  in  estimated  costs  for  233  new  buildings 
and  $1,289,392  for  additions,  alterations 
and  repairs  to  existing  buildings. 

More  than  $9,000,000  of  the  month’s 
construction  total  was  reported  by  five 
cities.  These  were  :  Charlotte,  $4,867,702 ; 
Greensboro,  $1,842,429 ;  Durham,  $868,688 ; 
Winston-Salem,  $767,156;  Lenoir,  $660,000. 
Each  of  the  other  63  reporting  cities  and 


towns  reported  estimated  building  costs  of 
less  than  $500,000. 

The  average  estimated  construction  cost 
of  single-family  dwellings  authorized  last 
month  was  $5,041.  The  average  for  apart¬ 
ments  built  in  large  apartment  projects 
was  $2,445. 


Commissioner  Speaks  On  “Our 
American  Heritage” 

The  essence  of  the  American  system  is 
tolerance,  cooperation  and  mutual  respect — 
the  willingness  to  listen  to  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  point  of  view,  Commissioner  Forrest 
H.  Shuford  told  a  throng  attending  the 
second  annual  Haywood  County  Folk  Festi¬ 
val  in  Canton  last  month. 

Mr.  Shuford  discussed  “Our  American 
Heritage”  as  guest  speaker  at  opening 
ceremonies  of  the  three-day  event.  He  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Damtoft, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Champion  Paper 
and  Fibre  Company. 

“The  American  way  of  life  is  not  some¬ 
thing  finished  and  perfect— a  thing  you 
can  put  in  your  pocket  and  keep  without 
thinking  any  more  about  it,”  Commissioner 
Shuford  declared.  “Actually,  it  is  not  a 


thing  at  all,  but  a  living,  growing  chang¬ 
ing  system  of  relationships  between  people.” 

Mr.  Shuford  warned  against  the  dangers 
of  class  division,  with  “the  farmer  arrayed 
against  industrial  labor,  labor  against  capi¬ 
tal,  industry  against  government,  city 
against  rural  areas — all  in  the  narrow 
pursuit  of  group  interest.” 

Stressing  the  interdependence  of  all 
American  social  groups  and  the  unity 
needed  to  sustain  liberty  and  well-being, 
he  said  :  “Let  farmers,  industrial  workers, 
capital  and  government  cooperate  in  the 
mutual  enterprise  of  keeping  America  free 
and  prosperous,  each  group  respecting  the 
viewpoint  of  the  other  fellow  and  trying 
to  understand  the  needs  and  necessities  of 
the  others ;  then  we  shall  keep  and  add  to 
our  heritage,  serving  the  real  American 
interests.” 


Opportunity  doesn’t  knock  these  days. 
It  rings  the  phone  and  asks  a  silly  ques¬ 
tion. — The  Erwin  Chatter. 


Type  of  June  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Reporting 
Cities 

Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 


Issued 

TYPE  OF  BLDG. 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures _ 707  $3,489,960 

Two- family  structures _ _ 51  410,410 

Single-  &  two  family  structures _  2  23,000 

Five  or  more  family  structures _ 148  2,942,520 


New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places _  2  $  14,000 

Churches - 5  210,600 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  etc -  16  255,950 

Garages,  commercial _  5  31,500 

Garages,  private _  64  52,934 

Gasoline  &  service  stations.. _  5  52,000 

Institutional  buildings _ _  3  160,700 

Office  buildings,  including  banks _  14  203A25 

Educational  buildings _  5  641,850 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  offices,  etc. _ 13  3,410 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs _  47  1,182,770 

All  other  nonresidential _  10  892 


Total - 189  $2,810,131 

Additions,  Alterations,  &  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings _ 500  $  474,176 

Nonhousekeeping-res.  bldgs. _  2  4,077 

Nonresidential  buildings_ _ 138  1,221,726 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

June  1948  and  June  1949 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

June  1948 

Jnne  1949 

Percent 

Change 

June  1948 

June  1949 

Per¬ 

cent. 

Change 

TOTAL...  

1,132 

1,737 

+  53.4 

$10,846,748 

$11,376,000 

+  4.9 

474 

908 

+  91.6 
+  0.5 
+  36.2 

5,449,019 

3,936,150 

1,455,579 

6,865,890 

2,810,131 

1,699,979 

+  26.0 
—  28.6 
+  16.8 

Non- residential  buildings - 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs... 

188 

470 

189 

640 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL 
May  1949  and  June  1949 

CITIES 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

May  1949 

June  1949 

Percent 

Change 

May  1949 

June  1949 

Per¬ 

cent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,449 

1,737 

+  19.9 

$9,151,430|$11,376,000 

+  24.3 

Residential  buildings 

626 

908 

+45.0 
+  13.2 
—  2.4 

6,037,528 

1,941,360 

1,172,54 

6,865,890 
2,810,131 
2\  1,699,97 

+  13.7 
+  44.8 

9|  +45.1 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

167 

189 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  .. 

656 

640 

Total. 


- 640  $1,699,979 


Total  of  June  1948  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


TOTAL. 


|  1,737 


Asheville.. 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord _ 

Durham _ 

Elizabeth  City... 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia _ 

Goldsboro _ 

Greensboro _ 

Greenville _ 

Hickory _ 

High  Point _ 

Kinston _ 


150.  Lexington. 

162.  New  Bern- 

169.  Raleigh _ . _ 

171.  Reidsville _ 

175.  Rocky  Mount _ 

177.  Salisbury _ 

180.  Shelby. 

187.  Statesville _ 

190.  Thomasville _ 

19.  Wilmington _ i 

197.  Wilson... 

198.  Winston-Salem 


■lune  1 94s  |  June  1949|June  1948 

$5.449.019|$6, 865, 8901  594 


New  Nonresidential  j 

Buildings 


Additions,  Altera¬ 

tions  and  Repairs 


Estimated  Cost  oi  All 

Construction  Work 


June  1949  June  1948|June  19491June  1948|Jnne  1949  Jnne  1948  Jnne  1949 


122,100 

87.700 
518,932 

9S.000 

432,450 

11.300 
77,800 
54,200 
57,000 

321,150 

39,600 

28.300 
122,500 

51.700 

29.250 

L  7  4  5,337 

47.250 
53,500 
56,050 
41,000 

46.300 
43,900 
38,000 

140,400 

185,300) 


2,041 


81,340 

44,200 

1,314,130 

39,000 

319,650 

22,000 

154,950 

52.500 
23,600 

683,880 

54.500 
33,400 
90,550 
55,100 
54,000 
35,900  . 

131,100 

38,700 

163,535 

51,450 

247800 

5,750 

106,640 

97,750 

187,465 


87, 
103, 
2,237 

12, 


,150|$2, 81 0,131  $1, 455,57  9 1$1, 699,979 1$1 0,8  40,7  48 1$11,3  76, 000 


252 

245 

613 

250 

200 

1,350 

1,950 

,910 

,400 

,975 

i,250 

,000 

',850 


4.800 
20,842 

249,775 

143,000 

501,050 

219,825 
16,900  . 
32,109 
835,900 
1,500  . 
15,300 
116,820 
21,420  . 
1,000 
75,000 
179,335 
400  . 
32,550 

1.800 

'  "5  77100  . 
600  . 
165,550 
4,100 
113,455 


,500 

,940 

7ooo 

,515 


29,505 

38,350 

303,797 

2,000 

47,988 

125 

30,875 

9,300 

13,850 

322,649 

1757800 
48,656 

"77200 
1,800 
8,830 
4,000 
23,045 
113,450 


2,600 
33,023 
16,900 
466,236 


235,182 

219.145 
2.92S, 511 

107,500 

511,625 

15,050 

238,120 

54,200 

105,450 

1,258,000 

47,000 

136,275 

329,265 

68,700 

52,275 

« 

3,132,287 

69,750 

180,225 

66,640 

51,300 

92,100 

4S,900 

258.146 
157,230 
477,872 


115,645 

103,392 

4,867,702 

184,000 

868,688 

22,125 

405,650 

78,700 

69,559 

1,842,429 

56,000 

224,500 

256,026 

76,520 

62,200 

112.700 
319,265 

43,100 

219,130 

166.700 
* 

81,900 

8,950 

305,213 

118,750 

767,156 
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North  Carolina  Accident  Facts  safety  awards 


A  preliminary  report  of  accident  fre¬ 
quency  rates  in  North  Carolina  industries 
during  1948  shows  a  14  per  cent  reduction 
in  serious  accidents  compared  with  the 
year  1947. 

Compiled  by  Safety  Inspector  William 
C.  Creel,  the  report  shows  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  frequency  rate  for  all  manufacturing 
establishments  which  have  reported  their 
1948  records  to  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  averaged  18.37  lost-time 
accidents  for  each  1,000,000  man-hours 
worked.  This  rate  is  14  per  cent  lower  than 
the  all-industry  rate  of  15.56  which  was 
reported  for  1947. 

Commissioner  Shuford  stated  that  he 
was  very  pleased  with  the  continued  pro¬ 
gress  in  accident  prevention  which  is  being 


reflected  in  the  reduced  injury  frequency 
rates.  Besides  the  all-industry  improve¬ 
ment,  lower  rates  were  shown  in  several 
major  industries.  Among  these  were  tex¬ 
tiles,  furniture,  tobacco,  clay  products, 
chemicals,  food,  fertilizer,  iron  and  steel, 
lumber,  mining,  paper,  printing,  public 
utilities  and  service  industries. 

A  breakdown  of  accident  rate  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  textile  industry,  which  in¬ 
cludes  reports  from  519  plants,  shows  that 
the  1948  rate  of  9.82  for  the  industry  is 
nine  per  cent  below  the  1947  rate  of  10.84. 
A  further  breakdown  of  the  classifications 
for  the  industry  shows  that  there  were  im¬ 
provements  in  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics, 
knit  goods,  silk  and  rayon,  and  woolen  and 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Thirty-three  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  last  month  received  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor’s  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  in  recognition  of  their  out¬ 
standing  work  in  accident  prevention  dur¬ 
ing  1948. 

The  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  firms  during  August: 

American  Cleaners,  Canton 
Berkely  Mills,  Inc.,  Balfour 

V.  E.  Bell  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Durham 
H.  Beveridge  and  Company,  Gastonia 
Biltmore  Industries,  Inc.,  Asheville 
Carolina  Maid  Products,  Inc., 

Granite  Quarry 

Cleveland  Mills  and  Power  Company, 
Lawndale 

Cleveland  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Grover 
1  lacotah  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Lexington 
Joe  Darlington  Poultry  Company,  North 
Wilkesboro 

Diamond  Full  Fashion  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc., 
High  Point 

Dogwood  Hosiery  Company,  Inc., 
Thomasville 

Fairley  Brothers  Company,  Monroe 
Hayworth  Roll  and  Panel  Co.,  Lexington 
H.  and  B.  Company  of  Statesville, 
Statesville 

Henderson  Roller  Mills  Co..  Inc.,  Monroe 
Kendrick  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Inc.,  Monroe 
Kings  Mountain  Manufacturing  Co., 

Kings  Mountain 

Meacham  and  Watts  Masonry  Co., 
Statesville 

Monroe  Ice  and  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  Monroe 
New  Method  Laundry,  Greensboro 
North  Wilkesboro  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co., 
North  Wilkesboro 
Peerless  Cleaners,  Greensboro 
Phil  Cord  Company,  Inc.,  Monroe 
Re-Nu  Dry  Cleaners,  Mocksville 

W.  E.  Sale  and  Sons,  Ronda 

Smith  Dry  Cleaning  Company,  Greensboro 
Southern  Parts  and  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 
Durham 

Statesville  Narrow  Fabric  Company, 
Statesville 

Thompson  Cleaners,  Charlotte 
Thornton  Knitting  Co.,  Inc.,  Denton 
White  Swan  Laundry.  Durham 
Fred  E.  Wiley  Laundry — Trading  as  Mc- 
Corkle’s,  Charlotte 


Circuit  Court  Holds  N.  C.  Home¬ 
workers  Are  Covered  By 
Wage-Hour  Law 

The  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
last  month  decided  that  some  2,000  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  homeworkers  are 
“employees”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  are  covered 
by  the  Act’s  minimum  wage  provisions. 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Accident  Rates  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

Calendar  Year  1948 


Industry 

Class  ideation 

No. 

Plants 

Manhours 

Worked 

Lost 

Time 

Acci¬ 

dents 

Accide 

queue; 
N.  C. 
Avg. 

lit  Fre  - 
Rates 
Nat’l 
Avg. 

Cement  Products 

Block  and  Pipe _ 

26 

861,155 

24 

27.86 

31.9 

Chemicals  _ 

Drugs,  Insecticides  and  Paints  ... 

36 

4,631,150 

53 

11.44 

10.0 

Clay  Products _ 

Brick  and  Tile  and  Pottery _ 

37 

4,335,961 

105 

27.41 

21.6 

Construction  _ 

General _  _ _ 

IS 

1,449,287 

40 

27.59 

*23.83 

Cotton  Seed  Products _ 

IS 

1,332,482 

22 

16.51 

*22.00 

Manufacturing  and  Mixing _ 

29 

2,322,986 

41 

17.64 

*19.95 

Baking _ _ — 

61 

7,407,324 

73 

9.85 

*15.6 

Bottling  Plants _ _ _ 

84 

3,954,017 

53 

13.40 

*22.23 

Food _ 

Canning  and  Preserving . . . 

14 

1,105,586 

22 

19.89 

13.4 

Dairy  Products _ _ _ 

4S 

4,941,877 

82 

16.59 

22.4 

60 

1,652,047 

26 

15.73 

*63.79 

Food 

Meat  Packing _ _ _ 

27 

1,180,494 

50 

42.35 

19.5 

Food _  _ _ _ 

Milling,  Flour  and  Feeds _ 

47 

2,118,162 

32 

15.10 

10.5 

Wood _ _ _ 

256 

57.126,122 

903 

15.80 

21.7 

Foundries _ 

16 

1,680,947 

36 

21.42 

33.2 

59 

10,208,429 

239 

23.41 

IS. 3 

Iron  and  Steel _ 

Machine  Shop  .  _ _ 

38 

1,384,010 

42 

30.34 

22.7 

Iron  and  Steel _ 

Sheet  Metal  Work _ 

20 

1,360,519 

20 

14.70 

19.7 

Leather _ _ _ 

Tanning,  Mfg.  Shoes,  Belt.,  Rolls  .. 

15 

3.222,767 

74 

22.96 

24.8 

Logging,  Sawing,  and  Planing  _ 

167 

12,394,701 

437 

35.25 

57.0 

93 

6,058,491 

209 

34.49 

27.9 

Plywood  and  Veneer _ 

24 

3,290,978 

73 

22.18 

35.7 

284 

21,744,170 

719 

33.06 

49.04 

40 

1,631,630 

111 

68.03 

50.36 

Pits,  Sand  and  Gravel _ _ 

11 

611,073 

29 

47.45 

*19.78 

18 

1,451,516 

37 

E5.49 

Quarry _ _ _ 

26 

1,484,790 

34 

22.90 

17.05 

95 

5,179,009 

211 

40.74 

40.47 

Paper  and  Pulp _ 

3 

11,268,882 

78 

6.92 

19.3 

Set  Up  Boxes  and  Containers _ 

26 

3,375,530 

58 

17.18 

20.1 

Job,  Newspaper  and  Books  . . - 

69 

3,455,100 

23 

6.65 

8.3 

14 

1,679,357 

20 

11.90 

17.70 

282 

5,076,947 

8 

1.57 

Dry  Cleaning  and  Laundry _ 

154 

12,335,654 

71 

5.75 

*6.60 

76 

2,577,805 

20 

7.75 

*14.30 

17 

373,015 

7 

18.76 

16. OS 

Cotton  Yarns  and  Fabric . 

252 

135,636,166 

1,632 

12.03 

9.0 

Dyeing  and  Finishing  ...  . . . 

20 

9,761,720 

80 

8.19 

13.4 

Knit  Goods _ 

170 

41,128,812 

232 

5.64 

8.5 

Silk  and  Rayon _ _ _ 

19 

16,681,784 

98 

5.87 

9.1 

Wearing  Apparel _ 

52 

7,643,770 

40 

5.49 

5.5 

6 

5,290,583 

39 

7.37 

12.6 

Textile 

All  Above _ _ _ _ 

519 

216,142,835 

2,123 

9.82 

*9.73 

Leaf  Processing _ 

15 

962,953 

15 

15.57 

*7.16 

51 

2,534,701 

24 

9.46 

Trade 

Wholesale  and  Retail - 

86 

3,805,580 

74 

19.44 

*10.61 

ALL  INDUSTRY 

— 

2,600 

402,786,860 

5,388 

13.37 

*11.93 

*  Accident  frequency  rates  reprinted  from  “Accident  Facts,"  published  by  the  National  Safety 
Council.  All  other  national  accident  rates  were  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 
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Factory  Employment  Dropped 
Again  in  July  Due  to 
Vacations  in  Textiles 

Employment  Decrease  of  5,900 
Not  Believed  to  be  Permanent 
Layoffs 


Teen  Age  Employment  in  State  This  Year 
Fifty  Per  Cent  Below  1948  Level 


Less  than  half  as  many  employment 
certificates  were  issued  to  North  Carolina 
teen-agers  during  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  as  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

A  total  o.f  5,485  minors  under  18  years 


one  per  cent  during  the  month.  Wages  of 
retail  trade  workers  averaged  $30.17  for 
a  workweek  'of  38.9  hours.  The  average 
for  wholesale  trade  was  $50.30  for  a  work¬ 
week  of  44.3  hours.  Laundries  and  dry 
cleaning  plants  reported  a  seasoual  rise  of 
2.7  per  cent  in  the  workweek,  which  aver¬ 
aged  45  hours,  and  in  wages,  which  aver¬ 
aged  $25.90.  Mine  and  quarry  operations 
increased  2.3  per  cent. 


of  age  secured  employment  permits  from 
public  welfare  superintendents  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  June  this  year,  compared  with  11,- 
335  in  the  first  half  of  1948. 

From  January  to  May,  certification  of 
young  people  for  jobs  remained  at  a  very 
low  level,  with  fewer  than  800  minors  re¬ 
ceiving  employment  certificates  each  month. 

Vacation  employment  opportunities 
caused  a  rise  to  1,680  certifications  in 
June.  The  total  for  July  was  1,417,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  tapering  off  in  vacation  job  openings. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  youngsters  who 
secured  employment  in  June  and  July  took 
part  time  jobs.  The  other  third  went  to 
work  full  time. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Lk  S.  Department  of  Labor 


Factory  employment  in  North  Carolina 
decreased  1.6  per  cent  during  July  for  the 
tenth  consecutive  monthly  drop. 

However,  Labor  Department  statistician 
C.  H.  Pritchard  emphasized  that  the 
month’s  net  decrease  of  5,900  in  factory 
employment  was  due  largely  to  summer 
vacations  of  textile  workers  and  in  most 
cases  did  not  represent  permanent  layoffs. 

Many  textile  mills  reported  that  they 
were  closing  down  one  week  for  vacations 
during  July.  Employment  in  all  branches 
of  the  textile  industry  was  5,300  below  the 
June  figure. 

Contributing  further  to  the  July  de¬ 
crease,  the  chemical  industry  laid  off  some 
600  workers  due  to  a  seasonal  decline  in 
operations. 

Total  employment  in  all  manufacturing 
industries  amounted  to  approximately  360,- 
000  last  month,  compared  with  365,900  in 
June  and  391,500  in  July,  1948. 

Employment  held  firm  in  most  other  in¬ 
dustries,  with  minor  fluctuations.  Small 
employment  gains  were  reported  by  furni¬ 
ture,  apparel,  food  products,  printing  and 
publishing,  fabricated  metals,  and  stone, 
clay  and  glass  products.  Employment  in 
cigarette  manufacturing,  stemmeries  and 
redrying  plants,  and  pulp  an^l  paper  mills 
remained  unchanged  from  the  June  levels. 
Minor  decreases  were  reported  in  lumber 
and  timber  products. 

Earnings  and  Hours 

Weekly  earnings  and  hours  worked  in 
manufacturing  showed  a  fractional  decline 
of  less  than  one  per  cent  during  July. 
Earnings  averaged  $38.14  for  a  workweek 
of  36.5  hours.  The  workweek  varied  in 
different  industries  from  a  low  of  34.4 
hours  in  textiles  to  a  high  of  45.2  hours  in 
pulp  and  paper  mills.  Hours  worked  in 
lumber  and  timber  basic  products  were 
down  4.3  per  cent,  hut  this  decrease  was 
balanced  by  a  5.1  per  cent  rise  in  hours 
worked  in  furniture  and  finished  lumber 
.  products. 

I  nip  and  paper  mills,  with  an  hourly 
pay  scale  averaging  $1.52,  paid  the  highest 
weekly  wages,  which  averaged  $68.80. 
Earnings  in  textiles  averaged  $38.05:  in 
furniture  $34.77 ;  in  tobacco  manufactur¬ 
ing,  $42.98. 

Nonmanufacturing 

Earnings  and  hours  worked  in  non- 
mauul'acturing  industries  gained  more  than 


June  Compared  with  July,  1949 


Average 

INDUSTRY  Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

All  Manufacturing 

$38.14 

-  0.8 

104.5 

—  0.2 

36.5 

—  0.5 

Durable  Goods . 

35.58 

—  1.2 

91.2 

—  0.1 

39.0 

—  1.0 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

38.93 

—  0.7 

10S.9 

—  0.2 

35.7 

—  0.6 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries _ 

48.69 

—  1.0 

127.4 

—  0.2 

38.2 

—  0.8 

Fabricated  Metal  Products _ 

45.57 

—  4.2 

109.1 

—  1.5 

41.8 

—  2.6 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ 

44.35 

—  1.0 

112.3 

+  0.6 

39.5 

—  1.7 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products.. 

33.37 

—  4.3 

83.0 

—  0.1 

40.2 

—  4.3 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills 

34.15 

—  3.0 

83.3 

—  0.2 

41.0 

—  2.6 

Millwork.  Plywood.  Etc _ 

32.27 

—  6.0 

82.6 

+  2.0 

39.1 

—  7.8 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ _ _ 

33.47 

—  3.1 

78.3 

+  0.1 

42.7 

—  3.4 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

34.77 

+  3.9 

93.0 

—  1.0 

37.4 

+  5.1 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg. 

34.76 

+  4.6 

92.8 

—  1.1 

37.5 

+  5.9 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ 

33.42 

—  4.7 

88.8 

+  0.6 

37.6 

—  5.5 

Other  Durable  Goods  * _ 

46.61 

—  0.7 

114.8 

—  0.3 

40.6 

—  0.5 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ 

38.05 

—  0.8 

110.5 

—  0.4 

34.4 

—  0.6 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills _ 

35.63 

+  0.1 

102.0 

—  0.3 

34.9 

+  0.3 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics _ .... . 

38.76 

—  1.5 

115.1 

—  0.1 

33.7 

—  1.5 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ 

38.93 

—  0.1 

111.9 

—  0.6 

34.8 

+  0.6 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  _ 

47.64 

—  2.5 

132.6 

—  0.3 

35.9 

—  2.2 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

31.12 

+  1.2 

91.8 

—  1.7 

33.9 

+  3.0 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

29.19 

—  0.6 

82.1 

—  1.2 

35.5 

+  0.6 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments _ 

26.92 

—  0.6 

77.2 

—  2.3 

34.9 

+  1-7 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ 

36.13 

—  3.1 

82.4 

+  0.2 

43.8 

—  3.3 

Bakery  Products 

38.79 

—  0.6 

92.0 

+  0.7 

42.2 

—  1.2 

Beverage  Products  _ 

38.77 

—  0.3 

77.2 

+  0.7 

50.2 

—  1.0 

Tobacco  Manufactures 

42.98 

—  0.6 

113.6 

+  0.6 

37.8 

—  1.3 

Cigarettes  ..  ...  ..  _ 

47.50 

+  0.1 

122.3 

no  ch. 

38.9 

-f  0.3 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants.. 

36.31 

—  3.4 

100.0 

+  0.4 

36.3 

—  3.7 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ 

60.83 

—  0.7 

139.0 

—  1.4 

43.7 

+  0.7 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills.. 

68.80 

—  0.2 

152.1 

—  0.8 

45.2 

+  0.4 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Products _ 

54.55 

—  1.6 

142.7 

—  0.8 

38.2 

—  1.0 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products _ 

44.23 

+  1.5 

111.7 

+  2.0 

39.6 

—  0.5 

Other  Nondurable  Goods! _ 

40.02 

-f  7.6 

100.5 

+  5.8 

39.8 

+  1.8 

N  annum  ufa  ct  u  ring 

Total  _ 

37.42 

+  1.1 

90.8 

—  0.5 

41.2 

+  E7 

Retail  _ _ _ 

30.17 

+  1.2 

77.5 

no  ch. 

38.9 

+  1.0 

Wholesale  ....  _  . 

50.30 

+  2.7 

113.5 

+  1.6 

44.3 

+  0.9 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning _ 

25.90 

+  4.6 

57.6 

+  1.8 

45.0 

+  2.7 

Nonmetallic  Mining  &  Quarries _ 

38.32 

+  1.6 

89.0 

—  0.9 

43.0 

+  2.4 

Trans.  Com.  &  Other  Pub  Utilities 

47.55 

—  0.3 

116.6 

—  2.5 

40.8 

+  2.3 

Hotels  _ 

20.31 

no  ch. 

44.6 

+  0.2 

45.6 

no  ch. 

Insurance  &  Security  Brokerage. 

52.15 

—  0.2 

No 

Hours 

Reported 

*  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery  ;  and  instruments. 

1'  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries. 

X  Less  than  0.1%. 

Data  for  manufacturing  industries  are  weighted  averages.  The  data  for  nonmanufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  represent  unweighted  averages. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

Inspections  were  made  in  (598  manu¬ 
facturing,  mercantile  and  service  estab¬ 
lishments  during  July  to  check  upon  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  North  Carolina  Labor 
Laws  and  the  safety  and  health  regula¬ 
tions. 

The  establishments  inspected  employed 
17,498  workers. 

Infractions  of  the  Labor  Laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  were  found  by  the  inspectors  in  890 
instances. 

Compliance  with  inspectors’  recommen¬ 
dations  was  reported  in  671  instances. 

The  violations  and  compliances  noted 
during  July  were  as  follows: 

Viola-  Compli- 


tions 

ances 

Hour  Law. _ _ 

31 

Child  Labor _ _ 

4.34 

219 

Time  Records _ 

42 

32 

Drinking  Water 
^Facilities _ _ 

12 

10 

Sanitation 

68 

80 

Seats  . - _ _ 

0 

1 

Safety. . . 

149 

196 

First  Aid  . 

6 

12 

Miscellaneous _ 

157 

180 

Eight  complaints  alleging  violation  of 
General  Statutes,  including  the  Maximum 
Hour  and  the  Child  Labor  Laws,  were  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  inspectors  during  July. 
Violations  of  the  laws  were  found  in  seven 
of  these  cases  and  immediate  compliance 
was  promised.  No  violations  were  found 
in  one  investigation. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

Fifty  industrial  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  during  July  to  determine  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act. 

Violations  of  the  minimum  wage,  over¬ 
time,  child  labor,  and  record-keeping  pro¬ 
visions  were  found  in  31  of  the  50  estab¬ 
lishments,  as  follows : 

Typ  e  of  Nu  mb  er  of 

Violation  Establishment  Is 

Minimum  Wage _  1 

Overtime _  17 

Child  Labor _ 10 

Records _  .  22 

Nineteen  of  the  firms  inspected  were  in 
full  compliance  with  both  federal  statutes. 
Sixteen  of  the  establishments  in  which 
violations  were  found  were  violating  only 
one  provision  of  the  federal  law.  Fifteen 
were  violating  two  or  more  provisions. 

A  total  of  $1,595  in  back  wages  due  them 
under  federal  laws  was  paid  during  the 
month  to  23  employees,  the  payments  were 
made  by  14  establishments  as  the  result 
of  inspections  which  disclosed  minimum 
wage  or  overtime  violations. 


Greensboro  Firm  Wins  National 
Safety  Contest 

Completing  the  last  fiscal  year  without 
having  a  lost-time  accident,  employees  of 
the  Greensboro  Plant  Food  Factory  of 
Swift  &  Co.  won  first  place  in  a  company¬ 
wide  safety  contest,  according  to  Mr.W.  H. 
Parker,  plant  manager. 

This  is  the  second  time  the  Tar  Heel 
plant  has  won  first  place  in  the  company 
contest.  The  employees  also  won  first  place 


PHIC  CONTRACTS  TOTAIED  520,451,955  IASI  YEAR 


Textiles,  Tobacco,  and  Furniture 
Were  Leading  Products 

Federal  government  orders  for  goods 
valued  at  $20,451,955  were  placed  with 
North  Carolina  manufacturers  and  dealers 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

Principal  items  supplied  by  North  Caro¬ 
lina  firms  were  textiles,  tobacco  products 
and  furniture.  These  goods  made  up  more 
than  95  per  cent  of  the  State  total. 

Textile  orders  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $9,028,941.  Tobacco  products  were  valued 


in  1946  and  attained  second  place  in  1947. 

Swift  employees  in  Greensboro  competed 
against  22  other  similar  plants  operated 
throughout  the  nation.  They  have  worked 
more  than  114.000  manhours  without  an 
accident,  covering  a  period  of  more  than 
300  days. 


at  $7,917,309.  Furniture  and  other  finished 
wood  products  totaled  $2,389,166. 

Other  articles  furnished  by  Tar  Heel 
concerns  included  stone,  clay  and  glass 
products,  $313.477 ;  metals  and  basic  metal 
products,  $196,198 ;  non-electrical  machin¬ 
ery,  $142,035 ;  food  products,  $84,000 ; 
fabricated  metal  products,  $83,001;  chemi¬ 
cal  products,  $79,880;  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  $50,633 ;  electrical  machinery  and 
apparatus,  $36.423 ;  coal  and  petroleum 
products,  $19,500 ;  transportation  equip¬ 
ment.  $13,772 ;  paper  and  allied  products, 
$12.200 ;  unclassified  goods-,  $85,420. 

Producers  and  suppliers  under  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  of  goods  valued  in  excess 
of  $10,000  are  subject  to  the  minimum 
wage,  overtime,  child  labor  and  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  federal  Public  Contracts 
Act.  The  statute  is  administered  in  North 
Carolina  by  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  under  a  special  arrangement  with 
the  LT.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

July  1949,  Compared  with  June  1949,  and  July  1948 


Net 

Change  Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

From  - 

June  1949  June  1949  July  1948 
1948  To  To  To 

July  1949  July  1949  July  1949 


(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


All  Manufacturing*  _ _ 

.360.0 

365.9 

391.5 

—  5.9 

-  1.6 

—  8.0 

Durable  Goods  _ _ _ 

.  85.9 

86.0 

97.2 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

—11.6 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _ _ _ 

.274.1 

279.9 

294.3 

—  5.8 

—  2.1 

-  6.9 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries _ _ 

2.1 

2.1 

2.4 

_ 

—12.5 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ 

4.4 

4.5 

4.7 

—  0.1 

-  2.2 

-  6.4 

Fabricated  Metal  Products _ _ 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

+  0.1 

+  4.3 

+  9.1 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products _ 

36.7 

37.1 

42.9 

—  0.4 

-  1.1 

—14.5 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ 

25.4 

25.7 

29.8 

-  0.3 

-  1.2 

—14.8 

Millwork.  Plywood,  etc _ 

5.1 

5.1 

6.0 

_ 

_ . 

—15.0 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

3.9 

3.9 

4.4 

_ 

—11.4 

Furn,  &  Finished  Lumber  Products. ... 

28.7 

28.6 

31.2 

+  0.1 

+  0.3 

-  8.0 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg _ 

.  27.1 

27.0 

29.6 

+  0.1 

-1-  0.4 

-  8.4 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ 

6.0 

5.8 

6.5 

+  0.2 

+  3.4 

-  7.8 

Other  Durable  Goodst _ _ _ 

.  5.6 

5.6 

7.3 

— 

—23.3 

'Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ 

193.8 

199.1 

212.2 

—  5.3 

-  2.7 

-  8.7 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills... _ _ 

48.6 

49.8 

62.5 

-  1.2 

-  2.4 

_ 22.2 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics _ 

88.9 

91.1 

93.8 

—  2.2 

—  2.4 

—  5.2 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

46.1 

47.9 

44.7 

—  1.8 

-  3.8 

+  3.1 

Full-Fashioned  Hosiery  .. _ _ 

20.3 

20.4 

18.2 

-  0.1 

—  0.5 

+  11.5 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

151.2 

21.0 

19.4 

—  1.8 

—  8.6 

-  1.0 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products... 

12.9 

12.6 

11.1 

+  0.3 

+  2.4 

+  16.2 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments _ 

6.4 

6.3 

4.9 

+  0.1 

+  1.6 

+30.6 

Food  &  Kindred  Products. - - 

20.0 

19.6 

20.0 

+  0.4 

+  2.0 

Bakery  Products  - - - 

5.2 

5.3 

4.9 

—  0.1 

-  1.9 

+  0.1 

Beverage  Industries  - - - 

4.2 

4.0 

4.5 

+  0.2 

+  5.0 

—  6.7 

Tobacco  Manufactures  ~ - - - 

23.1 

23.3 

24.9 

—  0.2 

-  0.9 

-  7.2 

12.9 

12.9 

13.2 

-  2.3 

Stemmeries  &  R’edrying  Plants _ 

7.3 

7.3 

8.4 

_ 

—13.1 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

7.5 

7.5 

7.8 

- . - 

—  3.8 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills - 

6.1 

6.1 

6.4 

-  4.7 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries - 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

+  0.1 

+  1.6 

-f  3.3 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products - 

7.7 

8.3 

8.6 

—  0.6 

—  7.2 

—10.5 

Other  Nondurable  Goods! - 

2.9 

3.4 

3.7 

—  0.5 

—14.7 

—21.6 

•  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

+  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment ;  and  instruments. 

%  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

t>  Preliminary. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Tar  Heel  Cities  Report  $8/242/376 
In  Building  Costs  During  July 


Building  permits  valued  at  $8,242,376 
were  issued  in  61  North  Carolina  cities 
during  July. 

Non  residential  building  totaling  $4,321,- 
570  took  the  lead  over  home  construction, 
which  totaled  $3,920S06. 

The  July  total  was  decidedly  lower  than 
the  record  breaking  June  total  of  $13,445,- 
392  and  was  also  lower  than  the  $9,594,160 
reported  in  July  last  year. 

Five  leading  cities,  which  reported  more 
than  half  of  the  July  total,  were  :  Durham, 
$1,293,590;  Charlotte,  $1,252,143;  Wilson, 
$773,889;  Greensboro,  $685,669;  Winston- 
Salem,  $465,364.  Permits  issued  in-  these 
five  cities  had  a  total  value  of  $4,470,655. 

Nonresidential  building  authorized  by 
municipal  building  officials  during  the 
month  included  seven  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  58  stores,  six  school  buildings,  two 
public  utility  buildings,  10  office  buildings, 
five  institutional  buildings.  12  garages  and 
service  stations,  63  private  garages,  13 
churches  and  one  amusement  building. 

Residential  building  included  502  single¬ 
family  dwellings,  29  duplexes,  five  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  and  a  tourist  camp.  Resi¬ 
dences  authorized  in  July  will  provide 
housing  for  600  families. 


The  average  estimated  construction  cost 
of  single-family  dwellings  authorized  in 
July  was  $5,765. 


Circuit  Court  Holds  N.  C.  Home¬ 
workers  Are  Covered  By 
Wage-Hour  Law 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

The  Court  reversed  the  decision  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Johnson  J.  Hayes,  who  ruled 
that  members  of  Homeworkers  Handicraft 
Co-operative,  a  Virginia  corporation  operat¬ 
ing  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  are 
independent  contractors  and  hence  not 
covered  by  the  Wage-Hour  Law. 

The  Federal  Wage-Hour  Administration 
in  June  asked  the  Circuit  Court  to  reverse 
the  District  Court’s  decision  and  to  en¬ 
join  Homeworkers  Handicraft  Co-opera¬ 
tive,  Millhiser  Bag  Company,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  Chase  Bag  Company,  of  Maryland 
and  Reidsville,  N.  C.,  against  further  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law. 

The  Circuit  Court,  consisting  of  Judges 
John  J.  Parker,  Armistead  M.  Dobie,  and 
Morris  A.  Soper,  remanded  the  suit  to  the 
District  Court  for  further  action  with 
respect  to  Homeworkers  Handicraft  Co¬ 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

July  1948  and  July  1949 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

I  1 

July  1948  1  July  1949  |  Percent 

j  j  Change 

July  1948  !  July  1949 

Per¬ 

cent. 

Change 

TOTAL  -  - - - - - 

1,240  |  1,201  |  —  3.1 

$8, 164,185|$  6, 726, 634 

—17.6 

Residential  buildings  — - - 

Non-residential  buildings - . - 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs... 

512  |  431  1  —15.8 

173  164  —  5.2 

555  |  606  |  +  9.2 

4,092,9841  2,731,898 

2,740,064!  2,923,897 
1,331,1371  1,070,839 

—33.3 

+  6.7 
—19.6 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

June  1949  and  July  1949 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

June  1949 

July  1949 

Percent 

Change 

1 

June  1949  July  1949 

1 

Per¬ 

cent. 

Change 

TOTAL  

1,737 

1,201 

—30.9 

$11,376,000|$6,726,634 

—40.9 

908 

431 

—52.5 

6,865,8901  2,731.898 

—60.2 

189 

164 

—13.2 

2,810,131 1  2,923,897 

+  4.0 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  . 

640 

606 

—  5.3 

1 ,699,9791  1,070,839 

—37.0 

operative  and  Millhiser  Bag  Company  and 
dismissed  the  suit  with  respect  to  Chase 
Bag  Company. 


North  Carolina  Accident  Facts 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
worsted  goods.  There  were  slight  increases 
in  the  accident  frequency  rates  for  the 
classifications  of  dyeing  and  finishing,  and 
wearing  apparel. 

Information  for  computing  North  Caro¬ 
lina  industrial  accident  frequency  rates  is 
secured  from  industrial  plants  and  certain 
service  establishments  by  the  field  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor  on  their  regular  visits  to  these 
plants.  The  table  printed  below,  covering 
some  46  classifications,  includes  reports 
from  2,600  plants  which  worked  more  than 
400,000,000  man-hours  during  1948.  The 
final  report  on  1948  accident  frequency 
rates  for  North  Carolina  industries  will  be 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
January,  1950. 


Type  of  July  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  in  26  Reporting  Cities 

Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 


Issued 

TYPE  OF  BLDG. 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings :  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures.- _ _  -  397  $2,336,548 

Two- family  structures _  28  192,850 

Three-and  four  family  structures  .  4  42,500 

Five  or  more  family  structures  .  .  1  100,000 

Tourist  cabins  _  1  60,000 


Total  _ 431  $2,731,898 

New  Nonresidential: 

Churches  _  -  -  10  $  738.358 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  etc. . . . . -  5  15,285 

Garages,  commercial _ _ 4  38,125 

Garages,  private  _  58  23,705 

Gasoline  &  service  stations _  1  2,500 

Institutional  buildings  _  - .  3  507,039 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  .  6  35,550 

Public  buildings  _ -  2  43,615 

Public  works  and  utilities _  1  45,000 

Educational  buildings _  6  1,067,933 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors  offices,  etc _  ...  15  5,485 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs.  44  398,265 

All  other  nonresidential _ 9  3,037 


Total  -  164  $2,923,897 

Additions,  Alterations,  &  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings  - 433  $  486,136 

Nonhousekeeping- res.  bldgs. _  16  61,530 

Nonresidential  buildings _ _ _ 127  523,173 


Total _ _ _ _ _ 606  $1,070,839 


SUMMARY  OF  JULY  1949  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL 


CITIES  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  July  1948  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY" 


No.  of 
Build 
ings 


TOTAL  11,201 


103. 

Asheville  . 

69 

108. 

Burlington _  _ 

43 

113. 

190 

117. 

Concord _  _ _ 

12 

120. 

Durham 

100 

123. 

Elizabeth  City _ 

125. 

Fayetteville..  _ _ 

128. 

Gastonia _ ....  . . 

16 

)  30. 

Goldsboro _ _ _ 

19 

133. 

Greensboro  _ 

197 

134. 

Greenville _ _ 

141. 

Hickory  _ 

25 

142. 

High  Point ... 

99 

146. 

Kinston _  . 

150. 

Lexington  _ 

20 

162. 

New  Bern _ 

11 

169. 

Raleigh  . . . 

66 

171. 

Reidsville _  . 

6 

175. 

Rocky  Mount  — . .  ... 

32 

177. 

180. 

Salisbury . . 

Shelby  . . 

33 

187. 

Statesville  _ _ _ 

10 

190. 

Thomasville . . ...  .  . 

7 

196. 

Wilmington _ • _ 

94 

197.  Wilson _ _ |  17 

198.  Winston-Salem )  130 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

New  Nonresidential 

Additions 

,  Altera- 

Estimated  Cost  oi  All 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Buildinss 

tions  and  Repairs 

Construction  Work 

July  1948 

July  1949 

July  1948 

July  1949 

July  1948 

July  1949 

July  1948 

July  1949 

July  1948 

July  1949 

$4,092,984 

$2,731,898 

677 

486 

$2, 7  40,064]  $2, 923, 897 

$1,331,137 

$1,070,839 

$S.164,1S5 

$6,726,634 

135,500 

84,500 

22 

11 

128,500 

18,950 

61,453 

68,847 

325,453 

172,297 

51,500 

34,200 

9 

7 

124,933 

214,487 

198,804 

34,000 

375,237 

282,687 

1,749,658 

676,600 

241 

116 

992,563 

419,493 

200,970 

156,050 

2,943,191 

1,252,143 

45,500 

68,000 

8 

7 

2,500 

65,000 

8,000 

48,000 

141,000 

196,100 

268,250 

37 

52 

51,850 

909,980 

1  36,895 

115,360 

384,845 

1,293,590 

400 

9  550 

9  950 

* 

162,800 

47 

80,300 

9,905 

253  005 

♦ 

83,000 

38,400 

17 

8 

46,300 

26,100 

3,000 

5,000 

132,300 

69,500 

38,900 

28,000 

9 

6 

344,885 

3,350 

25,075 

4,550 

408,860 

35,900 

452,600 

184,500 

82 

37 

21,450 

103,960 

265,733 

397,209 

739,783 

685,669 

69,100 

11 

59,250 

128,350 

* 

33.800 

68,500 

6 

10 

41,000 

82,000 

3,900 

13,075 

78,700 

163,575 

114.000 

166,550 

20 

35 

21,050 

19,900 

187,125 

31,820 

322,175 

218,270 

113,200 

15,600 

15 

3 

51,000 

325 

32,600 

3,000 

196,800 

18,925 

18,500 

22,800 

6 

5 

15,500 

9,825 

8,000 

12,175 

42,000 

44,800 

33,200 

6 

2  900 

* 

36  100 

309,250 

278,650 

47 

52 

160,100 

80,945 

6,150 

27,550 

475,500 

387J45 

21,900 

119,000 

10 

22 

7,000 

21,000 

700 

29,600 

140,000 

86,450 

105,500 

19 

12 

56,050 

12,090 

20,800 

12,000 

163,300 

129,590 

43,300 

134,400 

11 

16 

17,500 

2,575 

18,575 

18,850 

79,375 

* 

155,825 

* 

35,700 

7 

78.000 

22,000 

78  000 

57,700 

28,200 

12,050 

9 

6 

13,000 

1,000 

5,000 

42,200 

17,050 

u6,701 

93,150 

8 

13 

2,433 

66,110 

40,728 

26,355 

99,862 

185,615 

120,775 

19,500 

19 

4 

74,500 

741,539 

15,650 

12.850 

210,925 

773,889 

162.250 

244,848 

24 

51 

350.000 

104,268 

84.524 

116.248 

596.774 

465,364 

No  report  received. 
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Factory  Employment  and  Earnings  in  State 
Show  Big  Increase  During  August 


SAFETY  AWARDS 

Sixty-five  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  last  month  received  the 
Department  of  Labor’s  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  in  recognition  of  their  out- 
l  standing  work  in  accident  prevention  dur- 
j  ing  1948. 

The  September  total  brings  to  689  the 
number  of  plants  which  have  received  the 
award  this  year. 

The  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the  fol- 
-  lowing  firms  last  month  : 

Aberfoyle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Belmont 
Abernethy  Yarn  Mills,  Statesville 
Alexander  Knitting  Company,  Taylorsville 
■  Archdale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Arch¬ 
dale 

Belmont  Hosiery  Mills,  Taylorsville 
Belmont  Throwing  Corporation,  Belmont 
■Canton  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaners,  Canton 
Carolina  Cleaners,  Dunn 
Caudell  Lumber  Company,  Mocksville 
llegg’s  Bakery,  Greensboro 
Columbia  Marble  Company,  Marble 
Community  Cleaners,  Greensboro 
Junningham  Brick  Company,  Thomasville 
Dependable  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Liberty 
Diamond  Mica  Company,  Spruce  Pine 

i  Dickerson,  Inc.,  Headquarters,  Monroe 
iDicks  Laundry,  Greensboro 
Dixie  Overall  Service,  Greensboro 
Domestic  Laundry,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
jDuun  Family  Laundry,  Dunn 
i  Dunn  Rite  Bakery,  Dunn 
! bird's  Marble  and  Granite  Works, 

!.  Monroe 

i’remont  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Thomasville 
Crye  and  Webster,  Greensboro 
Jazette  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
.  P.  Green  Milling  Co.,  Mocksville 
lanford  Brick  Company,  Inc.,  Burlington 
[arnett  Motor  Sales,  Dunn 
mperial  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Mocksville 
senhour  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Salisbury 
■ving  Knitting  Mills,  Lexington 
3e  the  Cleaners,  Dunn 
taughlin  F.  F.  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 

«!  Randleman. 

liberty  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc..  Liberty 
lillian  Knitting  Mills  Co.,  Albemarle 
jincoln  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaners, 

[  Lincolnton 

Ipuise  Knitting  Mills  Co.,  Durham 
•'cNeer  Dillon  Company,  Statesville 
an-Lee  Manufacturing  Co.,  Asheboro 
ocksville  Builders  Supply,  Mocksville 
oeksville  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  Mocksville 
pdern  Laundry,  Dunn 
i  edmont  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  Greensboro 
ne  Hall  Brick  and  Pipe  Co.,  Plant  No.  2, 
Pint*  Hall 

j>wer  Brake  Company,  Charlotte 
igan  Knitting  Co..  Inc.,  Thomasville 
limseur  Broom  Works,  R'amseur 
>yal  Baking  Company,  Raleigh 
(Continued  on  page  41 


Employment  Rise  of  20,200  Is 
Partly  Seasonal,  Partly 
“Recovery” 

Factory  employment  in  North  Carolina 
increased  20,200  in  August,  reversing  at 
least  temporarily  the  downward  trend  of 
the  previous  ten  months  and  recouping 
one-third  of  the  employment  losses  sus¬ 
tained  since  September,  1948. 

At  the  same  time  both  the  workweek 
and  earnings  of  employees  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  in  nearly  all  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  during  August. 

Manufacturing  employment  totaled  380,- 
400  last  month —  a  5.6  per  cent  rise  over 
the  360,200  workers  employed  in  July. 

The  factory  workweek  averaged  38.6 
hours,  which  was  5.8  per  cent  above  the 
July  workweek.  Weekly  earnings  were  up 
4.5  per  cent  to  an  all-industry  average  of 
$39.  S9. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  month’s  em¬ 
ployment  gains  were  made  in  the  tobacco, 
textile  and  furniture  industries. 

Tobacco  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants 
employed  seasonally  an  additional  10,-900 
workers — a  149  per  cent  increase  over  the 
industry’s  July  total. 

Textile  mills  took  on  an  additional  7,400 
workers  last  month.  Total  employment  in 
textiles  in  August  amounted  to  201,700,  an 
increase  of  3.8  per  cent  over  the  industry’s 
postwar  low  of  194,300  reached  in  July. 

A  4.2  per  cent  employment  rise  was  re¬ 
ported  by  furniture  and  finished  lumber 
products  factories,  bringing  the  industry’s 
employment  level  up  1,200  to  a  total  of 
29,700. 

Textiles 

Substantial  employment  gains  were 
chalked  up  by  several  divisions  of  the 
textile  industry,  in  which  both  employment 
and  production  have  been  curtailed 
seriously  during  the  past  year. 

Seamless  hosiery  mills  gained  19.8  per 
cent  during  August,  employing  23,000 
workers  compared  with  19,200  in  July. 

Full-fashioned  hosiery  mills  reported  a 
two  per  cent  increase,  with  employment 
up  from  20,200  in  July  to  20  600  in  August. 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread  mills  gained  4.9 
per  cent,  with  51,300  workers  employed  as 
against  48,900  in  July. 

Employment  held  firm  in  broad  woven 
fabrics  mills,  showing  a  fractional  rise 
from  89,100  in  July  to  89,600  last  month. 

Hours  worked  in  textiles  rose  6.7  per 
cent  to  an  average  of  36.8  per  week.  Earn¬ 


ings  rose  6.6  per  cent,  averaging  $40.69. 
The  workweek  in  yarn  and  thread  mills 
increased  3.4  per  cent ;  in  broad  woven 
fabrics,  10.6  per  cent;  full-fashioned 
hosiery,  2.2  per  cent ;  seamless  hosiery,  4.7 
per  cent.  Earnings  increased  in  all  four 
groups  in  proportion  with  the  workweek. 

The  apparel  industry  gained  about  400 
workers  and  reported  a  4.2  per  cent  rise 
in  weekly  earnings,  plus  a  3.7  per  cent 
rise  in  the  workweek. 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products  gained 
600  workers  and  reported  1.5  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  hours  worked  and  1.7  per  cent 
higher  earnings. 

The  chemical  industry  gained  about  200 
workers.  Hours  worked  increased  frac¬ 
tionally. 

Furniture 

Besides  gaining  1,200  workers,  the  furni¬ 
ture  industry  reported  a  9.7  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  hours  worked,  which  averaged 
40.8  per  week,  and  a  10.5  per  cent  jump 
in  weekly  earnings  which  averaged  $38.04. 

Employment  remained  unchanged  in 
stone,  clay  and  glass  products,  but  the 
workweek  rose  5.8  per  cent  and  earnings 
increased  5.5  per  cent. 

Increased  working  hours  and  earnings 
were  reported  by  primary  metal  products, 
fabricated  metals,  and  machinery  indust¬ 
ries.  Employment  held  firm  except  for  a 
drop  of  100  in  fabricated  metals. 

Food  products  were  down  seasonally 
about  300  workers.  Hours  and  earnings 
also  dropped  about  2.5  per  cent. 

The  employment  increase  in  tobacco  pro¬ 
ducts  occurred  entirely  in  stemmeries  and 
redrying  plants.  Cigarette  factories  laid 
off  200  workers,  reporting  a  total  of  12,- 
700  employed  in  August. 

Employment  dropped  from  7,500  to  7,100 
in  pulp,  paper  and  allied  industries.  How¬ 
ever,  earnings  in  pulp  and  paper  mills 
increased  2.1  per  cent  to  an  average  of 
$70.99. 

Printing  and  publishing  firms  reported 
unchanged  employment,  fractional  in¬ 
creases  in  the  workweek  and  fractional  de¬ 
creases  in  earnings  which  averaged  $53.89. 

Nonmanufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing  industries,  considered 
as  a  group,  showed  no  marked  changes 
during  August.  The  workweek  dropped 
fractionally  but  earnings  increased  slightly 
due  to  hourly  rate  increases  in  some  in¬ 
stances. 

Mines  and  quarries  averaged  43.7  hours 
per  week  and  $41.45  per  week — a  rise  of 
8.2  per  cent  in  earnings. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Commissioner  Urges  Greater 
Role  for  States  in  Developing 
World  Labor  Standards 

Recommends  More  Use  of  State 
Labor,  Management,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Leaders  as  I.L.O.  Technical 
Advisors 

“The  International  Labor  Organization 
is  one  of  the  best  tools  which  the  United 
States  can  use  in  building  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  world  ”  Commissioner  Forrest 
H.  Shuford  told  the  32nd  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Association  of 
Governmental  Labor  Officials  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.,  last  month. 

Discussing  “The  States’  Role  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labor  Organization.”  Mr.  Shu¬ 
ford  told  the  group :  “The  I.L.O.  furnishes 
an  international  forum  on  industrial  prob¬ 
lems,  a  democratic  meeting  place  in  which 
the  representatives  of  labor,  management 
and  government  may  work  together  in  ad¬ 
vancing  justice  through  the  creation  of 
better  labor  standards.” 

State  governments  should  examine  their 
labor  laws  and  try  to  bring  them  into  con¬ 
formity  with  the  labor  standards  developed 
by  the  I.L.O.,  “insofar  as  such  conformity 
is  possible  or  desirable  in  view  of  local 
conditions,”  he  said. 

Commissioner  Shuford  recommended 
greater  participation  by  State  representa¬ 
tives  of  labor,  management  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  formulation  of  international 
labor  standards. 

“It  is  all  very  well  for  government,  labor 
and  management  people  from  the  national 
level  to  serve  as  U.  S.  delegates  to  the 
International  Labor  Conferences,”  he  said. 
“But  by  limiting  their  advisors  almost 
entirely  to  national  representatives,  the 
American  delegates  have  to  act  without 
the  advice  of  the  very  people  whose  ser¬ 
vices  later  will  be  most  essential  to  se¬ 
curing  State  action  on  the  labor  standards 
which  are  developed  at  these  conferences.” 

Mr.  Shuford  urged  that  a  larger  number 
of  people  from  the  “State  level”  be  en¬ 
listed  as  advisors  to  the  national  delegates 
to  the  I.L.O.  Conferences. 

“As  a  firm  believer  in  the  purposes,  the 
philosophy  and  the  democratic  methods  of 
the  I.L.O.,  I  am  most  anxious  to  see 
America  move  along  with  the  other  nations 
in  making  effective  these  labor  standards 
which  will  bring  better  working  conditions 
and  improved  living  standards  for  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  our  states,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “I  am  also  convinced  that  if  we 
are  to  exercise  effective  world  leadership 
for  peace  and  justice,  it  is  essential  that 


Teen  Age  Employment  Certifications  Remain 
At  Low  Level  in  August 


During  the  five  months  from  January  to 
May  this  year,  certifications  of  minors 
under  18  years  of  age  for  employment  in 
industry  did  not  exceed  800  per  month. 

During  the  summer  vacation  months, 
certifications  picked  up  as  teen  agers  sought 
employment  at  part-time  jobs.  There  were 


our  achievements  in  labor  standards  be 
recognized  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

“However,  I  have  little  hope  that  we 
shall  accomplish  these  objectives  unless 
and  until  adequate  provision  is  made  for 
active  participation  by  the  states  in  the 
work  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tions.” 


1,680  certifications  in  June — the  biggest 
month.  In  July  the  number  of  minors  re-  j 
ceiving  certificates  dropped  to  1.417.  In 
August  the  number  increased  slightly,  ris¬ 
ing  to  1,473.  However,  the  August  total  I 
was  well  below  the  figure  reported  in 
August,  1948. 

Despite  the  current  pick-up  in  employ-  1 
ment  and  production  in  North  Carolina  in¬ 
dustry,  employment  of  youngsters  is  ex-  ; 
pected  to  remain  at  a  low  point  during  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  This  is  partly  , 
due  to  the  fact  that  job  openings  for  adult 
workers  are  not  too  plentiful,  and  partly 
due  to  the  opening  of  schools  early  last 
month  for  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- - PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

August  Compared  with  July,  1949 


Average  Per  Average  Per  Average  Per 

INDUSTRY  Weekly  Cent  Hourly  Cent  Hrs.  Per  Cent 

Earnings  Change  Earnings  Change  Week  Change 


All  Manufacturing  _  $39.89 

+  4.5 

103.5 

—  1.0 

38.6 

+  5.8  ; 

Durable  Goods  _ 

37.23 

+  5.1 

91.5 

+  0.5 

40.7 

+  4.6 

Nondurable  Goods 

Durable  Goods 

40.67 

+  4.2 

107.3 

—  1.6 

37.9 

+  5.9 

Primary  Metal  Industries _ 

50.64 

+  4.2 

127.4 

+  0.3 

39.8 

+  6.9  j 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . . 

47.36 

+  3.9 

109.7 

+  0.9 

43.2 

+  3.1 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ 

45.51 

+  2.5 

112.2 

no  ch. 

40.6 

-f-  2.5 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products.. 

33.73 

+  1.7 

83.1 

+  0.1 

40.6 

+  1.5 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ 

33.95 

+  0.4 

83.1 

+  0.2 

40.9 

+  0.2 

Millwork,  Plywood,  Etc _ 

34.62 

+  7.3 

83.6 

—  0.6 

41.4 

+  7.8: 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

32.07 

—  4.4 

77.3 

—  1.2 

41.5 

—  3.3 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prod...  .. 

38.04 

+  10.5 

93.2 

+  0.8 

40.8 

+  9.7 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg. 

37.95 

+10.4 

93.2 

+  1.0 

40.7 

+  9.1 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products.. . . . 

35.S6 

+  5.5 

88.7 

—  0.4 

40.4 

+  5.8 1 

Other  Durable  Goods* _  _ 

Nondurable  Goods 

47.34 

+  1.9 

115.1 

+  0.5 

41.1 

+  1.2! 

Textile  Mill  Products _ 

40.69 

+  6.6 

110.5 

0.2 

36.8 

+  6.7 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills _ 

36.79 

+  3.3 

102.1 

—  0.2 

36.0 

+  3.4 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics _ 

43.54 

+  11.4 

116.0 

+  0.6 

37.5 

+  10.6 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

39.57 

+  2.0 

109.9 

—  1.6 

36.0 

+  3.7 

Full-fashion  Hosierv  .. 

4S.63 

+  1.8 

132.1 

—  0.4 

36.8 

+  2.2 

Seamless  Hosiery 

32.21 

+  4.7 

91.3 

no  ch. 

35.3 

+  4.7 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod—.. 

30.44 

+  4.2 

83.2 

—  1.7 

36.6 

+  3.7 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments . . 

28.21 

+  4.3 

79.3 

+  1-4 

35.6 

+  2.9 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ 

35.44 

—  2.4 

82.4 

no  ch. 

43.0 

_  9  f 

Bakery  Products  _ _ 

39.02 

—  1.3 

91.5 

—  0.7 

42.6 

—  0.7 

Beverage  Products  _ 

38.32 

—  0.6 

76.3 

—  0.1 

50.2 

—  o.< 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ _ _ 

40.94 

—  4.7 

98.4 

—13.4 

41.6 

+10.1 

Cigarettes  _ 

51.08 

+  7.5 

124.2 

+  1.6 

41.1 

+  5.7 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  . 

34.31 

—  5.0 

80.5 

—19.5 

42.6 

+17.4! 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ 

61.54 

+  0.1 

138.3 

—  0.1 

44.5 

+  0.1 

Pulp.  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills . 

70.99 

+  2.1 

153.8 

+  U7 

46.1 

+  0‘ 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Products _ 

53.S9 

—  0.7 

141.1 

—  0.9 

38.2 

+  0.; 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products.. . 

43.94 

—  0.3 

110.4 

—  1.1 

39.8 

+  O.i 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf -- . . 

Nonmanufacturing 

35.78 

—10.6 

96.3 

—  4.2 

37.1 

-a: 

Total  _  _ _ _  _ 

37.85 

+  0.3 

91.8 

+  0.4 

41.2 

—  O.i 

Retail  _ _ _ 

29.79 

—  1.3 

76.6 

—  1.2 

38.9 

no  ch 

Wholesale  _ _ _  _ 

51.43 

+  0.5 

114.2 

—  1.0 

44.6 

+  0.. 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning _ 

24.41 

—  5.9 

57.4 

—  0.3 

42.5 

—  5.! 

Nonmetallic  Mining  &  Quarries  _ 

41.45 

+  8.2 

94.8 

+  6.5 

43.7 

+  1.' 

Trans.,  Com.  &  Other  Pub.  Utilities 

49.13 

+  1-7 

118.7 

+  0.6 

41.4 

+  l.: 

Hotels  _ _  _ 

Insurance  aud  Security  Brokerage 

20.30 

51.19 

+  0.6 

—  1.7 

43.6 

—  0.5  46.6 

No  Hours  Reported 

+  , 

*  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery  ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus 
tries. 

X  Less  than  0.1% . 

Data  tor  manufacturing  industries  are  weighted  averages.  The  data  for  nonmanufacturing  Indus 
tries  represent  unweighted  averages. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  (iOS  inspections  were  made 
durinsr  August  in  North  Carolina  manu¬ 
facturing,  mercantile  and  service  establish¬ 
ments  to  check  up  on  compliance  with  the 
State  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations. 

The  inspected  establishments  employed 
34.986  workers. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1,380 
infractions  of  the  laws  and  regulations,  in¬ 
cluding  some  serious  violations  and  a  great 
many  minor  ones  based  upon  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  technical  requirements  of 
the  laws  and  regulations. 

Compliance  with  previous  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  inspectors  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  was  noted  in  1  948  instances. 
The  compliances  found  thus  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  number  of  new  violations. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows : 

Viola-  Compli- 


tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

......  41 

55 

Child  Labor  . 

.....  343 

450 

Time  Records  . 
Drinking  Water 

......  53 

50 

Facilities _ 

.....  23 

24 

Sanitation  _ _• _ 

171 

202 

Seats  . . . 

0 

0 

Safety  _ 

......  414 

738 

First  Aid _ _ _ 

....  29 

31 

Other  ... 

......  306 

398 

Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
General  Statutes,  including  the  Maximum 
Hour  and  Child  Labor  Laws,  were  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  inspectors  during  August. 
Two  additional  complaints  alleging  safety 
and  health  violations  also  were  investi¬ 
gated. 

Violations  were  found  as  alleged  in  all 
nine  cases.  Immediate  compliance  with  the 
laws  and  regulations  was  promised  by  all 
of  the  employers  concerned. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

I  Fifty-four  industrial  establishments  were 
|  inspected  by  the  Department  of  Labor’s 
I  payroll  inspectors  during  August  to  de- 
j  termine  compliance  with  the  Fair  Labor 
|[  Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts 
Act. 

f;  Violations  of  the  overtime,  child  labor. 
I  and  record  keeping  provisions  were  found 
!  in  45  of  the  54  establishments,  as  follows: 

Type  of  Number  of 

!  Violation  Establishments 

Overtime . 32 

Child  Labor  5 

Records _ _ 40 

|| 

JNo  violations  of  the  present  40-cents  an 
hour  minimum  wage  provision  were  found 
during  the  month. 

A  total  of  $4,931.54  in  hack  wages  due 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  paid  during  August  to 
1  132  employees  by  17  firms.  The  payments 
represented  the  difference  between  the 
amounts  which  the  employees  had  received 
as  wages  and  the  amounts  to  which  they 
:  were  entitled  under  the  law.  They  were 
made  as  the  result  of  inspections  which 
disclosed  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
violations. 


INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  DOWN  14  PER  CENT 


The  occupational  accident  rate  in  North 
Carolina  industry  during  1948  dropped  14 
per  cent  below  the  1947  rate. 

“The  reduction  of  injuries  to  workers 
last  year  resulted  in  a  tremendous  saving 
of  both  human  resources  and  money,”  says 
Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford. 

A  total  of  5.388  serious  accidents  oc¬ 
curred  in  Tar  Heel  industries  last  year, 
compared  with  6,209  such  accidents  in 

1947. 

The  all-industry  accident  rate  dropped 
from  15.56  injuries  per  1.000.000  man-hours 
worked  in  1947  to  13.37  such  injuries  in 

1948. 

Information  received  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  from  519  textile  mills  shows  that 
the  textile  industry’s  rate  last  year  was 
9.82 — a  reduction  of  nine  per  cent  below 
the  1947  rate  of  10.84.  Improvements  were 
shown  in  cotton  yarns,  broad  woven  fab¬ 
rics,  knit  goods  silk  and  rayon,  and  woolen 
and  worsted  mills. 


Substantially  lower  accident  rates  were 
shown  in  several  other  industries.  Among 
these  were  chemical  plants,  down  28  per 
cent;  clay  products,  down  23  per  cent; 
fertilizer,  down  44  per  cent ;  furniture  fac¬ 
tories.  down  29  per  cent;  iron  and  steel, 
down  15  per  cent ;  lumbering,  down  11  per 
cent;  pulp  and  paper  mills,  down  15  per 
cent;  printing  and  publishing,  down  9  per 
cent ;  tobacco  products,  down  23  per  cent ; 
and  service  industries,  down  7  per  cent. 

Commissioner  Shuford  attributes  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  industrial  accident  pic¬ 
ture  to  “the  active  cooperation  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving  from  both  labor  and  management” 
in  advancing  the  Department  of  Labor’s 
manpower  conservation  program.  The  De¬ 
partment’s  advisory  board  of  24  industrial 
safety  engineers  have  been  very  helpful 
in  planning  safety  drives  in  hazardous  in¬ 
dustries,  he  said. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

August,  1949,  Compared  with  July,  1949  and  August,  1948 


INDUSTRY 


Net 

Change  Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

.  T  ,  .  From  — — - — - - 

V/.T?  July  1949  July  1949  Aug.  1948 

lu4tl  1940  1948  rpQ  rpQ  rpo 

Aug.  1949  Aug.  1949  Aug.  1949 


(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


All  Manufacturing*  _ 

Durable  Gloods  _ 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _ 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries. _ _ 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products _ 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc _ 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products _ 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg - 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products - 

Other  Durable  Goodst — . - . 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products - 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ : - 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics. . — . 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ _ _ 

Full-fashioned  Hosiery - - — 

Seamless  Hosiery - 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products.... 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments - - — . 

Food  &  Kindred  Products - - - 

Bakery  Products  - 

Beverage  Industries  - 

Tobacco  Manufactures  - 

Cigarettes  -  - - - - 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants - 

Paper  &  Allied  Products - - 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills - 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries - 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products - 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst . . — - 


380.4 

360.2 

421.5 

+20.2 

+  5.6 

—  9.8 

87.5 

85.7 

98.7 

+  1.8 

+  2.1 

—11.3 

292.9 

274.5 

322.8 

+  1S.4 

+  0.7 

—  9.3 

2.1 

2.1 

2.4 

—12.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.8 

—  8.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.2 

—  0.1 

—  4.2 

+  4.5 

37.2 

36.6 

43.5 

+  0.6 

+  1.6 

—14.5 

25.5 

25.2 

30.1 

+  0.3 

+  1-2 

—15.3 

5.5 

5.1 

6.1 

+  0.4 

+  7.8 

—  9.8 

3.8 

3.9 

4.4 

—  0.1 

—  2.6 

—13.6 

29.7 

28.5 

32.4 

+  1.2 

+  4.2 

—  8.3 

28.1 

26.9 

30.6 

+  1.2 

+  4.5 

—  8.2 

6.0 

6.0 

6.2 

—  3.2 

5.8 

5.7 

7.2 

+  0.1 

+  1.8 

—19.4 

201.7 

194.3 

229.4 

+  7.4 

+  3.8 

—12.1 

51.3 

48.9 

64.0 

+  2.4 

+  4.9 

—19.8 

89.6 

89.1 

102.2 

+  0.5 

+  0.6 

—12.3 

50.3 

46.0 

51.9 

+  4.3 

+  9.3 

—  3.1 

20.6 

20.2 

20.3 

+  0.4 

+  2.0 

+  1.5 

23.0 

19.2 

24.5 

+  3.8 

+  19.8 

—  6.1 

13.2 

12.8 

11.9 

+  0.4 

+  3.1 

+  10.9 

6.7 

6.4 

5.7 

+  0.3 

+  4.7 

+17.5 

19.7 

20.0 

20.1 

—  0.3 

—  1.5 

—  2.0 

5.2 

5.2 

5.0 

+  4.0 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

—  4.5 

33.9 

23.1 

35.1 

+  10.S 

+46.8 

—  3.4 

12.7 

12.9 

13.3 

—  0.2 

—  1.6 

—  4.5 

18.2 

7.3 

18.5 

+  10.9 

+149.3 

—  1.6 

7.1 

7.5 

7.7 

—  0.4 

—  5.3 

—  7.8 

5.5 

6.0 

6.3 

—  0.5 

—  8.3 

—12.7 

6.2 

6.2 

6.0 

+  3.3 

7.9 

7.7 

8.9 

+  0.2 

+  2.6 

—11.2 

3.2 

2.9 

3.7 

+  0.3 

+  10.3 

—13.5 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month.  ...  , 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment ;  and  instruments. 
t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rnhher  nroducts :  and  miscellant 
industries. 

»  Preliminary. 


rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Tar  Heel  Cities  Report  $8/332/320 
In  Building  Costs  During  August 


Total  Is  $90,000  Above  July 
Figure 

.Building  permits  valued  at  $8,332,320 
were  issued  in  61  North  Carolina  cities 
during  August. 

The  August  figure  was  approximately 
$90,000  higher  than  the  July  total. 

Residential  building  permits  totaling 
$4,764  226  took  the  lead  over  commercial 
and  other  non-residential  construction, 
which  totaled  $3,568,094. 

Although  the  building  total  increased 
from  July  to  August,  last  month’s  figure 
was  $694,454  below  the  $9,026,774  total  of 
August,  1948. 

Five  leading  cities  reported  nearly  half 
of  the  August  total.  These  were :  Char¬ 
lotte,  $1,275,574 ;  Durham,  $1,000,635 ; 
Raleigh.  $910,900 ;  Greensboro,  $470,870 ; 
Reidsville,  $459,400.  Permits  issued  in 
these  five  cities  had  a  combined  value  of 
$4,117,379. 

Residential  building  authorized  last 
month  included  665  one-family  dwellings, 
26  duplexes,  three  dwellings  with  stores 
or  shops,  11  apartment  buildings,  and  20 
tourist  cabins.  A  total  of  792  family  dwel¬ 
ling  units  were  provided.  Average  esti¬ 
mated  construction  cost  of  the  665  single¬ 


family  dwellings  was  $5,741. 

Non-residential  buildings  included  54 
stores,  11  factories  and  workshops,  75  pri¬ 
vate  garages,  11  commercial  garages,  13 
service  stations,  9  churches,  10  office  build¬ 
ings,  7  education  buildings,  2  institutional 
buildings,  1  public  building,  1  public  utility 
building,  3  amusement  places,  and  34  tem¬ 
porary  and  unclassified  structures. 

Included  in  the  building  totals  were 
$591,526  for  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs  to  non-residential  buildings  and 
$4S2,171  for  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs  to  residence. 

A  total  of  1,643  building  permits  were 
issued,  of  which  1,260  were  for  residential 
construction  and  383  for  non-residential 
buildings. 


SAFETY  AWARDS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Sanford  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Colon 
Sapona  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Cedar 
Falls 

Seeman  Printing,  Inc.,  Durham 
Senter  Brick  Company,  Lillington 
Shuford  Mills,  Inc.,  Mill  No.  1,  Granite 
Falls 

Snow  White  Laundry,  Raleigh 
Southern  Paper  Box  Co.,  Inc.,  Taylorsville 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  C  ONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 


August,  1948  and  August,  1949 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Aug.  1948 

Aug.  1949 

Percent 

Change 

Aug.  1948 

1 

Aug.  1949] 

1 

Per¬ 

cent. 

Change 

TOTAL  ....  - - - 

1,367 

1,338 

—  2.1 

$7, 647, 750|$6, 875,200| 

—  10.1 

Residential  buildings - 

531 

588 

+  10.7 

3,469,855|  3,674,9051 

+  5.9 

Non-residential  buildings - 

204 

185 

—  9.3 

3,066,0301  2,482,133 

—  19.0 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  .- 

632 

565 

—  10.6 

1,111,865 

718,162| 

—  35,4 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

July,  1949  and  August,  1949 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OP  CONSTRUCTION 

July  1949 

Ang.  1949 

Percent 

Change 

1 

July  1949  |Aug.  19491 

1  1 

Per- 

cent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,201 

1,338 

+  11.4 

$6,726,634|$6,875,200 

+  2.2 

Residential  buildings _ 

431 

588 

+  36.4 
+  12.8 
—  6.8 

2,731,8981  3,674,905 
2,923,8971  2,482,133 
1,070,8391  718,162 

+  34.5 
—  15.1 

164 

185 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs ... 

606 

565 

—  32.9 

Standard  Tytape  Company,  Asheboro 
Statesville  Brick  Co.,  Inc.,  Statesville 
Statesville  Throwing  Mill,  Statesville 
Stimpson  Hosiery  Mills,  lire.,  Statesville 
United  Printed  String  Company,  Asheboro 
Union  Craft  Company,  Monroe 
Wade’s  Dry  Cleaning,  Greensboro 
Waxliaw  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waxhaw 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Inc.,  Traffic 
Division,  Charlotte 
Wright  Machinery  Company,  Durham 


FACTORY  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
EARNINGS 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Retail  trade  reported  no  change  in  hours 
worked  and  a  drop  of  1.3  per  cent  in  em¬ 
ployee  earnings  which  averaged  $29.79. 

Wholesale  trade  registered  a  0.5  per 
cent  gain  in  both  earnings  and  hours 
worked,  averaging  44.6  hours  and  $51.43 
per  week. 


Type  of  August  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Reporting  Cities 


Bldgs,  lor  Which 


Permits  Were 
Issued 

TYPE  OF  BLDG. 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures _ _ 552  $3,260,505 

Two-family  structures _  22  113,300 

Single-  &  2-family  structures  with 

a  store  or  shop  therewith _  3  20,600 

Three-  &  four-family  structures  ..  5  45,500 

Five  or  more  family  structures _  6  235,000 


TOTAL _ _ __588  $3,674,905 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  ...  1  17,000 

Churches -  5  139,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  &  other  workshops  . 8  147,600 

Garages,  commercial _  8  30,150 

Garages,  private _  67  27,980 

Gasoline  &  service  stations  . 9  68,975 

Institutional  buildings  _  2  95,835 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  ....  10  207,200 

Public  buildings _  1  120,000 

Public  works  &  utilities _  _ _  1  90,000 

Educational  buildings _  .  6  845,226 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’ temporary  offices,  etc _  12  15,520 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs _  41  624,050 

All  other  nonresidential _  .  ..  14  53,597 


TOTAL _ 185  $2,482,133 

Additions,  Alterations  &  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings _ ....432  320,936 

Nonhousekeeping-res.  bldgs.  .  ....  3  19,000 

Nonresidential  buildings . .  . ...139  378,226 


TOTAL _ 574  $  718,162 


SUMMARY  OF  AUGUST,  1949  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  August,  1949  Included  for  Comparison 


|  No.  of 

CITY  Build- 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost  |  No.  Families 

New  Nonresidential  |  Additions,  Altera- 

Buildings  j  tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  ol  All 
Construction  Work 

mgs 

Ang.  1948 

Aug.  1949 

Aug.  1948|Aug.  1949 

Aug.  1948  |Aug.  1 949 1  Aug.  1948 

Aug.  1949|Aug.  1948|Aug.  1949 

TOTAL 

1,338 

S3. 469, 855 

$3,674,905 

570  |  671 

$3,066,030|$2, 482,133 1$1,111, 865 

|  $718,162|$7,647,750|$6,875,200 

103.  Asheville  ... 

68 

49 

212 

18 

108 

22 

65 

36 

45 

97 

8 

17 
114 

18 

26 

12 

86 

20 

36 

43 

95.500 
440,736 

50.500 
214,100 

9,150 
189,650 
32,000 
163,800 
272,200 
4  0,500 
102,000 
600,000 

98.500 
139,500 

141,220 

66.500 
679,365 

74,000 

353,844 

41.500 
184,000 

87.500 
168,000 

328.750 
51,050 
35,000 

192.750 
113,800 

63,600 

14,000 

392,450 

62,200 

62.700 

79.700 

18 

11 

118 

13 

50 

10 

58 

18 

36 

64 

7 

7 

42 

15 

14 

2 

71 

12 

11 

17 

1  3.7251 

50,544 
|  18,540 

231,559 

7.500 
61,890 

1.500 
21,615 

7.200 
20,650 
39,875 

4,725 

45,485 

2,000 

1,225 

17,950 

7.500 

5.200 
13,720 
10,800 

205,489 

238,690 

1,275,574 

113,500 

1,000,635 

53,990 

218,365 

111.400 
188,850 
470,870 

51,600 

56,725 

284,575 

117.300 
145,950 

40,800 

910,900 

459.400 
87,970 

100,100 

# 

17,500 

63,250 

186,065 

105.300 
370,402 

108.  Burlington  ... 

113.  Charlotte _ 

117.  Concord _ 

120.  Durham 

123.  Elizabeth  City _ 

125.  Fayetteville . . 

128.  Gastonia  _ 

130.  Goldsboro  _ . 

133.  Greensboro  ... 

134.  Greenville  _ _ _ 

141.  Hickory 

142.  High  Point _ 

146.  Kinston 

150.  Lexington 

162.  New  Bern _ 

16 

65 

13 

27 

3 

48 

9 

26 

46 

5 

14 

91 

17 

23 

88,649 

366,550 

15,000 

177,300 

26,400 

17,300 

108,000 

35,700 

209,305 

500 

101,125 

147,450 

47,675 

|  153,650 

364,650 
32,000 
584,901 
10,990 
12,750 
16,700 
200 
102,245 
550 
17,000 
46,340 
1,500 
SI. 125 
8,850 
510,950 
392,000 
11,550 
9,600 

|  62,625 

266,012 
6,500 
234,266 
5,550 
22,735 
9,800 
3,370 
70,225 

750 

43,995 

53,100 

246,774 

1,073,298 

72,000 

625,666 

41,100 

229,685 

149,800 

202,870 

551,730 

40,500 

103,250 

745,120 

245,950 

240,275 

169.  Raleigh  . . 

171.  Reidsville _ _ _ - 

175.  Rocky  Mount ...  .. 

177.  Salisbury _  .. 

180.  Shelby _  .... 

341,990 

41,500 

83,000 

95,900 

50 

11 

15 

21 

1,236,848 

70.900 

161,500 

38,290 

75,100 

21,750 

1,617,128 

41.500 
229,000 
279,150 

* 

* 

48.500 
190,104 
114,400 
559.950 

187.  Statesville  . . . .  .. 

190.  Thomasville _ 

196.  Wilmington _ 

197.  Wilson  _ _ _ 

198.  Winston-Salem 

3 

16 

97 

16 

115 

30.500 
109,000 

89.500 
224.329 

17,500 

41,100 

66,225 

104,300 

253.851 

7 

9 

19 

35 

3 

10 

7 

15 

42 

12,000 

5,096 

18,700 

220,032 

21,250 

43,695 

45,912 

76,008 

6,200 

115,589 

900| 

76,145 

1,0001 

70,639 

*No  report  received. 
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Southern  State  Officials  Meet  in  Raleigh 


State  Labor  Department  Men 
from  Seven  Southern  States 
Hold  Conference  Here 

The  first  meeting  of  the  newly  organized 
Southern  Regional  Conference  on  State 
Programs  of  Labor  Statistics  was  held  in 
Ilaleigh  October  31-November  2. 

The  three-day  Conference  was  attended 
by  approximately  40  persons,  including  offi¬ 
cials  from  seven  Southern  state  labor  de¬ 
partments,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  arid  representatives  of  organized 
labor  and  industrial  management  from 
the  two  Carolinas. 

Sessions  were  held  in  the  Labor  Build¬ 
ing  ami  the  State  Senate  chamber. 


Purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  con¬ 
sider  the  needs  for  more  adequate  pro¬ 
grams  of  labor  statistics  in  state  labor  de¬ 
part  meats,  development  of  local  support 
for  such  programs,  and  consideration  of 
state  facilities  for  gathering  and  inter¬ 
preting  labor  statistics. 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  de¬ 
livered  the  welcoming  address  on  October 
31.  He  cited  the  progress  which  North 
Carolina  has  made  in  the  last  15  years  as 
a  result  of  the  cooperative  program  be¬ 
tween  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  II.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  State  program  here  has 
grown  by  degrees,  he  said,  as  the  result  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  local  people  who 
realize  the  value  of  trustworthy  statistics 
on  such  subjects  as  employment,  hours  of 
work,  earnings,  and  building  construction. 


Mr.  Shuford  cited  also  the  value  of  labor 
statistics  to  labor  and  management  in  con¬ 
tract  negotiations.  The  most  important  re¬ 
quirements  in  statistics  are  accuracy  and 
uniformity,  he  said. 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
Ewan  Clague,  of  Washington,  I).  C.,  who 
delivered  the  principal  address  of  the  open¬ 
ing  day’s  sessions,  predicted  that  1949 
will  be  a  record-breaking  year  in  con¬ 
struction  of  new  dwellings  in  the  United 
States.  He  also  predicted  that  rents 
throughout  the  nation  will  rise  an 
average  of  20  per  cent  if  rent  controls  are 
removed.  As  one  instance  in  support  of 
this  prediction,  Mr.  Clague  cited  the  fact 
that  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  rents  increased 
9.3  per  cent  within  one  month  following 
the  removal  of  controls  there  on  August  5. 

“We  have  been  through  our  minor  re¬ 
cession,  and  prices  now  are  firming,”  said 
Commissioner  Clague.  He  said  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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’Teen  Age  Employment 
Certifications  Show 
Increase  in  September 


Industrial  Directory 

Monthly  sales  of  the  Directory  of  North 
Carolina  Manufacturing  Firms  are  con¬ 
tinuing  strong,  reports  Miss  Annie  Shaw, 
who  handles  orders  for  the  volume. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  Department  of 
Labor  had  sold  1,378  copies  of  the  427-page 
Directory,  which  lists  approximately  5,700 
North  Carolina  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments. 

The  book  was  published  in  April  this 
year  and  has  been  going  for  the  nominal 
price  of  $1  per  copy.  It  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  C.  H.  Pritchard,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Labor. 

Copies  of  the  Directory  may  be  ordered 
direct  from  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Labor  Building,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 


SOUND  ADVICE? 

“Leave  da  people  da  hell  alone.” — Jimmy 
Durante. 

*  *  * 

After  a  man  discovers  that  a  woman  is 
no  angel,  he  then  attempts  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  she  isn’t. 

*  *  * 

Have  you  noticed  how  much  brighter 
than  people  machinery  seems  to  be  get¬ 
ting? 

*  *  * 

We  note  a  headline  in  the  Labor  Digest 
which  reads :  “All  men  are  born  free  and 
equally  greedy.” 

*  *  * 

Honesty  of  thought  and  speech  and  writ¬ 
ten  word  is  a  jewel,  and  they  who  curb 
prejudice  and  seek  honorably  to  know  and 
speak  the  truth  are  the  only  builders  of 
a  better  life. — John  Galsworthy. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

August  Compared  with  September,  1949 


Rise  In  Month  of  School  Open¬ 
ings  Runs  Counter  to  Past 
Experience 

Contrary  to  expectations  and  most  past 
experience,  public  school  openings  in  Sep¬ 
tember  appear  to  have  had  little  effect 
upon  the  number  of  ’teen-agers  entering 
industrial  employment  in  North  Carolina. 

Tlie  Department’s  latest  report  on  em¬ 
ployment  certifications  shows  that  Sep¬ 
tember  set  a  new  high  this  year  in  the 
number  of  youngsters  certified  for  jobs. 

Certifications  remained  abnormally  low 
during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year, 
with  no  more  than  800  young  people  re¬ 
ceiving  employment  certificates  in  any 
month  from  January  to  May.  New  certifi¬ 
cation's  jumped  to  1,680  in  June,  following 
school  closings  for  the  summer  vacation, 
dropped  again  to  1,417  in  July,  increased 
slightly  to  1,473  in  August,  and  then  rose 
sharply  to  1,875  in  September. 

According  to  the  experience  of  most  pre¬ 
vious  years,  new  certifications  should  have 
fallen  off  in  September  instead  of  rising. 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  attri¬ 
butes  the  unexpected  September  increase 
to  the  State’s  improvement  in  employment 
and  business  generally  during  August  and 
September,  following  the  doldrums  of  last 
winter,  spring,  and  early  summer.  He  also 
points  out  that  had  certifications  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year  been  anything 
like  as  high  as  in  previous  years,  Septem¬ 
ber  would  probably  have  shown  a  drop 
rather  than  an  increase. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  September 
report  is  that  1,468  of  the  month’s  1,875 
employment  certifications  were  for  young¬ 
sters  16  and  17  year  of  age.  Among  this 
older  group,  833  were  certified  for  full¬ 
time  jobs,  indicating  that  they  had  either 
graduated  from  high  school  or  quit,  school. 
Another  635  in  the  same  age  group  were 
certified  for  part-time  work,  which  in  most 
cases  is  taken  to  mean  that  they  are  attend¬ 
ing  school  and  working  outside  school 
hours. 

Duly  407  certificates  were  for  minors 
under  16 — all  of  them  for  part-time  em¬ 
ployment — outside  school  hours. 

Evidently,  some  of  the  State’s  older 
’teen-agers  were  just  waiting  to  get  their 
hands  on  a  job  as  soon  as  one  popped  up. 


Average 

INDUSTRY  Weekly 

Earnings 


All  Manufacturing  _ .$40.83 

i  Mirable  Goods  _  38.26 

Nondurable  Goods  _  41.57 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries _  $53.92 

Fabricated  Metal  Products _  .  49.72 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _  46.17 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  .  34.54 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _  34.61 

Milhvork,  Plywood,  etc _  36.15 

Wooden  Containers  _  32.53 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prod..—  39.23 
Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg-  39.10 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _  36.37 

Other  Durable  Goods* _  47.35 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  $42.02 

Yarn  and  Thread  Mills _  37.70 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics _ _  45.19 

Knitting  Mills  ..  40.83 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  _  50.75 

Seamless  Hosiery  _  32.82 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod _  33.59 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  . . 30.24 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _  36.87 

Bakery  Products  _  39.28 

Beverage  Products  _  37.64 

Tobacco  Manufacturers  _  38.34 

Cigarettes  .  _  48.27 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  ...  82.52 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  _  61.13 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  70.08 

Printing,  Put).,  &  Allied  Products  55.54 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products _  43.34 

Other  Nondurable  Goods! _  38.52 

N  onmanufa  cturin  g 

Total  _  $37.65 

Retail  . . . . ' _  29.22 

Wholesale  51.83 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning  .  _  25.70 

Noumetallic  Mining  &  Quarries _  40.34 

Trans.,  Co.,  &  Other  Put).  Utilities  49.30 

Hotels  19.96 

Insurance  &  Security  Brokerage _  52.56 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg _ 


Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

+ 
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39.4 

+ 

2.1 
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91.8 
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41.7 

+ 

*}  o 

+ 
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107.3 
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38.7 

+ 
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+ 
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+  LI 

41.9 

+ 
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+ 

5.5 

10!). 6 
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45.4 

+ 

5.6 

+ 

1.4 

113.9 

+  1.6 

40.5 

— 

0.2 

+ 

1.7 

83.2 

0.1 

41.5 

+ 

1.7 

+ 

1.8 

82.7 

—  0.6 

41.8 

+ 

2.2 

+ 

1.2 

86.4 

+  2.5 

41.8 

1.4 

— 

0.2 

77.0 

—  0.8 

42.2 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

3.0 

93.5 

+  0.2 

42.0 

+ 

2.9 

+ 

2.8 

93.5 

+  0.2 

41.8 

+ 

2.7 

+ 

1.1 

87.7 

—  1.0 

41.5 

+ 

‘>  •) 

— 

0.8 

116.2 

+  1.3 

40.8 

— 

1.4 

+ 

8.1 

111.2 

+  0.5 

37.8 

+ 

2.7 

+ 

2.7 

101.9 

—  0.1 

37.0 

+ 

2.8 

+ 

3.7 

116.8 

+  0.5 

38.7 

+ 

3.2 

+ 

2.7 

111.2 

+  LI 

36.7 

+ 

1.7 

+ 

8.7 

133.8 

+  1.6 

37.9 

+ 

2  2 

+ 

1.8 

92.4 

+  1.0 

35.5 

+ 

0.6 

+  10.1 

85.5 

+  2.6 

39.3 

+ 

7.1 

+ 

6.9 

80.7 

+  1.8 

37.5 

+ 

5.0 

+ 

4.0 

83.4 

+  1.2 

44.2 

4“ 

2.6 

+ 

0.7 

91.2 

—  0.3 

43.1 

+ 

1.2 

— 

2.0 

76.7 

+  0.4 

49.1 

— 

2.4 

— 

6.0 

94.2 

—  3.!) 

40.7 

— 

2.2 

— 

5.5 

122.7 

—  1.2 

89.3 

— 

4.4 

— 

5.4 

78.0 

Q  •> 

-  »>.»> 

41.7 

— 

2.1 

0.7 

140.!) 

+  1.9 

48.4 

2.5 

— 

1.8 

158.6 

+  3.1 

44.2 

— 

4.1 

+ 

8.1 

142.5 

+  l.l 

39.0 

+ 

2.1 

— 

0.7 

108.6 

—  1.3 

39.!) 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

7.6 

95.8 

0.5 

40.2 

+ 

8.4 

— 

0.8 

92.1 

+  0.7 

40.!) 

— 

1.0 

- - 

2.0 

76.8 

+  0.3 

38.1 

— 

2.1 

+ 

0.5 

116.6 

+  1-2 

41.5 

— 

0.7 

+ 

5.0 

59.1 

+  3.1 

43.5 

+ 

1.6 

— 

2.6 

93.9 

—  0.9 

43.0 

— 

1.6 

+ 

1.1 

119.2 

+  1.0 

41.4 

+ 

0.2 

— 

2.4 

48.8 

+  0.2 

45.6 

— 

2.6 

+ 

2.6 

No  Hours  Reported 

_ 

— 

*  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery  ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus- 

tr'es. 

X  Less  than  0.1%. 

Data  for  manufacturing  industries  are  weighted  averages.  The  data  for  nonmanufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  represent  unweighted  averages. 
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75 -Cents  Minimum  Will  Raise  Pay  of  About  65,090  Tar  Heels 


Tobacco,  Textile,  Furniture,  Ap¬ 
parel,  Food,  Lumber,  Sawmills, 
Mining,  Construction,  and 
Wholesale  Trade  Are  Principal 
Industries  Affected 

By  act  of  Congress,  the  wages  of  an 
estimated  65,000  North  Carolina  industrial 
workers  will  he  raised  to  75  cents  on 
January  25,  1950,  the  effective  date  of 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

A  bill  providing  the  increased  minimum 
wage  and  other  amendments  was  passed  by 
Congress  last  month. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobin  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  1,500,000  American  work¬ 
ers  covered  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law 
at  present  receive  less  than  75  cents  an 
hour.  The  Federal  Wage-Hour  Administra¬ 
tion  estimates  that  570,000  of  these  work¬ 
ers  are  employed  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina.  Virginia.  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

The  estimate  of  65.000  North  Carolina 
workers  was  made  by  the  Division  of 
Statistics  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

The  number  of  North  Carolina  workers 
exempted  from  coverage  under  the 
amended  statute  will  amount  to  only  a 
fraction  of  the  number  who  will  get  a 
substantial  pay  raise. 

Exemptions  will  include  a  small  number 
of  switchboard  operators  employed  by 
small  telephone  exchanges,  a  few  em¬ 
ployees  of  small  daily  newspapers  which 
do  not  do  job  printing,  possibly  as  many 
as  5,000  workers  engaged  in  logging  op¬ 
erations,  and  an  undetermined  but  re¬ 
latively  small  number  of  workers  in  inter¬ 
state  industry  whose  work  is  found  not 
to  be  “directly  essential”  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  for  interstate  commerce. 

In  rough  proportions,  the  Division  of 
Statistics  estimates,  about  75,000  North 
Carolina  workers — or  15  per  cent  of  the 
North  Carolinians  covered  by  the  Fail- 
Labor  Standards  Act — at  present  are  be¬ 
ing  paid  less  than  75  cents  an  hour.  De¬ 
spite  the  expanded  exemptions  provided 
in  the  amended  law,  the  great  majority 
of  these  75,000  workers  will  benefit  directly 
by  the  increased  minimum  wage.  Approxi¬ 
mately  half  a  million  North  Carolina  work¬ 
ers  are  covered  by  the  law. 

Based  upon  a  recent  industry  sample 
obtained  by  Labor  Department  payroll 
inspectors,  some  55,000  workers  in  Tar 
Heel  manufacturing  industries  alone  are 
receiving  less  than  75  cents  an  hour.  These 
employees  —  about  one  out  of  every  7 
workers  in  North  Carolina  factories — are 
distributed  in  food,  tobacco,  textile,  ap¬ 
parel,  lumber,  furniture,  paper,  printing, 
chemical,  and  other  manfucturing  indus¬ 
tries.  Others  receiving  less  than  75  cents 
are  employed  in  construction,  mining, 
wholesale  trade,  transportation,  communi¬ 
cation,  public  utilities,  newspapers  and 
sawmills. 

The  majority  of  North  Carolina  factory 
workers,  however,  are  receiving  well  above 
75  cents  an  hour.  In  September  factory 
workers  averaged  slightly  above  $1.03  per 
hour.  Their  weekly  earnings,  which  aver¬ 
aged  $40.83  for  a  workweek  of  less  than 


40  hours,  are  nearly  $11  above  the  $30 
which  an  employee  making  75  cents  an 
hour  would  receive  for  a  40-hour  week. 

The  amended  law  also  authorizes  the 
Federal  Wage-Hour  Administrator  to  col¬ 
lect  back  wages  due  employees  under  the 
Act  and,  upon  written  request  by  em¬ 
ployees,  to  bring  suit  in  their  behalf  for 
payment  of  back  wages.  The  Wage-Hour 
Administrator  has  not  had  this  authority 
heretofore. 

Benefits  of  the  75  cents  minimum  will 
not  be  confined  entirely  to  those  workers 
at  present  receiving  less  than  that  amount. 
Due  to  the  customary  practice  of  main¬ 
taining  wage  differentials  between  jobs 
calling  for  different  levels  of  skill  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  some  workers  whose  wages 
now  are  75  cents  an  hour  or  more  probably 
will  benefit  indirectly  when  the  rates  of 
those  earning  less  than  75  cents  are  re¬ 
vised  upward  to  comply  with  the  new 
minimum. 

The  new  minimum  wage  will  apply  only 
to  workers  in  interstate  commerce,  those 
who  produce  goods  for  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  and  those  whose  work  is  “directly 
essential”  to  such  production.  Since  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  does  not  apply  to 
intrastate  business,  it  will  not  affect 
directly  the  average  local  retail  or  service 
establishment. 


SOUTHERN  STATE  OFFICIALS 
MEET  IN  RALEIGH 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
cost  of  living,  which  is  more  stable  than 
wholesale  prices,  will  not  decline  anything 
like  the  drop  in  business  prices. 

Pointing  out  that  food  prices  more  than 
doubled  during  World  War  II  and  nearly 
doubled  during  World  War  I,  Mr.  Clague 
said  that  following  both  wars  food  costs 
remained  much  higher  than  they  were  in 
pre-war  years.  Since  World  War  II,  he 
added  “We  haven’t  had  any  break  at  all. 
to  speak  of,  in  the  retail  prices  of  food.” 
He  said  that  the  near  future  may  witness 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living,  “but 
not  much.” 

Mr.  Clague  stated  that  the  earnings  of 
American  industrial  workers  now  are 
about  two  and  one-fourth  times  as  high 
as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  ten  years  ago.  In  “real”  wages, 
however,  the  story  is  far  different,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
average  industrial  worker’s  earnings  now 
is  only  about  35  per  cent  above  what  it 
was  in-  1939. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Conference 
the  delegates  were  conducted  on  a  tour  of 
the  various  divisions  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Department  of  Labor,  observing  the 
operations  and  facilities  in  the  divisions 
which  deal  with  Statistics,  Inspection,  Ap¬ 
prenticeship,  Conciliation,  and  Employ¬ 
ment  for  the  Deaf. 

At  a  dinner  meeting  held  the  first  day 
of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Clague  discussed 
at  length  his  experiences  and  observations 
while  on  a  trip  to  Europe  as  American 
representative  to  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  of  statisticians  in  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land.  Both  British  and  French  industry 
need  to  achieve  a  great  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity — “perhaps  as  much  as  a  25  per 
cent  increase” — he  said,  in  order  to  raise 
their  living  standards.  This  can  be  done, 


Mr.  Clague  believes,  through  more  efficient 
organization  of  industry,  use  of  technical 
and  engineering  advice,  and  increased  use 
of  small  power  tools. 

The  final  day  of  the  Conference  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  round-table  discussion  of  “The 
International  Labor  Organization.” 

“There  can  be  no  peace  in  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  society  without  social  justice,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Shuford  in  his  panel  talk  on 
“The  Objectives  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization.”  Under  the  revised  I.L.O. 
Constitution,  which  permits  the  United 
States  to  ratify  I.L.O.  conventions  (inter¬ 
national  labor  treaties)  if  the  States 
bring  their  standards  into  conformity  with 
them,  we  now  have  the  opportunity  of 
showing  the  world  that  we  are  taking  the 
lead  in  promoting  social  justice  through 
creation  of  better  working  conditions  and 
living  standards,  Commissioner  Shuford 
said. 

Leading  the  panel  discussion  were  Mrs. 
Clara  Beyer,  assistant  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  IT.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor ;  and  Miss  Frieda  Miller, 
director  of  the  Women’s  Bureau. 

Present  at  the  Conference,  besides  the 
persons  already  named,  were :  Walter  G. 
Kean,  of  Washington,  Field  Service  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ;  Bruns¬ 
wick  A.  Bagdon,  of  Atlanta,  B.L.S. 
Regional  Director ;  Frank  McElroy,  of 
Washington,  Chief  of  the  B.L.S.  Industrial 
Hazards  Branch ;  Lucille  Buchanan,  of 
Washington,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards ;  William  Fred  Ponder,  South 
Carolina  Commissioner  of  Labor ;  James 

L.  Case,  Tennessee  Commissioner  of  Labor ; 
Edmond  M.  Boggs,  Virginia  Commissioner 
of  Labor ;  W.  C.  Heaton,  Director  of  the 
Florida  State  Industrial  Commission;  J. 
Gray  Hanlin,  Charlotte  Tail,  and  Mrs. 
Daisy  Donovan,  of  the  Alabama  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industrial  Relations  ;  Jessie  Sharp, 
of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Labor; 
Harold  A.  Smith  and  W.  II.  Groce,  of  the 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Labor;  II. 

M.  Frew,  of  Pacific  Mills,  Columbia,  S.  C. ; 
B.  F.  Holbrook  and  W.  A.  Clyde,  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Labor ;  C.  A.  Fink, 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Federation  of  Labor;  E.  R.  Williamson, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Durham  Labor 
Journal;  Paul  E.  Askew,  international  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion’  of  Operating  Engineers  (A.F.L.)  ; 
Chester  Arnold,  of  Greensboro,  personnel 
director  of  Cone  Mills;  State  Representa¬ 
tive  Author  Kirkman,  of  High  Point,  vice- 
president  of  the  High  Point-Thomasville- 
Denton  Railroad;  Editha  Morris,  statisti¬ 
cian  for  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  ; 
Sol  Markoff,  of  New  York,  legislative 
secretary  for  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee;  and  Arnold  Zempel,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  director  of  the  Office  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Affairs  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 


The  man  was  awakened  by  the  ringing 
telephone  at  two  a.m. 

“Is  this  one,  one,  one,  one?”  the  caller 
inquired. 

“No.  It  is  eleven,  eleven.” 

“Pardon,  wrong  number,”  said  (he  caller. 
“Sorry  I  disturbed  you.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I  had  to  get  up  to 
answer  the  telephone  anyhow.” 
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STATE  FACTORIES  REPORT  SECOND  MONTH  Brick  and  Tile  Plants  Show  Big 
of  EMPLOYMENT  GAINS  DURING  SEPTEMBER  Safety  Improvement 


August  and  September  Employ¬ 
ment  Increases  Wipe  Out  More 
Than  Half  of  Previous  Ten 
Months’  Losses — Earnings  and 
Hours  Also  Up  More  Than 
Two  Per  Cent 

Factory  employment  in  North  Carolina 
increased  11,300  last  month,  rising  from 

382.200  in  August  to  393,500  in  September. 
At  the  same  time,  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  and  hours  worked  went  up  for  the 
second  month,  rising  more  than  two  per 
cent  above  the  August  levels. 

Gains  in  employment,  hours  and  earn¬ 
ings  occurred  in  most  major  industrial 
groups.  The  largest  increases  were  re¬ 
ported  by  textile,  tobacco,  chemical  and 
furniture  plants. 

Combined  with  the  previous  month’s 

20.200  employment  rise,  the  three  per  cent 
September  upsurge  gave  a  two  months 
net  increase  of  31,500  workers  employed. 
These  increases  canceled  more  than  half 
of  the  01,600  employment  decrease  which 
developed  steadily  during  the  10  months 
between  September,  194S  and  July,  1949. 

Total  factory  employment  last  month 
was  only  6.7  per  cent  below  the  421,758 
total  of  September  a  year  ago.  Last.  June 
the  total  was  11.6  per  cent  below  the  level 
of  June,  1948. 

Textiles 

Tar  Heel  textile  mills  took  on  an  addi¬ 
tional  6,800  workers  last  month,  bringing 
employment  in  the  industry  to  208,500— or 
7.3  per  cent  above  the  194,300  July  total. 

Gains  were  distributed  throughout  all 
leading  divisions  of  the  textile  industry. 
Employment  in  yarn  and  thread  mills 
showed  a  2,600  increase.  Broad  woven 
fabrics  mills  were  up  2,200.  Knitting  mills 
increased  1,700,  including  gains  of  1,300  in 
seamless  hosiery  and  300  in  full-fashioned 
hosiery.  Employment  in  the  apparel  in¬ 
dustry  increased  1,500. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants 
employed  seasonally  an  additional  3,000 
workers  in  September,  following  a  rise  of 
10.900  in  August.  Cigarette  factories  took 
on  about  100  workers.  Total  employment 
in  the  tobacco  manufacturing  industry  last 
month  stood  at  37,900,  as  against  23,100 
in  July  prior  to  the  seasonal  increase.  Em¬ 
ployment  in  cigarette  factories  totaled 
1 2,800 ;  in  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants 
22,100. 

Furniture 

the  furniture  industry  continued  to  re¬ 
coup  some  of  its  employment  losses  of 
previous  months,  taking  on  an  additional 
600  workers  in  September  following  a  rise 
ol  1,200  in  August.  The  increase  took  place 
in  plants  manufacturing  household  furni¬ 
ture  and  brought  total  employment  in  the 
industry  to  31,500. 

The  chemical  industry  also  took  on  700 
additional  workers  last  month,  bringing 
total  employment'  to  8,600. 

Other  industries  showing  increases  dur¬ 
ing  September  were  fabricated  metal  pro¬ 


ducts,  up  about  100;  stone,  clay  ami  glass 
products,  up  200;  and  pulp  and  paper  pro¬ 
ducts,  up  300. 

Employment  decreases  were  minor  last 
month,  appearing  in  only  three  of  15  major 
industrial  groups.  These  were  :  lumber  and 
timber  products,  down  300;  food  products, 
down  400 ;  and  printing  and  publishing, 
down  100. 

Earnings  and  Hours 

Weekly  earnings  of  the  393,500  factory 
workers  in  September  averaged  $40.83, 
which  was  $3.06  higher  than  the  low  of 
$37.77  reached  in  May.  Hours  worked  in 
all  manufacturing  industries  averaged 
39.4  per  week,  as  against  34.7  hours  in 
May. 

Hourly  earnings  in  pulp  and  paper  mills 
rose  more  than  three  per  cent  during 
September,  averaging  158.6  cents.  Putting 
in  a  44.2-hour  workweek,  the  pulp  and 
paper  workers  earned  slightly  above  $70 
per  week. 

Textile  wages  averaged  $42.02  per  week  ; 
cigarette  factories,  $48.27 ;  furniture, 
$39.23;  lumber,  $34.54  ;  chemicals,  $43.34. 

Non-Manufacturing 

The  workweek  in  non-manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  including  retail  and  wholesale 
trade,  service  industries  and  mining,  drop¬ 
ped  one  per  cent  last  month  to  an  average 
of  40.9  hours.  Weekly  earnings  decreased 
fractionally,  averaging  $37.65.  Hourly 
earnings  increased  slightly,  averaging  92.1 
cents.  Factory  wages  averaged  11.6  cents 
per  hour  higher  than  the  wages  of  work¬ 
ers  in  the  non-manufacturing  group. 


SAFETY  AWARDS 

’thirteen  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  last  month  received  the 
Department  of  Labor’s  Certificate  nf  Safety 
Achievement  in  recognition  of  their  out¬ 
standing  work  in  accident  prevention  dur¬ 
ing  1948. 

The  October  total  brings  to  702  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  which  have  received  the 
award  this  year. 

The  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  firms  last  month : 

Acme  Laundry,  Raleigh 
Andrews  Cleaners  and  Laundry,  Andrews 
Hamby  Baker’s,  Inc.,  Burlington 
Herbert  Cleaners,  Andrews 
Hyalyn  Porcelain,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Kenworth  Hosiery  Mills,  Hickory 
North  Carolina  State  College  Laundry 
and  Dry  Cleaning  Plant,  Raleigh 
Northam  Motor  Company,  Lillington 
Paramount  Cleaners,  Dunn 
Quality  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Sanitary  Dry  Cleaners,  Lillington 
Self-Service  Laundry,  Raleigh 
Top  Quality  Cleaners,  Angier 


-V  man  who  can  drive  safely  while  kis- 
sing  a  pretty  girl  isn’t  giving  the  kiss  the 
intention  it  deserves. 


There  is  no  wholly  satisfactory  substi¬ 
tute  for  brains,  but  silence  does  prettv 
well. — Edwin  Stuart. 


On-Job  Accidents  Reduced  36 
Per  Cent  in  Two  Years 

Results  of  two  and  one-lialf  years  of  ac¬ 
cident  prevention  work  in  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  brick  and  tile  industry  have  proven 
beyond  any  doubt  the  great  value  of  or¬ 
ganized  safety  programs. 

As  of  June,  1949,  the  accident  frequency 
rate  in  the  32  brick  and  tile  manufacturing 
plants  in  this  State  had  been  reduced  to  a 
level  42  per  cent  below  the  1946  rate. 

Inspectors’  reports  showed  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  had  in  1946  a  rate  of  39.49  lost- 
lime  accidents  for  each  1,000,000  man¬ 
hours  worked — one  of  the  highest  accident 
rates  in  all  North  Carolina  manufacturing. 

During  1947  and  early  in  1948,  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Labor  made  five 
industry-wide  brick  and  tile  plant  inspec¬ 
tions.  Departmental  inspectors  secured 
voluntary  compliance  with  a  total  of  245 
recommendations  for  improvement  of 
safety  conditions,  distributed  a  series  of 
pamphlets  explaining  the  industry’s  prin¬ 
cipal  hazards  and  what  to  do  about  them, 
and  encouraged  the  formation  of  plant 
safety  committees. 

The  Department  also  secured  the  services 
of  an  unofficial  “Advisory  Board”  consist¬ 
ing  of  24  safety  experts  from  leading 
North  Carolina  industries,  who  helped  to 
plan  the  brick  and  tile  safety  drive.  The 
interest  and  cooperation  of  Brick  and  Tile 
Service,  Inc.,  the  industry’s  trade  associa¬ 
tion,  was  enlisted  for  the  program.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  furnished  much  needed  helu 
in  the  preparation  of  educational  safety 
materials  and  conducted  a  special  training 
school  for  the  inspectors. 

first  results  of  this  program  were  shown 
in  the  industry’s  1947  accident  rate,  which 
dropped  to  35.50,  or  nine  per  cent  below  the 
1946  rate. 

During  1948  a  reinspection  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
management  of  several  brick  and  tile  firms. 
The  inspectors  concentrated  upon  promo¬ 
tion  of  plant  safety  organizations. 

As  a  result  of  the  cooperation  of  all 
participating  plants,  the  accident  rate  dur¬ 
ing  1948  dropped  to  24.90 — which  was  36’ 
per  vent  below  the  19J,6  rate. 

One  additional  inspection  of  the  industry 
was  made  in  July  this  year  in  order  to 
further  assist  the  32  plants  in  reducing  ac¬ 
cidents  and  to  help  them  to  i»erpetuate  the 
gains  already  made.  In  this  lasl  inspection 
the  inspectors  gathered  accident  data  cov¬ 
ering  the  period  .Tanuary-.Tune,  1949.  These 
data  indicated  a  still  further  drop  in  the 
brick  and  tile  accident  rate,  which  stood 
at  22.81  during  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
or  more  than  42  per  cent  below  the  ori¬ 
ginal  1941)  rate  prior  to  the  inauguration 
of  tin1  safety  program. 

(  ooperation  has  been  the  keynote  and 
the  substance  of  this  drive.”  says  Com¬ 
missioner  Shuford.  “Without  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  management  and  workers  of 
the  32  brick  and  tile  plants,  by  Brick  and 
’file  Service,  Inc.,  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards,  and  by  our  Manpower  Conser¬ 
vation  Advisory  Board,  such  a  heartening 
and  continuing  reduction  of  accidents 
would  have  been  impossible. 

This  drive  has  shown  dramatically  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  an  organized 
accident  prevention  program. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  !)36  inspections  were  made 
during  September  in  North  Carolina  manu¬ 
facturing.  mercantile  and  service  establish¬ 
ments  to  check  up  on  compliance  with  the 
State  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations. 

The  inspected  establishments  employed 
30,570  workers. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  655 
infractions  of  the  law  and  regulations,  in¬ 
cluding  some  serious  violations  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  minor,  or  “techni¬ 
cal”,  violations  caused  by  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  laws  and  regulations  or  by 
carelessness  in  observing  them. 

Compliance  with  recommendations  made 
by  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
during  previous  months,  dealing  with 
many  phases  of  the  laws  and  health  and 
safety  regulations,  was  noted  in  852  in¬ 
stances.  There  were  197  more  compliances 
than  there  were  new  violations  during 
September. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows : 

Viola-  Compli- 


tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

......  23 

37 

Child  Labor _ 

1.58 

245 

Time  Records _ 

......  26 

41 

Drinking  Water 
Facilities  _ 

9 

13 

Sanitation  _ 

.  98 

90 

Seats  _ 

.  0 

0 

Safety  _ 

...  191 

270 

First  Aid  _ 

..  ..  20 

19 

Other  _ 

......  130 

137 

Totals  .... _ 

......  655 

852 

Six  complaints  alleging  violation  of  the 
General  Statutes,  including  the  Maximum 
Hour  and  Child  Labor  Laws,  were  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  inspectors  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  Violations  were  found  as  alleged, 
and  immediate  compliance  was  promised, 
in  five  of  these  cases.  No  violations  were 
found  in  the  sixth  case.  Two  additional 
complaints  were  received  during  the  month 
but  required  further  investigations  which 
were  not  completed  during  September. 
Violations  were  found  and  compliance 
promised  in  another  complaint  about 
safety  and  health  practices. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

Forty-one  industrial  establishments  were 
inspected  by  the  Department  of  Labor's 
payroll  inspectors  during  September  to  de¬ 
termine  compliance  with  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts 
Act. 

Violations  of  the  overtime,  child  labor., 
and  record-keeping  provisions  were  found 
in  36  of  the  41  establishments,  as  follows : 

Type  of  Number  of 

Violation  Establishments 

Overtime  _  22 

Child  Labor  - 1 

Records . . 33 

No  violations  of  the  present  40-eents  an 
hour  mimimum  wage  provision  were  found 
during  September.  On  January  25.  1950, 


HELP! 


Latest  wrinkle  in  the  Department  of 
Labor’s  industrial  safety  program  is  a 
call  for  help  from  the  U.  S.  Army  of  Oc¬ 
cupation  in  Japan. 

Nope,  they’re  not  asking  for  reinforce¬ 
ments,  says  Commissioner  Shuford.  All 
they  want  is  some  advice  about  licking  oc¬ 
cupational  accidents  in  Japanese  furniture 
factories. 

Dale  Rose,  labor  economist  with  the 
G.H.Q.  staff  in  Tokyo,  who  had  seen  an 


the  mimimum  wage  will  be  raised  to  75 
cents  an  hour. 

A  total  of  $837.44  in  back  wages  due 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  paid  during  the  month 
to  22  employees  by  seven  firms.  These  pay¬ 
ments  were  made  the  result  of  inspections 
which  disclosed  wage  violations. 


article  about  North  Carolina’s  29  per  cent 
accident  reduction  in  furniture  plants  in 
July  issue  of  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department’s 
Labor  Information  Bulletin,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Shuford : 

“The  pamphlets  which  you  distributed 
in  the  educational  phase  of  this  safety 
drive  might  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  pro¬ 
moting  safety  in  Japan’s  furniture  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Most  of  the  safety  pamphlets  were  distri¬ 
buted  to  Tar  Lleel  furniture  factories. 
Others  were  requested  by  several  Southern 
states  and  by  a  number  of  state  labor  de¬ 
partments  and  Canadian  provinces. 

However,  Commissioner  Shuford  allows 
lie  will  be  able  to  spare  a  couple  of  the 
remaining  copies  for  the  Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion  in  Japan.  “Take  them  from  the  ‘In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation’  File,”  he  told  his 
secretary. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- -PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

September,  1949,  Compared  with  August,  1949  and  September,  1948 


Net 

Change  Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

From  - - — - 

INDUSTRY  Sept.»  Aug.  Sept.  Aug.  1!)49  Aug.  1949  Sept.  1948 

1949  1949  1948  to  to  to 

Sept.  1949  Sept.  1949  Sept.  1949 


(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


All  Manufacturing*  „  _ 

Durable  Gloods  _ 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

Durable  Goods 
Primary  Metal  Industries 
Machinery  (except  electrical) 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products _ 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc. 

Wooden  Containers 
Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products.— 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg — 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products - 

Other  Durable  Goodsf _ _ _ 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  .  -  - 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics - 

Knitting  Mills 

Full-fashioned  Hosiery. . 

Seamless  Hosiery 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 
Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments-. 

Food  &  Kindred  Products 
Bakery  Products  .  .. 

Beverage  Industries  ... 

Tobacco  Manufactures 

Cigarettes  -  - 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 
Paper  &  Allied  Products 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills 
Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries 
Chemicals  &  Allied  Products. 

Other  Nondurable  GoodsJ - 

*  Estimates  include  all  lull-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month.  .  ,  ._ 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manulacturmg 
industries. 

»  Preliminary. 


393.5 

382.2 

421.8 

+  11.3 

+  3.0 

—  6.7 

89.3 

88.6 

96.7 

+  0.7 

+  0.8 

—  7.7 

.304.2 

293.6 

325.1 

+  10.6 

+  3.6 

-  6.4 

.  2.1 

2.1 

2.3 

—  8.7 

4.4 

4.4 

4.7 

—  6.4 

2.4 

•)  •) 

O  o 

W.l) 

+  o.l 

+  4.3 

+  4.3 

..  36.8 

37.1 

41.9 

0.3 

-  0.8 

12.2 

25.1 

25.5 

29.2 

-  0.4 

-  1.6 

— 14.0 

5.3 

5.3 

5.8 

—  8.6 

..  3.8 

3.9 

4.3 

-  0.1 

—  2.6 

-  -11.6 

..  31.5 

30.9 

32.5 

+  0.6 

+  1.9 

—  3.1 

29.9 

29.3 

30.7 

+  0.6 

+  2.0 

-  2.6 

6.2 

6.0 

6.0 

+  0.2 

+  3.3 

+  3.3 

..  5.9 

58 

7.0 

+  0.1 

+  L7 

— 15.7 

208.3 

201.5 

226.1 

+  6.8 

+  3.4 

—  7.9 

..  53.9 

51.3 

63.0 

+  2.6 

+  5.1 

—14.4 

.  91.8 

89.6 

100.9 

+  2.2 

+  2.5 

—  9.0 

51.7 

50.0 

51.2 

+  1.7 

+  3.4 

+  1.0 

20.9 

20.6 

20.5 

+  0.3 

+  1.5 

+  2.0 

24.0 

22.7 

23.6 

+  1*3 

+  5.7 

+  1-7 

13.4 

13.2 

11.8 

+  0.2 

+  1.5 

+  13.6 

6.8 

6.7 

5.7 

+  0.1 

+  1.5 

+  19.3 

19.3 

19.7 

19.8 

—  0.4 

—  2.0 

—  2.5 

5.2 

5.2 

5.0 

+  4.0 

.  4.0 

4.2 

4.3 

—  0.2 

-  4.8 

—  7.0 

37.9 

34.8 

40.1 

+  3.1 

+  8.!) 

—  5.5 

...  12.8 

12.7 

13.1 

+  0.1 

+  0.8 

—  2.5 

.  22.1 

19.1 

23.7 

+  3.0 

+  15.7 

—  6.8 

7.4 

7.1 

7.7 

+  0.3 

+  4.2 

—  3.9 

5.7 

5.5 

6.2 

+  0.2 

+  3.6 

—  8.1 

6.1 

6.2 

6.0 

—  0.1 

1.6 

+  1-7 

8.6 

7.9 

9.9 

+  0.7 

+  8.9 

—13.  L 

. .  3.2 

3.2 

3.7 

—13.5 
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URBAN  BUILDING  WILL  TOP  $100,000,000  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  THIS  YEAR 

September  Total,  $14,434,008 


Urban  building  in  North  Carolina  will 
top  the  $1 00.000,000  mark  this  year  and 
smash  all  previous  records. 

September’s  $14,434, 00S  building  total 
reported  by  67  Tar  Heel  cities  and  towns 
was  this  year’s  highest  monthly  figure.  The 
October  figure  also  promises  to  be  high. 

Total  reported  building  expenditures 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
exceed  $86,000,000. 

The  State’s  booming  construction  activity 
this  year  is  in  line  with  a  national  trend. 
Speaking  in  Raleigh  recently,  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  Statistics  Ewan  Clague 
predicted  a  record-breaking  year  for  the 
entire  nation  in  house  building. 

Two  other  months  were  exceptionally 
high  in  North  Carolina  building  this  year. 
Estimated  expenditures  totaling  $11,185,774 
were  reported  in  May.  The  June  figure 
jumped  to  $13,445,392.  July  and  August 
both  exceeded  $8,000,000,  as  did  March  and 
April. 

Last  year’s  building  total  reported  by 
O  ',  cities  and  towns  was  $98,967,530.  To 
top  that  figure,  the  last  three  months  of 
this  year  would  have  to  average  only  about 


$4,500,000  per  mouth.  Building  activity  is 
not  expected  to  drop  that  low,  however, 
especially  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of 
construction  which  is  in  progress  at 
present. 

The  $14,434,008  September  figure  in¬ 
cluded  $8,788,639  for  new  housing  which 
comprised  1,034  single-family  dwellings,  41 
duplexes,  131  large  apartment  buildings 
and  a  few  other  structures.  The  Septem¬ 
ber  housing  permits  add  up  to  1,749  new 
family  dwelling  units. 

Also  reported  in  September  was  $4,451,- 
969  for  new  non-residential  building  con¬ 
struction,  including  14  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  71  stores,  and  several  large  insti¬ 
tutional  buildings.  Additions,  alterations 
and  repairs  authorized  during  the  month 
for  both  residential  and  nonresidential 
buildings  amounted  to  $1,193,400. 

Public  officials  of  the  cities  and  towns 
issued  a  total  of  2,286  building  permits  of 
all  types  during  September. 

Five  cities  reported  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  These  were : 
Raleigh,  $2,029,760;  Charlotte,  $2,019,142; 
Greensboro,  $1,542,740 :  Asheville,  $1,106.- 
875 ;  Burlington,  $1,075,612. 


SUMMARY  OF  BULBING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
SEPTEMBER  1948  AND  SEPTEMBER  1949 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Sept.  1948 

Sept.  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

Sept.  1948 

Sept.  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  

1,183 

1,939 

+  63.9 

$5,799,767 

$12,714,099 

+  119.2 

Residential  buildings  . . . . 

47S 

1,050 

+  119.7 

2,880,172 

7,892,839 

+  174.0 
+  85.5 
+  11.7 

Non-residential  buildings _  _ 

182 

239 

+  31.3 

2,113,328 

3,920.884 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  . 

522 

650 

+  24.5 

806,267 

900,376 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
AUGUST  1949  AND  SEPTEMBER  1949 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER,  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Aug.  1919  Sept.  1949 

1 

Percent. 

Change 

Aug.  1 9 4 9 j  Sept.  1949  j 

TOTA  L 

1,338  1  1,939 

+  44.9 

$6,875,200 

$12,714,0991  +  84.9 

Residential  buildings  . . . 

588  j  1,050 
185  |  239 

565  |  650 

+  78.6 
+  29.2 
+  15.0 

3,674,905 

2,482,133 

718,162 

7,892,8391  +114.8 

3,920,8841  +  58.0 

900,376|  +  25.4 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  . 

A  young  woman  stalled  her  car  at  a 
traffic  light.  She  stamped  on  the  starter, 
tried  again,  choked  her  engine,  while  be¬ 
hind  her  an  impatient  motorist  honked 
his  horn  steadily.  Finally  she  got  out  and 
walked  back. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry  but  I  don’t  seem  to 
be  able  to  start  my  car,”  she  told  the 
driver  of  the  other  car  pleasantly.  ‘‘If  you 
go  up  there  and  start  it  for  me,  I’ll  stay 
here  and  lean  on  your  horn.” 

*  *  * 

The  guy  decided  to  reform.  The  first 
week  he  cut  out  smoking.  The  second  week 
he  cut  out  drinking.  The  third  week  he 
cut  out  women.  The  fourth  week  he  cut 
out  paper  dolls. 


Type  of  September  Building 
Construction  in  26  Re¬ 
porting  Cities 

Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 


TYPE  OF  BLDG. 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

Single -family  structures _ 865  $  4,764,647 

Two- family  structures _  39  2641276 

Single-  and  two  family  structures 

with  a  store  or  shop  therewith ._  1  2,000 

Three-  and  4-family  structures  __  7  101,500 

Three-  and  4 -family  structures 
having  stores  and  shops  there¬ 
with -  2  34.000 

Five  or  more  family  structures  ..  131  2,647,416 

Hotels,  tourist  cabins,  and  other 

nonhousekeeping  res.  struc .  5  79,000 


New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  .  2  37,985 

Churches _ 9  878,300 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  etc.  _ 11  277,686 

Garages,  commercial  ... . _ 1  20,000 

Garages,  private _ _ _  92  39,220 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  5  64,000 

Institutional  buildings  _  6  832,758 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  ..  9  92,680 

Educational  buildings . . 3  772,784 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc. _ _ 19  5,545 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  45  760,302 

All  other  nonresidential _ _  37  139,624 


Total _ ...  239  $  3,920,884 

Additions,  Alterations,  &  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  493  437,758 

To  nonhousekeeping  dwellings  2  53,035 

To  nonresidential  buildings  155  409,583 


Total _ _ _  6  5  0  8  900,376 


TOTAL  ALL  1,939  $12,714,099 


SUMMARY’  OF 


SEPTEMBER,  1949,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
TOTAL  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1948  INCLUDED  FOR  COMPARISON 


CITY 


TOTAL  ... 

103.  Asheville  .. 

1 08.  Burlington  . 

1X3.  Charlotte _ 

117.  Concord _ 

120.  Durham _ 

1 23.  Elizabeth  City  . 

125.  Fayetteville _ 

128.  Gastonia _ 

130.  Goldsboro _ 

133.  Greensboro . 

134.  Greenville _ 

141.  Hickory _ 

142.  High  Point _ 

146.  Kinston _ 

150.  Lexington _ 

162.  New  Bern _ 

169.  Raleigh _ 

171.  Reidsville . 

175.  Rocky  Mount ... 

177.  Salisbury _ 

18  0.  Shelby _ 

187.  Statesville _ 

190.  Thomasville . 

196.  Wilmington _ 

197.  Wilson _ 

198.  Winston-Salem 


No.  of 

Build- 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost  |  No.  Families 

New  Non  Residential 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera- 

and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of  All 
Construction  Work 

ings 

Sept.  1 948 |Sept.  1949|Sept.  1948 

Sept.  1949 

Sept.  19  48  (Sept.  1949  |Se  pt.  1948 

Sept.  1949  |Sept.  1948 

Sept.  1949 

1,939 

$2,880,172 

7,892,839|  505 

1,567 

$2,113,328 

$3,920,884|  $806,267 

$900,376 

$5,799,767 

$12,714,099 

92 

1  05,335 

1,049,8161  17 

182 

209,810 

6,535 

64,700 

50,524 

379,845 

1,106,875 

213 

84,300 

867,200 

13 

161 

22,603 

193,887 

25,062 

14,525 

131,965 

1,075,612 

274 

352,675 

1,076,145 

58 

190 

839,600 

819,196 

265,432 

123,801 

1,457,707 

2,019,142 

— 

18 

46,500 

65,500 

10 

16 

3,000 

20,500 

24,000 

1,000 

73,500 

87,000 

96 

241,900 

229,700 

32 

34 

259,690 

21,075 

77,740 

83,220 

79,330 

333,995 

21 

39,500 

23,750 

5 

4 

12,000 

59,650 

2,250 

4,280 

53,750 

87,680 

181 

148,1  00 

381,500 

46 

141 

48,800 

600 

15,253 

19,125 

212,153 

401,225 

— 

31 

45,500 

49,000 

12 

4 

47,800 

6,000 

4,500 

121,000 

97,800 

176,000 

36 

47,000 

101,0001  10 

20 

18,200 

58,385 

6,600 

6,550 

71 ,800 

165,935 

— 

161 

8 

347,600 

112,550 

387,066 

111,500 

63 

12 

81 

7 

155,780 

15,000 

1,115,124 

10,000 

56,104 

40,550 

559,484 
127,550 
4  0,300 

1,542,740 

121,500 

122,346 

33 

21,500 

70,1001  5 

19 

300 

10,380 

18,500 

41,866 

— 

123 

180,925 

97,500 

31 

22 

51,950 

806,148 

33,445 

45,516 

266,320 

949,164 

19 

65,500 

34,000 

12 

8 

32,750 

1,000 

9,200 

33,243 

107,450 

62.243 

28 

14 

20,500 

56,600 

25,400 

5 

15 

6 

17,700 

52,700 

5,000 

172,760 

1,850 

4,975 

2.725 

4.725 

40,050 

114,275 

33,125 

2,029,760 

156 

244,1  15 

1,852,275 

44 

441 

180,000 

36,915 

461.030 

11 

67,000 

69,750 

10 

9 

18,460 

41,000 

10,800 

96,260 

110,750 

57 

66,000 

178,300 

10 

23 

3,750 

24,625 

8,750 

25,015 

78,500 

227,’  940 

56 

53,200 

265,850 

10 

56 

11,000 

105,550 

4,895 

13,949 

69,095 

385,349 

— 

23 

65,000 

93,200 

9 

15 

15,000 

22,400 

80,000 

10,600 

115,600 

55,350 

— 

21 

10,000 

50,800 

3 

15 

600 

2,200 

2,350 

133 

88,000 

226,900 

9 

19 

20,250 

265,644 

26,448 

61,509 

134,698 

554,053 

36 

126,300 

155,900 

22 

22 

2,725 

38,800 

66,775 

165,100 

505,480 

225,400 

605,040 

143 

301,1  /  2 

374,087 

57 

57 

129,285 

97,800 

75,023 

133,153 

•No  report  received. 
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Safety  Men  Plan  1950  Industrial  Program 


SAFETY  AWARDS 

Forty-seven  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  last  month  received  the 
Department  of  Labor’s  Certificate  of 
Safety  Achievement  in  recognition  of 
their  outstanding  work  in  accident  pre¬ 
vention  during  1948. 

The  November  total  brings  to  749  the 
number  of  plants  which  have  received  the 
safety  award  this  year. 

The  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the 
following  establishments  last  month : 
Allen  Lumber  Company,  Wilmington. 
Band  Box  Cleaners,  North  Wilkesboro 
It.  E.  Boone  Laundry  and  Cleaners.  Bur¬ 
lington 

Brevard  Laundry  and  Goal  Company, 
Brevard 

Carolina  Laundry,  Wendell 
Carolina  Laundry  and  1)  r  y  Cleaners, 
Wadesboro 

City  Cleaners,  Wadesboro 
City  Dry  Cleaners,  Sanford 
Crystal  Laundry,  Shelby 
Dixie  Cleaners,  Brevard 
Dixie  Laundry,  Shelby 
Dorsey’s  Dry  Cleaners,  Shelby 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Wilmington  Term¬ 
inal,  Wilmington 

Franklin  Laundry  and  Cleaners,  Frank¬ 
lin 

Horne  Dry  Cleaning,  Burlington 
Harvey  B.  Hunter  Dairies.  Charlotte 
Ideal  Dry  Cleaning  Co..  Burlington 
Jonesboro  Dry  Cleaners,  Sanford 
Keuerly  Cleaners,  Sanford 
Krahirke  Dry  Cleaners,  Whiteville 
Lee  Motor  Compony,  Inc.,  Sanford 
McCraw  Dry  Cleaners.  Shelby 
Meeks  Dry  Cleaners,  Sanford 
Modern  Cleaners,  N.  Wilkesboro 
Monroe  Steam  Laundry  and  Dry  Clean¬ 
ers,  Monroe  . 

National  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
Ocean  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
Piedmont  Casket  Co.,  Lincoln 
Quality  Cleaners,  North  Wilkesboro 
Royal  Cleaners,  Shelby 
Sarratt’s  Cleaners,  Brevard 


Plywood  and  Veneer  Industry 
Chosen  for  Next  Safety  Drive 

“North  Carolina  is  making  considerable 
progress  in  reducing  accidents  on  the  in¬ 
dustrial  front.”  Commissioner  Forrest  H. 
Shuford  told  the  Manpower  Conservation 
Conference  which  met  in  Gastonia  on 
November  17-18. 

Addressing  about  40  industrial  safety 
engineers  and  safety  inspectors  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  Mr.  Shuford  re¬ 
marked  that  despite  the  progress  being 
made,  “it  is  amazing  how  little  money  we 
spend  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  when 
you  consider  how  much  accidents  cost.” 

North  Carolina  spends  about  21  cents 
per  year  for  each  of  the  State’s  industrial 
workers  on  programs  designed  to  reduce 
the  toll  of  life  and  limb  taken  by  occu¬ 
pational  accidents,  he  pointed  out.  Yet 


Shelby  Dry  Cleaners,  Shelby 
Shell  Oil  Company,  Wilmington  Terminal. 
Wilmington 

Shuford  Mill,  Inc.,  Twine  Mill.  Hickory 
Snowflake  Laundry,  Shelby 
Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Wilmington 
Southern  Cleaners,  North  Wilkesboro 
Superior  Cleaners,  Monroe 
Teague's  Cleaning  and  Pressing,  Taylors¬ 
ville 

The  Texas  Company,  Wilmington  Term¬ 
inal,  Wilmington 

Towne  Cleaners.  North  Wilkesboro 
Twin  City  Dry  Cleaners.  Sanford 
Wadesboro  Dry  Cleaners,  Wadesboro 
Whiteville  Laundry  Inc.,  Whiteville 
Whiteway  Cleaners,  Shelby 
Whiteway  Dry  Cleaners,  Brevard 
Wilkes  Laundry  and  Cleaners,  North 
Wilkesboro 


the  average  industrial  accident  costs  aboul 
$90  in  direct  medical  and  compensation 
costs. 

Following  a  dinner  given  for  the  safety 
men  by  Firestone  Textiles,  Inc.,  host  for 
the  Conference,  the  group  heard  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  “The  Relation  of  Illumination 
and  Seeing  to  Accident  Prevention”  by 
Mr.  Roy  A.  Palmer  of  Charlotte,  merchan¬ 
dising  and  advertising  manager  for  the 
Duke  Power  Company. 

“Good  illumination  is  a  necessity  to 
health,  safety  and  production,”  said  Mr. 
Palmer.  “Medical  authorities  are  agreed 
(hat  fatigue,  gastric  disturbances,  nervous 
irritation,  insomnia,  and  headaches  often 
are  traceable  to  eye  strain  caused  by  poor 
lighting.” 

Mr.  John  Noe  of  Raleigh,  safety  educa¬ 
tion  consultant  for  the  State  Itepartment' 
of  Public  Instruction,  explained  the  safety 
education  program  which  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  public  schools  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Manpower  Conserva¬ 
tion  Advisory  Board  and  various  public 
agencies.  City  schools  in  Gastonia  and 
rural  schools  near  Mt.  Holly  have  been 
selected  as  experimental  areas  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  safety  education  program, 
he  said. 

The  Conference  also  heard  committee 
reports  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Hyslup  of  Elkin  on 
Special  Safety  Drives,  Mr.  Glenn  Penland 
of  Durham  on  Safety  Awards,  and  Mr.  F. 
M.  Culvern  of  Charlotte  on  Safety  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  Hyslup  told  the  safety  men  that 
North  Carolina’s  plywood  and  veneer  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  selected  by  the  Special 
Safety  Drives  Committee  for  air  intensive 
accident-prevention  campaign  during  the 
coming  year.  The  first  round  of  inspec¬ 
tions  in  the  industry  will  begin  early  in 
January,  1950. 

The  Conference  adjourned  following  a 
tour  of  the  plant  of  Firestone  Textiles,  Inc. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,023  inspections  were  made 
during  October  in  North  Carolina  manu¬ 
facturing,  mercantile  and  service  estab¬ 
lishments  to  check  up  on  compliance  with 
the  State  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations. 

The  inspected  establishments  employed 
31,609  workers. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  866 
infractions  of  the  laws  and  regulations, 
including  some  serious  violations  and  a 
great  many  minor  ones  caused  by  mis¬ 
understandings,  ignorance,  or  carelessness 
in  observing  the  laws  and  regulations. 

Compliance  with  previous  recommend¬ 
ations  made  by  inspectors  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  of  Labor  was  noted  in  793  instances. 
Violations  exceeded  compliances  during 
October,  in  contrast  with  September  when 
compliances  were  much  more  numerous 
than  violations. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows : 

Viola -  Compli- 


tions 

ances 

Hour  Law 

16 

26 

Time  Records 

. .  27 

24 

Child  Labor 

_  237 

237 

Drinking  Water 
Facilities  . 

_  10 

12 

Sanitation 

. .  95 

95 

Seats  .... 

9 

0 

Safety  .. 

...  314 

273 

Firs!  Aid 

15 

20 

( >t  her 

150 

100 

Total 

866 

793 

Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
General  Statutes,  including  the  Maximum 
Hour  and  Child  Labor  Laws,  were  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  inspectors  during  October. 

Violations  were  found  as  alleged  in  five 
of  these  cases.  Immediate  compliance  with 
l lie  law  was  promised  by  the  employers 
concerned.  In  the  other  two  cases  no  vio¬ 
lations  were  found. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

1  orty-seven  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  by  the  Department  of 
Labor’s  payroll  inspectors  during  October 
to  determine  compliance  with  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Y  iolatious  of  the  overtime,  minimum 
wage,  child  labor,  and  record  keeping  pro¬ 


visions  of  the  law  were  found  in  3S  of  the 
47  establishments,  as  follows : 

Type  of  Number  of 

Violation  Establishments 

Overtime  _ _ _  ...  21 

Minimum  Wage  . 5 

Child  Labor  . .  1 

Records  _  37 

A  total  of  $2,682.12  in  back  wages  due 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  paid  during  October 
lo  56  employees  by  12  firms.  The  payments 
represented  the  difference  between  the 
amounts  which  the  employees  had  received 
as  wages  and  the  amounts  to  which  they 
were  entitled  under  the  law.  They  were 
made  as  (he  result  of  inspections  which 
disclosed  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
violations. 


Tar  Heels  Attend 
National  Conference 

Both  organized  labor  and  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  were  represented  at  the  16th 
National  Conference  on  Labor  Legislation, 
which  was  held  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  Nov¬ 
ember  29  through  December  1. 

Appointed  by  Governor  Scott,  to  repre¬ 
sent  North  Carolina  wore  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Forrest  II.  Shuford ;  C.  A.  Fink, 
president  of  the  State  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor;  and  E.  L.  Sandefur,  CTO  legislative 
representative  for  North  Carolina. 

The  Conference  featured  discussions  of 
current  programs  and  needs  in  labor  legis¬ 
lation. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

September,  1949  Compared  with  October,  1949 


INDUSTRY 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

All  Manufacturing  — 

$41.92 

+ 

2.6 

104.5 

+  0.9 

40.1 

+ 

1.8 

Durable  Goods  _ 

39.23 

+ 

2.4 

92.1 

4-  0.4 

42.6 

+ 

1.!) 

Nondurable  Goods  -  - 

42.71 

+ 

2.7 

108.4 

+  1.0 

39.4 

+ 

1.5 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

54.66 

+ 

1.4 

129.6 

-f  0.6 

42.2 

+ 

0.7 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  ...  — 

47.00 

— 

6.6 

1 10.6 

0.4 

42.5 

6.4 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) 

46.82 

+ 

1.4 

112.4 

4-  0.3 

41.7 

+ 

1.2 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basie  Products.. 

35.57 

+ 

2.5 

83.5 

+  0.2 

42.6 

+ 

9  •» 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ ... 

36.08 

+ 

3.8 

83.3 

+  0.6 

43.3 

+ 

3.1 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc,  _ 

38.08 

+ 

4.8 

86.4 

—  0.1 

44.1 

+ 

5.0 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

31.74 

— 

2.4 

76.9 

0.1 

41.3 

2.1 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

40.62 

+ 

3.5 

94.2 

4-  0.7 

43.1 

+ 

2.0 

HH  Furniture,  Matt.  &  Bedsprng 

40.55 

4- 

3.7 

94.2 

4-  0.7 

43.1 

+ 

3,1 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  ..  . 

37.05 

+ 

1.!) 

89.5 

+  2.1 

41.4 

0.2 

Other  Durable  Goods*  . . . 

Nondurable  floods 

48.94 

+ 

3.9 

119.1 

+  2.1 

41.1 

+ 

1.7 

Textile  Mill  Products 

43.57 

4 

3.5 

111.9 

-f  0.6 

38.9 

+ 

2.9 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills 

38.66 

4- 

9  9 

101.9 

0.2 

37.9 

+ 

2.4 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics 

46.9!) 

+ 

4.1 

118.0 

4-  l.l 

39.8 

+ 

2.8 

Knitting  Mills  _  ... 

42.83 

4- 

4.3 

112.0 

4-  0.4 

38.3 

+ 

4.1 

FF  Hosiery  .  . . 

53.72 

+ 

5.0 

134.3 

+  0.3 

40.0 

+ 

4.7 

Seamless  Hosiery 

35.19 

4 

7.2 

93.6 

+  1.2 

37.6 

+ 

5.9 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

32.50 

— 

2.8 

s::.  i 

9  9 

39.0 

0.5 

Men’s  and  Boy’s  Garments _  .... 

29.57 

9.9 

80.3 

-  0.5 

36.8 

_ _ 

1.9 

Food  &  Kindred  Products 

35.98 

2.0 

82.5 

1.0 

43.6 

_ 

1.1 

Bakery  Products* 

38.55 

0.8 

89.7 

1.6 

43.0 

+ 

0.!) 

Beverage  Products  _ 

37.54 

— 

0.2 

78.0 

4-  1.6 

48.2 

1.6 

Tobacco  Manufactures 

38.16 

— 

0.2 

98.1 

+  4.5 

38.9 

— 

4.4 

Cigarettes 

16.25 

— 

4.2 

123.2 

+  0.4 

37.5 

_ 

4.6 

Stemmeries  &  Redryiirg  Plants 

32.13 

— 

1.2 

80.0 

+  2.6 
>},*» 

40.1 

_ 

3.8 

Pqper  &  Allied  Products. 

61.97 

+ 

1.4 

136.2 

45.5 

+ 

4.8 

Pulp,  Paper  A  Paperbd.  Mills 

70.24 

+ 

0.3 

153.0 

3.5 

45.9 

+ 

3.8 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Products 

57.07 

+ 

9  9 

1 44.2 

+  0.7 

39.6 

+ 

1.5 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products 

42.92 

1.0 

102.2 

6,0 

42.0 

-f 

5.o 

Other  Nondurable  Goods! 

39.78 

4 

3.3 

96.4 

4  0.6 

41.2 

+ 

2.5 

N  o  nn  in  nuf  a  c  t  u  ring 

Total  _ 

37.03 

1.3 

91.4 

0.8 

40.5 

0.5 

Retail 

28.59 

1.0 

75.9 

0.9 

37.7 

no  eh. 

Wholesale 

51.77 

0.7 

116.9 

0.3 

44.3 

0.2 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning 

25.11 

1.4 

58.3 

—  ().!) 

43.1 

0.5 

Nonmetallie  Mining  &  Quarries 

40.30 

— 

0.2 

92  2 

-  1.8 

43.7 

+ 

1.4 

Trans.,  Com.,  &  Other  Pub.  Utilities 

48.62 

— 

1.8 

1 18.5 

0.6 

41.0 

1.2 

Hotels 

20.28 

+ 

1.7 

43.9 

4-  0.9 

46.2 

+ 

0.7 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage  58.10  +  9.1  No  Hours  Reported 

+  Total  All  Mfg.  &  Nonmfg... . 


j  |  «UU  iuou  uuiciiis. 

tries  nC'UdeS  leatller  and  leather  products;  rubber  products  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus- 
X  Less  than  0.1% . 

trii  *re  pr ese nt^unweightetf  iverage^  ^  weighted  averages‘  The  data  nonmanufacturing  Indus- 
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Net  Gain  of  39,000  Workers 
Employed  from  mid- July 
to  mid-October 

Factory  employment  and  payrolls  in 
North  Carolina  increased  for  the  third 
consecutive  month  during  October,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  late  summer  and  fall  upsurge 
in  business  activity. 

The  October  gains,  combined  with  those 
of  August  and  September,  brought,  total 
factory  employment  in  the  State  to  a  point 
only  four  per  cent  below  the  high  level 
of  October  1948. 

Manufacturing  employment  totaled  399,- 
200  in  October — a  1.2  per  cent  gain  over 
the  394,400  workers  employed  in*  Septem¬ 
ber  ami  nearly  11  per  cent  above  the  July 
low  of  360,200.  Employment  in  October  a 
year  ago  totaled  413,800.  The  net  employ¬ 
ment  increase  from  mid-July  to  mid-Oc¬ 
tober  this  year  amounted  to  39,000. 

Most  of  the  month’s  employment  gains 
were  made  in  textiles,  lumber  and  timber 
products,  chemicals,  apparel  and  furniture. 

Seasonal  Drop 

The  4.800  October  net  increase  in  all 
manufacturing  actually  would  have  been 
much  higher  but  for  seasonal  employ¬ 
ment  decreases  of  3,300  in  tobacco  stem- 
meries  and  redrying  plants,  700  in  food 
products  industries,  and  decreases  of  about 
100  each  in  machinery,  primary  metal 
products,  and  printing  and  publishing. 
These  seasonal  declines  and  other  de¬ 
creases  canceled  6,500  of  the  total  gain 
of  11,300  workers  reported  by  all  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

Textiles 

Textile  mill  employment  during  flit* 
month  was  up  6,900  for  a  3.3  per  cent 
rise  over  September,  with  all  divisions  of 
the  industry  reporting  substantial  gains. 
Broad  woven  fabrics  mills  gained  2,600 
workers,  yarn  a  ml  thread  mills  2,000, 
seamless  hosiery  mills  1,300.  full-fashioned 
hosiery  mills.  700,  other  textiles  300.  Total 
textile  mill  employment  in  October 
amounted  to  215.400,  which  was  21,100 
alaive  the  July  low  of  194,300. 

Employment  in  apparel  manufacturing 
plants  rose  600.  increasing  from  13,400  in 
September  to  14,000  in  October. 

Lumber  and  timber  industries  took  on 
1.900  additional  workers  during  the  month, 
increasing  from  36,900  in  September  to 
38,800  in  October.  Most  of  the  increase 
was  reported  by  sawmills  and  planing 
mills. 

Chemical  industries  employed  1,000  ad 
ditional  workers,  reporting  an  11.6  per 
cent  increase  in  total  employment  which 
jumped  from  8,600  in  September  to  9,600 
in  October. 

Employment  in  furniture  and  finished 
lumber  products  industries  rose  600,  in¬ 
creasing  from  31.500  in  September  to 
32,100  in  October. 

Pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  stone,  day 
and  glass  products  reported  increases  of 
about  100  each. 

Tobacco 


well  illustrated  by  employment  figures 
for  the  last  four  months.  The  industry 
employed  only  7,300  workers  in  July.  The 
figure  jumped  to  18,200  in  August,  to 
22,900  in  September,  and  dropped  back  to 

17.400  in  October. 

The  October  employment  rise  was  dis 
tributed  evenly  between  durable  and  non¬ 
durable  goods  industries.  Durable  goods, 
including  m  e  t  a  1  s,  machinery,  lumber, 
furniture,  and  stone,  clay  and  glass  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  transportation  equipment,  re¬ 
ported  total  employment  of  91.700— up 

2.400  above  the  group’s  September  level. 
Non-durable  goods,  including  textiles, 

apparel,  food,  tobacco,  paper,  printing, 
chemicals,  rubber  and  leather  products, 
reported  total  employment  of  307,500 — 
also  up  2,400  above  September. 

Earnings  &  Hours 

The  average  Tai*  Heel  factory  worker 
earned  $41.92  in  October,  putting  in  a 


workweek  which  averaged  40  hours  and 
six  minutes.  Earnings  were  up  2.6  per 
cent  and  the  workweek  was  1.8  per  cent 
longer  than  in  September.  Hourly  earn¬ 
ings  of  all  factory  workers  averaged 
$1.04%,  or  nearly  one  per  cent  higher  than 
the  previous  mouth. 

Weekly  earnings  ranged  from  a  low  of 
$29.57  in  men’s  and  boy’s  garment  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  to  a  high  of  $70.24  in  pulp 
and  paper  mills.  The  average  hourly  tex- 
tile  wage  was  nearly  $1.12.  Weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  textile  workers  were  $43.57 — or 
$1.65  above  the  average  for  all  manu¬ 
facturing. 

Lumber  mill  workers  averaged  83.5 
cents  an  hour  and  $37.57  per  week,  furni¬ 
ture  workers  94.2  cents  and  $40.62,  cigar¬ 
ette  factory  workers  $1.23  and  $46.25, 
chemical  workers  $1.02  and  $42.92,  food 
products  workers  82%  cents  and  $35.98. 

(Continued  on  page  four) 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

October,  1949,  Compared  with  September,  1949  and  October,  1948 


liN  DUSTILY 


Oct.  » 
1949 


Sr  pi. 
1949 


ocf. 

194S 


Net 

Change  Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

From  - 

Sept.  1949  Sepl.  1949  Oct.  1948 
to  to  to 

Oct.  1949  Oct.  1949  Oct.  1949 


(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


All  Manufacturing* 

Durable  Goods 
Nondurable  Goods 
Durable  Goods 
Primary  Metal  Industries 
Machinery  (Except  Electrical) 
Fabricated  Metal  Products 
Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 
Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills 
Millwork,  Plywood,  etc. 

Wooden  Containers 
Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods. 

HII  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring 
Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products 
Other  Durable  Goods) 

Nondurable  Goods 
Textile  Mill  Products 
Yarn  &  Thread  Mills 
Broad  Woven  Fabrics 
Knitting  Mills 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 
Seamless  Hosiery 
Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments 
Food  &  Kindred  Products 
Bakery  Products 

Beverage  Industries 
Tobacco  Manufactures 
Cigarettes 

Stemmeries  &  lt'edrying  Plants 
Paper  &  Allied  Products 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills 
Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries 
Chemicals  &  Allied  Products 
Other  Nondurable  Goods): 


399.2 

394.4 

415.8 

+  4.8 

+  1.2 

-  4.0 

91.7 

89.3 

95.4 

+  2.4 

4-  2.7 

—  3.9 

307.5 

305.1 

320.4 

+  2.4 

4-  0.8 

-  4.0 

2.0 

2.1 

*>  »> 

-  0.1 

-  4.8 

—  9.1 

4.3 

4.4 

1.7 

0.1 

*>  '? 

8.5 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

4-  4.3 

38.8 

36.9 

41.0 

+  1.0 

+  5.1 

5.4 

27.1 

25.2 

28.9 

4-  1.9 

4-  7.5 

6.2 

5.4 

5.3 

5.7 

+  0.1 

4-  1.9 

5.3 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

32.1 

31.5 

32.3 

+  0.6 

4-  1.9 

-  0.6 

30.5 

29.8 

30.4 

4-  0.7 

+  2.3 

-f  0.3 

6.3 

6.2 

6.1 

+  0.1 

+  1.6 

+  3.3 

5.8 

5.8 

6.8 

—14.7 

215.4 

208.5 

223.1 

4-  6.9 

4-  3.3 

-  3.5 

55.8 

53.8 

61.2 

4-  2.0 

-f  3.7 

—  8.8 

94.5 

91.9 

1 00.2 

+  2.6 

4-  2.8 

5.7 

53.8 

51.8 

50.6 

4-  2.0 

4-  3.9 

4-  6.3 

21.7 

21.0 

20.7 

4-  0.7 

4-  3.3 

4-  4.8 

25.3 

24.0 

22.8 

4-  1.3 

+  5.4 

+  11.0 

14.0 

13.4 

12.0 

4-  0.6 

4-  4.5 

+  16.7 

6.9 

6.8 

5.8 

4-  o.l 

-f  1 

+  19.0 

18.5 

1 9.2 

19.6 

—  0.7 

-  3.6 

5.6 

5.2 

5.2 

5.1 

+  2.0 

3.8 

4.0 

4.1 

—  0.2 

5.0 

—  7.1 

33.2 

38.7 

37.9 

—  5.5 

—14.2 

12.4 

12.8 

12.8 

13.2 

3.0 

17.4 

2  2  0 

21.4 

—  5.5 

240 

—18.7 

7.5 

7.4 

7.7 

4-  0.1 

+  1.4 

—  2.6 

5.8 

5.7 

6.3 

4-  0.1 

4-  1.8 

-  7.9 

6.0 

6.1 

6.0 

—  0.1 

1.6 

9.6 

8.6 

10.3 

4-  l  .o 

4-11.6 

6.8 

.  3.3 

Q  *) 

O.M 

3.8 

4-  o.l 

+  3.1 

13.2 

Cigarette  factory  employment  held  firm 
at  12.800,  showing  no  change  from  the 
September  level. 

Tlie  very  seasonal  nature  of  work  in 
tobacco  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants  is 


*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

4  Includes  electrical  machinery;  transportation  equipment;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

»  Preliminary. 
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Report  $14,262,529  in  Building  Costs  During  Oct. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS 
INCREASE 

(Continued  from  page  three) 


1949  State  Total  Exceeds 

$100,000,000 

Estimated  building  expenditures  total¬ 
ing  $1 4.262,520  were  rolled  up  by  66 
North  Carolina  cities  and  towns  during 
<  Ictober,  pushing  the  State’s  reported  total 
for  1949  past  the  $100,000,000  mark. 

The  October  figure  was  only  slightly 
less  than  the  $14,434,00S  total  for  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Four  cities  reported  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  ill-  building  estimates  d  u  ring  the 
month.  These  were :  Charlotte,  $3,036,167 ; 
Durham,  $1,978,080;  Burlington,  $1,238,- 
404;  High  Point,  $1,051,872.  Smithfield 
was  ahead  among  all  towns  i  of  less 
than  10,000  population,  reporting  a  total 
of  $903,300. 

Housing; 

Biggest  item  in  the  $14,262,529  October 
total  was  $7,309,499  for  new  housing. 
Residential  construction  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  included  685  single-family 
dwellings,  73  duplexes,  and  80  large 
apartment  buildings  containing  442 
apartments.  The  average  estimated  con¬ 
struction  cost  of  single-family  dwellings, 
based  upon  building  permit  valuations, 
amounted  to  $6,183.  Housing  authorized 


during  October  will  provide  1,273  new 
family  residences. 

Non-Residential 

Nonresidential  building  also  continued 
strong,  with  a  total  of  $4,539,730  reported 
as  the  estimated  construction  cost  of  245 
new  buildings.  The  noirresidential  bracket 
included  61  stores,  10  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  nine  office  buildings,  eight  school 
buildings,  four  institutional  buildings,  a 
public  utility  building,  seven  service  sta¬ 
tions,  seven  commercial  garages,  79  pri¬ 
vate  garages,  13  churches  and  three 
amusement  places. 

An  exceptionally  large  number  of  ad¬ 
dition,  alteration  and  repair  projects  were 
authorized  during  the  month.  Of  $2,413,- 
300  estimated  for  these  purposes,  $534,355 
was  for  work  on  residences  and  $1,878,- 
945  was  for  repair,  improvement  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  nonresidential  buildings. 

A  total  of  1,766  building  permits  of  all 
types  were  issued  by  public  officials  in 
the  66  reporting  Tar  Heel  municipalities 
during  October. 


Population  of  North  Carolina  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  3,S64,000.  That’s  pretty  near 
enough  unless  additions  are  to  be  screened 
somewhat.  —  Greensboro  Daily  News. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
OCTOBER  1948  AND  OCTOBER  1949 


KIND  OE  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OE  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Oct.  1948  |  Oct.  1949 

1 

Percent. 

Change 

Oct.  1948 

Oct.  1949  i  Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  _ _ — 

935  |  1,454 

+  55.5 

$5,623,209 

$11,930,2731  +112.2 

Residential  buildings - 

Non- residential  buildings - 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

367  |  685 

171  1  439 

397  1  596 

+  86.6 
+  156.7 
+  50.1 

2,193,2301  6,460,172|  +194.6 

2,894,663|  3,215,590|  +  11.1 

535,316|  2,254,5111  +321.2 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
SEPTEMBER  1949  AND  OCTOBER  1949 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Sept.  1919 

Oct.  1949|  Percent. 

j  Change 

Sept.  1949 

Ocl.  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  . 

1,939 

1,454  |  —  25.0 

$12,71 4, 099|$11, 93  0,273 

—  6.2 

Residential  buildings  - - 

Non-residential  buildings 
Additions,  alterations  &  repairs. 

1,050 

239 

650 

685  |  —  34.8 

439  1  +  83.7 

596  1  —  8.3 

7,892,839 

3,920,884 

900,376 

6,460,172 

3,215,590 

2,254,511 

—  18.2 
—  18.0 
+150.4 

Substantial  increases  in  working  hours 
were  reported  by  all  divisions  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  in  which  the  workweek  in¬ 
creased  from  33.3  hours  last  May  to  38.9 
hours  in-  October. 

The  workweek  also  was  up  in  lumber 
and  timber  products,  averaging  42.2  hours; 
in  furniture  factories,  43.1  hours;  pulp 
and  paper  mills.  45.9  hours ;  printing  and 
publishing,  39.6  hours;  chemicals,  42 
hours ;  machinery,  41.7  hours. 

Apparel,  food  products  and  tobacco 
manufacturing  reported  decreased  work¬ 
ing  hours.  Sharpest  drop  was  in  cigarette 
factories,  which  averaged  37.4  hours. 


Type  of  October  Building 
Construction  in  26 
Reporting  Cities 


Bldgs,  for  Which 
Permits  Were 
Issued 

TYPE  OF  BLDG. 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures.. . . 538  $  3,451,649 

Two -family  structures _  69  508,900 


Single-  &  two -family  structures 

with  a  store  or  shop  therewith..  _ _ 

Three-  &  four  family  structures..  75  2,395,123 


Three-  &  four-fam.  struc.  having 

stores  &  shops  therewith..  1  17,500 

Five  or  more  family  structures....  2  87,000 

Hotels,  tourist  cabins,  &  other 


nonhousekeeping  res.  struc. ....  _ 


Total - . -  685  $  6,460,172 


New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places..  1  6,453 

Churches _  ....  8  244,950 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  etc. ..  7  263,606 

Garages,  commercial.  3  43,500 

Garages,  private..  64  24,986 

Gasoline  &  service  stations  ........  6  58,000 

Institutional  buildings  .  1  23,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  ..  7  36,624 

Educational  buildings ...  7  2,221,075 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors'  temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc.  _ 8  1,835 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  37  284,269 

All  other  nonresidential . .  24  7,292 


Total  .173  $  3,215,590 

\ dditions,  Alterations  &  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  .  439  313,099 

To  nonhousekeeping  dwellings  58  136,447 

To  nonresidential  buildings  ..  _.  99  1,804,965 


Total  .  .  .  ....  _  _ 596  $  2,254,511 


TOTAL  ALB  1,454  $11,930,273 


SUMMARY  OF  OCTOBER 


1949  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
TOTAL  OF  OCTOBER  1948  INCLUDED  FOR  COMPARISON 


CITY 

No.  oi 

Build- 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost  |  No.  Families 

lugs 

Oct.  1948 

Oct.  1949  |  Oct.  1948 

Oct.  1949 

TOTAL . .  .  ...  _ _ 

1,454 

$2, 193, 230|$6, 460,1721  406 

1,111 

103. 

Asheville  _ _ _ 

72 

141,950 

963,458 

24 

188 

108. 

Burlington . 

80 

26,0001  147,600 

6 

27 

113. 

Charlotte _ _ 

254 

609,780 

2,463,549 

96 

389 

1 17. 

Concord— . . . 

12 

48,000 

59,500 

16 

11 

120. 

Durham  .  _ _ 

130 

109,200 

491,950 

17 

73 

123. 

Elizabeth  City _ _ _ 

24 

24,7001  35,800 

6 

6 

125. 

Fayetteville  . 

40 

1.31,500 

41,900 

37 

128. 

Gastonia _ 

29 

41,500 

10 

9 

130. 

Goldsboro  _ 

23 

26,300 

68,200 

6 

11 

133. 

Greensboro _ 

126 

336,2501  440,300 

74 

91 

134. 

Greenville _ _ _ 

10 

21,0001  64,000 

3 

10 

141. 

Hickory _ _ _ 

23 

39,7501  79,165 

8 

17 

142. 

High  Point _ _ 

95 

59,600 

1 14,500 

13 

20 

146. 

Kinston _ _ _ _ 

27 

91,0001  146,100 

14 

22 

150. 

Lexington _ _ 

19 

40,500 

12,500 

8 

4 

162. 

New  Bern _ 

15 

16,700 

343,575 

4 

169. 

Raleigh _ 

71 

204,100 

34 

56 

171. 

Reidsville . . . 

16 

14,500 

49,950 

5 

13 

175. 

Rocky  Mount _ 

4  5 

81,000 

110,700 

12 

15 

177. 

180. 

Salisbury _ _ _ 

Shelby _  .. 

48 

27,400 

62,000 

5 

10 

187. 

Statesville _ _ _  ...  . 

14 

10,500 

48,200 

4 

11 

190. 

Thomasville.- . . . 

7 

12,900 

11,200 

5 

4 

196. 

Wilmington _ 

109 

111,800 

88,300 

15 

12 

197. 

Wilson  . . ■ . . . 

28 

115,500 

88,350 

25 

20 

198. 

Winston-Salem . . 

137 

381,175 

51 

New  NonResidential  |  Additions,  Altera-  I  Estimated  Cost  ol  All 

_ Buildings _  and  Repairs  1  Construction  Work 

Oct.  1948  |  Pel,  lilt!)  |  Oct.  1948  |  Oct.  1949  |  Oct.  1948  |  Oct.  1949 


$2.894,663|$3,215,590| 


156,977| 

6,8061 

128,5881 

1 ,077,899 

98,550| 

293,804 

1 5, 000| 

34,000 

106,8901 

1,243,576 

5 , 0  0  0 1 

3,200 

41,8001 

7,950 

25,000 

198t000| 

1,212,8631 

88,900 

1,000| 

66,000! 

1  0,000 

61,920| 

15,7851 

158,9001 

36,000 

38,500! 

240 

I 

45,000 

86,127| 

1.39,155! 

80,600 

2.650| 

17,5001 

16,7501 

. . 

270 

13,500 

18,500 

- - 1 

18,200 

38,483 

1,900 

449,1651 

3,960 

----- . 1 

49,345 

$535, 316|82, 254, 511|$5, 623, 209 


79,455| 

18,8501 

378,382 

22,1751 

12.9051 

176,763 

S5,797| 

278,814| 

794.127 

3, 000|  . 

- . 1 

66,000 

97,058 1 

242,5541 

.3 1 3,148 

1,200 

14,8801 

30,900 

1 

76,3881 

* 

33,600! 

260,8001 

116,900 

5, 850| 

15,825) 

230,150 

29,880! 

25,9031 

1,578,993 

. —  1 

22,000 

1,500]  10,2501  107,250 

40,508|  921,5871  182,028| 

17,5001  2,6001  267,4001 

4,100  78,225  81,100 

9,225 1  * 


26,650 

6,750 

1,725 

11,400 

800 

93,495 

30,222 

316,8771 

14,500 

90,4001 

45,875 

24,000 

12,900 

185,451 

608,065 

* 

35,168 

43,400 

3,500 

28,799 

2,200 

115,289 

$11,930,273 

989,114 

1,238,404 

3,036,167 

93,500 

1,978,080 

53,880 

215,838 

327.700 
84,025 

553,103 

64,000 

99,415 

1,051,872 

184.700 
90,965 
70,925 

494,130 

131,350 

221,695 

92,492 


66,700 

32,900 

118,999 

94,510 

545,809 


No  report  received. 
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ARBITRATORS  HOLD  CONFERENCE  — 
Shown  above  are  fourteen  members  of  the  State 
Voluntary  Arbitration  Panel  and  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  group’s  biannual  conference 
which  was  held  in  Greensboro  last  month. 
FRONT  ROW,  left  to  right:  Raymond  Jenkins, 


of  Salisbury;  Charles  H.  Eivengood,  Jr.,  of 
Durham;  William  C.  Soule,  of  Wake  Forest;  C. 
W.  Tillett,  of  Charlotte  (guest  speaker)  ;  Doug¬ 
las  B.  Maggs,  of  Durham;  Francis  O.  Clark¬ 
son,  ol  Charlotte;  and  Robert  E.  Eee,  of  Wake 
Forest.  BACK  ROW,  left  to  right:  Eemnel  H. 


Davis,  of  Raleigh;  Gerald  A.  Barrett,  of  Chapel 
Hill;  William  H.  F.  Millar,  of  Waynesville;  Law¬ 
rence  H.  D'allace,  of  Smithficld;  Albert  S.  Keister, 
of  Greensboro;  Paul  N.  Guthrie,  of  Chapel  Hilll; 
Joseph  J.  Spengler,  of  Durham;  and  Richard  P. 
Calhoon,  of  Chapel  Hill. 


SEVEN  NAMED  TO  ARBITRATION  PANEL 

Arbitrators  Hold  Biannual  Conference  in  Greensboro 


Appointment  of  seven  new  members  to 
the  State  Voluntary  Arbitration  Panel  was 
announced  last  month  by  Commissioner 
Forrest  H.  Shuford. 

The  new  arbitrators,  who  will  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  labor-management  prob¬ 
lems  when  called  upon,  were  present  in 
Greensboro  on  December  10  at  the  Arbi¬ 
tration  Panel’s  biannual  meeting.  They 
are : 

Gerald  Barrett  of  Chapel  Hill,  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Richard  P.  Calhoon  of  Chapel  Hill,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  personnel  management  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Lemuel  H.  Davis  of  Raleigh,  attorney. 

Robert  E.  Lee  of  Wake  Forest,  Dean  of 
the  Wake  Forest  College  School  of  Law. 

Charles  II.  Livengood.  Jr.,  of  Durham, 
professor  of  law  at  Duke  University. 

William  C.  Soule  of  Wake  Forest,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  Wake  Forest  College. 

Lawrence  II.  Wallace  of  Smithtield. 
businessman  and  former  State  Senator 
from  Johnston  County. 


Commissioner  Shuford  said  the  new 
men  were  appointed  to  replace  several 
arbitrators  who  have  resigned  because  of 
the  pressure  of  other  business.  The  ap¬ 
pointments  bring  the  total  number  of  arbi¬ 
trators  on  the  State’s  official  list  to  20 — 
the  maximum  number  Commissioner  Shu¬ 
ford  believes  is  needed  to  handle  joint 
labor-management  requests  for  arbitration. 

Under  the  State  Voluntary  Arbitration 
Act  of  1945.  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
is  authorized  to  maintain  a  list  of  “public 
spirited  citizens’’  to  serve  when  called  up¬ 
on  as  arbitrators  of  industrial  disputes  at 
the  mutual  request  of  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  December 
Arbitration  Conference  were  C.  W.  Tillett, 
Charlotte  attorney,  who  addressed  the 
group  on  the  subject,  “Arbitration  and  the 
North  Carolina  Arbitration  Act”,  and  Paul 
N.  Guthrie  of  Chapel  Hill,  a  member  of 
the  Arbitration  Panel,  who  discussed  “A 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Arbitrators”. 

Mr.  Tillett  paid  tribute  to  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Panel,  stating  that  its  members  rep¬ 


resent  a  “fine  group”  of  North  Carolinians 
who  stand  ready  to  act  as  impartial  judges 
in  industrial  questions. 

The  speaker  termed  the  State’s  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Act  “an  attempt  to  begin  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  reasonable,  horse  sense  rules  in 
settling  industrial  questions.”  The  Char¬ 
lotte  attorney  also  cited  a  tendency  m  the 
courts  of  many  states  to  refuse  to  hear 
labor-management  cases  until  arbitration 
has  been  tried. 

Discussing  the  growth  of  law  concerning 
labor-management  relations,  Mr.  Tillett 
said : 

“We  are  witnessing  now  the  bringing 
into  the  realm  of  law  an  area  of  society 
which  hitherto  has  been  without  the  law. 
The  growth  of  law  concerning  employer- 
employee  relationships  is  not  developing 
along  conventional  legal  lines,  hut  along 
new  and  different  lines.” 

The  attorney  explained  that  the  conven¬ 
tional  processes  of  law  are  too  slow  to  rely 
upon  in  dealing  with  many  of  the  rapid- 
fire  developments  in  labor-management 
relations  in  which  both  the  public  interest 
and  the  interests  of  the  parties  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

“I  don’t  believe  the  United  States  is  yet 
ready  for  compulsory  arbitration,”  Mr. 
Tillett  declared.  “Whether  it  ever  will  be, 
I  don’t  know.” 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Employment  and  earnings  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  factories  increased  in  November  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  month. 

The  November  gains  brought  total  man¬ 
ufacturing  employment  in  the  State  to 
399,500,  which  was  about  two  per  cent 
below  the  total  of  November.  1948. 

All  of  the  State’s  major  industries  re¬ 
ported  employment  gains  during  the 
month.  Textile  mills  reported  a  rise  of 
3,900  from  mid-October  to  mid-November. 
Employment  was  up  600  in  furniture  fac¬ 
tories.  Cigarette  factories  reported  a  gain 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

rnErAnED  lil  JLI1V  lolUiN  UT  olAlIollLo 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

November,  1949  Compared  with  October,  1949 

INDUSTRY 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

All  Manufacturing*  _ 

$41.95 

No  ch. 

105.2 

+  0.8 

39.9 

—  0.7 

Durable  Goods  _ 

39.21 

—  0.1 

92.0 

No  ch. 

42.6 

Noch. 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

42.76 

No  ch. 

109.4 

-f  0.9 

39.1 

—  0.8 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

$51.82 

—  5.2 

123.1 

—  5.0 

42.1 

—  0.2 

Fabricated  Metal  Products _ 

46.43 

—  1.2 

111.1 

+  0.5 

41.8 

—  1.6 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ 

45.80 

—  2.6 

113.6 

+  0.9 

40.3 

—  3.4 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products.. 

36.11 

+  1.5 

83.6 

+  0.6 

43.2 

+  0.9 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ 

36.37 

+  0.2 

83.9 

+  0.7 

43.4 

+  0.2 

Millwork,  Plywood,  Etc _ 

38.25 

+  0.3 

84.0 

+  0.6 

45.5 

—  0.4 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

33.45 

+  5.5 

77.5 

+  0.4 

43.2 

+  5.1 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prod . 

40.55 

—  0.1 

94.9 

-f  0.5 

42.7 

—  0.7 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg. 

40.48 

—  0.2 

94.9 

-f  0.5 

42.7 

—  0.7 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ 

37.43 

+  0.8 

S9.8 

+  0.1 

41.7 

+  0.7 

Other  Durable  Goodsf _ 

48.05 

—  1.2 

118.9 

—  0.2 

40.4 

—  1.0 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

$43.41 

—  0.5 

111.9 

Noch. 

38.8 

—  0.5 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

38.98 

+  0.7 

102.2 

+  0.1 

38.1 

+  0.5 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

46.54 

—  0.9 

117.6 

—  0.3 

39.6 

—  0.5 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

42.55 

—  0.9 

112.4 

+  0.4 

37.9 

—  1.3 

Full-fashion  Hosiery  _ 

53.80 

+  0.5 

135.5 

+  LO 

39.7 

—  0.5 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

35.38 

—  0.4 

94.1 

+  0.3 

37.6 

—  0.8 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod... 

32.87 

+  0.7 

83.4 

—  0.2 

39.4 

+  0.8 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

29.66 

+  0.4 

80.3 

No  ch. 

36.9 

+  0.3 

Foods  &  Kindred  Products  . . . . 

35.68 

—  0.7 

83.8 

+  1.8 

42.6 

—  2.5 

Bakery  Products  _ 

37.41 

—  3.3 

91.0 

+  1.3 

41.1 

—  4.6 

Beverage  Products  _ 

36.22 

—  4.1 

76.8 

—  1.3 

47.2 

_  2,7 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

39.21 

+  2.7 

104.9 

+  7.6 

37.4 

—  4.3 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ 

47.99 

+  3.8 

122.7 

—  0.4 

39.1 

+  4.3 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  .. 

30.52 

—  4.8 

S5.3 

+  7.7 

35.8 

—11.6 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ 

60.34 

—  2.6 

138.4 

+  1.6 

43.6 

—  4.2 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills 

67.68 

—  3.6 

153.8 

+  0.5 

44.0 

—  4.1 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Products  ... 

57.24 

-f  0.5 

142.9 

—  0.4 

40.1 

+  1.0 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products _  .. 

42.86 

—  0.2 

101.9 

—  0.5 

42.1 

+  0.5 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  $ _ 

39.38 

—  0.8 

98.2 

+  1.8 

40.1 

—  2.7 

Nonmanufacturing* 

Total  .  _ _ 

$36.48 

—  0.5 

91.0 

—  0.7 

40.1 

No  ch. 

Retail  _ _ 

27.53 

—  1.0 

75.5 

+  0.1 

36.5 

—  1.1 

Wholesale  .  _ 

52.11 

+  1.1 

117.0 

+  0.3 

44.6 

+  0.9 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning  . . 

24.63 

—  0.8 

57.9 

—  0.3 

42.5 

—  1.2 

Nonmetallic  Mining  &  Quarries. . 

39.22 

—  2.7 

91.5 

—  0.8 

42.9 

—  l.S 

Trans.,  Com.  &  Other  Pub.  Utilities 

49.00 

+  1-2 

118.2 

—  0.5 

41.4 

-f  1.5 

Hotels  _ 

Insurance  &  Security  Brokerage _ 

20.11 

57.37 

+  LI 
—  1.3 

43.6  —  1.4 

No  Hours 

46.2 

Reported 

+  2.7 

industries*68  leather  an<3  *eather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacture 
X  Less  than  0.1%. 

tries^r^resem Unweighted’  a'verag'es.8  WeWlted  aVei  ageS‘  Data  nonmanufacturing  Indus 


of  200.  Lumber  and  timber  products  in¬ 
dustries  took  on  500  additional  workers. 
Chemicals,  printing  and  publishing,  and 
stone,  clay  and  glass  products  reported 
gains  of  about  200  each.  Apparel  manu¬ 
facturing  was  up  100.  Total  gains  reported 
by  all  of  these  industries  amounted  to 
5.900. 

Employment  decreases  of  5,700  in  seas¬ 
onal  and  certain  other  industries  cancelled 
most  of  these  gains,  leaving  a  net  employ¬ 
ment  increase  of  about  200  over  the  month. 
Tobacco  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants 
laid  off  4,600  seasonal  workers  as  the  Fall 
tobacco  processing  operations  tapered  off. 
Food  products  industries  laid  off  400 
seasonal  employees.  Machinery,  fabricated 
metals,  and  electrical  and  transportation 
equipment  industries  reported  decreases 
of  about  100  each.  A  strike  at  the  Carolina 
Aluminum  Company  in  Badin  was  the 
principal  cause  of  an  employment  decrease 
of  400  in  primary  metal  products  indust¬ 
ries. 


Earnings  and  Hours 

Fractional  decreases  in  the  workweek 
were  reported  by  several  industries,  bring¬ 
ing  the  average  factory  workweek  down 
0.7  per  cent  to  39.9  hours.  Increased  hourly 
earnings  in  several  industries  more  than 
balanced  the  shortened  workweek,  how¬ 
ever.  causing  a  rise  of  0.8  per  cent  in 
earnings  which  averaged  105.2  cents  an 
hour  in  all  manufacturing.  Weekly  earn¬ 
ings,  which  averaged  $41.95,  showed  a 
fractional  increase  over  the  October  level. 

Weekly  earnings  averaged  $43.41  in 
textile  mills,  $47.99  in  cigarette  manufac¬ 
turing,  $40.55  in  furniture  factories  and 
$36.11  in  lumber  and  timber  industries. 

Earnings  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  drop¬ 
ped  3.6  per  cent  to  an  average  of  $67.68 
due  to  a  decrease  of  more  than  four  per 
cent  in  the  workweek. 

N onmanufacturing  Industries 

Earnings  and  hours  worked  in  retail 
trade  dropped  one  per  cent  during  Novem¬ 
ber,  while  wholesale  trade  reported  a  con¬ 
trasting  one  per  cent  increase  in  both  earn¬ 
ings  and  the  workweek. 

Retail  trade  wages  averaged  75.5  cents 
an  hour  and  $27.53  for  a  workweek  of 
36.5  hours. 

Wholesale  firms  reported  employee  earn¬ 
ings  of  $1.17  an  hour  and  $52.11  for  a 
workweek  of  44.6  hours. 

Other  weekly  average  earnings  in  non- 
manufacturing  industries  wpre :  trans¬ 
portation,  communication  and  public  utili¬ 
ties.  $49.00 ;  insurance  and  security  brok¬ 
erage  firms,  $57.37 ;  nonmetallic  mines 
and  quarries,  $39.22 ;  laundries  and  dry 
cleaning  plants,  $24.63 ;  hotels,  $20.11. 

All  reporting  nonmanufacturing  indus- 
ries  combined  showed  an  average  wage 
of  91  cents  an  hour  and  $36.48  for  a  work¬ 
week  of  40.1  hours. 


Experience  has  taught  us  a  lot,  but  it 
has  made  us  so  cautious  that  we  aren’t 
good  for  much. — Starkville,  Miss.,  News. 


Tips:  Wages  we  pay  other  people’s  hired 
help. 
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FAIR  LABOR  STAN 

By  DON  LONG 

Information  Director 

Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions 
United  States  Department  of  Labor 

(Editor's  Note:  Amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1988,  which  were 
passed  hi/  the  81st  Congress  and  become 
effective  this  month,  are  of  considerable 
interest  to  labor  awd  management  in 
North  Carolina.  In  the  following  article, 
Mr.  Long  discusses  the  new  15 -cents  an 
hour  minimum  wage  and  various  other 
amendments  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 
More  detailed  information  about  these 
amendments,  and  information  concerning 
how  they  apply  in  particular  cases,  may 
be  secured  from  the  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  Raleigh.  N.  C„  which 
is  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  under  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.) 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1940,  which  make  major  changes  in  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  of  1938 — the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Law — and  affect  certain  other  pro¬ 
visions  to  a  lesser  extent,  will  become  op¬ 
erative  at  12  :01  a.m.  on  January  25,  1950. 

Coverage  under  the  wage  and  hour  pro¬ 
visions  will  continue  to  apply  to  those 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
interstate  commerce.  Previously,  employ¬ 
ees  “engaged  in  the  production  of  goods” 
included,  in  addition  to  those  employees 
actually  producing  goods  for  interstate 
commerce,  those  employees  “in  any  pro¬ 
cess  or  occupation  necessary  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  thereof.”  The  test  of  coverage  for 
this  latter  group  under  the  amended  Act 
is  whether  the  employee  is  engaged  in 
“any  closely  related  process  or  occupation 
directly  essential  to  the  production  there¬ 
of.” 

Minimum  Wage 

The  minimum  wage  requirement  is  rais¬ 
ed  by  the  amendments  to  75  cents  an  hour, 
replacing  the  former  40-cents-an-hour  mini¬ 
mum  wage.  Thus  each  worker  who  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Act  and  who  is  not  exempt  be¬ 
cause  of  some  other  provision,  must  be 
paid  at  least  75  cents  an  hour,  whether 
the  employee  is  paid  by  the  hour,  by  the 
day  or  week,  by  piece  rate,  or  other  basis. 
The  Act,  as  amended,  continues  to  permit 
the  setting  of  lower  minimum  wage  rates 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on 
recommendations  of  industry  committees. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobin 
estimates  that  the  75-cent  rate  means  a 
direct  pay  increase  for  one  and  a  half 
million  of  the  22  million  workers  en¬ 
titled  to  minimum  wage  benefits.  Since 
most  of  those  earning  less  than  75  cents 
are  now  earning  60  to  70  cents  an  hour, 
the  actual  increase  will  generally  range 
5  to  15  cents.  Approximately  65,000  North 
Carolina  workers  will  receive  pay  in¬ 
creases  as  a  result  of  the  new  minimum 
wage. 

The  amendments  make  a  minor  change 
with  respect  to  messengers  but  otherwise 
the  Act  continues  in  effect  the  former  pro¬ 
vision  that  subminimum  rates  may  be  paid 
to  such  employees  and  to  learners,  ap¬ 
prentices  and  handicapped  workers.  Sub¬ 
minimum  rates  may  be  paid  only  if  a 
special  certificate  is  obtained  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  in  accordance  with  regulations 


promulgated  by  William  R.  McComb,  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Department  of  Labor’s 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Di¬ 
visions.  Such  certificates  may  be  issued 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent 
curtailment  of  employment  opportunities. 

Overtime 

The  Act’s  overtime  provisions  requiring 
payment  of  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  employee’s  regular  rate  for  over¬ 
time  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  a  week 
are  continued.  However,  a  definition  of 
the  “regular  rate”  is  added,  and  provisions 
for  crediting  contract  overtime  premiums 
and  for  alternative  methods  of  overtime 
pay  computations  are  included.  Other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  which  relax  overtime 
pay  requirements  in  order  to  encourage 
collective  bargaining  agreements  for  em¬ 
ployment  on  an  annual  basis  are  further 
relaxed  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Child  Labor 

The  child-labor  provisions  of  the  Act 
which  set  a  minimum  age  of  16  for  general 
employment  and  18  for  hazardous  jobs 
are  broadened  and  extended  by  the  new 
amendments.  They  give  children  in  agri¬ 
cultural  areas,  for  the  first  time,  the  same 
protection  from  employment  which  com¬ 
petes  with  schooling  as  city  children  have 
had  since  the  Act  was  passed  in  1938. 
Under  the  new  amendments  children  under 
16  may  only  be  employed  (by  others  than 
their  parents)  in  agriculture  outside  of 
the  school  hours  of  the  school  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  where  the  children  are  living  while 
employed  at  farm  work.  The  amendments 
directly  prohibit  the  employment  of  boys 
and  girls  below  the  minimum  age  in  com¬ 
merce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  including  any  closely  related 
occupation  or  process  directly  essential  to 
such  production.  Formerly,  children  en¬ 
gaged  in  commerce,  where  no  goods  were 
produced,  were  not  protected  by  the  law. 
The  former  child-labor  restrictions,  indi¬ 
rect  in  nature,  which  prohibit  shipment  in 
interstate  commerce  by  any  producer, 
manufacturer  or  dealer,  of  any  goods  pro¬ 
duced  in  establishments  where  oppressive 
child  labor  had  been  employed  within  30 
days  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  goods, 
are  retained.  A  new  exception  is  provided 
for  certain  purchasers  who,  acting  in  good 
faith,  rely  on  written  statements  of  com¬ 
pliance  by  the  producers. 

Exemptions 

The  original  Act  contained  a  number 
of  specific  exemptions  from  the  wage  and 
hour  requirements.  The  amendments  make 
some  changes  in  the  former  exemptions 
and  provide  a  number  of  new  ones.  The 
exemptions  are  not  the  same  in  all  in¬ 
stances,  however.  Some  are  complete  ex¬ 
emption  from  both  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  requirements  while  others  are 
either  complete  or  partial  exemption  from 
the  overtime  provision  only.  Still  other 
exemptions  may  become  inapplicable  dur¬ 
ing  a  workweek  by  the  performance  of 
nonexempt  work. 

Secretary  Tobin  stressed  the  point  that 
these  new  exemptions,  with  one  minor  ex¬ 
ception.  do  not  apply  to  the  Act’s  child- 
labor  provisions. 


A  more  specific  definition  is  provided 
for  the  term  “retail  or  service  establish¬ 
ment”.  in  connection  with  the  exemption 
applying  to  employees  engaged  in  such 
establishments.  This  exemption  is  also 
extended,  under  specified  conditions,  to 
certain  laundries  and  cleaning  and  re¬ 
pairing  establishments  and  to  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  producing  goods  sold  on  the 
premises. 

Under  another  amendment,  for  the  first 
time,  employees  of  small  forestry  and  log¬ 
ging  operators,  employing  12  or  less  work¬ 
ers  in  forestry  or  logging  operations,  are 
exempt  from  the  minimum  wage  and  over¬ 
time  requirements.  This  does  not  include 
sawmilling.  Administrator  McComb  said 
that  generally  sawmill  employees  who 
were  covered  by  the  Act  before  passage 
of  the  amendments,  are  covered  now. 

Other  changes  will  extend  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  exemption  to  more 
telephone  switchboard  operators  and  more 
newspaper  workers,  certain  employees  of 
agricultural  irrigation  system  operated 
on  a  nonprofit  or  share-crop  basis,  em¬ 
ployees  of  taxicab  companies  and  of  cer¬ 
tain  small  contract  telegraph  agencies  in 
exempt  retail  or  service  establishments. 

Employees  of  carriers  by  air  and  em¬ 
ployees  in  fish  ami  other  seafood  canning 
were  previously  exempt  from  both  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions. 
They  are  now  subject  to  the  minimum 
wage  requirement.  An  overtime  only  ex¬ 
emption  is  made  applicable  to  outside 
buyers  of  poultry,  eggs,  cream  or  milk. 

There  are  fewer  and  more  restrictive 
exemptions  applicable  to  the  employment 
of  child  labor.  The  amendments  provide 
a  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours  as 
well  as  a  child-labor  exemption  for  any¬ 
one  delivering  newspapers  to  the  consumer. 

The  only  other  exemption  from  the  child- 
labor  provisions  in  the  new  Act,  outside 
of  the  parental  exemption,  are  for  children 
employed  as  actors  and  performers  in 
motion  pictures,  theatrical,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  productions.  The  parental  exemp¬ 
tion  applies  only  to  the  employment  of 
children  under  16  in  work  outside  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  mining,  or  hazardous  occupa¬ 
tions. 

Back  Wages 

The  amendments  add  two  new  methods 
for  recovering  unpaid  minimum  and  over¬ 
time  wages  earned.  One  permits  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  supervise  the  payment  of 
back  wages  for  employees.  The  other  gives 
the  Administrator  authority  to  bring  suit 
against  an  employer,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  to  recover  back  wages  due  the  em¬ 
ployees.  The  original  provision  of  the  Act 
for  employee  suits  to  recover  unpaid  mini¬ 
mum  and  overtime  wages  earned  is  re¬ 
tained. 

Both  Secretary  Tobin  and  Administrator 
McComb  have  offered  their  full  resources 
to  all  interested  persons  and  organizations 
who  wish  to  ascertain  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  under  the  amended  Act. 
In  this  connection,  Administrator  McComb 
said  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
speed  the  publication  of  administrative 
interpretations  where  they  are  needed. 


Anybody  can  drive  at  a  safe  rate  of 
speed.  Anybody  whose  car  is  equipped 
with  a  strong  rear  bumper. — Little  Rock, 
Ark.  Gazette. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


SAFETY  AWARDS  PROGRAM  WILL  COME  IRIS  YEAR 

Applications  for  ’49  Awards  Must  Be  Made  by  March  15,  1950 


In  order  to  recognize  outstanding  work 
in  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents, 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
this  year  is  continuing  the  program  of 
awards  which  has  been  carried  on  for  the 
last  three  years. 

The  award  is  in  the  form  of  a  Certificate 
of  Safety  Achievement  which  is  suitable 
for  framing.  It  is  given  to  establishments 
which  operated  during  the  calendar  year 
1940  without  having  a  lost-time  injury, 
or  to  plants  which  reduced  their  accident 
frequency  rates  by  40  per  cent  or  more 
compared  with  their  1948  rate.  An  award 
also  is  given  to  establishments  for  operat¬ 
ing  during  1949  with  an  accident  rate  75 
per  cent  below  the  State  average  for  the 
industry. 

For  convenience,  these  awards  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  types  —  “small  plant” 
awards  and  “joint”  State-Federal  awards. 

The  small  plant  award  is  for  plants 
which  maintained  an  average  of  less  than 
50  employees  during  the  year.  This  award 
is  signed  by  Commissioner  Forrest  H. 
Shuford. 

The  joint  award  is  for  plants  which 
maintained  an  average  of  50  or  more  em¬ 
ployees  during  the  year.  This  award  is 
issued  by  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  and  is  signed 
by  both  Commissioner  Shuford  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobin. 

The  awards  issued  for  maintaining  ac¬ 
cident  frequency  rates  75  per  cent  below 
the  State  average  for  the  industry  may 
be  either  small  plant  or  joint  awards. 

Applications  for  the  Certificates  of 
Safety  Achievement  will  be  received  only 
through  March  15,  1950.  Establishments 
which  have  qualified  for  an  award  are 
urged  to  send  in  their  applications  as  early 
as  possible  in  order  to  expedite  the  print¬ 
ing  and  lettering  of  the  awards. 

Application  blanks  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  awards  program  may 
be  secured  by  writing  to  Commissioner 
Forrest  H.  Shuford.  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


SEVEN  NAMED 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

In  discussing  “A  Code  of  Ethics  for 
Arbitrators”.  Mr.  Guthrie  said  that  in  ap¬ 
proaching  an  arbitration,  both  labor  and 
management  should  be  well  prepared  with 
facts  in  order  to  make  possible  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  issues. 

Francis  O.  Clarkson,  Charlotte  attorney 
and  a  member  of  the  Arbitration  Panel, 
led  the  group  in  a  discussion  of  “Possible 
Improvements  in  the  State  Arbitration 
Act”.  Following  Mr.  Clarkson’s  talk,  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  Commissioner 
Shuford  to  study  and  report  on  possible 
improvements  in  the  act.  Messrs.  Clark¬ 
son.  Soule,  and  Livengood  were  appointed 
to  the  committee,  with  Mr.  Clarkson  to  act 
as  chairman  and  with  Mr.  Tillett  as 
consultant. 

Other  Arbitration  Panel  members  pres¬ 
ent  at  last  month’s  Conference  were: 
Raymond  Jenkins  of  Salisbury,  Dean  of 
<  'atawba  College ;  Albert  S.  Keister  of 
Greensboro,  professor  of  economics  at 
Woman’s  College;  Douglas  B.  Maggs  of 
Durham,  professor  of  law  at  Duke  Uni- 


QUESTION 

(By  Evening  Papers  Correspondent  Lynn 
Nisbet,  in  Around  Capitol  Square,  Dec.  13,  1949) 

QUESTION— Why  can’t  North  Carolina 
keep  her  young  folks  at  home  and  profit¬ 
ably  utilize  their  innate  sense,  knowledge 
and  skills  which  they  have  acquired  in 
the  schools,  colleges '  and  workshops  in 
this  State?  That  question  was  propounded 
by  Clarence  L.  Beddingfield,  apprentice¬ 
ship  director  for  the  State  Department  of 
Labor,  in  connection  with  an  experience 
he  had  with  one  Howard  E.  Smith  of 
Lowell.  Smith  is  now  a  successful  auto¬ 
mobile  mechanic  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

HISTORY — Before  and  during  the  war 
Howard  Smith  worked  with  Boeing  Air¬ 
craft  in  Seattle.  After  varied  experience 
in  the  war,  the  25-year  old  veteran  en¬ 
rolled  for  training  as  an  automobile  me¬ 
chanic  under  the  North  Carolina  appren¬ 
ticeship  training  program,  with  the  C.  P>. 
Little  Auto  Service  in  Gastonia.  That  was 
early  in  1946.  He  stuck  to  the  training 
job  until  early  in  November  this  year. 
Then  he  decided  to  go  back  to  Seattle.  He 
applied  for  further  training  under  the 
Washington  State  Apprenticeship  Council. 

NATIONWIDE — Here’s  where  the  na¬ 
tional  scope  of  apprenticeship  training 
comes  into  the  picture.  John  E.  Vance, 
Washington  State  director  of  apprentice¬ 
ship.  wrote  Beddingfield,  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  director,  to  find  what  status  appli¬ 
cant  Smith  should  take.  Beddingfield 
checked  his  records,  consulted  the  Gas¬ 
tonia  shop,  and  notified  the  Washington 
State  folks  that  Howard  Smith  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  training  and  was  entitled  to  ac¬ 
creditation  as  an  expert  mechanic.  Tar 
Heel  officials  forwarded  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  man  a  formal  “certificate  of 
completion”  of  the  apprenticeship  course, 
which  Smith  in  his  haste  had  failed  to  get. 
So  now  Howard  Smith  is  all  set  to  open 
shop  in  Seattle,  or  anywhere  else,  as  a 
journeyman  mechanic.  And  that  gets  back 
to  the  opening  question  of  why  North 
Carolina  cannot  utilize  the  services  of 
young  men  and  women  trained  in  our 
State  schools  and  workshops? 


versify ;  William  H.  F.  Millar,  of  Waynes- 
ville,  attorney;  and  Joseph  J.  Spengler  of 
Durham,  professor  of  economics  and  busi¬ 
ness  administration  at  Duke  University. 

Members  unable  to  attend  were :  George 
D.  Heaton.  Jr.,  of  Charlotte,  minister  at 
Myers  Park  Baptist  Church ;  Richard  J. 
M.  Hobbs  of  Chapel  Hill,  professor  of  com¬ 
mercial  law  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Jasper  L.  Memory,  Jr.,  of  Wake 
Forest,  director  of  public  relations  for 
Wake  Forest  College;  Robert  H.  Wettach 
of  Chapel  Hill,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina ;  and 
Harry  D.  Wolf  of  Chapel  Hill,  professor 
of  labor  economics  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Representing  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  at  the  Conference  were : 
Commissioner  Shuford,  Frank  Crane  and 
Gail  Barker,  conciliators;  John  R'.  Bulla 
of  Greensboro,  safety  inspector  ;  and  Almon 
Barbour,  information  director. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 


A  total  of  1,122  inspections  were  made 
during  November  in  North  Carolina  manu¬ 
facturing,  mercantile  and  service  estab¬ 
lishments  to  check  up  on  compliance  with 
the  State  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations. 

The  inspected  establishments  employed 
26.388  workers. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of 
1.019  infractions  of  the  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions,  including  some  serious  violations 
and  a  great  many  minor  ones  caused  by 
misunderstanding,  ignorance  or  careless¬ 
ness  in  observing  the  laws  and  regulations. 

Compliance  with  previous  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  inspectors  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  was  noted  in  831  instances. 
Violations  exceeded  compliances  during 
November. 

The  violations  and  compliances  reported 
were  as  follows : 


Viola -  Compli- 
tions  a  aces 


Hour  Law _  35 

Time  Records _  33 

Child  Labor  247 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities.. _ _  15 

Sanitation _  .  146 

Seats _  2 

Safety  _  303 

First  Aid  .  22 

Other  .  216 


Total _  l.ol!) 


39 

29 

297 

10 

82 

1 

204 

10 

159 


S31 


Seventeen  complaints  alleging  violations 
of  the  General  Statutes,  including  the 
Maximum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor 
Law,  were  investigated  by  the  inspectors 
during  November.  Violations  were  found 
in  ten  cases  and  compliance  was  promised. 
No  violations  were  found  in  seven  cases. 
Two  additional  investigations  revealed 
safety  and  health  violations  which  were 
corrected. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

Thirty-seven  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  by  the  Department  of 
Labor’s  payroll  inspectors  during  Novem¬ 
ber  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Violations  of  the  overtime,  minimum 
wage  and  record  keeping  provisions  of 
the  law  were  found  in  34  of  the  37  in¬ 
spected  establishments,  as  follows : 

Type  of  Number  of 

Violation  Establishments 

Overtime.  _  „  19 

Minimum  Wage  _  3 

Records  33 

A  total  of  $9,057.87  in  back  wages  due 

under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  paid  during  November 
to  258  employees  by  four  establishments. 
The  payments  represented  the  difference 
between  the  amounts  which  the  employees 
had  received  as  wages  and  the  minimum 
amounts  to  which  they  were  entitled 
under  the  law. 

They  were  made  as  the  result  of  in¬ 
spections  which  disclosed  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  violations. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


CEM8ER  SAFETY  AWARDS 


EDiTOlilAL 


Fifty  Years  of  Wages 

In  1899  there  were  3,465  manufacturing 
establishments  in  North  Carolina  employ¬ 
ing  75,216  workers  whose  average  annual 
earnings  was  less  than  .$220. 

Iir  1947  there  were  5,322  plants  employ¬ 
ing  381,480  workers  whose  annual  earn¬ 
ings  was  nearly  $2,000. 

Without  minimizing  the  great  advance 
in  agriculture,  it  may  be  said  that  that 
tells  almost  the  whole  story  of  the  progress 
of  North  Carolina.  It  makes  understand¬ 
able  the  poverty  in  which  North  Carolina 
was  bogged  down  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  It  makes  understandable  also  the 
fact  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  people 
depends  upon  decent  wages  for  all  the 
people.  In  North  Carolina  the  improvement 
in  wages  has  been  steadily  accompanied  by 
increases  in  both  production  and  profits. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  of  course,  that  in¬ 
flation  has  had  some  part  in  this  difference 
between  $220  a  year  and  $2,000  a  year.  In 
recent  years  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  estimates  that  the  increase  from 
the  $14.98  which  the  average  factory  work¬ 
er  got  in  1939  to  the  $39.09  per  week  which 
he  got  in  June  of  this  year  was  in  terms 
of  the  real  wages  only  an  increase  from 
$14.98  to  $22.71.  That  was  still  an  absolute 
increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent. 

These  increases  in  the  earnings  of  North 
Carolina  workers  over  half  a  century  and 
ten  years  are  the  whole  measure  of  the/ 
possibility  of  the  progress  of  this  State.1 
They  contain  the  reasons  why  merchants, 
auto  salesmen,  insurance  men,  doctors 
and  lawyers  are  in  profitable  existence  in 
this  State.  Also — and  this  is  important — ■ 
the  differences  which  still  exist  between 
wages  paid  in  North  Carolina  and  in  some 
other  states  represent  the  cause  of  any 
lag  in  North  Carolina  in  comparison  with 
such  other  states. 

If  those  who  resisted  better  pay  for 
workers  in  North  Carolina  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  had  had  their  way,  North 
Carolina  would  still  be  deep  in  mud  and 
ignorance.  The  advance  of  this  State — 
and  every  other  one — depends  upon  better 
wages  and  the  possibility  of  better  living 
for  all  its  people.  Those  people  who  talk 
about  good  wages  as  bad  for  business 
have  no  more  understanding  of  business 
than  they  have  of  history. 

Good  wages  are  good  business.  Better 
wages  have  made  the  whole  story  of  the 
betterment  and  advance  of  North  Carolina. 

— From  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer , 

Dec.  29,  1949. 


N.  C.  Per  Capita  Income 
Averaged  $930  in  1948 

Per  capita  income  payment  to  the  aver¬ 
age  North  Carolinian  in  1948  was  $930. 
according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  U.  S.  aver¬ 
age  was  $1,410. 

Income  payments  to  individuals  ranged 
from  $1,891  in  New  York  to  $758  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  North  Carolina  ranked  43rd 
among  the  states  in  this  respect.  North 
Carolina’s  average  income  was  66  per 
cent  of  the  average  for  the  nation. 


Twenty-two  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  last  month  received  the 
Department  of  Labor’s  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  in  recognition  of  their  out¬ 
standing  work  in  accident  prevention  dur¬ 
ing  1948. 

The  December  total  brings  to  771  the 
number  of  plants  which  received  the 
safety  award  last  year. 

The  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  establishments  during  December  : 

Braxton  Motor  Sales,  Inc.,  Whiteville 

Britt  Dry  Cleaners,  Whiteville 

Carolina  Concrete  Pipe  Company,  Liles- 
ville 

Cleveland  Sandwich  Co.,  Boiling  Springs 

Collins  Cleaners  and  Laundry,  Hender¬ 
sonville 

Dolbee  Dry  Cleaners.  Hendersonville 


All  Manufacturing*  _ 399.5 

Durable  Goods  _ 92.4 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 307.1 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _  1.6 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  -  4.2 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _  2.4 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products _  39.3 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _  27.5 

Millwork,  Plywood,  Etc.  _  5.4 

Wooden  Containers  _ 3.8 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products.  32.7 

Household  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspg . 31.1 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ _ 6.5 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  - . 5.7 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  . . . . . . -219. 4 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _  57.2 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  -  95.5 

Knitting  Mills  -  55.1 

Full-fashioned  Hosiery  -  22.1 

Seamless  Hosiery  _  26.4 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products —  14.0 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  -  7.0 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  -  18.2 

Bakery  Products  _  5.2 

Beverage  Industries  -  3.7 

Tobacco  Manufactures  - 28.7 

Cigarettes  _  13.0 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  -  12.8 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  -  7.5 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills  -  5.8 

Printing,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries -  6.2 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  - - -  9.8 

Other  Nondurable  GoodsJ  -  3  3 


King’s  Dry  Cleaners.  Shelby 
Kings  Mountain  Laundry,  Kings  Mount¬ 
ain 

Lafayette  Cleaners,  Shelby 
Logan  Dry  Cleaners.  Kings  Mountain 
McCurdy  Cleaners,  Kings  Mountain 
Madison  Cleaners.  Madison 
Marshville  Ice  and  Fuel  Co.,  Marshville 
New  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning,  Reids- 
ville 

Quality  Cleaners,  Shelby 
Rabon  Cleaners,  Chadbourn 
Rollins  Lumber  Co.,  Marshville 
Saunders  Dry  Cleaners,  Kings  Mount¬ 
ain 

Scott  Motor  Co.,  Fair  Bluff 
Service  Cleaners,  Fallston 
Statesville  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Charlotte 
Stegall  Milling  Co.,  Marshville 


399.3 

407.9 

+  0.2 

+  0.1 

—  2.1 

91.8 

95.7 

+  0.6 

+  0.7 

—  3.4 

307.5 

312.2 

—  0.4 

—  0.1 

—  1.6 

2.0 

2.2 

—  0.4 

— 20.0 

—27.3 

4.3 

4.9 

—  0.1 

_  o  o 

—14.3 

2.5 

2.3 

— -  0.1 

—  4.0 

+  4.3 

38.8 

41.3 

+  0.5 

+  1.3 

—  4.8 

27.1 

29.4 

+  0.4 

+  1-5 

—  6.5 

5.4 

5.5 

—  1.8 

3.8 

3.8 

32.1 

32.0 

+  0.6 

+  1.9 

+  2.2 

30.5 

30.2 

4-  0.6 

+  2.0 

+  3.0 

6.3 

6.2 

+  0.2 

+  3.2 

+  4.8 

5.8 

6.S 

—  0.1 

-  1.7 

—16.2 

215.5 

221.4 

+  3.9 

+  l.S 

—  0.9 

55.9 

59.8 

+  1.3 

+  2.3 

—  4.3 

94.5 

100.1 

+  1.0 

+  LI 

—  4.6 

53.9 

50.4 

+  L2 

+  2.2 

+  9.3 

21.7 

20.7 

+  0.4 

+  1.8 

+  6.8 

25.3 

22.6 

+  1.1 

+  4.3 

+  16.8 

13.9 

12.1 

+  0.1 

+  0.7 

-f-  Id.  * 

6.9 

5.8 

+  0.1 

+  1-4 

+20.7 

18.6 

18.9 

-  0.4 

_  9  •> 

—  3.  i 

5.2 

5.2 

3.9 

3.9 

—  0.2 

—  5.1 

—  5.1 

33.1 

31.9 

—  4.4 

—13.3 

—10.0 

12.8 

13.3 

+  0.2 

+  1.6 

—  2.3 

17.4 

15.3 

-  4.6 

—26.4 

—16.3 

7.5 

7.9 

—  5.1 

5.8 

6.4 

_ 

—  9.4 

6.0 

6.0 

+  0.2 

+  3.3 

+  3.3 

9.6 

10.5 

+  0.2 

+  2.1 

—  6.7 

3.3 

3.5 

. . . 

—  5.7 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

■f  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

$  Preliminary. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS35^-*  :  - - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

November,  1949  Compared  with  October,  1949  and  November,  1948 


Net 

Change  Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

From - - 

INDUSTRY  Nov. »  Oef.  Nov.  Oct.  1949  Oct.  1949  Nov.  1948 

1949  1949  1948  to  to  to 

Nov.  1949  Nov.  1949  Nov.  1949 


(In  Thousands  of  Employees ) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


STATE’S  NOVEMBER  BUILDING  TOW  W  NEARLY 
DOUBLE  THAT  OF  NOVEMBER  1948 


Opinions 

"It  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were 
a  confidence  in  the  men  of  our  choice  to 
silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our 
rights ;  that  confidence  is  everywhere  the 
parent  of  despotism.” — Thomas  .Jefferson 


Figure  for  First  11  Months  of  1949  Exceeds  $110,000,000 


Estimated  building  expenditures  total¬ 
ing  $10,351,594  were  reported  by  70  North 
Carolina  municipalities  during  November. 

The  month’s  building  figure  was  nearly 
double  tlie  $5,201,613  reported  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1948. 

The  reported  State  total  for  the  first  11 
months  of  this  year  now  stands  at  more 
than  $110,000,000. 

November  expenditures  were  ialmost 
evenly  balanced  between  residential  and 
commercial  construction.  More  than  $5.- 
000,000  was  reported  for  each  class  of 
building,  including  additions,  alterations 
and  repairs  in  each  group. 

Seven  cities  reported  expenditures  ex¬ 
ceeding  $500,000.  These  were :  Charlotte. 
$1,935,991;  Gastonia.  $1,176,350;  Burling¬ 
ton,  $1,011,082;  Greensboro,  $809,825;  High 
Point,  $784,269  ;  Winston-Salem.  $629,345  ; 
Raleigh,  $540,425. 

New  housing  authorized  during  Nov¬ 
ember  included  678  single-family  dwell¬ 
ings,  41  duplexes  and  four  apartment 
buildings  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,695,826.  The 


dwellings  will  provide  housing  for  865 
families. 

Average  estimated  construction  cost  of 
single-family  dwellings  authorized  during 
the  month  was  $6,467. 

Non-residential  construction,  of  which 
the  estimated  cost  was  $4,635,036,  included 
44  stores,  10  factories  and  workshops,  15 
churches,  nine  commercial  garages,  72 
private  garages,  11  service  stations.  13 
office  buildings,  three  institutional  build¬ 
ings,  four  public  utility  buildings,  one 
school  building,  one  public  building,  two 
amusement  places  and  35  temporary  or 
unclassified  structures. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  auth¬ 
orized  in  November  amounted  to  $859,232, 
of  which  $470,311  was  for  work  on  resi¬ 
dences  and  $388,921  for  nonresidential 
building  improvements. 


A  youth  counselor  advises  young  men 
not  to  kiss  their  girl  friends  on  their  first 
dates.  What  does  she  mean?  Should  the 
boy  run  from  her? — Greenville,  S.  C., 
Piedmont. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
NOVEMBER  1948  AND  NOVEMBER  1049 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Nov.  48 

Nov.  49 

Percent. 

Change 

Nov.  48 

Nov.  49 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  

840 

1,227 

+  46.1 

$3,920,893 

$9,070,810 

+  131.3 

296 

583 

+  97.0 
+  .74 

+  23.1 

1,662,250 

1,490,278 

768,365 

4,046,786 

4,261,461 

762,563 

+  143.5 
+  186.0 
—  0.8 

163 

175 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs. 

381 

469 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
OCTOBER  1949  AND  NOVEMBER  1949 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Oct.  49 

Nov.  49 

Percent. 

Change 

1 

Oct.  49  |  Nov.  49 

1 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  

1,454 

1,227 

—  15.6 

$11,930,273|$9,070,810 

—  24.0 

Residential  buildings _  .. 

685 

583 

—  14.9 

6,460,172  4,046,786 
3,215,590|  4,261,461 
2,254,511 1  762,563 

—  37.4' 
+  32.5 

—  66.2 

439 

175 

—  60.1 
—  21.3 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

596 

469 

Maturity  consists  less  in  the  building  of 
confidence  than  in  growing  beyond  the 
need  of  praise. 


The  reason  there  were  fewer  wrecks  in 
the  old  horse  and  buggy  days  was  because 
the  driver  didn’t  depend  wholly  upon  his 
owir  intelligence. 


Pessimist :  An  optimist  who  endeavored 
to  practice  what  he  preached. 


Type  of  November  Building 
Construction  in  26 
Reporting  Cities 

Bldgs,  lor  Which 


Permits  Were 
Issued 

TYPE  OF  BLDG. 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures - 544  $3,762,994 

Two- family  structures -  35  243,592 


Single-  &  two-family  structures 

with  a  store  or  shop  therewith.-  1  4,000 

Three- &  four-family  structures  3  36,200 

Three-  &  four-family  structures 
having  stores  &  shops  there¬ 
with - - -  -  —  - 

Five  or  more  family  structures  ...  . —  - 

Hotels,  tourist  cabins,  and  other 

nonhousekeeping  res.  struc.  — - - 


Total. ...  _ 

New  Nonresidential  Structures: 


Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  etc. - 


Public  works  and  utilities - 

Educational  buildings - 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temp,  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc. - 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs. 
AH  other  nonresidential  — . 


Additions,  Alterations  &  Repairs 

To  housekeeping  dwellings - 

To  nonhousekeeping  dwellings  ... 


Total 


.583 

$4,046,786 

_  2 

845,965 

_  11 

455,892 

.  7 

95,600 

.  6 

6,290 

.  63 

28,100 

.  8 

94,500 

.  3 

1,489,202 

.  13 

250,000 

2 

225,400 

.  i 

300,559 

.  6 

7,620 

33 

410.803 

.  20 

51,530 

.175 

$4,261,461 

.357 

314,465 

.  14 

102,160 

.  98 

345,938 

469 

$  762,563 

TOTAL  ALL  ..1,227  $9,070,810 


SUMMARY  OTP  NOVEMBER  1949  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
NOVEMBER  1949 — TOTAL  OF  NOVEMBER  1948  INCLUDED  FOR  COMPARISON 


CITY 

No.  of 

Build¬ 

ings 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost  |  No.  Families 

•N  e »  NonResidential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera- 
and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  oi  All 

Construction  Work 

Nov.  48 

!Nov.  49 

Not.  48  |  Not.  49 

Nov.  48 

Nov.  49  I  Nov.  48 

Nov.  49 

Nov.  48 

Nov.  49 

TOTAL  - - - 

1,227 

58 

50 

187 

24 

122 

22 

* 

47 

28 

92 

8 

19 
105 

13 

20 
* 

78 

16 

50 

38 

* 

$1,662,250|$  4, 046, 786 

324 

703 

$1, 490, 278IS4, 261,4611  $768,365 

$762,563 

$3,920,893 

111,127 

100,300 

889,740 

76,000 

210,999 

13.200 
232,875 

56,100 

105,372 

371,690 

19,000 

36,675 

246,178 

72.200 
53,120 
* 

417,600 

18,600 

48.550 
82,850 

* 

144,500 

32,900 

132,483 

89.550 
359.284 

$9,070,810 

103.  Asheville - -  — 

108.  Burlington - - - 

113.  Charlotte  — . 

117.  Concord..  . 

120.  Durham  _  _ 

123.  Elizabeth  City  — - - 

125.  Fayetteville - - - 

128.  Gastonia - - - 

130.  Goldsboro....  — - - 

133.  Greensboro - 

134.  Greenville . . 

141.  Hickory - - - 

142.  High  Point  _ 

146.  Kinston  . . 

150.  Lexington  . . . . 

162.  New  Bern - - 

99,250 

24,350 

220,500 

33,000 

142,850 

5,000 

196,000 

23,900 

50.000 

141,600 

19,000 

33,300 

47.400 

54.400 
13,700 

178.950 
82,000 

772,025 

99.100 

247.950 

18.500 

569,500 

43,000 

294,165 

52.500 

62.100 
177,100 

82.500 

46.500 

11 

9 

34 

9 

19 

2 

40 

9 

11 

27 

4 

6 

7 

7 

4 

25 

16 

130 

19 

3S 

4 

110 

9 

55 

7 

14 

35 

14 

10 

1,650 

39,725 

612,890 

43,000 

35,450 

900 

24,785 

21,000 

45,600 

18,975 

1,000 

94,413 

14,000 

36,000 

2,290 

925,532 

946,109 

33,000 

60,350 

7,650 

593,850 

93,700 

437,450 

22,000 

600 

564,990 

50,000 

21,175 

10,227 

36,225 

56,350 

.  - 

32,699 

7,300 

12,090 

11,200 

9,772 

211,115 

2,375 

104,365 

3,800 

3,420 

14,709 

3,550 

217,857 

4,000 

72,940 

17,415 

13,000 

26,100 

78,210 

5,600 

42,179 

400 

4,700 

195,949 

1,011,082 

1,935,991 

136,100 

381,240 

43,565 

• 

1,176,350 

162,800 

809,825 

74,500 

68,300 

784,269 

132,900 

72,375 

* 

540,425 

79,100 

262,407 

145,380 

* 

70,725 

67,450 

100,579 

190,153 

629,345 

169.  Raleigh . 

171.  Reidsville _ 

175.  Rocky  Mount  .  . 

177.  Salisbury _ 

180.  Shelby - - - 

128.450 

7,850 

8.000 

72,450 

322,850 

58,800 

125,429 

136,047 

38 

3 

1 

22 

59 

11 

15 

25 

271,200 

10,750 

33,300 

7,950 

191,525 

17,000 

77,978 

900 

17,950 

7,250 

2,450 

26,050 
3,300 
59,000 
S ,  4  3  3 

187.  Statesville  . . — . — 

190.  Thomasville _ _ _ 

196.  Wilmington _ 

197.  Wilson  _ 

198.  Winston-Salem 

14 

17 

82 

36 

101 

18,000 

25.500 

54.000 

66.900 

176,850 

41.700 

62.700 
67,212 

179,750 

333.908 

5 

6 

9 

12 

29 

9 

14 

10 

30 

44 

71,500 

7,000 

62,900 

2,500 

33,790 

29.025 

2,250 

3,020 

173,567 

55,000 

400 

15,583 

20,150 

148,644 

2,500 

30,347 

10,403 

121.870 

No  report  received. 
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ATTEND  SAFETY  INSTITUTE - Shown  above  are  four  of  the  people  who  attended  the  Industrial  Safety  Institute  in  Goldsboro  on 

January  12-13.  Ueft  to  right,  they  are:  State  Eabor  Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  H.  B.  Gaylord,  of  Plymouth,  Safety  Director  for 
the  North  Carolina  Pulp  Company;  Clarence  J.  Hyslup  ol  Elkin,  safety  director  for  Chatham  Manufacturing  Company;  Stanley  Butcher  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  safety  engineer  with  the  Bureau  of  Eabor  Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Eabor.  Messrs.  Gaylord  and  Hyslup  are 
members  of  the  Eabor  Department’s  Manpower  Conservation  Advisory  Board. _ _ 


INSPECTORS  ATTEND  SAFETY  INSTITUTE 


Department  Launches  Accident 
Prevention  Campaign  in  Ply¬ 
wood  and  Veneer  Industry 
Following  Special 
Training  School 

“Accidents  cost  money — more  money 
than  good  business  men  are  willing  to 
pay,”  declared  Commissioner  Forrest  H. 
Shuford  in  opening  a  two-day  training 
institute  for  Labor  Department  safety 
inspectors  in  Goldsboro  on  January  12. 

The  safety  school,  which  was  held  under 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Golds¬ 
boro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  held  to 
familiarize  the  Department’s  16  factory 
inspectors  with  occupational  accident, 
problems  peculiar  to  the  plywood  and 
veneer  industry. 

Immediately  following  the  institute,  the 
Department  launched  a  State-wide  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  drive  in  plywood  and 
veneer  manufacturing  plants — the  third 
industry  to  be  selected  by  the  Depart¬ 


ment’s  Manpower  Conservation  Advisory 
Board  for  a  special  safety  campaign. 

Messrs.  Stanley  Butcher  and  George  D. 
Lloyd  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  safety  engi¬ 
neers  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  conduct¬ 
ed  the  training  school  and  instructed  the 
inspectors  in  the  latest  accident  preven¬ 
tion  methods. 

Present  at  the  safety  institute  besides 
Labor  Department  inspectors  ami  offi¬ 
cials  were  Mayor  Scott  B.  Berkeley  of 
Goldsboro;  James  W.  Butler,  Manager  of 
the  Goldsboro  Chamber  of  Commerce;  D. 
W.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  the  Chamber’s  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Committee;  H.  B.  Gaylord 
of  Plymouth,  safety  director  for  the  North 
Carolina  Pulp  Company  and  a  member  of 
the  Department’s  Advisory  Board;  J.  W. 
Maxfield  of  Goldsboro,  personnel  manager 
of  Atlas  Plywood  Corporation ;  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  several  local  woodworking 
concerns. 

Mayor  Berkeley  welcomed  the  safety 
inspectors  and  guests  to  Goldsboro  in 

a  brief  address. 


Accident  Problem 

Commissioner  Shuford  expressed  his 
appreciation  for  the  “fine  cooperation”  he 
received  from  Goldsboro  industrial  and 
civic  leaders  in  promoting  the  safety  insti¬ 
tute.  Speaking  on  the  subject,  “North 
Carolina  Industry  Meets  Its  Accident 
Problem,”  Mr.  Shuford  said : 

“North  Carolina  has  made  rapid  strides 
ahead  in  many  industrial  activities  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  chief  among  which  are 
production,  industrial  expansion,  labor 
relations  and  accident  prevention.  The 
accident  rate  in  all  North  Carolina  indus¬ 
try  was  reduced  from  15.81  serious  in¬ 
juries  to  workers  on  the  job  for  each 
1,000,000  man-hours  worked  in  1946.  to 
12.85  such  injuries  during  1948.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  1949  reports  indicate  a  continuation 
of  this  trend  in  several  industries.” 

Mr.  Shuford  cited  the  State’s  recent  8.8 
per  cent  reduction  in  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  insurance  rates,  effective  last  October 
1,  as  additional  evidence  of  progress  in 
industrial  safety.  The  reduction  represents 
a  net  annual  saving  of  $900,960  to  policy- 
( Continued  on  page  6) 
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EMPLOYMENT,  HOURS  AND 

Upward  Trend  Continues,  De¬ 
spite  Some  Decreases 

Employment,  earnings  and  hours  work 
in  North  Carolina  factories  increased 
slightly  in  December  for  the  fifth  con¬ 
secutive  month. 

A  net  employment  gain  of  800  during 
December  brought  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  year’s  end  to  400,400 — a  point 
less  than  one  per  cent  below  the  State 
total  for  December  1948. 

Employment  decreases  of  800  in  the 
State’s  non-durable  goods  industries  were 
more  than-  taken  care  of  by  increases  of 
1,600  in  the  durable  goods  group. 

Textile  mill  employment  was  up  000 


Labor  and  Industry 

Issued  Each  Month  by  the 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- - PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


November,  1949  Compared  with  December,  1949 


INDUSTRY 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average  Per 

Hourly  Cent 

Earnings  Change 

Average  Per 
Hrs.  Per  Cent 
Week  Change 

All  Manufacturing*... _ _ 

$42.37 

+ 

1.1 

105.7 

+ 

0.7 

40.1 

+ 

0.5 

Durable  Goods  _ 

..  39.8S 

+ 

2.3 

92.9 

+ 

1.5 

42.9 

+ 

0.7 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

43.13 

+ 

0.9 

109.9 

+ 

0.5 

39.2 

+ 

0.3 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  . . . 

..  52.03 

+ 

0.4 

127.6 

+ 

3.7 

40.8 

3.1 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

..  50.37 

+  12.4 

116.0 

+ 

7.7 

43.4 

+ 

4.3 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  ... 

..  47.45 

+ 

3.1 

113.9 

t 

0.4 

41.7 

+ 

2.7 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

36.01 

+ 

1.0 

84.2 

+ 

1.8 

42.8 

0.7 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

.  36.41 

+ 

0.9 

84.4 

+ 

1.7 

43.1 

— 

0.7 

Millwork,  Plywood,  Etc.  . . . 

39.45 

+ 

3.0 

84.2 

+ 

0.6 

46.9 

+ 

2.6 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

35.09 

+ 

4.9 

81.0 

+ 

4.5 

43.3 

+ 

0.2 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prod. 

41.83 

+ 

3.3 

95.5 

+ 

0.8 

43.8 

+ 

2.6 

Furniture,  Matt.  &  Bedspg.  . 

41.81 

+ 

3.3 

95.6 

+ 

0.8 

43.8 

+ 

2.6 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products 

37.40 

+ 

0.2 

90.0 

0.5 

41.6 

+ 

0.5 

Other  Durable  Goodsf _ 

4S.97 

+ 

1.1 

119.1 

+ 

0.2 

41.1 

+ 

1.0 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products 

43.55 

+ 

0.3 

111.8 

_ 

0.2 

38.9 

+ 

0.3 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  . . 

39.66 

+ 

1.8 

102.5 

0.4 

38.7 

+ 

1.3 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

46.99 

+ 

0.6 

117.5 

0.3 

40.0 

+ 

1.0 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ 

41.74 

1.1 

112.3 

no  chg. 

37.2 

1.1 

FF  Hosiery  _ 

.  51.08 

— 

3.7 

135.2 

+ 

0.4 

37.8 

_ 

4.1 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

34.98 

— 

1.0 

94.6 

0.1 

37.0 

_ 

0.8 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

32.84 

— 

2.0 

84.9 

+ 

2.0 

38.7 

4.0 

Men's  &  Boy’s  Garments  .. . 

28.67 

— 

2.6 

81.2 

+ 

1.5 

35.3 

4  1 

Food  &  Kindred  Products 

.  35.06 

— 

0.9 

83.3 

+ 

0.4 

42.1 

1  2 

Bakery  Products  ... 

.  37.85 

+ 

3.9 

88.9 

+ 

1.4 

42.6 

4- 

2.4 

Beverage  Products  . 

36.37 

+ 

0.7 

76.8 

+ 

0.3 

47.4 

4- 

04 

Tobacco  Manufactures 

41.98 

+ 

6.9 

109.5 

+ 

4.4 

38.3 

+ 

2  4 

Cigarettes  . . . . 

48.32 

+ 

0.7 

127.3 

+ 

3.7 

38.0 

2  8 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants.. 

35.23 

+14.9 

90.5 

+ 

6.0 

38.9 

4- 

8  4 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  . 

62.50 

+ 

3.3 

129.8 

+ 

0.6 

44.7 

i 

2  5 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills 

70.01 

+ 

3.4 

154.5 

+ 

0.5 

45  3 

\ 

3  0 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Products 

59.54 

+ 

5.4 

146.7 

4- 

1.8 

40  6 

~r 

3  G 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  . . 

42.32 

0.6 

102.8 

4- 

0  8 

41  0 

T“ 

q  Q 

Other  Nondurable  Goods! 

N  onmanufacturing** 

39.58 

+ 

0.2 

98.3 

+ 

0.1 

40.3 

+ 

0.2 

Total  . . . 

Retail  _ 

Wholesale  .. 

Laundries  &  Drv  Cleaning 
Nonmetallic  Mining  &  Quarries 

26.19 
.  51.89 
.  25.52 
39.73 

+ 

+ 

4.5 

6.7 

1.8 

2.5 

1.5 

89.1 

72.2 
116.6 

59.0 

95.0 

+ 

4- 

2.9 

5.4 
0.9 
1.7 

3.5 

39.7 

36.3 

44.5 

43.2 

41  8 

+ 

1.5 

1.4 

0.9 

0.7 

1  9 

Transportation,  Communication 

And  Other  Public  Utilities _  48.38 

Hotels  _  _  20.41 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage  55.46 

+ 

0.6 

1.2 

3.1 

117.9 

43.0 

no 

+  0.2  41.0 

+  0.5  46.0 

hours  reported 

— 

0.7 

1.1 

t  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery  ;  and  instruments - - 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  Drodnct^®  ,;^  „ 

industries.  uuer  products ,  and  miscellaneous  manufacture 

X  Less  than  0.1%. 

•  Data  for  manufacturing  industries  are  weighted  averot?-^  riota  #  - 

tries  represent  unweighted  averages.  K  averages.  Data  for  nonmanufacturing  indui 


EARNINGS  INCREASE  AMIN 

above  tlie  November  level.  Yarn  and  thread 
mills,  which  gained  700  workers  in  De¬ 
cember,  showed  the  largest  increase  among 
the  textile  industries.  Employment  in  knit¬ 
ting  mills  dropped  500.  while  broad  woven 
fabrics  showed  no  change. 

Household  furniture  factories  reported 
a  gain  of  200  workers  during  December. 

A  seasonal  drop  of  900  in  tobacco  stem- 
meries  and  redrying  plants  accounted  for 
most  of  a  1,000  employment  decrease  in  the 
tobacco  industry.  Employment  in  cigarette 
plants  was  down  100. 

Most  branches  of  the  lumber  and  timber 
products  industry  showed  employment  in¬ 
creases  during  December  as  the  demand 
for  lumber  continued  high.  Sawmills  and 
planing  mills  took  on  600  additional 
workers. 

Other  industries  showing  employment 
gains  during  December  were :  primary 
metals,  up  600 ;  stone,  clay  and  glass  pro¬ 
ducts,  up  100 ;  apparel,  up  100 ;  leather  and 
rubber  products,  up  100. 

Decreases  were  reported  by :  chemicals, 
down  200 ;  bakery  products,  down  100 ; 
paper  and  allied  products,  down  100. 

Textile  mill  employment,  which  totaled 
219,800  during  December,  accounted  for 
nearly  55  per  cent  of  all  the  State’s  factory 
employment. 

Hours  Worked 

The  State’s  400,400  factory  workers  in 
December  worked  an  average  workweek 
of  40.1  hours,  or  0.5  per  cent  more  than 
the  39.9  hours  which  they  averaged  during 
November. 

The  workweek  ranged  from  a  high  of 
47.4  hours  in  beverage  plants  to  a  low 
of  35.3  in  men’s  and  boy’s  garments.  The 
textile  industry  averaged  38.9  hours  ;  furni¬ 
ture  factories.  43.8  hours ;  tobacco  manu¬ 
facturing,  38.3  hours ;  lumber  and  timber 
products,  42.8  hours. 

Nineteen  industry  groups  reported  in¬ 
creased  working  hours  during  the  month. 
Eleven  groups  reported  decreases. 

Worker  Earnings 

North  Carolina’s  average  factory  work¬ 
er  received  $42.37  for  his  40.1  hours  of 
work  per  week  during  December.  His 
gross  earnings  averaged  105.7  cents  an 
hour  and  were  fractionally  higher  than  in 
the  previous  month. 

Weekly  earnings  ranged  from  a  high  of 
$70.01  in  pulp,  paper  and  paperboard  mills 
to  a  low  of  $28.67  in  the  manufacture  of 
men’s  and  boy’s  garments. 

Hourly  wages  averaged  111.8  cents  In 
textiles.  127.3  in  cigarette  factories,  95.5 
cents  in  furniture  plants,  and  84.2  cents 
in  lumber  and  timber  products. 

Hourly  earnings  for  all  factories  were 
up  0.7  per  cent  in  December.  Combined 
with  the  0.5  per  cent  increase  in  the  aver¬ 
age  workweek,  this  resulted  in  a  1.1  per 
cent  rise  in  average  weekly  earnings  o.ver 
the  month. 

Nonniamifacturing  Industries 

The  December  picture  of  hours  and 
wages  in  retail,  wholesale  and  service 
trades,  and  in  other  nonmanufncturing  in¬ 
dustries,  was  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
reports  from  factories. 

The  nonmanufacturing  workweek  was 
down  1.5  per  cent  to  an  average  of  39.7 
hours.  Hourly  earnings  were  down  2.9 
per  cent,  averaging  89.1  cents.  Weekly 
earnings,  which  averaged  $35.39,  dropped 
4.5  per  cent.  A  large  factor  in  these  de- 
( Continued  on  page  8) 
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AMENDMENTS  TO 

Changes  in  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  Will  Have  Varied  Effects 
Upon  Workers  and 
Employers  in  State 

Seventy-five  cents  an  hour — at  least 
$30  for  a  40-hour  workweek,  with  time-and- 
half  pay  after  40  hours — became  the  law 
of  the  land  on  January  25  for  workers  in 
interstate  industries. 

The  new  minimum  under  the  amended 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law,,  which 
amounts  to  exactly  three  times  as  many 
copper  pennies  as  the  25-cents  minimum 
set  by  law  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  beginning  in 
1938,  shows  what  has  happened  to  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  America  during  the  last 
11  years. 

It  shows  also  what  has  happened  in  the 
mind  of  the  body  politic  which,  in  large 
part,  now  is  sold  on  the  propositions,  (1) 
that  prosperity  depends  upon  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  mass  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  people  who  consume  the 
products  of  industry,  and  (2)  that  a  de¬ 
cent,  minimum  level  of  earnings  should  be 
guaranteed  to  all  Americans  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  for  them. 

Interstate  Only 

The  Candlestick  Maker  is  covered  by 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  if  his  candle¬ 
sticks  move  across  state  lines.  The  Butcher 
and  Baker  have  no  such  protection,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  they  happen  to  work  for  a 
very  big  outfit  which  sells  in  several 
states. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Law  generally  does 
not  cover  workers  in  local  retail  and  serv¬ 
ice  businesses,  such  as  clothing,  grocery, 
hardware,  variety,  department  and  drug 
stores  ;  laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants  : 
soda  shops,  restaurants,  hotels,  barber 
shops,  service  stations  and  the  like. 

Mistaken  Idea 

“Many  employees  of  local  service  and 
retail  establishments  in  North  Carolina 
have  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  new  75- 
cents  an  hour  federal  minimum  wage 
and  the  overtime  pay  requirements  apply 
to  them,”  says  Commissioner  Forrest  LI. 
Shuford,  who  administers  the  Wage-Hour 
Law  in  this  State  under  a  special  agree¬ 
ment  with  tin*  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
“The  State  Department  of  labor  contin¬ 
ually  receives  letters  from  these  folks 
who  wonder  why  something  is  not  done 
about  bringing  their  wages  up  to  75  cents 
an  hour  and  paying  them  time-and-a-half 
for  overtime.” 

Neither  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
nor  any  other  government  agency,  State 
or  Federal,  has  the  authority  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  this  type  of  complaint,  Com¬ 
missioner  Shuford  points  out.  The  reason 
is  that  there  is  no  law  in  North  Carolina 
setting  minimum  wage  or  overtime  pay 
standards  for  workers  in  local  service 
and  retail  business.  North  Carolina  does 
not  have  a  minimum  wage  law  to  cover 
this  type  of  worker. 

Coverage 

The  amended  Federal  Law,  which  the 
State  Labor  Department  enforces  in  North 
Carolina,  covers  only  those  workers  who 
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(1)  are  in  interstate  commerce,  (2)  pro¬ 
duce  goods  for  interstate  commerce,  or  (3) 
do  work  which  is  closely  related  or  direct¬ 
ly  essential  to  the  production  of  goods  for 
interstate  commerce. 

There  are  nearly  500,000  of  these  cover¬ 
ed  workers  in  North  Carolina  who  work 
in  all  types  of  manufacturing  industries, 
in  wholesale  business,  mining,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication  activities,  and  in 
construction,  public  utilities  and  other 
industries.  With  rare  exceptions,  nearly 
all  of  them  now  are  entitled  by  law  to 
receive  at  least  the  new  75-eents  minimum 
wage  and  time-and-a-half  for  overtime 
after  40  hours  a  week. 

At  least  65,000  of  these  folks,  who  have 
been  making  less  than  75  cents  an  hour, 
received  a  pay  increase  last  month. 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that 
the  pay  increases  brought  about  by  the 
new  wage  floor  will  add  a  minimum  of 
about  $300,000  to  gross  weekly  payrolls 
in  North  Carolina,  and  an  average  of 
about  $5  a  week  to  the  paychecks  of  these 
65.000  workers. 

In  the  entire  nation,  according  to  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  Maurice  .1.  Tobin,  about 
1,500,000  of  the  22  million  covered  workers 
will  receive  pay  increases  as  result  of  the 
75-cents  minimum. 

Subinininiuni  Rates 

The  amended  Wage-Hour  Law  continues 
in  effect  the  former  provision  that  sub¬ 
minimum  rates  may  he  paid  to  learners, 
apprentices  and  handicapped  workers — 
but  only  if  a  special  certificate  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  employer  as  required  by  reg¬ 
ulations  set  by  Wage-Hour  Administra¬ 
tor  William  R'.  McComb.  Such  certificates 
may  be  issued  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  prevent  curtailment  of  employment 
opportunities. 

Apprentice  wage  rates  and  schedules 
contained  in  apprenticeship  agreements 
which  were  approved  and  registered  with 
the  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training 
of  the  State  Labor  Department  prior  to 
January  25,  1950.  remain  in  effect.  No 
new  application  need  be  filed  in  these 
cases. 

Overtime 

The  amended  Wage-Hour  Law  will  con¬ 
tinue,  in  general,  to  require  the  payment 
of  one  and  one-half  times  the  employee’s 
regular  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked 
over  40  per  week.  However,  the  amend¬ 
ments  provide  for  the  first  time  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  “regular  rate”  and  explain 
what  constitutes  true  overtime  pay.  These 
new  sections  of  the  law  are  expected  to 
clear  up  many  overtime  problems  and 
relieve  many  headaches,  both  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  among  the  representatives  of 
labor  and  management. 

Excluded  from  the  “regular  rate”  now 
are  such  payments  as  gifts  not  dependent 
upon  hours  worked,  production  or  effi¬ 
ciency  ;  gifts  for  Christmas  or  other 
special  occasions;  vacation  pay,  sick  pay. 
holiday  pay,  certain  types  of  bonuses,  and 
other  payments  not  made  as  compensation 
for  hours  worked. 

The  amendments  also  establish  alterna¬ 
tive  methods  for  figuring  the  amount  of 
overtime  pay  due  employees  working  on 
piece  rates,  making  it  easier  to  arrive  at 
the  correct  amount  of  pay  for  these 
workers. 


Child  Labor 

The  Wage-Hour  Law’s  child  labor  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  strengthened,  so  that 
all  children  employed  by  firms  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  interstate  commerce  now  are  pro¬ 
tected.  The  child  labor  amendments  permit 
children  to  work  in  farm  jobs  only  outside 
of  school  hours  prevailing  in  the  school 
district  where  they  live.  However,  this 
same  amendment  exempts  newspaper  car¬ 
riers  from  the  child  labor,  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  sections  of  the  law. 

The  child  labor  provisions  set  a  mini¬ 
mum  age  of  16  years  for  general  employ¬ 
ment  and  18  for  certain  hazardous  jobs. 
The  amendments  give  children  in  agri¬ 
cultural  areas  the  same  protection  against 
employment  which  competes  with  school¬ 
ing  as  city  children  have  had  since  the 
law  was  passed  in  1938. 

Back  Wages 

Two  new  methods  for  recovering  earned 
but  unpaid  minimum  and  overtime  wages 
are  provided  by  the  amendments.  One  of 
these  permits  the  Wage-Hour  Administra¬ 
tor  to  supervise  the  payment  of  back 
wages.  The  other  gives  the  Administrator 
authority — at  the  request  of  the  employee 
— to  bring  suit  for  collection  of  back  wages 
owed  under  the  law.  By  consenting  to  such 
an  action,  however,  the  employee  waives 
his  statutory  right  to  sue  independently  or 
to  collect  “liquidated  damages”  in  addition 
to  his  back  pay. 

Exemptions 

The  amendments  make  some  changes  in 
the  exemptions  formerly  provided  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  create  several 
new  ones. 

One  of  these,  which  will  affect  several 
thousand  North  Carolina  workers,  exempts 
from  wage  ami  hour  coverage  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  forestry  or  logging  operations  in 
which  not  more  than  12  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  same  employer.  This  ex¬ 
emption  not  apply  to  sawmill  workers, 
who  continue  to  be  covered  by  the  law. 

Exemption  “Tests” 

Another  amendment  sets  up  three  new 
“tests,”  based  upon  dollar  volume  of  sales, 
which  determine  whether  a  business  may 
be  exempt  from  the  Wage-Hour  Law  as  a 
“retail  or  service”  establishment.  These 
tests  are:  (1)  More  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  establishment’s  annual  dollar  volume 
of  sales  (either  of  goods  or  services)  must 
be  made  in  the  State  where  the  establish¬ 
ment  is  located.  (2)  Not  less  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
must  not  be  for  resale.  (3)  At  least  75 
per  cent  of  the  establishment’s  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  must  be  recognized  in  the 
particular  industry  as  retail  sales.  An 
establishment  which  meets  these  three 
tests  is  exempt  from  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  requirements  as  a  “retail  or 
service”  business. 

Other  businesses  such  as  small  bakeries 
and  candy  kitchens  which  meet  the  three 
retail  or  service  industry  tests,  but  which 
make  or  process  the  goods  which  they  sell 
on  the  premises,  are  exempt  from  the  "wage 
and  hour  provisions  provided  at  least  85 
per  cent  of  the  goods  they  make  or  process 
are  sold  in  the  state  where  the  establish¬ 
ment  is  located. 
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SAFETY  CAMPAIGNS  PAY 

By  Clarence  <T.  Hyship 

Safety  Director 

Chatham  Manufacturing  Company 

(Editor's  note :  The  following  is  the 
complete  text  of  an  address  which  Mr. 
Eyslup  delivered  at  the  opening  sessions 
of  the  Industrial  Safety  Institute  in  Golds¬ 
boro  on  January  12.  Mr.  Hyslup  is  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Periodic  Safety  Drives  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Department's  Manpower 
Conservation  Advisory  Board.) 

*  *  * 

The  special  safety  drive  which  will 
begin  this  month  in  the  plywood  2nd 
veneer  manufacturing  industry  is  a  part 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor’s  program  for  the  conservation  of 
manpower  in  North  Carolina  industry. 

This  program  is  an  outgrowth  of  a 
similar  effort  which  was  made  during 
World  War  II  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
on-the-job  accidents  in  wartime  industries. 
One  of  the  most  successful  phases  of  the 
wartime  program  was  the  promotion  of 
periodic  safety  drives  in  industries  having 
high  accident  frequency  and  severity  rates. 

When  this  program  was  developed  in 
North  Carolina  during  1946,  the  idea  of 
special  safety  drives  was  retained.  In  the 
years  since  the  war — as  during  the  war — 
the  usefulness  of  this  idea  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  repeatedly. 

Our  first  special  safety  drive  was  started 
in  the  State’s  brick  and  tile  industry  in 
1947.  The  second  drive  was  started  in  the 
wood  furniture  industry  in  1948.  Our  third 
drive  will  be  this  one :  a  special  campaign 
in  the  State’s  plywood  and  veneer  industry. 

First  Drive 

A  brief  review  of  the  previous  drives 
shows  that  the  brick  and  tile  industry 
was  chosen  for  the  first  industry-wide 
safety  campaign  because  of  its  exceedingly 
high  accident  rate — 39.49  lost-time  acci¬ 
dents  for  each  1,000,000  man-hours  worked. 
This  industry  also  was  small  enough  to 
be  used  as  a  model  for  future  drives.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  difficult  industry 
in  which  to  start  an  accident  prevention 
program.  Very  little  had  been  done  in  acci¬ 
dent  prevention,  of  course,  prior  to  the 
drive,  and  many  of  the  plants  showed  very 
little  desire  to  establish  programs  in  their 
establishments. 

However,  as  a  result  of  some  splendid 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  fine  cooperation  from  the  Brick 
and  Tile  Service.  Inc.,  and  eventually  from 
all  of  the  participating  plants,  substantial 
reductions  in  on-the-job  accidents  were 
made.  In  1946  the  frequency  rate  for  the 
industry  was  39.49.  In  1947,  following  a 
year’s  work  with  the  special  safety  drive, 
the  rate  was  down  to  35.77.  In  1948  the 
rate  for  the  industry  was  29.90 — a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  36  uer  cent  below  the  base  year  of 
1946. 

Second  Drive 

Results  from  the  wood  furniture  indus¬ 
try  are  equally  pleasing.  This  industry 
is  very  extensive ;  in  fact,  the  value  of 
the  furniture  produced  in  North  Carolina 
factories  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
state.  Our  State’s  furniture  industry  is 
composed  of  more  than  250  factories  which 
employ  more  than  25,000  workers. 
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Prior  to  the  safety  drive  in  this  indus¬ 
try,  the  State’s  furniture  plants  had  in 
1947  an  accident  rate  of  22.32.  At  the  end 
of  1948  the  rate  was  15.80.  Results  from 
the  first  six  months  of  1949  show  the  rate 
of  the  plants  to  be  12.71.  This  is  the  loivest 
rate  on  record  for  the  North  Carolina 
furniture  industry. 

As  in  the  brick  and  tile  drive,  excellent 
cooperation  was  received  from  the  wood 
furniture  industry.  The  Southern  Furni¬ 
ture  Manufacturers’  Association,  as  well 
as  the  individual  factories,  cooperated  fully 
in  all  phases  of  the  drive.  As  Commissioner 
Shuford  said,  this  special  safety  drive  is 
a  splendid  example  of  what  an  industry 
can  do  about  its  accident  problem. 

Third  Drive 

You  naturally  will  be  interested  in  why 
our  Committee  on  Periodic  Safety  Drives 
chose  the  plywood  and  veneer  industry  for 
our  next  special  campaign.  The  reasons 
are  not  far  to  seek.  A  study  of  the  accident 
records  for  the  plywood  and  veneer  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  last  four  fiscal  years  shows 
that  the  North  Carolina  plants  have  nad 
more  than  5,000  reported  accidents.  Some 
1.200  of  these  resulted  in  time  being  lost 
by  workers.  These  1,200  accidents  caused 
a  loss  of  43,192  man-days  of  production. 
The  direct  cost  of  accidents  during  these 
four  years  was  $356,865.  The  estimated 
total  cost  of  these  accidents,  direct  and 
indirect,  is  $1,500,000.  All  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  indicates  a  need  for  accident  preven¬ 
tion  work  in  the  industry.  However,  the 
deciding  point  which  caused  our  committee 
to  select  this  industry  for  the  next  special 
safety  drive  was  the  extremely  high  acci¬ 
dent  frequency  rate,  which  averaged  33.74 
during  the  last  three  years,  aird  the  11 
fatalities  in  the  industry  since  1944. 

Survey 

Before  starting  the  safety  drive  in  ply¬ 
wood  and  veneer  plants,  it  was  necessary 
first  to  make  a  survey  of  the  accident  his¬ 
tory  of  this  industry  and  to  prepare  ma¬ 
terials  in  accordance  with  this  survey. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  many  individu¬ 
al  plants,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  this  industry  was 
surveyed  and  safety  materials  have  been 
prepared  for  use  in  plywood  and  veneer 
plants.  This  material,  which  includes  ten 
bulletins  dealing  with  the  various  phases 
of  plant  safety  and  accident  hazards,  will 
be  used  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  in  connection  with  their 
visits  to  the  plants  and  will  be  distributed 
monthly  during  the  drive  to  key  personnel 
in  the  participating  plants. 

This  training  school,  which  is  to  afford 
specialized  training  for  the  factory  in¬ 
spectors  prior  to  their  visits  to  the  plywood 
and  veneer  establishments,  should  be  as 
successful  as  the  similar  training  schools 
held  in  preparation  for  the  previous  in¬ 
dustry  drives.  From  all  current  indica¬ 
tions,  I  believe  that  we  will  receive  the 
same  spirit  of  cooperation  from  the  ply¬ 
wood  and  veneer  plants  which  has  been 
the  keystone  of  the  success  of  our  other 
safety  campaigns. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  712  inspections  were  made 
during  December  in  North  Carolina  manu¬ 
facturing,  mercantile  and  service  estab¬ 
lishments  to  check  up  on  compliance  with 
the  State  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations. 

The  inspected  establishments  employed 
26,302  workers. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  682 
infractions  of  the  laws  and  regulations, 
including  some  serious  violations  and  a 
great  many  minor  ones  caused  by  misun¬ 
derstanding,  ignorance  or  carelessness  in 
observing  the  laws  and  regulations. 

Compliance  with  previous  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  was  noted  in  507  instances. 
Violations  exceeded  compliances  during 
December. 

The  violations  and  compliances  reported 
were  as  follows : 

Viola-  Compli- 


tions 

ances 

Hour  Law.. _ _ 

.....  20 

16 

Time  Records _ 

...  15 

17 

Child  Labor _ 

....  140 

121 

Drinking  Water 
Facilities  _ 

22 

10 

Sanitation  _ 

.....  91 

54 

Seats  _ 

.....  0 

0 

Safety  _ 

.....  202 

155 

First  Aid _ 

....  24 

13 

Other _  _ 

....  168 

121 

Total  _  - . ..._  712  507 

Six  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the 
General  Statutes,  including  the  Maximum 
Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law.  were 
investigated  by  the  inspectors  during  De¬ 
cember.  Violations  were  found  in  four 
cases  and  compliance  was  promised.  No 
violations  were  found  in  two  cases.  Two 
additional  complaint  investigations  re¬ 
vealed  safety  and  health  violations  which 
were  corrected. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

Nine  industrial  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Department  of  Labor’s  pay¬ 
roll  inspectors  during  December  to  de¬ 
termine  compliance  with  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Violations  of  the  overtime  and  record¬ 
keeping  provisions  of  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law  were  found  in  eight  of  the 
nine  inspected  establishments,  as  follows : 

Type  of  Number  of 

Violation  Establishments 

Overtime  _ _ _  4 

Records  _ _  _  7 

No  violations  of  the  minimum  wage  or 
child  labor  provisions  were  found  in  any 
of  the  nine  establishments. 

A  total  of  $6,790.29  in  back  wages  due 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  paid  during  December 
to  94  employees  by  13  establishments.  The 
payments  represented  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  amounts  which  the  employees 
had  received  as  wages  and  the  minimum 
amounts  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
the  law. 

They  were  made  as  the  result  of  payroll 
inspections  which  disclosed  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  violations. 
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CITY 

Expenditures 

lor 

Residential 

Building 

Family 

Dwelling 

Units 

Provided 

Expenditures 

for 

Nonresidential 

Building 

Expenditures 

for 

Additions, 

Alterations, 

Repairs 

Total 

Expenditures 
for  all 
Building 

STATE  TOTALS 

. . $63,278,209 

12,731 

$44,455,422 

$15,033,481 

$123,035,112 

Ahoskie - 

_ .  $  256,900 

42 

$  81,435 

$  60,880 

$  399,215 

Albemarle  _ _ 

. . .  576,600 

112 

1,208,074 

191,175 

1,975,849 

Asheboro  - 

.  .......  .  404,450 

80 

137,225 

146,880 

688,555 

Asheville  - - 

_  3,744,944 

664 

157,136 

424,925 

4,327,005 

Black  Mountain 

35,500 

6 

57,900 

1,000 

94,400 

Blowing  Rock - 

50,100 

29 

63,800 

11,150 

125,050 

Boone  - 

_  313,500 

48 

253,000 

8,500 

575,000 

Brevard  . 

88,127 

25 

117,500 

47,045 

252,672 

Burgaw 
Burlington  - 
Burnsville  _ 

Canton  _ 

Cary  - 

Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte  _ 

Cherryville 

Clinton  _ 

Columbia  - 

Concord  _ 

Conover  _ 

Dunn  _ 

Durham  _ 

Edenton 


Elizabeth  City 

Ellerbee  - 

Elm  City  - 

Farmville 


Fayetteville  - 

Forest  City  - 

Fuquay  Springs 

Gastonia  _ _ 

Gibsonville  _ 

Graham  _ 

Granite  Falls  — 

Goldsboro  - 

Greensboro  — 

Greenville  _ 

Hamlet  . . 

Henderson  - 

Hendersonville  . 

Hickory  _ 

High  Point  - 

Hillsboro _  . 

Kenly 


Kings  Mountain  .. 

Kinston  - - 

Laurinburg  - 

Lenoir  _ 

Lexington  _ 

Lincolnton  _ 

Lumberton  - 

Madison  _ — 

Marion  _ 

Mocksville  - 

Monroe  _ * - 

Mooresville  _ 

Morganton _ L— 

Mount  Airy  - 

Murphy  _ ... 

New  Bern  _ 

North  Wilkesboro 

Oxford  _ 

Raleigh  - 

Reidsville  _ 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Robbins  - 

Rockingham  .... . 

Rocky  Mount 

Roseboro  _ 

Rose  Hill  _ 

Roxboro  - 

Salisbury  - 

Sanford  . — 

Selma _ 

Shelby  _ 

Siler  City  _ 

Smithfield  . . 

Southern  Pines 

Southport _ - 

Spencer  _ 

Spindale  _ 

Statesville  _ 

Thomasville  .... 

Troy  _ _ 

Tryon  - 

Wake  Forest 

Warrenton  . . 

Washington  _ 

Waynesville  _ 

West  Jefferson  — 
Wiliiamston  _ 
Wilmington 

Wilson  _ 

Windsor  _ 

Winston-Salem 
Winton  


1,594,785 

43,100 

107,620 

76.500 

192.700 
15,046,125 

58.600 

"637500 

565.100 

88,400 

345.250 
3,281,868 

195,124 

294,150 

10,000 

6,000 

122.250 

1,858,950 

90.600 

10.500 
1,113,000 

116.650 

48.000 

744.300 
4,710,611 

592,950 

59.500 
21,390 

104,141 

551,375 

1,724,236 

34,000 

25,550 

145.500 

830.250 
197,282 
374,050 
500,050 

329.650 

692.200 
113,000 

65,000 

386,738 

284.200 

241,750 
285,860 

26.500 
.  430,455 

95,140 

195,640 

5,005,510 

590.200 

246.500 
34,000 

1  44,200 
1,147,461 
17,000 
31,000 

178.300 
1,073,692 

349.100 
33,000 

167,000 

114.500 

158.700 

185.300 

59.600 

67,850 

60,200 

554.200 

297.650 

14.700 

61.700 
115,410 

43,130 

258,550 

179,800 

3,500 

280,900 

968,823 

1,157,400 

17,000 

5,122,120 


292 

9 

23 
14 
20 

3,338 

13 

"’6 

107 

12 

92 

493 

38 

65 

4 
3 

19 
552 

37 

2 

214 

20 

7 
144 

1,116 

73 

17 

3 

21 

128 

326 

5 

8 
56 

143 

46 
52 

119 

47 
128 

22 

13 

101 

43 

41 

44 
9 

82 
22 
50 
1,003 
1 1  2 

48 
7 

32 

153 

4 

36 

187 

91 

11 

46 
27 

42 

47 
19 
12 
16 

115 

82 

5 

10 

24 

6 
52 
36 

1 

54 

109 

206 

2 

890 


3,610,063 

6,575 

230,380 


134,550 

6,082,053 

12,000 


551,700 

34,500 

344,910 

1,173,077 

226,000 

240,690 


154,125 

795,950 

13.400 

68,700 

1,103,400 

70,075 

218^000 

411,319 

4,516,935 

53,850 

9,500 

800 

474,035 

308,380 

1,901,832 

170.400 
375 

45,150 

283,845 

1,209,200 

1,019,500 

359,415 

62,715 

665,670 

1,300 

""  175^700 
106,315 
23,000 

117,500 
57,365 

20.400 
500,035 

34,200 

135,120 

3,804,249 

631.400 
256,050 

20,800 

285,300 

351,638 

15,000 

37,475 

300,000 

140,560 

31.500 
156,405 

43,000 

1,114,150 

219,000 

9,100 

10,000 

4,875 

846,145 

108,550 

2,000 

57.500 
75,350 

200 

87.250 

77,825 

91.500 

166,900 
915,271 
794,974 


247,245 

300 

29,682 

42,000 

2,192,338 

6,500 


103,000 

57,362 

1,219,159 

89,025 

60,200 


25,025 

282,083 

800 

4927660 

20,600 


303,823 

1,670,689 


20,980 

570,834 

1,448,949 

3,100 

21,450 

95,243 

34,500 

23,000 

221,400 

183,550 

31,150 


130,000 

113,793 

17.950 

12,550 
84,695 

103,257 

17,298 

38,300 

150,265 

26,150 

89.950 

17.725 

418,402 


3.500 
262,555 

5.500 

14,975 
9,000 
150,127 
8,100 
1  0,450 

765 

83,000 

64,750 

17,000 

2,150 

2,300 

12,500 

8.500 

64,240 

549,881 

192,028 


990,930 


1,931,683 


6,500 
5,452,093 
49,975 
367,682 

76.500 

369,250 

23,320,516 

77,100 

65,000 

63.500 

1,219,800 

122,900 

747,522 

8,674,104 

510.149 
595,040 

10,000 

6,000 

301.400 
2,936,983 

104.800 

79,200 

2,708,400 

207,325 

134.500 
266,000 

1,459,442 

10,898,235 

626.800 
69,000 
22,190 

599,156 

1,430,589 

5,075,016 

207.500 
25,925 

212,100 

1,209,338 

1,440,982 

1,416,550 

1,080,865 

575,915 

1,389,020 

114.300 
62,000 

370,700 

606,846 

325.150 

371,800 
427,920 

46,900 

1,033,747 

146,638 

369,060 

8,960,015 

1,247,750 

592.500 

54,800 

477,225 
1,917,504 
32,000 
31,000 
219,275 
1,636,707 
495,160 

64,500 

338,380 
1  66,500 
1,422,977 

412.400 

79,150 

77,850 
65,840 

1.483,345 

470,950 

16,700 
1  36,200 
192,910 
45,630 

358.300 
266,1  25 

95,000 

512,040 

2,433,957 

2,144,402 

17,000 

8,044,733 

2,600 


Building  construction  valued  at  $123,- 
035,112  was  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  by  96  North  Carolina  cities  and 
towns  last  year. 

The  1949  building  figure  was  nearly 
$25,000,000  higher  than  the  reported  1948 
State  total,  setting  an  all-time  record  both 
in  volume  and  dollar  value  of  new  con¬ 
struction. 

Housing  of  all  types  authorized  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $63,278,209.  Com¬ 
mercial  and  other  nonresidential  construc¬ 
tion  amounted  to  $44,455,422.  Additions, 
alterations  and  repairs  to  both  residential 
and  nonresidential  types  of  buildings  total¬ 
ed  $15,033,481. 

Housing 

A  total  of  12.731  new  family  dwelling 
units  (houses  and  apartments)  were  built 
or  authorized  by  municipal  building  in¬ 
spectors  during  1949.  These  included  7,987 
private,  single-family  residences ;  434  du¬ 
plexes  ;  50  single  or  duplex  dwellings  built 
in  conjunction  with  shops :  300  three  and 
four-family  apartment  buildings :  324  five 
or  more-family  apartment  buildings ;  44 
tourist  cabins :  one  hotel ;  and  five  un¬ 
classified  dwellings. 

Nonresidential 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  last 
year  included  746  stores  and  other  mer¬ 
cantile  buildings.  176  factories  and  work¬ 
shops.  44  amusement  places.  119  churches. 
97  commercial  garages.  855  private  ga¬ 
rages,  107  service  stations,  40  institutional 
buildings  117  office  and  batil^  buildings, 
17  public  utility  buildings,  seven  public 
buildings.  59  educational  buildings,  238 
temporary  buildings,  and  202  unclassified 
structures. 

Additions  and  Repairs 

Of  the  $15,033,481  spent  for  addition, 
alteration  and  repair  jobs  during  the  year. 
.$9  279,973  was  for  work  on  commercial 
and  other  nonresidential  buildings  and 
$5,753,508  was  for  work  on  dwellings. 

A  total  of  19.507  building  permits  of  all 
types  were  issued  by  building  inspectors 
during  the  year.  They  included  9,145  per¬ 
mits  for  residential  construction.  2,824  for 
nonresidential  building  and  7.514  for  addi¬ 
tions.  alterations  and  repair  jobs  to  both 
types. 

The  average  single-family  dwelling  built 
in  the  96  cities  and  towns  during  1949 
cost  $5,677  to  build,  according  to  the  esti¬ 
mates  reported  by  the  building  inspectors. 

Over  $1,000,000 

8100,725.734  of  the  1949  building  total 
was  reported  by  26  North  Carolina  cities 
of  more  than  10.000  population. 

Twenty-seven  cities  and  towns  reported 
fotal  building  expenditures  exceeding 
$1,000,000  last  year.  Five  of  these  were 
towns  which  are  not  listed  among  the 
State’s  26  largest  municipalities. 

Charlotte  led  all  North  Carolina  cities. 
reiKjrting  a  1949  total  of  $23,320,516. 
Greensboro  was  second  with  $10,898,235. 
Ualeigli  was  third  with  $8,960,015.  Dur¬ 
ham  was  fourth  with  $8,674,104.  Winston- 
Salem  was  fifth  with  $8,044,733. 
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Inspectors  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  last  year  visited  a  total  of 
10,281  manufacturing,  mercantile,  service 
and  mining  establishments  to  check  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  compliance  with  the 
State  Labor  Laws. 

The  inspected  establishments  employed 
a  total  of  351,500  workers. 

A  total  of  10.524  violations  were  found 
by  the  inspectors,  including  a  great  many 
small  infractions  of  the  safety  and  health 
regulations  which  were  corrected  immedi¬ 
ately — an  average  of  about  one  violation 
for  each  establishment  inspected. 

Compliances  High 

Immediate  compliance  with  the  Labor 
Laws,  or  correction  of  conditions  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  health  and  safety,  was  secured 
by  the  inspectors  in  9.839  instances.  In 
short,  93  per  cent  of  all  violations  noted 
were  corrected  at  once.  The  remaining  685 
violations,  which  consisted  largely  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  meet  the  State’s  sanitation  require¬ 
ments,  inadequate  provision  of  drinking 
water  facilities,  improperly  kept  time 
records,  failure  to  provide  first  aid  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  like,  required  some  addi¬ 
tional  time  for  correction. 

Child  Labor 

Leading  the  list,  both  in  the  number  of 
violations  found  and  compliances  secured, 
were  violations  of  the  State  Child  Labor 
l  aw.  Most  of  the  2,980  child  labor  viola¬ 
tions  consisted  in  failure  to  secure  the  re¬ 
quired  employment  certificates  for  minors 
under  18  years  of  age.  A  total  of  2,918 
child  labor  compliances  were  secured  by 
the  inspectors. 

Safety  Code 

Infractions  of  the  safety  requirements 
were  found  in  2.694  instances.  The  inspec¬ 
tors  made  recommendations  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  safety  conditions  and  secured  a 
total  of  2.766  compliances — a  larger  num¬ 
ber  than  the  total  number  of  violations. 
Some  of  these  compliances  were  for  recom¬ 
mendations  made  during  the  previous  year. 

Sanitation 

Failure  to  observe  the  State's  industrial 
sanitation  regulations  was  noted  in  1.222 
instances.  Many  of  the  violations  in  this 
category  consisted  in  the  inadequate  pro¬ 
vision  of  toilet  facilities  for  workers.  Com¬ 
pliance  with  the  inspectors’  recommenda¬ 
tions  was  secured  in  991  cases  during  the 
year.  The  remaining  cases  required  addi¬ 
tional  time  for  the  necessary  improvements 
to  be  made. 

Drinking  AA’ater 

Recommendations  for  improved  drinking 
water  facilities  were  made  in  150  in¬ 
stances.  Compliances  were  secured  in  113 
cases. 

Time  Records 

A  total  of  416  establishments  were  fail¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  employee  time  records 
which  the  State  requires.  Compliance  was 
secured  in  368  of  these  cases. 

First  Aid  Equipment 

Failure  to  provide  the  required  first  aid 
equipment  was  noted  in  257  instances. 
Compliances  were  secured  in  217  cases. 

Maximum  Hour  Law 

A  total  of  324  violations  of  the  State 
Maximum  Hour  Law  were  found  during 
the  year.  These  violations  were  corrected 
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immediately  in  every  instance.  The  total 
of  355  compliances  secured  during  1949 
was  higher  than  the  number  of  violations 
found,  since  it  included  some  carry-overs 
from  recommendations  made  during  De¬ 
cember,  1948. 

Complaints 

A  total  of  121  special  investigations  were 
made  during  the  year  in  response  to  com¬ 
plaints  received  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Among  the  102  complaints  which 
alleged  violation  of  the  Child  Labor  Law 
or  the  Maximum  Hour  Law.  76  were  found 
to  be  justified  by  the  facts  awl  immediate 
compliance  with  the  law  was  secured.  No 
violations  were  found  in  the  other  26  com¬ 
plaints  of  this  type. 

Among  the  19  complaints  concerning 
safety  and  health  conditions,  15  were  found 
to  be  justified  by  the  facts  and  compliance 
with  the  regulations  was  secured. 


Inspectors  Attend  Safety  Institute 
(Continued  from  page  1) 
holders,  he  said. 

“Despite  our  heartening  progress  in  this 
field,  however,  industrial  accidents  in  our 
State  continue  to  be  one  of  our  most 
serious  problems,”  Commissioner  Sliuford 
continued.  “This  is  particularly  true  in 
construction  work  and  in  electrical  utility 
construction,  as  well  as  in  several  unusu¬ 
ally  hazardous  manufacturing  industries. 

On-Job  Injuries 

“The  80,914  occupational  injuries  re¬ 
ported  to  the  State  Industrial  Commission 
in  the  fiscal  year  1947-1948  resulted  in 
complete  loss  of  more  than  half-a-miilion 
man-days  of  production,  or  about  ten  times 
as  much  lost  time  as  resulted  from  strikes. 
Compensation  and  medical  costs  alone 
amounted  to  $4,960,229,  while  the  total 
estimated  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  these 
80,914  accidents  amounted  to  about  $20,- 
000,000.  In  addition  to  monetary  losses, 
the  State  lost  permanently  the  services  of 
132  workers  who  were  killed  on  the  job 
and  six  others  who  were  totally  disabled 
for  life — not  to  mention  the  personal  suf¬ 
fering  and  family  deprivations  which  equ¬ 
ally  were  the  result  of  industrial  accidents. 

21  Cents  Per  AVorker 

“The  average  direct  medical  and  comp¬ 
ensation  cost  of  an  industrial  accident  in 
the  United  States  is  about  $90,  according 
to  reports  to  the  President’s  Industrial 
Safety  Conference,”  Commissioner  Shu- 
ford  pointed  out.  “Our  average  cost  in 
North  Carolina  is  somewhat  higher  than 
$90 — yet  our  State  currently  is  spending 
only  21  cents  per  year  for  each  industrial 
worker  on  State-sponsored  accident  pre¬ 
vention  work.  Our  expenditure  is  slightly 
below  the  national  average  of  23  cents  per 
worker.” 

Mr.  Shuford  added  that  many  progres¬ 
sive  industrial  concerns  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  are  doing  something  about  preventing 
accidents  in  their  plants.  Nearly  800  com¬ 
panies  last  year  were  awarded  the  Labor 
Department’s  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  in  recognition  of  their  out¬ 
standing  work  in  accident  prevention,  he 
stated. 

“These  industries  have  realized  that 
they  have  an  accident  problem  and  have 
shown  their  willingness  to  do  something 
about  it,”  Mr.  Shuford  said  in  conclusion. 


“AVe  are  proud  of  the  progress  of  our 
program  for  conserving  manpower  in 
North  Carolina  industry,  and  our  Depart¬ 
ment  is  delighted  to  assist  industry  wher¬ 
ever  possible  in  combating  their  accident 
problem.” 

Hyslup  Speaks 

Clarence  J.  Hyslup  of  Elkin,  safety 
director  for  Chatham  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  and  Chairman  of  the  Periodic  Safety 
Drives  Committee  of  the  Manpower  Con¬ 
servation  Advisory  Board,  outlined  in  de¬ 
tail  the  safety  achievement  made  in  the 
Department’s  work  in  the  furniture  and 
brick  and  tile  industries  during  the  last 
three  years.  Mr.  Hyslup’s  complete  address 
will  he  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
North  Carolina  Labor  and  Industry. 

Following  the  opening  sessions  of  the 
safety  institute,  the  inspectors  attended 
a  special  performance  of  the  movie  “This 
is  Goldsboro.”  In  the  afternoon  sessions 
they  met  at  the  Empire  Plant  of  the  Atlas 
Plywood  Corporation,  where  they  heard  an 
address  on  “Accident  Prevention  in  the 
Plywood  Industry”  by  plant  superinten¬ 
dent  T.  O.  Gable.  Following  the  talk,  they 
were  conducted  on  an  inspection  tour  of 
the  Empire  Plant  by  Mr.  Gable. 

Butcher  Lauds  Program 

The  second  day’s  sessions  of  the  safety 
institute  were  devoted  entirely  to  a  step- 
by-step  examination  of  plywood  and 
veneer  plant  occupational  hazards  and 
accident  prevention  methods. 

Summarizing  the  work  of  the  institute, 
instructor  Butcher  commended  the  in¬ 
spectors  for  their  work  in  safety. 

“The  safety  program  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Department  of  Labor  is  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  reducing  job  accidents  in 
industry,”  Mr.  Butcher  said. 

The  safety  engineer  said  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  safety  program  is  being  used  as  an 
example  to  other  states  of  the  progress  in 
safety  which  is  possible  when  industry 
and  State  governments  work  together  to 
reduce  industrial  accidents. 

Citing  the  accident  rate  reductions  ob¬ 
tained  in  several  North  Carolina  indus¬ 
tries,  the  official  said  that  the  safety 
methods  developed  in  these  industries  can 
be  used  with  some  variations,  to  reduce 
job  accidents  in  many  other  industries. 

“Selling  this  safety  program  to  manage¬ 
ment  should  not  be  difficult,”  Mr.  Butcher 
told  the  factory  inspectors.  “AVhat  you 
have  to  offer  industry  is  no  hit-and-miss 
proposition,  hut  a  well  planned  and  organ¬ 
ized  program  which,  if  followed  in  a  co¬ 
operative  spirit,  is  guaranteed  to  produce 
results  in  the  form  of  fewer  accidents, 
less  suflering,  and  savings  in  time,  pro¬ 
duction  and  money.” 

The  engineer  stressed  the  importance  of 
organizing  plant  safety  committees  in  each 
of  the  State’s  approximately  80  plywood 
and  veneer  manufacturing  plants.  Active 
plant  safety  organizations  can  do  much  to 
perpetuate  the  gains  which  are  made 
during  a  safety  campaign,  he  said. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  safety 
engineer  George  D.  Lloyd,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  safety  work  until  recently  by 
a  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  insurance  firm,  assisted 
Mr.  Butcher  in  the  safety  training  school. 
Mr.  Lloyd  works  in  cooperation  with  State 
accident  prevention  programs. 
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1949  IN 

Active  Year  Reported  By 
Department  of  Labor’s 
Operating  Divisions 

The  Xortli  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor  can  look  back  with  pleasure  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  at  the  year  1949. 

Labor-management  relations  remained 
at  a  very  high  and  encouraging  level.  The 
need  for  skilled  workers  is  being  much 
more  nearly  met  as  the  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
gram  turns  out.  an  increasing  number  of 
trainees.  The  heavy  toll  of  industrial  in¬ 
juries  has  been  reduced  through  the  safety 
inspection  work  of  the  Department.  Em¬ 
ployment,  which  threatened  to  hit  the 
toboggan  in  mid-summer,  recovered  and  at 
year’s  end  appeared  to  have  become  rela¬ 
tively  stable  at  a  high  level. 

Conciliation 

A  total  of  173  cases  in  which  labor  and 
management  were  unable  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  were  referred  to  the  Deartment’s 
Division  of  Conciliation  during  the  year. 
In  17  of  these  cases,  strikes  had  occurred 
before  the  Department  was  advised  of  any 
dispute.  Most  of  these  were  small  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  employees  were  seek¬ 
ing  recognition.  Most  of  them  were  of  short 
duration.  Of  the  remaining  156  cases,  153 
were  settled  through  collective  bargaining, 
conciliation  or  arbitration.  In  only  three 
cases  were  the  Department’s  representa¬ 
tives  unable  to  effect  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment.  Only  one  of  these  cases — the  Hart 
Cotton  Mills  case  in  Tarboro — was  of 
major  proportions,  causing  a  significant 
amount  of  lost  production. 

More  than  50,000  workers  were  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  173  establishments  which  were 
served  by  conciliation  last  year. 

Arbitration 

The  panel  of  arbitrators  maintained  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  expanded 
from  13  members  to  20  during  the  year, 
in  order  that  better  and  more  expeditious 
service  may  be  rendered  in  this  important 
activity. 

Apprenticeship 

The  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training 
now  has  approximately  4,000  apprentices 
in  training  throughout  the  State.  Many  of 
these  now  are  nearing  the  end  of  their 
periods  of  apprenticeship  and  will  soon 
enter  upon  their  careers  as  journeymen 
in  their  trades. 

Industrial  Safety 

The  Department  of  Labor’s  Manpower 
Conservation  Advisory  Board,  comprising 
25  safety  engineers  from  industrial  plants, 
has  been  busy  in  connection  with  the  De¬ 
partment’s  safety  program.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  this  program  last  year  was 
the  inauguration  of  a  safety  school  at 
North  Carolina  State  College.  This  safety 
school  offered  training  for  industrial  super¬ 
visory  employees  anti  was  conducted  by  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  College.  The 
Education  Committee  of  the  Advisory 
Board  also  cooperated  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  to  estab¬ 
lish  more  comprehensive  safety  training 
in  the  public  schools. 

Awards 

Certificates  of  Safety  Achievement  were 
awarded  to  793  industrial  plants  for  out¬ 
standing  work  in  accident  prevention  dur- 
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ing  the  year.  Safety  campaigns  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  brick  and  tile  industry  and 
the  wood  furniture  industry.  In  the  furni¬ 
ture  industry,,  as  a  result  of  this  campaign, 
the  accident  frequency  rate  was  reduced 
to  12.71 — a  reduction  of  19.6  per  cent  from 
the  industry’s  1948  rate  and  a  reduction 
of  43.1  per  cent  from  the  rate  in  1947 
prior  to  the  safety  program.  In  the  brick 
and  tile  industry,  the  rate  for  1949  was 
reduced  to  22.81— or  8.4  per  cent  less  than 
the  1948  rate  and  42.2  per  cent  below  the 
rate  in  1946  prior  to  this  industry’s  safety 
program. 

Cooperation 

The  Department  continued  its  policy  of 
cooperating  and  participating  as  far  as 
practicable  in  State  and  national  programs 
of  accident  prevention.  Commissioner  For¬ 
rest  H.  Shuford  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  President 


Truman’s  Conference  on  Industrial  Safety. 
He  also  served  as  chairman  of  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  this  Conference  which  met  in 
Washington  in  March  1949. 

All  of  the  Department’s  supervisory  and 
safety  inspection  personnel  participated  in 
the  safety  programs  of  the  State  and  in 
their  local  districts. 

Facts  and  Figures 

The  Division  of  Statistics  continued  to 
furnish  useful  information  to  the  people  of 
the  State.  Reports  of  hourly  and  weekly 
earnings  and  total  employment  in  the 
State’s  manufacturing  industries  were 
issued  monthly.  Earnings  of  employees  in 
various  nonmanufacturing  industries  also 
were  reported. 

Deaf  Employees 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf  con¬ 
tinued  to  find  employment  for  deaf  people 
registered  with  the  Bureau,  and  furnished 
many  follow-up  services  for  these  handi¬ 
capped  workers. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

December,  1949  Compared  with  November,  1949  and  December,  1948 


Net 

Change  Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

From  - — 

INDUSTRY  Dec.»  Nov.  Dee.  Nov.  1949  Nov.  1949  Dec.  1948 

1949  1949  1948  to  to  to 

Dec.  1949  Dec.  1949  Dec.  1949 


(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


All  Manufacturing* _ _ 

400.4 

399.6 

402.9 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

0.2 

0.6 

Durable  Goods _ 

94.0 

92.4 

94.6 

+ 

1.6 

+ 

1.7 

0.6 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _ 

...  306.4 

307.2 

308.3 

— 

0.8 

— 

0.3 

0.6 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries _ 

O  Q 

1.6 

2.3 

+ 

0.6 

+: 

'>7.5 

4.3 

Machinery  ( Except  Electrical ) 

4.2 

4.2 

4.9 

14.3 

Fabricated  Metal  Products.. _ 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products.  .. 

40.0 

39.3 

40.4 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

1.8 

1.0 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ _ 

28.2 

27.6 

28.4 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

*)  »> 

— 

0.7 

Mill  work.  Plvwood.  etc. _ _ _ 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

— 

1.8 

Wooden  Containers 

3.9 

3.8 

3.9 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

2.6 

Furir.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods. 

....  32.9 

32.7 

31.7 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

3.8 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring 

31.3 

31.1 

29.8 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

5.0 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products. . 

6.6 

6.5 

6.2 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

1.5 

+ 

6.5 

Other  Durable  Goodsf 

5.7 

5.7 

6.7 

- . 

14.9 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products 

219.8 

219.5 

221  2 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.1 

— 

0.6 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills 

57.9 

57.2 

60.5 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

1.2 

— 

4.3 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics _ 

95.7 

95.7 

99.6 

3.9 

Knitting  Mills _ 

54.6 

55.1 

49.8 

— 

0.5 

— 

0.9 

+ 

9.6 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 

22.1 

22.1 

20.8 

+ 

6.3 

Seamless  Hosiery 

....  26.1 

26.3 

22.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

O.S 

+18.1 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

14.1 

14.0 

12.0 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

17.5 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments 

7.0 

T.o 

5.9 

+ 

18.6 

Food  &  Kindred  Products 

18.3 

18.3 

18.3 

Bakery  Products _ 

.  5.1 

5.2 

5.0 

— 

0.1 

— 

1.9 

+ 

2.0 

Beverage  Industries. 

:!.7 

3.7 

3.9 

- 1 

5.1 

Tobacco  Manufactures _ 

27.7 

28.7 

28.9 

— 

1.0 

— 

3.5 

— 

4.2 

Cigarettes  _ _ 

12.9 

13.0 

12.9 

0.1 

_ 

0.8 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 

11.9 

12.8 

12.8 

0.9 

i.O 

7.0 

Paper  &  Allied  Products 

7.4 

7.5 

7.9 

— 

0.1 

— 

1.3 

— 

6.3 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills 

5.8 

5.8 

6.4 

_ 

9.4 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries 

6.2 

6.2 

5.9 

+ 

5.1 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products - 

...  9.5 

9.7 

10.4 

— 

0.2 

— 

2.1 

— 

8.7 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf. 

3.4 

3.3 

3.7 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

3.0 

8.1 

•  Estimates  Include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

f  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment ;  and  Instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products :  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

»  Preliminary. 
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BUILDING  EXPENDITURES 

Home  Building  Continues 
Strong;  Commercial  Con¬ 
struction  Shows  Decrease 

Building  expenditures  totaling  $6,069,259 
were  reported  by  76  North  Carolina  cities 
and  towns  during  December. 

The  month’s  building  total  was  more 
than  $2,000,000  higher  than  the  amount 
reported  for  December  1948. 

The  December  report  brings  the  1949 
State  building  total  reported  by  cities  and 
towns  to  more  than  $116,000,000,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  late  monthly  re¬ 
ports  yet  to  be  tabulated. 

More  than  half  of  the  December  State 
total  was  reported  by  five  cities.  These 
were :  Charlotte.  $1,397,386 ;  Greensboro. 
$744,455  ;  Raleigh,  $326  375 ;  High  Point. 
$305,832;  Durham,  $299,415. 

New  housing  authorized  by  municipal 
building  inspectors  during  the  month  in¬ 
cluded  573  single-family  dwellings,  18  du¬ 
plexes  and  29  apartment  buildings.  These 
dwellings  will  provide  housing  for  729 
families. 

Average  construction  cost  of  single¬ 
family  dwellings  authorized  last  month, 
according  to  the  building  officials’  reports, 
was  $5,746. 


Home  construction  totaling  $4,220,556 
took  a  larger  than  usual  share  of  the 
month’s  building  total.  Nonresidential 
building  amounted  to  $1,742,203,  which  was 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  than  is 
usual.  Both  the  residential  and  nonresi¬ 
dential  figures  include  additions,  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs  but  do  not  include  re¬ 
ports  from  several  small  towns  which 
did  not.  report  these  items  separately. 

Nonresidential  construction  included  40 
stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings,  nine 
factories  and  workshops,  42  private  ga¬ 
rages,  five  amusement  places,  five  churches, 
three  commercial  garages,  nine  service 
stations,  seven  office  buildings,  three  school 
buildings,  one  institutional  building,  and 
23  unclassified  buildings. 

Total  number  of  permits  of  all  types 
issued  during  the  month  was  1,168.  of 
which  923  were  residential  and  245  non¬ 
residential. 


Wage-Hour  Changes 

Commissioner  Shuford  and  members  of 
his  staff  literally  stumped  the  State  last 
month  presenting  information  about  the 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  which  became  effective  on  January  25. 


A  dozen  information  clinics  were  held 
in  various  North  Carolina  cities.  Interest 
ran  high  in  the  new  75-cents  hourly  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  in  the  amendments  affect¬ 
ing  coverage  and  exemptions.  About  1,200 
people  attended  the  clinics. 

A  total  of  41  quarter-hour  radio  pro¬ 
grams  explaining  the  Wage-Hour  amend¬ 
ments  were  presented  by  Mr.  Shuford  dur¬ 
ing  the  month. 


Employment  Hours  &  Earnings 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

creases  was  believed  to  be  the  employment 
of  many  young  people  and  part-time  work 
ers  at  lower  than  average  wages  during 
the  pre-Christmas  rush  of  business. 

Despite  a  1.9  per  cent  drop  in  hours 
worked  in  mines  and  quarries,  hourly 
earnings  of  these  workers  were  up  3.5 
l»er  cent,  averaging  95  cents. 


Type  of  December  Building 
Construction  in  25 
Reporting  Cities 

Bldgs.  lor  Wliicli 
Permits  Were 


TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  Issued 

New  Houskkeephig  Dwellings  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures _ _426  $2,597,931 

Two-family  structures _  15  86,950 

Three-&-four  family  structures..  29  507,000 


TOTAL _ 470  $3,191,881 

New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  ..  3  276,587 

Churches _  5  76,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

launderies,  etc _  7  155,231 

Garages,  commercial _  2  18,850 

Garages,  private _ . _  34  11,375 

Gasoline  &  service  stations _  8  52,900 

Office  buildings,  including  banks _  6  123,800 

Educational  buildings _ 3  183,260 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tor’s  temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc _  10  4,675 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  _  28  308,336 

All  other  nonresidential _ 10  3,634 


TOTAL _ 116  $1,215,148 

Additions.  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings _ 219  216,685 

To  nonhousekeeping-residential 

buildings _  52  80,670 

To  nonresidential  buildings . _  88  382,570 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

December  1948  and  December  1949 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 


ESTIMATED  COST 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Dec. 1948 

Dec.  1949 

Percent. 

Change 

Dec. 1948 

Dec. 1949 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL   

689 

945 

+  37.2 

$3,116,453 

$5,086,954 

+  63.2 

274 

125 

470 

116 

+  71.5 
—  7.2 

1,807,000 

909,023 

3,191,881 

1,215,148 

679,925 

+76.6 
+  33.7 
+  96.8 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs.. 

290 

359 

+23.8 

345,430 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  OF  CONST.  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
November  1949  and  December  1949 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Nov.  1949 

I»ec.l949 

Percent. 

Change 

Nov.  1949 

Dec. 1949 

Percent. 

Change 

—43.9 

TOTAL _ 

1227 

945 

—23.0 

$9,070,810 

$5,086,954 

Residential  buildings _ _ 

583 

175 

469 

470 

116 

359 

—19.4 

—33.7 

—23.5 

4,046,786 

4,261,461 

762,563 

3,191,881 

1,215,148 

679,925 

—21.1 

—71.5 

—10.8 

Non-residential  buildings _  _ 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 

TOTAL  . . . 

TOTAL  ALL 


.359  $  679,925 


945  $5,086,954 


SUMMARY  OF  DECEMBER  1949  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  December  1948  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


No.  of  |  NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Build  - 


Estimated  Cost 


No.  Families 


New  Nonresidential 

Buildings 


Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 


rEstimated  Cost  of  all 

Construction  Work 


TOTAL 


103.  Asheville _ 

108.  Burlington _ 

113.  Charlotte _ 

117.  Concord _ 

120.  Durham _ 

123.  Elizabeth  City- 

125.  Fayetteville _ 

128.  Gastonia _ 

130.  Goldsboro _ 

133.  Greensboro _ 

134.  Greenville _ 

141.  Hickory _ 

142.  High  Point _ 

146.  Kinston _ 

150.  Lexington _ _ _ 

162.  New  Bern _ 

169.  P.aleigh _ 

171.  Reidsville _ 

175.  Rocky  Mount _ 

177.  Salisbury _ 

180.  Shelby _ _ _ 

187.  Statesville _ 

190.  Thomas viile _ 

196.  Wilmington _ 

197.  Wilson _ 

198.  Winston-Salem  . 


ings 

[Dec.  1948  |Dec.  1949  IDec.  1948  |Dec.l949 

Dec.  1948 

|Dec.  1949]Dec.  194S  |Dec.  1949  |Dec.  1948 

Dec.  1949 

|$1,807,000|$3,191,881 

295 

576 

$  964,023|$1,215,148 

$  345,4301$  679,925 

$3,116,453 

$5,086,954 

39 

80,600 

87,600 

7 

13 

2,658 

15,705 

16,734 

54,362 

99,992 

157,667 

35 

28,600 

S2.900 

6 

12 

83.513 

5,699 

1,600 

14,950 

113,713 

103,549 

212 

351,275 

803,561 

44 

135 

236,611 

4  4  4.693 

44,518 

131,132 

632,404 

1,397,386 

12 

40,000 

.36,500 

10 

7 

1 02,000 

200 

1.800 

17,000 

143,800 

53,700 

55 

4  2,55  0 

145,875 

G 

20 

29,050 

115,445 

26,800 

38,095 

9S.400 

299,415 

10 

4,900 

29,950 

4 

1,580 

106,800 

.3,000 

850 

9,480 

137,600 

4  3 

70,000 

90,450 

23 

20 

75,000 

19,600 

9,075 

145,000 

119,125 

16 

59,500 

64,000 

12 

8 

7,900 

2,850 

1,600 

26,200 

69,000 

93,050 

24 

71,000 

80,900 

11 

13 

1  0,000 

500 

1,000 

81,248 

82,000 

162,648 

110 

149,500 

698,900 

30 

167 

85,410 

29,050 

45,200 

16,505 

280,110 

744,455 

3 

53,300 

9,700 

8 

O 

o 

-  .. 

.... 

53,300 

9,700 

12 

44,000 

18,500 

5 

5 

3,260 

2,000 

4,200 

15,750 

51,460 

36,250 

57 

29,700 

99,000 

5 

20 

37,875 

94,536 

23,510 

112,296 

91,085 

305,832 

15 

97,100 

80,500 

22 

14 

18,000 

6,000 

2,500 

121,100 

83,000 

15 

35,200 

57,600 

11 

12 

250 

2,300 

2,450 

37,500 

60,300 

25 

17,985 

3 

84,195 

^c>.  14  0 

* 

114  32ft 

46 

1 49,500 

202,400 

25 

34 

151,135 

116,225 

10,675 

7', 750 

311,310 

326,375 

75,000 

38,500 

14 

4 

1,500 

75,000 

40,000 

32 

71,000 

35,100 

7 

8 

38,750 

92,500 

3,000 

16,209 

112,750 

143,809 

24 

11,800 

96,000 

2 

11 

9,490 

40,600 

11,070 

5,145 

32,300 

* 

141,745 

* 

.12 

1,000 

39,900 

i 

9 

. 

24,500 

1,000 

G4.400 

_ 

7,000 

2 

3,000 

10,000 

99,650 

101,800 

9 

13 

10,875 

700 

35,164 

19,761 

145,689 

122,261 

19 

93.S00 

78,800 

16 

23 

1  0,200 

200 

3.0001 

9,000 

107,000 

88.000 

GG 

148,025 

191,960 

16 

23 

50,716 

15,400 

104,259 

83,007 

303,000 

290,367 
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VETEHANS  COMPLETE  APPRENTICE  TRAINING  —  The  fire  capable  young  Wake  and  Franklin  County  vox  rails  shown  lu  lire  picture 
above  are  journeymen  automobile  mechanics,  following  their  completion  last  month  ot  three -year  apprenticeship  training  couises  undei  the  spon¬ 
sorship  ot  the  Division  ol  Apprenticeship  Training  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor.  Left  to  right,  they  are:  James  F.  Cash  ot 
Yonngsviile,  Thomas  S.  Perry  of  Wake  Forest,  Hubert  K.  Denton  of  Wake  Forest,  Howard  L.  Cash  of  Youngsville,  and  Robert  M.  Ayscue  of 
Franklinton.  The  five  mechanics  were  awarded  Certificates  of  Completion  of  apprentice  training  by  Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  at  a 
ceremonial  banquet  held  in  their  honor  on  February  17  by  officials  of  the  Cruser-Tynes  Motor  Company  in  Wake  Forest,  where  they  received 
their  training.  As  -skilled  mechanics,  they  are  now  equipped  to  do  their  bit  on  Tar  Heel  limousines  and  Jalopies,  helping  to  keep  em  lolling  ■ 


APPRENTICES  COMPLETE  TRAINING 


Graduation  is  in  sight  this  year  for 
many  of  the  more  than  4,000  apprentices 
who  .have  been  training' under  the  State 
apprenticeship  program,  in  skilled  trades 
during  recent  years. 

Typical  of  several  hundred  Tar  Heel 
apprentices  who  have  been  training  as 
automobile  mechanics  are.  five  young  vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  II.  who  received  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Completion  of  apprenticeship 
training  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
last  month. 

The  former  apprentice-automobile  mech¬ 
anics,,  who  are  the  first  group  of  Wake  and 
Franklin -County  apprentices  to  complete- 
their  training  under  the  State  program, 
are  l  Hubert  K.  Denton  and  Thomas  S. 
l’erry  of  Wake  Forest,  Howard  L.  Gash 
and  James  F.  Cash  of  Youngsville,  anti- 
Robert  M.  Ayscue  of  Franklinton. 

Presentation  of  the  graduation  certi¬ 
ficates  was  made  by  Commissioner  Forrest 
H.  Shuford  at  a  ceremonial  banquet  held 
in  honor  of  the  five  mechanics  on  February 
17  by  officials  of  the  Cruser-Tynes  Motor 
Company  at  Wake  Fo-resi.  The  .event, 
which  was  held  in  the  .company  ,  sales 
room,  was  attended  by  30  people  including 
representatives  of  the  State  Department 


of  Labor,  the  State  Highway  Patrol,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship, 
the  Wake  Forest  Police  Department,  local 
veterans  organizations;  employees  of  the 
company,  and  other  local  guests. 

The  five  mechanics  received  three  year's 
of  intensive  training  in  automobile  mech¬ 
anic's  work  at  the  Cruser-Tynes  Motor- 
Company,  working  under  the  supervision 
of  journeymen  mechanics.  They  are  among 
the  first  100  apprentices  in  the  State  to 
complete  their  training  out  of  a  total  of 
more-  than  4,000  apprentices  who  are  being 
trained  in  shop  programs  under  Labor 
Department  sponsorship  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina. -Four  additional  apprentices  are  re¬ 
ceiving  their  training  at  present  in  the 
Cruser-Tynes  shop. 

In  presenting  the  graduation  certificates. 
Commissioner  Shuford  emphasized  this 
State’s  need  for  highly  trained  workers  ot 
all  types.  He  commended  the  former  ap¬ 
prentices  for  their  work  and  the  company 
officials  for  their  interest  in  promoting  the 
training  of.  skilled  workers. 

“We  all  know  that  the  best  way  to  learn 
to  do  something  is  by  doing  it.”  Commis¬ 
sioner  Shuford  said.  “Through  your  dili¬ 
gent  efforts  during  the  last  three  years. 


you  men  have  well  earned  these  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Completion.”  . . 

Mr.'  Shuford  explained  tlnit  -the  T;abor 
Department’s  Certificate  of  Cqhipfetion  is 
the  equivalent- in  the  skilled  ;tradCfe"pf -h 
oo liege  degree  in- scholastic  work  of  the 
professions.  Possession  of  the  Certificate 
assures  the  skilled  worker  of  being-accept¬ 
ed  as’ a  journeyman  in  his  trade  anywhere 
in-  the  United  States,  lie  said.  -- 

Company  President  Ralph  E:  Cruser -a-lid 
Secretary  William  H.  Tynes  paid-  tribute 
to  the  initiative  and  efficiency  -displayed 
by  the  young  men  during  tlieir  -training-. 
II.  L.  Miller,  former  owner  of  the  company 
under  whose  leadership  the  apprentice 
training  program  was  initiated  at-  -the 
Cruser-Tynes  company  three  years  ago, 
also  spolie  briefly  about  the  “line  work” 
of  the  mechanics. 

Clarence  I-  Beddingfield,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training  of 
the  -Department-  of  Labor,  ex pla iifecU 4 fie 
operation  of  the  program  in  a  -  short 
addfess.  ..... 

Other  apprenticeship  officials  present  at- 
the  graduation  were  W.  V.  Didawick, 
Associate  Education  Supervisor  with;  the 
State  Department  of  Labor,  and  Raymond 
E.  Paschal,  area  supervisor  of  thu-U-.  S-. 
Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Appren¬ 
ticeship.'  which;,  cooperates  with  the  State 
in  the  promotion  of  apprentice  training. 
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UTILE  CHANGE  IN  F 


Month’s  Total  was  1.5% 
Above  January,  1949 

Factory  employment  in  North  Carolina 
during  January  showed  little  change  from 
the  high  December  level. 

The  State’s  manufacturing  industries 
registered  total  employment  of  400,300 
during  January,  which  was  1.5  per  cent 
above  the  January,  1949  level  and  only 
fractionally  below  the  December,  1949 
total. 

Most  industries  reported  very  slight 
increases  or  decreases  of  not  more  than 
a  few  hundred  workers.  These  reports 
canceled  each  other  out  for  a  uet  employ¬ 
ment  drop  of  about  500. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


January,  1950  Compared  with  December,  1949 


INDUSTRY 


Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

. $41.70 

—  1.3 

105.5 

no  chg. 

39.5 

—  1.3 

.....  39.13 

—  1.3 

92.5 

—  0.2 

42.3 

—  1.2 

....  42.49 

—  1.3 

109.8 

no  chg. 

38.7 

—  1.3 

.  54.12 

+  4.6 

128.5 

+  1.2 

42.1 

+  3.4 

.  46.09 

—  7.8 

109.4 

—  5.3 

42.1 

—  2.8 

--  47.99 

+  1-6 

113.6 

+  0.4 

42.3 

+  1.2 

:S-  35.25 

—  1.4 

83.3 

—  0.6 

42.3 

—  0.9 

..._  35.27 

—  1.9 

82.6 

—  1.1 

42.7 

—  0.9 

.....  37.98 

—  3.9 

85.1 

—  0.5 

44.7 

—  3.2 

..  ..  35.37 

+  0.9 

82.3 

+  1.5 

43.0 

—  0.7 

.....  41.37 

—  0.9 

96.0 

+  0.5 

43.1 

—  1.4 

.....  41.29 

—  1.2 

96.1 

+  0.5 

43.0 

—  1.6 

.  34.76 

—  6.2 

89.1 

—  0.9 

39.0 

—  5.3 

.  47.79 

—  1.5 

118.4 

—  0.5 

40.4 

—  1.0 

...  42.59 

—  2.1 

111.8 

+  0.2 

38.1 

—  2.3 

.....  39.51 

—  0.7 

102.1 

—  0.3 

38.7 

—  0.3 

.  45.86 

—  2.4 

117.5 

+  0.3 

39.0 

—  2.7 

.  40.35 

2.9 

112.9 

+  0.6 

35.7 

—  3.5 

...  49.08 

—  3.7 

135.6 

+  0.2 

36.2 

—  3.5 

.  33.54 

—  3.5 

95.0 

+  1.2 

35.3 

—  4.6 

32.82 

+  1.4 

84.5 

+  0.6 

38.8 

+  0.5 

.  29.35 

+  2.9 

82.0 

+  2.2 

35.8 

+  0.6 

.....  35.87 

—  2.4 

84.8 

+  1.8 

42.3 

+  0.7 

...  37.64 

—  0.6 

90.8 

+  2.1 

41.4 

—  2.8 

.....  37.10 

+  2.1 

78.0 

+  1.6 

47.6 

+  0.6 

..  42.78 

+  2.4 

109.1 

—  0.3 

39.2 

+  2.6 

_ 49.93 

+  3.3 

127.5 

+  0.2 

39.2 

+  3.2 

i ...  35.28 

+  1.6 

89.6 

—  0.8 

39.4 

+  2.3 

62.62 

-f  0.4 

139.0 

—  0.8 

45.0 

+  1.1 

i_  70.35 

+  0.5 

152.2 

—  1.5 

46.2 

+  2.0 

...  56.75 

—  5.1 

148.5 

+  0.1 

,‘58.2 

—  5.1 

.  42.60 

+  1.1 

102.7 

—  0.3 

41.5 

+  1.5 

.  40.06 

+  1.2 

98.1 

—  0.6 

40.8 

+  1.7 

..$37.52 

-f-,  7.6 

92.9 

+  5.4 

40.4 

+  2.0 

.....  29.50 

+13.1 

77.3 

+  7.5 

38.1 

+  5.1 

.—  52.94 

+  2.2 

120.1 

+  2.4 

44.1 

uo  chg. 

.  25.07 

—  0.5 

59.2 

+  0.3 

42.4 

—  0.7 

.....  40.07 

; 

+  0.5 

94.7 

+  0.1 

42.3 

+  0.5 

.  48.75 

+  0.7 

121.5 

+  3.1 

40.1 

—  2.4 

+  0.4 

43.2 

+  0.2 

48.3 

+  0.2 

te  53.47 

—  3.1 

No 

Hours  reported 

All  Manufacti 
Durable  Good 
Nondurable  G 
Durable  Goods 
Primary  Metal 


Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills .. 

Milhvork,  Plywood,  Etc.  _ 

Wooden  Containers _ 


Other  Durable  Goods! _ 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _  _ 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills _ ! _ 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics _ 

Knitting  Mills _ 

FF  Hosiery . . . . 

Seamless  Hosiery _ 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments _ 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ 

Bakery  Products.. _ _ 

Beverage  Products _ _ 

Tobacco  Manufactures _ 

Cigarettes  _ 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills 

Prt  Pub.  &  Allied  Products _ 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products . 

Other  Nondurable  GoodsJ . 

Nonma  n  ufacturinp *  * 

Total . . 

Retail _ _ 

Wholesale  _ _ _ 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning _ 

Nonmetallic  Mining  &  Quarries... 
Transportation,  Communication 
Ami  Other  Public  Utilities 


t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  Instruments. 

industries!68  eather  an<*  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and 
X  Less  than  0.1%. 

.  a  P?14  for  manufac<uring  industries  are  weighted  averages  •• 
Industries  represent  unweighted  averages.  8 


miscellaneous  manufacturing 
Data  lor  nonmanutacturing 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  JANUARY 

Employment  increases  of  approximately 
100  were  rejKirted  by  each  of  the  following 
industries :  primary  metals,  machinery, 
sawmills  and  planing  mills,  plywood  and 
milhvork  plants,  yarn  and  thread  mills, 
men’s  and  boy’s  garments,  and  stemmeries 
and  redrying  plants.  Increases  of  about 
200  workers  were  reported  by  broad  woven 
fabrics  mills  and  wooden  container  fac¬ 
tories.  Household  furniture  factories  took 
on  about  500  additioual  workers. 

Decreases  of  about  100  each  were  re¬ 
ported  by  stone,  clay  and  glass  products, 
bakeries,  beverage  plants,  chemicals,  and 
leather  and  rubber  goods  industries.  Em¬ 
ployment  hr  seamless  hosiery  mills  was 
down  400 ;  in  full-fashioned  hosiery,  down 
300.  Cigarette  factories  reported  a  drop  of 
about  200. 

Hourly  earnings  of  factory  workers  in 
the  State  held  firm  during  January,  aver¬ 
aging  105.5  cents.  The  workweek,  however, 
dropped  1.3  per  cent  to  an  average  of  39.5 
hours,  causing  an  equivalent  decrease  in 
weekly  earnings  of  workers  which  aver¬ 
aged  $41.70. 

Nonmanufaeturing  Industries 

Hourly  earnings  of  workers  in  retail 
and  wholesale  trade,  mining  and  service 
industries  showed  a  5.4  per  cent  increase 
during  January  compared  with  December. 
This  percentage  rise  did  not,  for  the  most 
part,  reflect  a  really  significant  wage  in¬ 
crease,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  December 
figure  upon  which  the  comparison  is  based 
had  been  lowered  considerably  by  the 
large  number  of  part-time  workers  who 
were  hired  at  below-average  wages  to 
take  care  of  the  pre-Christmas  rush  of 
business  in  November  and  December. 

Hourly  earnings  of  the  non-manufactur¬ 
ing  workers  averaged  92.9  cents  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  as  against  89.1  cents  in  December. 
The  October  average  was  above  92  cents, 
so  the  January  increase  over  December 
did  little  except  to  bring  the  average  back 
to  about  where  it  stood  three  months 
previously. 

The  trade,  mining  and  service  industries 
reported  workweeks  averaging  40.4  hours 
in  length,  which  was  two  per  cent  longer 
than  tlie  average  December  workweek  for 
these  industries.  Earnings  of  non-mairufac- 
turing  workers  averaged  $37.52  per  week 
iu  January. 


.Slanting  The  News 

There  was  the  professional  genealogist 
who  was  hired  by  a  very  respectable  lady 
of  Boston’s  Back  Bay  to  dig  out  her  family 
tree.  He  came  across  one  of  her  relatives 
who  had  committed  murder  and  was  elec¬ 
trocuted  at  Sing  Sing.  His  note  on  this 
was : 

“It  api>ear.s  that  this  member  of  your 
family  once  occupied  for  a  very  brief 
period,  the  chair  of  applied  electricity  in 
one  of  the  country’s  best  known  institu¬ 
tions.” 

•  *  * 


The  lawyer  called  his  clerk  and  said  to 
him :  “Smith,  you  have  been  employed  by 
me  for  five  years.  To  mark  my  appreciation 
of  this,  you  will  henceforth  he  addressed  as 
Mr.  Smith.” 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


OF  JANUARY  BRINGS  SHARP  DROP  IN 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  975  inspections  were  made 
during  January  in  North  Carolina  manu¬ 
facturing,  mercantile,  mining  and  service 
establishments  to  check  up  on  compliance 
with  the  State  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety 
and  health  regulations. 

The  inspected  establishments  employed 
.'i  t, 948  workers. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  727 
infractions  of  the  laws  and  regulations, 
including  some  serious  violations  and  a 
great  many  minor  ones  caused  by  misun¬ 
derstanding,  ignorance,  or  carelessness  in 
observing  the  laws  and  regulations. 

Compliance  with  recommendations  made 
previously  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  was  noted  in  650  instances 
during  January.  Violations  exceeded  com¬ 
pliances  by  77. 

The  violations  and  compliances  reported 
were  as  follows : 

Viola -  CompU- 


Hour  Law _ 

Time  Records _ 

Child  Labor _ 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities.. . . 

Sanitation _ 

tions  ances 
.......  24  18 

. .  14  22 

_  140  171 

---  18  15 

101  89 

Seats _ 

1 

o 

Safety  . 

227 

169 

First  Aid  _ _ _ 

.  18 

15 

Other  .  _  . 

. ...  168 

121 

Four  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  and  Child  Labor  Laws,  were 
investigated  by  the  inspectors  during  Jan¬ 
uary.  Violations  were  found,  and  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  law  was  promised,  in 
three  of  these  cases.  An  additional  com¬ 
plaint  alleging  violations  of  the  Safety  and 
Health  Regulations  was  investigated.  The 
investigation  revealed  violations  which 
were  corrected. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

Nineteen  industrial  establishments  were 
inspected  by  the  Department  of  Labor’s 
payroll  inspectors  during  January  to  de¬ 
termine  compliance  with  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Violations  of  the  overtime  and  record¬ 
keeping  provisions  of  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law  were  found  in  15  of  the  19 
inspected  establishments,  as  follows : 

Type  of  Number  of 

Violation  Establishments 

Overtime  .  . — . . 8 

Records _  15 

The  remaining  four  establishments  were 
in  full  compliance  with  the  law.  No  mini¬ 
mum  wage  or  child  labor  violations  were 
found  during  January. 

A  total  of  $3,751.75  in  back  wages  due 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  paid  during  January 
to  121  employees  of  nine  establishments. 
The  payments  represented  the  difference 
between  the  amounts  which  the  employees 
had  received  as  wages  and  the  minimum 
amounts  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
the  law.  They  were  made  following  payroll 
insi>eotions  which  disclosed  minimum  wage 
or  overtime  violations. 


Certification  of  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  for  employment  in  North  Carolina 
industry  in  January  dropped  to  the  lowest 
l>oiut  since  May,  1949. 

Only  839  ’teen-agers  wTere  certified  for 
work  in  January. 

During  the  seven  months'  from  June  to 
December,  1949,  new  certifications  each 
month  remained  at  a  fairly  high  level.  The 
year’s  highest  month  was  December,  dur¬ 
ing  which  a  total  of  2,268  minors — about 
three-fourths  of  whom  were  girls — re¬ 
ceived  employment  certificates.  More  than 
1.000  of  the  December  certifications  were 
for  work  in  stores  during  the  Christmas 
vacation. 

It  is  anticipated  that  new  certifications 
will  remain  at  a  low  monthly  level  until 


the  end  of  the  school  year  approaches  next 
June. 


1949 

The  year  1949  saw  a  continuation  of  the 
downward  trend  in  employment  certifica¬ 
tions  which  has  prevailed  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Employment  of  minors 
in  industry  reached  a  peak  in  1944.  Since 
then  the  number  of  certifications  reported 
annually  has  fallen  slowly,  but  steadily. 
The  following  table  illustrates  the  trend : 


Y  ear  Certifications 

1944  .  .  . . .  .....  63  478 

1945  - 57,307 

1946  -  35,602 

1947  _  25,657 

1948  -  23.718 

1949  _ 16,204 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- - PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

January,  1950  Compared  with  December,  1949  and  January,  1949 


Net 


INDUSTRY 

Jan.» 

1950 

Dec. 

1949 

Jan. 

1949 

Change 
From 
Dec.  1949 
To 

Jan.  1950 

Per  Cenl  i 

Dec.  1949 
To 

Jan.  1950 

Chg.  From 

Jan. 1949 
To 

Jan.  1950 

(In  Thousands  of  employees) 

All  Manufacturing* - - - 

.  400.3 

400.8 

394.3 

— 

0.5 

—  0.1 

+  1.5 

Durable  Goods _ 

....  94.8 

94.0 

92.2 

+ 

0.8 

+  0.9 

+  2.8 

Nondurable  Goods  „ . . . — . . 

.305.5 

306.8 

302.1 

— 

1.3 

—  0.4 

+  1.1 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

....  2.3 

?  ? 

2.3 

+ 

0.1 

+  4.5 

Machinery  ( Except  Electrical ) - 

....  4.3 

4.2 

4.9 

+ 

0.1 

4-  2.4 

—12.2 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  ..  .  „  _ 

....  2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

40.4 

40.1 

38.9 

+ 

0.3 

-f  0.7 

+  3.9 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills - 

.  28.1 

28.2 

27  2 

— 

0.1 

—  0.4 

+  3.3 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc. 

...  5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

+ 

0.1 

+  1.9 

4-  1.9 

Wooden  Containers -  - 

4.1 

3.9 

3.8 

+ 

0.2 

+  5.1 

4-  7.9 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods - 

...  33.3 

32.9 

31.0 

+ 

0.4 

+  1.2 

4-  7.4 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring - 

....  31.7 

31.2 

29.2 

+ 

0.5 

+  1.6 

4-  &6 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products - 

.  6.5 

6.6 

6.1 

— 

0.1 

—  1.5 

4-  6.6 

Other  Durable  Goodsf 

5.6 

5.6 

6.6 

—15.2 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _  — . 

..  219.4 

220.2 

215.4 

— 

o.s 

—  0.4 

4-  1-9 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills - - 

58.0 

57.9 

57.9 

0.1 

+  0.2 

4-  0.2 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics _ 

....  96.3 

96.1 

97.4 

+ 

0.2 

-f  0.2 

—  1.1 

Knitting  Mills...  - - 

....  53.7 

54.5 

49.1 

— 

0.8 

—  1.5 

4-  9.4 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ _ ~ 

....  21.8 

22  1 

20.2 

— 

0.3 

—  1.4 

+  7.9 

Seamless  Hosiery  .  ....  — 

25.7 

26.1 

22.0 

— 

0.4 

—  1.5 

+  16.8 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

14.1 

14.0 

12.2 

+ 

0.1 

+  0.7 

+15.6 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments - 

.  7.1 

7.0 

5.8 

+ 

0.1 

+  1.4 

+22.4 

Food  &  Kindred  Products - - 

__  18.0 

18.3 

17.9 

— 

0.3 

—  1.6 

+  0.6 

Bakery  Products _ 

...  5.0 

5.1 

4.9 

— 

0.1 

—  2.0 

+  2.0 

Beverage  Industries _ 

—  3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

— 

0.1 

—  2.7 

+  5.3 

Tobacco  Manufactures _ 

...  27.7 

27.8 

28.4 

— 

0.1 

—  0.4 

—  2.5 

Cigarettes  ....  -  -  — 

....  12.7 

12.9 

12.9 

— 

0.2 

—  1.6 

—  1.6 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants.  . 

12.1 

12.0 

12.4 

+ 

0.1 

+  0.8 

—  2.4 

pappf  &  Allied  Products 

7.4 

7.4 

7.9 

—  6.3 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Pa[>erbd.  Mills.  .... 

....  5.8 

5.8 

6.3 

—  7.9 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries - - — 

.._  6.2 

6.2 

6.0 

— 

+  3.3 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

....  9.4 

9.5 

10.6 

— 

0.1 

—  1.1 

—11.3 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf — - 

—  3.3 

3.4 

3.7 

— 

0.1 

—  2.9 

—10.8 

•  Estimates  include  all  lull-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

f  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products  ;  and  miscellaneous  manuiacturtag 
industries. 

>  Preliminary. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DDLUR  VOLUME  OF  BUILDING  IH  STATE  REACHES 
ALL-TIME  HIGH  IH  JANUARY 


Cost  of  Living 

Question : 

How  much  has  the  cost  of  living  dropped 
since  it  started  dropping  15  months  ago? 

Answer : 


Cities  and  Towns  Report 
Total  of  $14,638,315 

Building  activity  in  North  Carolina 
cities  and  towns,  which  reached  air  all-time 
high  of  $123,035,112  reported  by  96  mu¬ 
nicipalities  last  year,  started  the  year  1950 
by  rolling  up  another  impressive  record. 

Reports  from  76  municipalities  during 
January  showed  a  total  expenditure  of 
$14,638,315  for  the  month,  which  was  the 
highest  monthly  building  total  on  record 
and  more  than  twice  as  large  as  tlie 
amount  reported  in  January  1949. 

$12,985,088  of  the  January  total  was  re- 
Iforted  by  23  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
population.  The  remaining  amount  was 
reported  by  53  smaller  towns. 

The  January  figure  outstripped  the  high 
December  total  by  more  than  $8,500,000. 
Leading  all  cities  was  Durham,  which  re- 
jwrted  building  expenditures  totaling 
$6,058,261.  Charlotte  was  second  with 
$2,037,174.  Raleigh  took  third  place  with 
$765,840. 

A  total  of  791  permits  were  issued  for 
residential  construction  during  January, 


authorizing  construction  of  967  new  family 
dwelling  units.  Total  cost  of  the  new  dwell¬ 
ings  was  $4,938,888.  They  included  715 
single-family  dwellings  at  a  cost  of 
$4,012,487 ;  50  duplexes  costing  $312,801 ; 
and  26  apartment  buildings  costing  613.600. 

Average  cost  construction  of  single¬ 
family  dwellings  reported  during  January 
was  $5,612.  Average  cost  of  duplexes  was 
$6,256. 

Nonresidential  building  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  included  two  public  build¬ 
ings  valued  at  $5,848,400;  six  churches, 
$960, S54 ;  six  school  buildings.  $728,000 ; 
36  stores,  $201,000 ;  14  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  $169,700 ;  four  amusement  and  rec¬ 
reation  places,  $169,323 ;  nine  commercial 
garages,  59  private  garages,  eight  service 
stations,  seven  office  buildings,  two  public 
utility  buildings,  and  25  unclassified 
structures. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  total¬ 
ed  $983,940  in  January.  Of  this  amount, 
$607,661  was  for  work  on  nonresidential 
buildings  and  $376,279  was  for  work  on 
residences. 


The  cost  of  living  at  the  end  of  1949  had 
dropped  four  per  cent  below  the  all-time 
high  of  September,  1948. 

This  computation  is  based  upon  the  Con¬ 
sumer’s  Price  Index  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

On  September  15,  1948.  the  Consumer’s 
Price  Index  stood  at  174.5 — the  highest 
Index  figure  ever  registered. 

Fifteen  months  later,  on  December  15, 
1949,  the  Index  stood  at  167.5.  The  Index 
dropped  seven  points  during  the  15-month 
interval  for  a  net  cost-of-living  decrease 
of  exactly  four  per  cent. 


Type  of  January  Building 
Construction  in  23 
Reporting  Cities 

Bldgs,  lor  Whlcli 
Permits  Were 

TVPK  OF  BUILDINGS  Issued 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Structures: 

Single-family  structures  - ...  .568  $3,278,587 

Two-family  structures  40  252,701 

Three-&-four-family  structures  .  19  530,100 

TOTAL  ...  . 627  $4,061,388 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

January,  1949  and  January,  1950 


kind  of  construction 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Jan.  1949 

Jan. 1950 

;  Perceni. 
Change 

Jan. 1949  j 

Jan. 1950 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1060 

1208 

+  14.0 

$4,749,331  |  $  1 2 , 9  8  5,088 

+  173.4 

Residential  buildings  . — . 

523 

627 

+  19.9 

3,032,583  1 

4,061,388 

+  33.9 

Non-residential  buildings . 

■  144 

146 

+  L4 

986,567  | 

8,155,847 

+  726.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

393 

435 

+  10.7 

730,181  | 

7  67,853 

+  5.2 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

December,  1949  and  January,  1950 


New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places  4  169,323 

Churches _  _ _  _ —  6  960,054 

Factories,  bakeries,  icepiants,  ■ 

laundries,  etc _  11  162,750 

Garages,  commercial -  3  28,800 

Garages,  private  - . - . 51  14,913 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  7  76,500 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  5  33,000 

Public  buildings  .  .  1  5,685,400 

Public  works  and  utilities  2  ■  84,842 

Educational  buildings -  4  .  720,000 

Shed's,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporaryoffices,  stables, 
barns,  etc.  7  3,365 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs.  29  146,000 

All  other  nonresidential  17  70,900 


TOTAL  146  $8,155,847 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST  Additions,  Alterations  aiul  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  . . 312 

Dec. 1949 

Jan.  1950 

Percent. 

Change 

Dee. 1949 

Jan. 1950 

To  nonhousekeeping-residential 

Percent  buildings..  _ _ _ _  10 

Change  To  nonresidential  buildings  113 

TOTAL  ......  |  945 

1208 

+  27. S  |$5,086,954 

$12,985,088 

+  155.3  TOTAL  -  435 

Residential  buildings 

Non-residential  buildings  _ 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

470 

116 

359 

627- 

1-46. 

435 

+  33.4-  1  3,191,881 
+  25.9  i  1,215,148 
+  21.2  |  .  679,925  | 

4,061,388 

8,155,847 

767,853 

+  27.2 

+  571.2  TOTAL  ALL  -  1208 

+  12,9 

268,912 

78,600 

420,341 

$  767,853 


SUMMARY  OF  JANUARY,  1950  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  January,  1949,  Included  for  Comparison 


No.  ot  |  New  Residential  Buildings 


Nov  N on •  Residential  | Additions,  Alterations!  Estimated  Cost  ol all 


Q  i  t  y . 

Build-  | 

Estimated  Cost 

No. 

Families 

,  1 

ings  |  Jan. 1949 

Jan. 19 50 

Jan. 1949  Jan.1950 

TOTAL 

1208 

$3,032,583 

$4,061,388 

558 

772 

103.  Asheville.  .  . 

33 

59,300 

114,000 

9 

14 

108.  Burlington ... 

46 

40,200 

78,250 

..  9 

17 

113.  Charlotte....'. _ 

2.31 

1,058,250 

914,601 

'  173 

166 

1 17..  Concord _ 

24 

18,500 

65,550 

4 

1  6 

120.  Durham  .  . 

107  ■ 

346,349 

289,439 

57 

-  42 

123.  Elizabeth  City 

1  6 

8,300 

10,800 

4 

4 

125.  Fayetteville _ 

82 

144,500 

202,350 

42 

57 

!  28.  Gastonia _ 

22 

61,300 

81,300 

14 

12 

130.  Goldsboro  . 

20 

62,300 

57,000 

11 

13 

133.  Greensboro . 

94 

127,300 

278,400 

24 

59 

134.  Greenville...  _ 

26 

32,500 

183,700 

6 

31 

141.  Hickory _ - _ 

23 

20,300 

76,375 

6 

14 

142.  High  Point 

74 

56,250 

110,300 

10 

26 

146.  Kinston  _ 

23 

72,200 

70,000 

7 

15 

150.  Lexington _ 

16 

32.000 

65,000 

6 

11 

162.  New  Bern  . . 

1  2f>,000 

27 

169.  Raleigh  . . 

89 

201,1 80 

627,150 

38 

130 

171.  Reidsville  _ 

13 

31.800 

27,100 

6 

8 

175..  Rocky  Mount 

60,550 

io 

177.  Salisbury _  . 

18 

30,800 

112,048 

6 

17 

ISO.  Shelby _ 

1 87. -Statesville  J _ ; _ 

13 

. 

45,000 

29,000 

10 

~  9 

190.  Thomasville _ 

17 

27,000 

39,800 

6 

12 

196.  Wilmington . . -  r  • 

88' 

"  '  "4 4,859 

99,900 

8 

‘  i2 

1 97..  Wilson _ _  _ 

40 

142,050 

169,000 

27 

30 

198.  Winston-Salem 

92 

194,795 

360,325 

38 

57 

Buildings  |_  •  and  Repairs  |  Construction  Work 


JaU.  1949 

Jan.  1950 

Jam  1949 

Jan,  1950 

Jan. 1949 

Jan.  1950 

$  986,567 

$8,155,847  |  $  730,181 

$  .767,853 

$4,749,331 

$12,985,088 

17,390 

16,250  j 

20,461 

10,540 

97,151 

140,790 

■  ■  13,015 

1,770 

27,8-25 

71,750 

81,040 

151,770 

346,365 

1,020,102 

74,235 

102,471 

1,478,850 

2,037,174 

6'3,0  Oh 

3,450 

15,000 

3,230 

96,500 

72,230 

5,150 

5,690,385 

•ISO, 500 

78,437 

537,999 

6,058,261 

31,000 

108,400 

3,250 

22,350 

42,550 

141,550 

26,050. 

;  90,000 

15,792 

27,350 

186,342 

319,700 

4  6, 00 tv 

123,500 

.11,500 

4,650 

'  118,800 

"209,450 

5,600 

50,400 

12,650 

.80,450 

■  107,400 

103,900 

204, 82S' 
4.50ft 

'  103,025 

120,550 

334,225 

32,500 

38,200 

603,778 

i88,200 

102,1-00- 

7,000 

10,300 

10,900 

15,425 

56,350 

18,525 

24,3-50 

9-2,591 

r  136,950 

221,416 

41,000 

. 

1 1 ,800. 

32,700 

125,000 

102,700 

53,200 

4.000 

300 

30,000 

4,100 

9, 

’*‘••1,900 

89,300 
121  S00 

96,900 

* 

106,192 

...  8)325 

32,498 

-  209)805 

765,840 

-  9,500 

13,175- 

,3,060 

41,300 

43,335 

10,500 

9,317 

70,367 

* 

6,150 

24.000 

4,550 

41/500 

136, 048' 

* 

70,220 

33,300 

75,000 

190,220 

62,300 

-.  -,5>0PQ 
24,285 

24,600 

700 

1,500 

32,700 

65,900 

20,675- 

■55,265 

2:3,286 

124,409 

143,861 

_ 

528,300. 

1,200 

23,900 

143,250 

721,200 

41.692 

33,195 

51,636 

99,665 

288,123 

493,185 
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MANPOWER  CONSERVATION  ADVISORY  BOARD 


Shown  in  the  picture  above  are  plant  safety  directors  from 
16  North  Carolina  manufacturing  establishments  who  serve  as 
an  Advisory  Board  to  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
in  the  promotion  of  industrial  safety.  The  safety  directors  who 
have  helped  the  Labor  Department  plan  safety  drives  in  the 
furniture,  brick  and  tile,  and  plywood  and  veneer  industries 
during  the  last  three  years,  met  in  Raleigh  last  month  in  joint 
session  with  the  Department’s  safety  inspectors  to  map  plans 
for  safety  promotion  work  in  North  Carolina  industry  during 
the  next  six  months. 

Shown  left  to  right  in  the  picture  are  C.  H.  McAllister  of 
Wilmington,  safety  director  for  Tide  Water  Power  Co. ;  H.  B. 
Gaylord  of  Plymouth,  safety  director  for  North  Carolina  Pulp 
Co. ;  Duncan  C.  Hunter  of  Lenoir,  personnel  director  for  Rroy- 
liill  Furniture  Factories;  W.  L.  Loy  of  Laurel  Hill,  personnel 
director  for  Morgan  Cotton  Mills ;  J.  Robert  Williams  of 
Tliomasville,  safety  director  for  Tliomasville  Chair  Co.;  H.  E. 


Newbury  of  Pisgali  Forest,  safety  director  for  Ecusta  Paper 
Co. ;  F.  M.  Culvern  of  Charlotte,  safety  director  for  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. ;  H.  E.  Williams  of  Spray, 
safety  director  for  Fieldcrest  Mills  Division  of  Marshall  Field 
and  Co. ;  Glenn  Penland  of  Durham,  safety  director  for  Erwin 
Cotton  Mills  Co. ;  J.  D.  Brown  of  Euka,  safety  director  for 
American  Enka  Corporation ;  J.  M.  Vann  of  Badin,  safety 
director  for  Carolina  Aluminum  Co. ;  Wilford  G.  Jones  of 
Winston-Salem,  safety  director  for  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. ; 
Clarence  J.  Hyslup  of  Elkin,  safety  director  for  Chatham  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co. ;  Ira  W.  Drake  of  Greensboro,  assistant  director 
of  industrial  relations  for  Burlington  Mills  Corporation ;  J.  H. 
Mayfield  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  safety  director  for  Rosemary 
Manufacturing  Co. ;  and  Fred  F.  Murphy  of  Hickory,  safety 
director  for  Hickory  Manufacturing  Co.  Messrs.  Hunter  and 
Drake  are  new  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  appointed  by 
Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  at  the  meeting  last  month. 


1  9  4  9  STATE  SAFETY  AWARD  WINNERS 


The  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor  this  month  extends  congratulations 
to  the  management  and  workers  of  the 
595  North  Carolina  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  which  qualified  for  flu*  ('ertificate  of 
Safety  Achievement  during  1949. 

A  complete  listing  of  last  year’s  award 
winners  will  lie  found  in  this  issue  of 
A orth  Carolina  Labor  and  Industry ,  be¬ 
ginning  on  page  three. 


The  safety  record  of  many  North  Caro¬ 
lina  industries  last  year  was  an  impressive 
one.  Sixty-seven  of  the  595  winners  last 
year  reduced  their  accident  frequency  rates 
for  the  third  consecutive  year.  Another  161 
establishments  among  last  year’s  winners 
received  the  safety  award  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.  A  total  of  367  establish¬ 
ments  qualified  for  the  award  for  the 
first  time  last  year. 


Many  of  the  third  and  second  year  win¬ 
ners  are  plants  having  highly  organized 
safety  programs.  A  number  of  them  em¬ 
ploy  full-time  safety  directors.  Their  con¬ 
tinued  achievements  in  job  safety  repre¬ 
sent  real  progress.  Even  more  gratifying, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  such  a  large 
number  of  other  establishments  have  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  need  for  safety  im¬ 
provements  and  have  done  something 
concrete  about  their  accident  problems. 
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FACTORY  WAGES  IN  STATE  SHOW  GAINS  IN  FEBRUARY, 
DOE  MOSTLY  TO  EFFECTS  OF  FEDERAL  MINIMUM  WAGE 

EMPLOYMENT  REGISTERS  SEASONAL  DROP  OF  2,800 


Many  North  Carolina  industrial  workers 
received  substantial  wage  boosts  during 
February  as  a  result  of  the  new  75-cents 
hourly  minimum  wage  under  the  Federal 
Wage-Hour  Law. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  workers  in 
10  separate  industry  groups  increased 
three  per  cent  or  more  above  the  January 
levels. 

The  10  industries  showing  the  largest 
increases,  their  average  hourly  earnings 
for  February,  and  the  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  over  January,  were  as  follows: 


sawmills,  88.5  cents,  up  8.7  per  cent;  mill- 
work  and  plywood  plants,  88.4  cents,  up 
4.1  per  cent;  wooden  container  factories. 
85  cents,  up  3.3  per  cent ;  stone,  clay  and 
glass  products,  92.5  cents,  up  0.2  per  cent : 
seamless  hosiery  mills,  99.2  cents,  up  4.0 
per  cent ;  apparel  manufacturing,  89.7 
cents,  up  6.2  per  cent ;  food  products,  S8.5 
cents,  up  3.5  per  cent ;  tobacco  stemmeries 
and  redrying  plants,  $1.00,  up  11.8  per 
cent ;  wholesale  firms  $1.21,  up  3.0  per 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

February,  1950  Compared  with  January,  1950 

INPUSTRY 


All  Manufacturing*  _ 

Durable  Goods  ... _  . 

Nondurable  Goods 
Durable  floods 
Primary  Metal  Industries. 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

Machinery  (Exeejit  Electrical) 
Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 
Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

Mill  work,  Plywood,  Etc.  _ 

Wooden  Containers _ _ 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 
FIH  Furniture,  Matt.  &  Bedsp. 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ 

Other  Durable  Goods* _ 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  .. 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics. _ 

Knitting  Mills _ _ 

FF  Hosiery  _ 

Seamless  Hosiery  . 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod 
Men’s  Boy’s  Garments 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

Bakery  Products  ... 

Beverage  Products 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

Cigarettes  _ 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 
Paper  &  Allied  Products ... 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills 
Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Products 
Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  ... 
Other  Nondurable  Goods! 

Vo  n  man  ufacturing 

Total  _ _ _ _ _ 

Retail 

Wholesale 

Laundries  &  Dry  (’leaning... 

Nonmetallic  Mining  &  Quarries . 

Transportation,  Communication 


Hotels 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage 


Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

$42.49 

+  1.9 

107.9 

+  2.2 

39.4 

0.3 

39.85 

+  2.4 

96.0 

+  4.0 

41.5 

—  1.4 

43.31 

+  1.8 

111.9 

+  1.7 

38.7 

no  chg. 

.  53.88 

-  0.4 

129.2 

+  0.5 

41.7 

-  1.0 

45.39 

1.6 

109.3 

-  0.1 

41.5 

-  1.7 

49.53 

+  4.1 

115.8 

+  2.3 

42.8 

+  1-7 

36.17 

+  4.2 

88.6 

+  7.1 

40.8 

—  2.9 

35.57 

+  4.1 

88.5 

+  8.7 

40.2 

-  4.3 

39.78 

+  4.6 

88.4 

+  4.1 

45.0 

+  0.4 

36.25 

+  2.5 

85.0 

+  3.3 

42.6 

-  0.9 

!  41.41 

+  0.2 

97.5 

+  1.5 

42.5 

—  1.2 

41.36 

+  0.4 

97.6 

+  1.6 

42.4 

—  1.2 

37.37 

+  6.0 

92.5 

+  3.9 

40.4 

+  2.0 

-  4S.8S 

+  1.2 

119.2 

+  0.9 

41.0 

+  0.2 

43.60 

+  2.3 

113.0 

+  1.0 

38.6 

+  1.3 

39.71 

+  0.9 

103.2 

+  0.9 

38.5 

No  chg. 

47.15 

+  2.7 

117.9 

+  0.2 

40.0 

+  2.6 

41.81 

+  3.0 

115.4 

+  2.3 

36.2 

+  0.6 

49.51 

+  0.4 

137.0 

+  1.6 

36.1 

—  1.6 

35.77 

+  5.8 

99.2 

+  4.0 

36.1 

+  2.0 

34.47 

+  5.5 

89.7 

+  6.2 

38.4 

-  0.8 

32.09 

+  7-4 

86.6 

+  5.7 

37.0 

+  1.4 

35.82 

no  chg. 

88.5 

+  3.5 

40.5 

—  3.3 

38.43 

+  1.7 

94.4 

+  1-2 

40.7 

+  0.5 

37.56 

+  1.5 

82.0 

+  3.1 

45.8 

1.7 

.  42.73 

-  0.2 

116.5 

+  6.8 

36.7 

—  6.4 

45.99 

-  7.9 

128.3 

+  0.6 

35.8 

-  8.7 

.  39.41 

+  11.3 

100.2 

+  11.8 

39.3 

—  0.5 

62.27 

no  chg. 

142.2 

+  2.4 

43.8 

_  O  9 

.  70.00 

-  0.5 

155.8 

+  2.4 

44,9 

—  2.8 

57.98 

+  2.0 

148.6 

no  chg. 

39.0 

+  2.1 

41.24 

-  5.0 

105.0 

+  1.8 

39.3 

—  0  7 

39.31 

-  2.1 

100.5 

+  2.3 

39.1 

—  4.4 

37.81 

—  0.2 

94.0 

+  0.4 

40.2 

—  0.7 

29.45 

-  1.6 

77.2 

—  0.8 

38.2 

—  o.s 

51.93 

-  0.3 

121.5 

“f-  3.0 

42.8 

—  2.!) 

25.01 

0.6 

59.1 

-  0.3 

42.3 

—  0.5 

41.43 

+  2.6 

98.5 

+  3.8 

42.0 

—  1.2 

-  49.06 

+  0.1 

121.9 

—  0.1 

40.2 

no  chg. 

.  20.46 

—  0.1 

42.6 

—  0.5 

48.1 

+  0.4 

54.41 

+  1.6 

no  hours  reported 

t  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery  ;  and  instruments 
Industries?68  ®ather  and  Ieather  Products;  rubber  products;  and 
X  Less  than  0.1%. 

i  a  P?ta  for  manu(acturing  industries  are  weighted  averages 
industries  represent  unweighted  averages.  weiBnleu  aveiages. 


miscellaneous  manutacturing 

Data  for  nonmanutacturing 


cent ;  mines  and  quarries,  98.5  cents,  up  3.8 
per  cent. 

Practically  all  industries  surveyed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  February, 
with  the  exception  of  retail  and  local 
service  industries,  reported  some  increases 
in  average  hourly  earnings.  However,  wage 
levels  in  the  majority  of  textile,  furniture 
and  cigarette  manufacturing  firms  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  affected  appreciably 
by  the  75-cents  minimum  wage. 

The  average  earnings  of  all  the  State’s 
factory  workers  in  February  amounted 
to  $1.08  an  hour,  $42.49  a  week  for  a  work¬ 
week  of  39.4  hours.  Hourly  earnings  in  all 
manufacturing  were  up  2.2  per  cent  above 
the  January  level.  The  workweek  was 
down  fraetiona lly. 

Total  factory  employment  in  the  State 
also  dropped  fractionally  during  the  month 
due  principally  to  large  seasonal  layoffs 
in  tobacco  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants. 
Employment  in  mid-February  stood  at 
397,800,  which  was  about  2.800  below  the 
January  level  of  400.600. 

A  total  of  4.600  tobacco  stemmery  work¬ 
ers  were  laid  off  temporarily  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  because  of  a  seasonal  drop  in  stem- 
mery  and  redrying  plant  operations.  The 
layoffs  reduced  total  employment  in  this 
seasonal  industry  to  7,500 — or  about  one- 
third  as  many  workers  as  the  industry  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  peak  of  its  operations  last 
year. 

Cigarette  factories  also  laid  off  some  500 
employees  during  the  month,  causing  an 
employment  drop  of  3.9  per  cent  in  that 
industry. 

Textile  mill  employment  was  down  about 
200.  Most  of  the  decrease  was  reported 
by  hosiery  mills. 

Small  employment  gains  were  reported 
by  several  industries,  including  primary 
metals,  machinery,  fabricated  steel,  lum¬ 
ber  and  timber,  furniture,  apparel,  and 
chemicals.  Slight  decreases  were  reported 
by  stone,  clay  ami  glass  products,  and  pulp 
and  paper  mills. 


Few  Minors  Certified 
For  Work  in  February 

Certification  of  minors  for  employment 
in  North  Carolina  industry  remained  at 
a  very  low  level  during  February. 

Only  660  minors  were  certified  during 
the  month.  A  total  of  &19  certifications 
were  reported  by  county  welfare  superin¬ 
tendents  in  January.  The  monthly  figures 
are  expected  to  remain  low  until  June. 
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1918  STATE 

A  total  of  595  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  have  been  awarded  the 
Department  of  Labor’s  Certificate  of 
Safety  Achievement  in  recognition  of  their 
outstanding  work  in  accident  prevention 
during  1949. 

The  establishments  reduced  their  acci¬ 
dent  frequency  rates  40  per  cent  or  more 
during  1949  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  maintained  accident  rates  75  per  cent 
or  more  below  the  State  average  for  the 
industry,  or  had  perfect  safety  records 
during  the  year. 

Sixty-seven  of  the  safety  award  winners 
have  qualified  for  the  award  for  three 
consecutive  years :  1947,  1948  and  1949. 
In  recognition  of  their  splendid  safety 
records,  the  Department  of  Labor  present¬ 
ed  them  with  red  ribbons  for  attachment 
to  their  previously-won  certificates. 

A  total  of  161  establishments  during  1949 
qualified  for  the  award  for  the  secoird 
consecutive  year.  These  establishments 
received  a  blue  ribbon  in  recognition  of 
their  second  year  of  safety  achievement. 

A  total  of  367  establishments  last  year 
qualified  for  the  safety  award  for  the  first 
time.  These  first-year  winners  received  the 
Certificate  of  Safety  Achievement,  which 
for  large  plants  is  awarded  jointly  by  the 
State  and  Federal  departments  of  labor 
and  is  signed  by  Commissioner  Shuford 
and  Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice  .T.  Tobin, 
and  for  small  plants  is  presented  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor  and 
is  signed  by  Commissioner  Shuford. 

The  program  of  awards  for  outstanding 
safety  accomplishments,  which  has  now 
been  in  effect  for  three  years,  is  part  of 
the  Department’s  Industrial  Manpower 
Conservation  Program.  The  Department  is 
assisted  in  this  program  by  an  Advisory 
Board  of  safety  experts  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  plants.  Glenn  Penland  of  Durham, 
safety  director  for  Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co., 
is  chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  North 
Carolina  industrial  establishments  which 
won  the  Certificate  of  Safety  Achievement 
last  year : 

Third  Consecutive  Year  Winners 
A.  M.  E.  Zion  Publishing  House,  Charlotte 
American  Enka  Corporation,  Enka 
Asheboro  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Asheboro 
P>.  &  M.  Motor  Company,  Inc.  Hickory 
Belvedere  Hosiery  Company.  Charlotte 
Belmont  Throwing  Corp.,  Belmont 
Brannon’s  Cleaners,  Mooresville 
Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Greensboro 
Cetwick  Throwing  Plant 
Mayfair  Plant 
St.  Pauls  Rayon  Plant 
Wadesboro  Hosiery  Plant 
Carolina  Aluminum  Co..  Badin 
Carolina  Laundry  &  Cleaiters,  Monroe 
Carolina  Textile  Engraving  Co.,  Charlotte 
Central  Motor  Company,  Hickory 
Charlotte  Chemical  Laboratories.  Inc., 
Charlotte 

Charlotte  Workshop  for  (lie  Blind,  Char¬ 
lotte 

Delux  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
Dixie  Spindle  &  Flyer  Co..  Inc.,  Charlotte 
The  Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Durham 
Plant  No.  4 
Plant  No.  6 

Finer  Full  Fashion  Hosiery  Co..  Charlotte 
Firestone  Textiles.  Gastonia 
Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Co..  Winston-Salem 
Harper  Motor  Co,,  Hickory 
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Hartline  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Salisbury 
Hatley  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning.  Spray 
Hickory  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Hickory  Steam  Laundry,  Inc..  Hickory 
Home  Bakery.  Statesville 
Iluttig  Sash  &  Door  Co..  Charlotte 
Landis  Dry  Cleaning  &  Pressing,  Landis 
The  Linde  Air  Products  Co..  Charlotte 
Morgan  Cotton  Mills,  Inc. 

Richmond  Plant,  Laurel  Hill 
Maple  Springs  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners 
Hickory 

Mayhew’s  Cleaners.  Mooresville 
Mid-State  Paper  Box  Co..  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Mooresville  Mills,  Mooresville 
Plant  No.  1 
Plant  No.  2 
Plant  No.  3 
Plant  No.  4 
Plant  No.  5 
Plant  No.  6 

Palmer  Printing  Co.,  Charlotte 

Pecks  Bakery,  Greensboro 

Piedmont  Cleaners,  Thomasville 

Piedmont  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia 

Pless  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  China  Grove 

Powdrell  &  Alexander  Inc. 

Charlotte  Plant.  Charlotte 
Rainbow  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Ramseur  Broom  Works.  Ramseur 
Ramseur  Dry  Cleaners,  Ramseur 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston- 

Salem 

Chemical  Division 

No.  8  Machine  Stemmery 

No.  9  Metal  Can 

No.  42  Granulating  Dept. 

No.  256  S.P.D. 

No.  256  Smoking  Dept. 

Richards  Motor  Co..  Hickory 
Rosemary  Manufacturing  Co..  Roanoke 

Rapids 

W.  E.  Sale  and  Sons,  Ronda 
Ted  Solomon  Cleaners,  Kannapolis 
Sunshine  Laundry,  China  Grove 
United  Aero  Service,  Inc..  Charlotte 
United  Baking  Co.,  Inc.,  Lexington 
Virginia  Mills.  Inc.,  Swepsonville 
A.  W.  Wheeler  &  Son.  Inc.,  Brevard 
Second  Consecutive  Year  Winners 
American  Service  Co..  Inc.,  Concord 
American  Steam  Laundry,  Thomasville 
American  Suppliers  Inc. 

Durham  Division.  Durham 
American  Utilization  Co..  Inc..  Gastonia 
American  Yarn  &  Processing  Co. 

American  Processing  Plant.  Mf.  Holly 
Rush  Plant.  Mt.  Holly 
Spun  Fibers,  Inc.,  Whitnel 
Union  Plant.  Maiden 
Ann  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Granite 

Quarry 

Armored  Garments,  Inc..  Spruce  Pine 
Armour  and  Co.,  Salisbury 
Arrow  Cleaners,  Goldsboro 
Ashworth  Bros.  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Baker-Cammaek  Hosiery  Mills  Inc., 

Burlington 

Barnliardt  Manufacturing  Co..  Charlotte 

Bell  Bakeries.  Inc.  Charlotte 

Betty  Greer  Chair  Co..  Hickory 

H.  Beveridge  &  Co..  Gastonia 

Blue  Bell,  Inc.,  Lenoir 

Boone  Cleaners,  Albemarle 

The  Borden  Company. 

Blue  Ridge  Ice  Cream  Division. 

Shelby 

Bossong  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  Asheboro 
D,  W.  Brown  Dry  Cleaners,  Durham 


Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.. 
Winston-Salem 

Burlington  Mills  Corp..  Greensboro 
Cascade  Rayon  Plant 
Cloth  Finishing  Plant 
Hillcrest  Throwing  Plant 
Lexington  Rayon  Plant 
Oxford  Plant 
Steele  Plant 
Vamoco  Plant 
Yarn  Dyeing  Plant 

Camel  City  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 
Winston-Salem 

Carnation  Co..  Monroe  Plant  Monroe 
Carol-May  Finishing  Co..  Inc..  Concord 
Carolina  Concrete  Pipe  Co.. 

Lilesville  Plant.  Lilesville 
Carolina  Industries.  Inc.,  Hickory 
Carolina  Laundry.  Wendell 
Carolina  Marble  &  Granite  Works.  Inc. 
Charlotte 

Carolinian  Mills,  Inc.,  High  Shoals 
Carpenter’s  Cleaners  &  Dyers, 
Rutherfordton 

Carteret  Ice  &  Coal  Co..  Morehead  City 
Central  Cleaners  &  Hatters.  Fayetteville 
Chadbourn  Hosiery  Mills  Inc..  Charlotte 
Charlotte  Venetian  Blind  Mfg.  Co.. 

Charlotte 

Chase  Bag  Co.,  and  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America  Local  270.  A.  F. 
of  L..  Reidsville 

Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkin 
Cherr.vville  Ice  &  Fuel  Co..  Cherry ville 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Asheville, 

Hendersonville 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Lexington, 

Lexington 

Collins  &  Aikman  Corp.,  CaVel 
Conner  Furniture  Co.,  Inc..  Hickory 
Craftspun  Yarns.  Inc.,  Kings  Mountain 
Creston  Full  Fashion  Hosiery  Mills.  lire.. 
Charlotte 

Diamond  Mica  Co.,  Spruce  Pine 
Joe  Darlington  Poultry  Co..  North 

Wilkesboro 

Eanes  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc..  Stoneville 
Economy  Cleaners.  Raleigh 
Efird  Manufacturing  Co..  Alemarle 
Efird’s  Marble  &  Granite  Works,  Monroe 
Elizabeth  City  Brick  Co.,  Inc..  Elizabeth 
City 

Erlanger  Mills.  Inc.,  Lexington 
Eskeridge  Oil  Co.,  Shelby 
Fairley  Bros.  Co.,  Monroe 
Faith  Cleaners,  Faith 
Family  Cleaners.  Salisbury 
Garris  Di-y  Cleaners,  Goldsboro 
IT.  and  B.  Company  of  Statesville, 

Statesville 

Hall  Printing  Co..  High  Point 

,T.  E.  Hanger  of  North  Carolina.  Inc., 

Raleigh 

Hensel  Lumber  Co.,  Elkin 
Hickory  Auto  Parts.  Inc.,  Hickory 
Hickory  Dyeing  &  Winding  Co.,  Inc.. 

Hickory 

Hickory  Printing  Co.,  Hickory 
Hickory  Steel  &  Iron  Co..  Inc..  Hickory 
Honeycutt  Upholstery  Co.,  Charlotte 
Hornwood  Warp  Knitting  Corp.. 

Wadesboro 

Hudson  Hosiery  Co.,  Plant  No.  1.  Charlotte 
Plant  No.  2,  Charlotte 
Plan  No.  3  Charlotte 
Harvey  B.  Hunter  Dairies.  Charlotte 
Home  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Co..  Inc, 
Winston-Salem 

Hyalyn  Porcelain.  Inc.,  Hickory 
Jcard  Cordage  Mfg.  Co..  Icard 
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Ideal  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
.Toe  the  Cleaner,  Dunn 
Johnson’s  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Inc. 
Smithfield 

Kincaid  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Bessemer  City 
King  Craft  Hosiery  Mill.  Inc..  Matthews 
Kirkman  Furniture  Co..  High  Point 
Laughlin  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc. 
Randleman 

Lingerie.  Inc.,  Morganton 

Lions  Club  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 

Durham 

Longview  Hosiery  Mills.  Hickory 
M.  and  S.  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
Manetta  Mills,  Inc..  Monroe  Plant,  Monroe 
Marion  Dry  Cleaners,  Marion 
Marion  Steam  Laundry.  Marion 
Mathieson  Alkali  Works,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Model  Laundry,  Inc.,  Lenoir 
Moffitt’s,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Monroe  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co..  Monroe 
Monroe  Garment  Co..  Monroe 
Morganton  Weaving  Co..  Inc.,  Morganton 
Mooresville  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Inc., 

Mooresville 

National  Oil  Co.,  Inc..  Wilmington 
New  Bern  Ice  Plant,  New  Bern 
Newton  Glove  Manufacturing  Co.,  Newton 
Newton  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Newton 
Nu-Way  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Newton 
Ocean  Motor  Sales,  Wilmington 
Old  Dominion  Box  Co.,  Inc.. 

Winston-Salem  Plant.  Charlotte 
Parrish  Bakeries,  Salisbury 
Peerless  Dry  Cleaners,  Greensboro 
Peerless  Mattress  Co..  Inc.,  Lexington 
Perkins  Cleaning  and  Dye  Works, 

Fayetteville 

Phil  Cord  Co..  Inc.,  Monroe 

Piedmont  Mill  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Salisbury 

Polkton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Polkton 

Prospect  Veneer  Co.,  High  Point 

Re-Nu  Dry  Cleaners,  Mocksville 

R,  .T.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 

Salem 

No.  8  Plug  Dept. 

No.  1  Leaf  House 

No.  2  Leaf  House 

No.  8  Picking  and  Classing 

No.  43  and  65  S.P.D. 

No.  04  Metal  Can 
No.  64  Smoking  Dept. 

No.  65  Machine  Shop 

Ritch’s  Face  Veneer  Co.,  Inc..  High  Point 
Rollins  Lumber  Co.,  Marshville 
F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Charlotte  Plant, 
Norfolk  Va. 

Salisbury  Cleaners  &  Dyers.  Salisbury 
Saunders  Cleaners,  Kings  Mountain 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  Wilmington 
Sineath,  Inc.,  Laundry  &  Cleaners, 

Wilmington 

Smith  Dry  Cleaners,  Greensboro 
Smith-Prevost  Cleaners,  Chapel  Hill 
Sno-White  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Inc. 
Charlotte 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc..  Wilmington 
Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Monroe  Plant, 
Monroe 

Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  Greensboro 
Southern  Fixture  Mfg.  Co.  Greensboro 
Southern  Textile  Banding  Mill,  Paw  Creek 
Southern  Wipers,  Inc..  Charlotte 
Sperti  Foods.  Inc..  Beaufort 
Spofford  Mills,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
Statesville  Flour  Mills  Co..  Charlotte 
Stegall  Milling  Company,  Marshville 
The  Terrell  Machine  Co.,  Inc..  Charlotte 
The  Texas  Co.,  Wilmington  Terminal, 
Wilmington 

Thomasville  Chair  Co.,  Thomasville 
Plant  V 
Plant  F 

D.  T.  Vance  Mica  Co.,  Plumtree 
Waynesville  Printing  Co.,  Waynesville 


Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 

Traffic  Division.  Charlotte 
Plant  and  Engineering  Charlotte 
White  Swan  Laundry.  Fayetteville 
White's  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Inc., 

Goldsboro 

Wisteria  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Yadkin  Mica  &  Ilemenite  Co., 

Division  the  Glidden  Co..  Lenoir 
Young’s  Inc.,  High  Point 

First  Year  Winners 
Aberdeen  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co..  Inc., 

Aberdeen 

Aberdeen  Hosiery  Mills  Co..  Inc.,  Aberdeen 
The  Acme  Candy  Co..  Inc..  Wilson 
Albermarle  Bakery.  Inc..  Albemarle 
Albemarle  Telephone  Co..  Inc.,  Concord 
Allen  Overall  Company,  Charlotte 
American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Charlotte  Plant. 
Charlotte 

American  Yarn  &  Processing  Co.,  Mount 

Holly 

Adrian  Plant 
Dixon  Plant 
Angus  Mills,  lire.,  Vass 
Appalachian  Veneer  Co.,  Murphy 
Apparel,  Inc.,  Mebane 
Armentrout  Veneer  Co..  Inc..  High  Point 
Arrow  Laundry,  Charlotte 
Ashburn  Hosiery  Mills,  Mount  Airy 
Asheville  Cleaners  &  Dyers.  Asheville 
Asheville  Linen  Service,  Asheville 
Avery  Mining  Co..  Plumtree 
Bailey  Lumber  Co.,  Low  Gap 
Baker-Mebane  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  Mebaire 
Bamby  Bakers  of  Concord  Inc.,  Concord 
Barber-Alien  Hosiery  Mills,  Mount  Airy 
Barber  Mfg.  Co.,  Charlotte 
Barnes-Harrell  Co.,  Inc..  Wilson 
Barnes  Motor  Co..  Wilmington 
Barrell  Dry  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Baugh  Motor  Co..  Wilmington 
Bessemer  City  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  Bessemer 
City 

Biltmore  Cleaners  &  Laundry.  Asheville 

Blowing  Rock  Chair  Co..  Lenoir 

Blue  Ridge  Cleaners,  Asheville 

Bon  Ton  Cleaners,  Asheville 

Bonk’s  Dry  Cleaners,  Asheboro 

Boone  Brothers.  Toecane 

The  Borden  Manufacturing  Co..  Goldsboro 

Bou  Cleaners,  Gastonia 

R.  II.  Bouligny.  Inc..  Charlotte 

Brady  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc.,  Ramseur 

Branson  Company.  Monroe 

Brenner  Iron  and  Metal  Co..  Winston- 

Salem 

Broadway  Roller  Mills.  Sanford 
Broome  Wood  Products,  Inc..  Wilmington 
Bryan-Cooper  Oil  Co..  Wake  Forest  Rd., 
Raleigh 

Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Greensboro 

Cramerton  Division,  Mayflower  Plant 
Grabur  Silk  Mills.  Inc. 

Greensboro  Hosiery  Finishing  Plant 
McLaurin  Hosiery  Plant 
Oneida  Service  Units 
Puritan  Weaving  Plant 
Sample  Plant 

Tricot  Knitting  &  Finishing  Plant 
Wake  Finishing  Plant 
Burrell  Bakery.  Albemarle 
Burris  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc..  Lincolnton 
Burton  Upholstery  Co..  Inc.,  High  Point 
Cannon  Mills  Co..  Plant  No.  7  Salisbury 
Cannon  Mills  Co..  Plant  No.  11.  Rockwell 
Carolina  By-Products  Co..  Inc.,  Greensboro 
Carolina  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
Cai-olina  Mineral  Co..  Kona  Mine  &  Plant, 
Kona 

Carolina  Panel  Co.,  Lexington 
Carolina  Process  Co..  Charlottee 
Carolina  Pyrophyllite  Co.,  Glendon 
Division.  Glendon 

Carolina  Rubber  Hose  Co.,  Salisbury 
Carolina  Mica  Co.,  Mieaville 


Carolina  Welds  Works  of  General  Electric, 
Goldsboro 

Carolyn  Hosiery,  Inc..  Charlotte 
Central  Upholstery  Co.,  Inc..  High  Point 
Champion  Manufacturing  Co..  Charlotte 
The  Charlotte  News.  Charlotte 

Charlotte  Stereotypers  &  Electrotypers 
Union  164 

Charlotte  Printing  Pressmen  &  Assis¬ 
tants  Union  131 

Charlotte  Typographical  Union  338 
Cheek  Dry  Cleaners.  Durham 
Cheerwine  Bottling  Co..  Salisbury 
Childers  Hosiery  Mill.  II il debran 
City  Dixie  Laundry,  Inc..  Wilmington 
City  Optical  Company.  Fayetteville 
Cleveland  Cloth  Mills.  Shelby 
Climax  Manufacturing  Co.,  Belmont 
Coastal  Motors,  Inc..  Wilmington 
Cobb  Motor  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Cockrane  Furniture  Co..  Inc.,  Lincolnton 
Columbia  Baking  Co..  Statesville 
Commercial  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Co.. 
Goldsboro 

Community  Motor  Co.,  Inc..  Goldsboro 
Cone  Finishing  Co..  Pineville  Plant. 

Greensboro 

Conover  Furniture  Co..  Conover 
Container  Corporation  of  America. 

Greensboro 

Contentnea  Guano  Co.,  lire.,  Wilson 
Courtesy  Services.  Inc.,  Asheville 
Crescent  Motor  Co..  Inc..  Salisbury 
Crystal  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  Stanfield 
IX  &  W.  Shirt  Co.,  Mount  Airy 
Dameron  Veneer  Co..  Inc..  Liberty 
Dave  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  Asheville 
Defiaitce  Manufacturing  Co.,  Low  Gap 
Deneen  Mica  Co.,  Newdale 
Dixie  Belle  Textiles.  Inc.,  Gibsonville 
Dixieland  Bakery,  Wilmington 
Dobson  Building  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Dob¬ 
son 

Dr.  Pepper  Bottling  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Duke  Power  Co..  Bus  Garage  Salisbury 
Duke  Power  Co..  Gas  Plant.  Salisbury 
Robert  Duncan.  Chestnut  Flat  Mine. 

Penland 

The  Duplan  Corp.,  Forsyth  Division. 

Winston-Salem 

The  Duplan  Corp..  Winston  Division, 

Winston-Sa  lem 
Durham  Dairy  Products.  Inc..  Durham 
Eastern  Motors,  Inc..  Wilmington 
Economy  Printing  Co.,  Charlotte 
Ecu'-ta  Paper  Cor])..  Pisgah  Forest 
Efird  Manufacturing  Co.. 

Maintenance  Dept.,  Albemarle 
R.  W.  Eldridge  Co.,  Charlotte 
Endless  Belt  Corp..  Pisgah  Forest 
The  Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co., 

Plant  No.  1.  Durham 
Plant  No.  2,  Erwin 
Plant  No.  3,  Coolemee 
Plant  No.  7,  Neuse 
Eureka  Dry  Cleaners.  Wilmington 
Feldspar  Milling  Company.  Burnsville 
Feldspar  Producing  Co..  Old  C  Mine, 
Spruce  Pine,  Bear  Creek  Mine, 

Spruce  Pine 

Fidelity  Hosiery  Mills,  lire.  Burlington 
Fieldcrest  Mills  Division,  Marshall  Field 
Co..  Karastan  Plant  Spray 
Finishing  Mill.  Spray 
Fletcher  Brothers  Co..  Inc..  Winston- 

Salem 

Fo.v  Lumber  Co..  Mount  Airy 
Full  Knit  Hosiery  Mills,  lire..  Burlington 
G.  and  H.  Hosiery  Co..  Inc.,  Hickory 
Gardner’s  Dairy  Products  of  Goldsboro, 
Inc.,  Goldsboro 

T.  W.  Garner  Food  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Gastonia  Ice  Cream  Co.  Inc.,  Gastoiria 
Gastonia  New  Way  Laundry,  Gastonia 
Gastonia  Weaving  Co..  Gastonia 
Goldsboro  Ice  Delivery  Co.,  Goldsboro 
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Goldsboro  Motor  Co..  Goldsboro 
Goody’s,  Limited.  Winston-Salem 
Graham  Hosiery  Mills,  lire.,  Graham 
Gray  Mills,  Inc..  Gastonia 
Greensboro  Nehi  Bottling  Co..  Inc., 

Greensboro 

A.  T.  Griffin  Mfg.  Co..  Goldsboro 
A.  F.  Grigg  Sheet  Meta!  Works,  Gastonia 
Grimes  Milling  Co.,  Salisbury 
Gurley  Motor  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Hanes  Dye  a  ml  Finishing  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem 

Harden  Manufacturing  Co..  Dallas 
Harper  Furniture  Co.,  Lenoir 
Harriet  Cotton  Mills.  Henderson 
Ilarriss  &  Covington  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc., 
High  Point 

Haynes  Textile  Co..  Mount  Airy 
Henderson  Cotton  Mill.  Henderson 
Heritage  Furniture.  Inc..  Table  Plant, 
Mocksville 

High  Point  Face  Veneer  Co..  High  Point 
Holsom  Baking  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Home  Oil  Co.,  Louisburg 
Hoover  Hosiery  Co..  Plant  No.  2,  Concord 
Howard  Bros.  Mfg.  Co..  Gastonia 
Howell  Manufacturing  Co..  Clierryville 
Howell  Motor  Company.  Wilmington 
Huffman’s  Laundry,  Gastonia 
Hudson-Starr  Sales  Co..  Hickory 
Huntley  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Jacob’s  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Gasonia 
Jaroz  Hosiery  Mill.  Graham 
Jackson  Brothers.  Frank 
II.  V.  Johnson  &  Son,  Gastonia 
K.  and  F.  Mica  Co.,  Spruce  Pine 
K.  and  L.  Auto  Service,  Raleigh 
Kale  Knitting  Mills,  Inc..  Mebane 
Kepley  Dry  Cleaners,  East  Spencer 
Key  City  Laundry,  Black  Mountain 
Ivrispy  Kreme  Corp..  Winston-Salem 
Lance,  Inc..  Charlotte 
Landis  Garage,  Hickory 
Leatli  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Graham 
Letterman  and  Sparks.  Spruce  Pines 
Lingle  Bakery.  Inc.,  Winston-Salem 
Linwood  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc., 

Plant  No.  1.  Linwood 
Longview  Cleaners.  Hickory 
Lowell  Dry  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
Lovelace- Johnston  Mfg.  Co.,  Wendell 
Lynne  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  Mount  Airy 
McKee  Oil  Company,  Goldsboro 
Macanal  Mills.  Inc..  Salisbury 
Macomson  Machine  Co..  Inc.,  Shelby 
Marion  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Mount  Airy 
Martinat  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.  Valdese 
Maxwell  Insecticide  Co..  Raleigh 
Melrose  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc..  Plant  No.  2, 
Full  Fashion  Division.  High  Point 
The  Mengel  Company,  Winston-Salem 
Plant.  Winston-Salem 
Mitchell  and  Becker  Co.,  Charlotte 
Mitchum  and  Tucker  Candy  Co.,  Charlotte 
Modern  Cleaners,  Asheville 
Monarch  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc..  Knitting 
Division,  Burlington 
Monroe  Mills  Co.,  Monroe 
Monroe  Telephone  Co.,  Inc..  Monroe 
Morgan  Cotton  Mills,  Inc..  Springfield 
Plant,  Laurel  Hill 
Moore’s  Bakery.  Asheville 
Mooresville  Mills.  Plant  No.  7,  Mooresville 
Mount  Airy  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.. 

Mount  Airy 

Nantahala  Talc  and  Limestone  Co.. 
Nantaliala 

National  Biscuit  Co..  Wilmington 
Neuwrith  Brothers.  Wilmington 
Nesbitt  Bottling  Co..  Gastonia 
New  Home  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners, 
Bobbins 

New  York  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
New  Way  Laundry  ami  Dry  Cleaners,  Inc., 
Charlotte 

New  Dale  Mica  Co..  Kona 
Newton  Dry  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Norhurn  Hospital  Laundry,  Asheville 


Oakes  Motor  Cm,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Odom  Motor  Co..  Goldsboro 
Odorless  Dry  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Old  Dominion  Box  Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington 
Plant,  Charlotte 

Pacific  Mills — Rliodhiss  Division.  Plant  No. 

1  and  No.  2.  Rhodhiss 
Parkdale  Mills,  lire..  Gastonia 
Parks  Lumber  Co.,  Tnc„  Hallison 
Pat-A-Cake  Bake  Shop  Gastonia 
Pate  Dawson  Motor  Company,  Goldsboro 
The  Patterson  Handle  Co..  Pilot  Mountain 
Payden  Dry  Cleaners.  Salisbury 
Peeler  Printery,  Salisbury 
Peerless  Plywood  Co..  Inc..  High  Point 
Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Elkin 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Salisbury 
Per  Mano,  Southern  Pines 
Piedmont  Iron  Works.  Gastonia 
The  Pilot,  Southern  Pines 
Pilot  Cleaners,  Pilot  Mountain 
Pinehurst  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaners. 
Pinehurst 

Pomona  Foundry  Co.,  Pomona 
Premier  Worsted  Mills.  Raleigh 
Press-On  Switch  Company.  Winston-Salem 
Pruitt  Lumber  Company.  Louisburg 
Quality  Bakery.  Asheville 
Quality  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Black  Mountain 
Quality  Mills,  Inc.,  Mt.  Airy 
Regent  Plywood  Co..  Inc.,  High  Point 
Reid  and  Herring  Auto  Co..  Wilmington 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Cafeteria, 
Winston-Salem 

Greensboro  Redrying  Plant,  Winston- 
Salem 

Trucking  and  Storage,  Winston-Salem 
Turkish  Picking  Dept.  Winston-Salem 
No.  4  Cigarette  Making  &  Packing 
Dept.  Winston-Salem 
No.  38  S.P.D.,  Winston-Salem 
No.  40  Foil  Plant,  Winston-Salem 
No.  60  Granulating  Dept..  Winston- 
Salem 

No.  60  Thermo — Vactor,  Winston- 
Salem 

No.  97  Cigarette  Factory 
No.  97  Ext.  Cigarette  Factory 
No.  256  Machine  Stemmery.  Winston- 
Salem 

No.  256  Plug  Department 
Roberts  and  Son  Cleaners.  Wcaverville 
Robinson  Yarn  Mill,  Gastonia 
Rockfish-Mebane  Yarn  Mills.  Inc'..  Mebane 
Division.  Mebane 
Rose  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Rowan  Cleaners.  Salisbury 
Roy  Grindstaff.  Fluken  Ridge  Mine, 
Toecane 

Royal  Cake  Company,  Inc.  Winston-Salem 
Rural  Hall  Veneer  Co..  Rural  Hall 
Salisbury  Laundry.  Salisbury 
Samson’s.  Inc.,  Wilson 

Sanders  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc..  Bur'inTon 
Sartin’s  Dry  Cleaning  &  Laundry.  Inc.. 
Winston-Salem 

Schafer  Building  Co..  Mount  Airy 
Service  Dry  Cleaners.  Hickory 
Sewell’s  Cleaners.  Wilmington 
Shamrock  Laundry  and  Cleaners.  A- hevd’e 
Sherrill  Upholstering  Co.,  Inc  Hickorv 
Silver-Craft  Furniture  Co.  High  Point 
Silver  Knit  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 

High  Point 

Smith-Douglass  Co..  Inc..  Wi'mington 
Plant.  Wilmington 
Smith  Dry  Cleaners.  Winston-Salem 
Smith  Dry  Cleaners.  Shirt  Plant. 
Winston-Salem 

Smith  Finishing  Co..  Greensboro 
Smith  Paper  Box  Co  .  Mount  Airy 
Snow  White  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaner  , 
Wilmington 

Southern  Mica  Co..  Newdale 
Southern  Pines  Warehouses.  Inc. 

Southern  Pines 

Southern  Veneer  Co..  Inc.  Thomasville 
Colin  G.  Spencer  Lumber  Co.,  Carthage 


Spruce  Pine  Mica  Company,  Spruce  Pine 
Square  Cleaners.  Gastonia 
Stanback  Co.,  Limited.  Salisbury 
Standard  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc., 

Pittsboro  Division-.  Burlington 
Steifel  Mattress  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Stein-Hall  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Summers  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc..  Salisbury 
Sunrise  Dairy,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Sunshine  Cleaners,  Kannapolis 
Sunshine  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners, 
Wilmington 

Superior  Cleaners,  Asheville 
Superior  Manufacturing  Co..  Winston 
Salem 

Surry  Dairies,  live..  Mount  Airy 
Sutton-Pontiac,  Wilmington 
Swannanoa  Laundry,  Asheville 
Swift  and  Company.  Plant  Food  Division. 
Greensboro 

Swinson  Food  Products.  Charlotte 
Swiss  Cleaners,  Gaston-ia 
Tar  Heel  Mica  Company.  Plumtree 
Taylor  Chemical  Company.  Aberdeen 
Taylor  Oil  Co..  Winston-Salem 
Texas  Company.  Raleigh 
Textiles,  Inc.,  Arkray  Plant.  Gastonia 
Mutual  Plant,  Gastonia 
Osceloa  Plant,  Gastonia 
Wiuget  Plant,  Gastonia 
Tillery  Millwork  Company.  Raleigh 
Towne  House  Doughnut  Co.,  Inc..  Asheville 
Travora  Textile.  Inc.  Plant  No.  2.  Graham 
Finishing  Plant,  Graham 
Trio  Knitting  Mill.  Mount  Airy 
Troxler  Hosiery  Mending  Co..  Greensboro 
,T.  C.  Underwood,  Route  No.  1.  Snow  Camp 
Union  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co..  Marshville 
Plant,  Marshville 
Un-ion  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp.. 

National  Carbon  Division,  Charlotte 
Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp.. 
Greenville 

United  Dry  Cleaners,  Gastonia 


United  Mills  Corp.,  Garere 

st  Division. 

Charlotte 

Virginia-Carolina 

Chemical 

( 'orp., 

Fast 

Durham 

Virginia-Carolina 

Chemical 

( ’orp.. 

New 

Bern 

Victory  Dry  Cleaners.  Bessemt 

u-  City 

Wagner  Parrish 

Veneer  Co., 

Inc.. 

High 

Point 

Waldensiair  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  Dept.  300 
Pauline  Mill.  Valdese 
Waldensian  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Dept.  400 
Box  Factory.  Valdese 
Waldensian  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.  Dept.  500 
Lenoir  Plant,  Valdese 
Walnut  Cove  Hosiery  Mill.  Walnut  Cove 
Washington  Mills  Co.,  Mayodan 
Weaverville  Steam  Laundry,  Wcaverville 
Weil  Fertilizer  Works.  Goldsboro 
West  Knitting  Corporation  Wadesboro 
Western  E'ectric  Co..  Burlington 
Westin-ghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Mfg.  &  Repair  Dept.,  Charlotte 
WH  e  Way  Laundry.  Wadesboro 
Williams  Dry  Cleaners.  Wilmington 
G  R.  Williams,  Robbins 
Wilmington  Iron  Works.  Wilmington 
Wilson  Tobacco,  Co..  Inc..  Wilson 
Windy  City  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Winston  Printing  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Wiscassett  Mills  Co..  Albemarle 
Plant  No.  1 
Plant  No.  2 
Dye  House 

Machine  &  Rol’er  Shops 
Maintenance 
Wix  Accessories  Corp. 

Womack  Lumber  Co.,  Sanford 
Weodv  Bi-itliers  Bakery,  Asheville 
■Wri-dit’s  Cleaners.  Wilmington 
Young  Mfg.  Co..  Inc..  Plant  No.  2,  Norwood 
Young  Mfg.  Co..  Im\.  Plant  No.  3.  Norwood 
Zinzendorf  Laundry,  Inc..  Winston-Salem 
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INSPECTION  NEEDS  DISCUSSED  ill  MEETING  OF 
MANPOWER  CONSERVATION  ADVISORY  BOARD 


North  Carolina's  “acute  need”  of  safety 
inspection  services  in  the  construction  and 
electrical  industries  was  emphasized  by 
Commissioner  Shuford  in  an  address  last 
month  to  the  Department  of  Labor’s  Man¬ 
power  Conservation  Advisory  Board. 

The  Advisory  Board  (shown  in  picture 
on  page  1)  met  in  Raleigh  jointly  with 
the  Department’s  safety  inspectors  for  the 
biannual  Manpower  Conservation  Confer¬ 
ence. 

“Workers  on  construction  and  electrical 
installation  jobs,  and  their  families,  are 
suffering  needlessly  because  of  the  absence 
of  safety  inspections,  precautions  on  the 
job,  and  organized  safety  programs  in 
these  industries,”  Mr.  Shuford  told  the 
group  of  35  safety  inspectors  and  engineers. 
“Adequate  safety  inspection  services  in 
these  two  extremely  hazardous  industries 
can  he  rendered  only  by  highly  trained 
engineers  who  possess  the  special  skills 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  hazards  peculiar 
to  the  industries.” 

Mr.  Shuford  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
next  General  Assembly  will  provide  appro¬ 
priations  for  safety  inspection  services 
for  these  industries.  The  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor  has  no  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  hire  trained  engineers  in  these 
fields  at  present,  he  pointed  out. 

Commissioner  Shuford  cited  reports  of 
the  North  Carolina  Industrial  Commission' 
showing  that  reported  deaths  and  perma¬ 
nent  total  disabilities  in  the  two  industries 
increased  150  per  cent  between  1945  ami 
194S,  rising  steadily  in  proportion  with 
the  expansion  of  construction  and  elec¬ 
trical  utility  work  following  World  War 
II. 

“In  the  fiscal  year  1947-194S.”  he  said. 
“40  of  the  State’s  total  of  138  workers 
killed  or  permanently  disabled  on  the 
job  met  death  while  working  on  construc¬ 
tion  and  electrical  projects.  The  construc¬ 
tion  industry  alone,  employing  some 
40.000  workers,  reported  20  deaths  and 
13,878  accidents  in  that  year — a  larger 
number  of  injuries  and  more  than  three 
times  as  many  deaths  as  were  reported 
by  the  textile  industry  which  employs 
220,000  workers. 

“Official  death  and  accident  figures  for 
these  industries  for  the  last  year  are  not 
yet  available,  hut  our  news  clipping  files 
show  that  the  rates  have  continued  to  he 
very  high.” 

Mr.  Shuford  added  that  the  practical 
results  of  safety  inspection  services  have 
been  proved  beyond  any  doubt,  both  in- 
North  Carolina  during  recent  years  and 
in  the  nation.  These  results  include  fewer 
accidents  with  less  human  suffering,  lower 
compensation-  insurance  rates,  and  in¬ 
creased  production,  he  said. 

New  Members 

Two  new  members  were  appointed  to 
the  Advisory  Board  at  the  meeting  last 
month.  They  are:  Mr.  Ira  W.  Drake  of 
Greensboro,  assistant  industrial  relations 
director  for  Burlington-  Mills  Corporation, 
and  Mr.  Duncan  C.  Hunter  of  Lenoir 
personnel  director  for  Rroyliill  Furniture 
Factories.  Both  men  are  in  charge  of 
safety  work  in-  their  respective  organiza¬ 
tions. 


Mr.  Frank  M.  Culvern  of  Charlotte, 
safety  director  for  Southern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company,  reported 
on  the  three  major  activities  of  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Board’s  Education  Committee,  of 
which  he  is  chairman.  lie  described  the 
interest  of  students  at  North  Carolina 
State  College  in  the  undergraduate  safety 
course  which  has  been  offered  during  tin- 
last  two  years.  Mr.  Culvern  discussed  the 
Sixth  Annual  North  Carolina  Safety 
School,  which  was  held  at  State  College 
March  20-22.  He  also  discussed  the  plans 
for  setting  up  safety  instruction  courses 
in  the  public  school  curricula!  in  Gaston 
and  Onslow  counties  on  an  experimental 
basis. 

Awards 

Mr.  Glenn  Penland  of  Durham,  safety 
director  for  Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Company, 
reported  on  the  work  of  the  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  of  which  he  is  chairman.  A  total  of 
595  North  Carolina  industrial  plants  re¬ 
ceived  the  Department  of  Labor's  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Safety  Achievement  as  a  result  of 
their  work  in  accident  prevention  last 
year,  he  said.  Of  these,  307  were  first  year 
winners,  161  were  second-consecutive-year 
winners,  and  67  received  the  award  for  the 
third  consecutive  year. 

Safety  Drive 

Reporting  on  the  work  of  the  Periodic 
Safety  Drives  Committee,  Mr.  H.  B.  Gay¬ 
lord  of  Plymouth,  safety  director  for  the 
North  Carolina  Pulp  Company,  discussed 
the  results  of  the  first  round  of  inspections 
in  the  current  plywood  and  veneer  industry 
safety  campaign.  Results  of  the  first  in¬ 


spections  were  as  follows: 

Plants  inspected  .....  81 

Number  of  employees _  5,671 

Manhours  worked _ ..  10.S92.728 

Lost  time  injuries  _  249 

Accident  frequency  rate  22.86 

Safety  recommendations..  303 


Mr.  Gaylord  also  reported  that  the  Peri¬ 
odic  Drives  Committee  had  recommended 
that  reinspections  be  made  in  the  wood 
furniture  and  plywood  and  veneer  indus¬ 
tries  after  July  1.  1950. 

Membership 

Mr.  W.  L.  Lo.v  of  Laurel  Hill,  personnel 
director  for  Morgan  Cotton  Mills,  reported 
on  the  work  of  the  Membership  Committee. 
Messrs.  Drake  and  Hunter  were  introduced 
to  the  group  as  new  members.  These  new 
members  made  short  talks,  expressing 
their  pleasure  in  becoming  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  and  pledging  their  support 
to  its  program. 

Following  the  committee  reports,  Com¬ 
missioner  Shuford  presented  a  summary  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Advisory  Board 
sin-c-e  its  organizational  meeting  on  May  6, 
1946.  As  one  of  the  principal  achievements, 
Mr.  Shuford  cited  the  over-all  reduction 
in  accident  rates  during  recent  years  in 
North  Carolina  industry  which  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  8.8  per  cent  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  compensation  insurance. 

Comments  upon  the  quality  of  the  in¬ 
spection  services  offered  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  were  made  by  various 
Advisory  Board  members  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Shuford. 

Next  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board  will 
he  held  in  Raleigh  during  the  fall. 


State  Inspectors  Attend 
Safety  Training  School 

Eighteen  safety  inspectors  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Labor  last  month 
attended  a  5-day  training  school  in 
Raleigh. 

The  school  was  conducted  by  Stanley  ,1. 
Butcher  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  safety 
engineer  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards,  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

The  safety  course  is  part  of  a  continu¬ 
ing,  cooperative  program  between  the 
State  and  Federal  labor  departments  under 
which  more  effective  industrial  inspection 
services  are  being  promoted. 

Following  three  days  of  instruction,  the 
inspectors  made  a  guided  inspection  tour 
of  four  local  service  and  manufacturing 
industries.  On  the  final  day  of  the  school 
they  were  given  written  examinations  by 
instructor  Butcher. 

Participating  in  the  safety  training 
course  were  Mrs.  Carolyn  B.  Byrd  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Mrs.  Grace  W.  Griffith  of  Ashe¬ 
ville,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Iloglen  of  Charlotte 
Mrs.  .Tune  H.  Payne  of  Salisbury,  Mrs. 
Emily  M.  Hadley  of  Greenville,  Mrs.  Lona 
Davenport  of  Charlotte,  Miss  Adelaide 
Southerland  of  Greensboro,  Mrs.  Merle  S. 
Lowe  of  Raleigh,  W.  Reece  Shore  of 
Raleigh,  William  M.  Shaw  of  Wilmington, 
Robert  J.  Dunnagan  of  Winston-Salem,’ 
Thomas  B.  Knight  of  Edenton,  TV.  (J. 
Watson  of  Raleigh,  Stanton  L.  Blaylock  oi 
Burlington.  Allen  N.  Hombarrier  of  Char¬ 
lotte.  William  C.  Creel  of  Cary,  Lynn  F. 
Robbins  of  Statesville.  Robert  W.  Pope  oi 
Fayetteville,  Commissioner  of  Labor  For¬ 
rest  H.  Shuford  and  Deputy  Commissioner 
Lewis  P.  Sorrell. 


Huffs  &  Wheezes 

Drugstore  Clerk :  “Did  you  kill  any 
moths  with  those  moth  balls  I  sold  you 
the  other  day?” 

Customer:  “No,  I  tried  for  five  hours, 
but  I  couldn’t  hit  one.” 

*  *  * 

The  efficiency  expert  will  tell  you  that  if 
a  farmer’s  boy  can  pick  six  quarts  of 
berries  in  an  hour,  and  a  girl  five  quarts, 
the  two  of  them  together  will  pick  11 
quarts.  But  any  farmer  knows  that  the  two 
of  them  together  won’t  pick  any. 

*  *  * 

“My  boy,”  said  the  successful  man  lectur¬ 
ing  his  son  on  the  importance  of  thrift, 
"when  I  was  your  age  I  carried  water 
for  a  gang  of  bricklayers.” 

“I’m  proud  of  you,  father,”  answered 
his  offspring.  “If  it  hadn’t  been  for  your 
pluck  and  perseverance,  I  might  have  had 
to  do  something  of  that  sort  myself.” 

*  sf :  * 

“Darling,  we’re  going  to  have  a  glorious 
time  this  evening,”  said  the  newly  en¬ 
gaged  lover.  “I’ve  got  four  seats  for  the 
theatre.” 

“But  why  four  seats,  darling”  asked  his 
fiancee. 

“Two  for  your  mother  and  father,  and 
two  for  your  brother  and  sister,”  he  an¬ 
swered. 

*  *  * 

A  man  finally  bought  a  parrot  at  auction 
after  some  spirited  bidding. 

“I  suppose  the  bird  talks,”  lie  said  to  the 
auctioneer. 

“Talk?”  was  the  reply.  “He’s  been  bid¬ 
ding  against  you  for  the  past  half  hour.” 
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FEW  TAB  HEEL  STRIKES  IN  1949 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  606  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
February  under  the  provisions  of  the 
State  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations.  The  establishments 
employed  20,463  workers. 

Violations  and  compliances  were  noted 
as  follows: 

Viola-  Gompli- 


Hour  Law 

lions 

......  25 

ances 

o*> 

Time  Records  _ 

20 

12 

Child  Labor 

241 

195 

Drinking  Water 
Facilities  _ 

_  8 

6 

Sanitation 

107 

62 

Seats  . .  .  ..  . 

0 

0 

Safety _ 

2S3 

189 

First  Aid 

21 

9 

Other 

234 

185 

Total 

939 

680 

Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  Child  Labor  and  Maximum  Hour  Laws 
were  investigated  during  February.  Vio¬ 
lations  were  found  and  corrected  in  five 
of  these  cases. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

Eleven  establishments  were  inspected 
during  February  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Violations 
were  found  as  follows : 

Type  of  Number  of 

Violation  Esoablishments 

Overtime  _ _ _  10 

Records  -  .  _ .  _  1 

Total  _ _ _ _  11 

A  total  of  $4,368.13  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  148  North  Carolina  workers  during 
February  as  the  result  of  inspections  which 
disclosed  wage  violations.  The  payments 
were  made  by  seven  establishments. 


ROBERT  C.  ELLIS 

The  people  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
join  in  expressing  their  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ellis,  senior  mine 
and  quarry  inspector,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Spruce  Pine  on  March  IS. 

A  native  of  Mitchell  County,  Mr.  Ellis 
had  been  engaged  in  mining  and  allied 
work  nearly  all  of  his  life.  He  served  as 
superintendent  of  various  mine  and  quarry 
operations  in  Tennessee  and  Minnesota 
for  25  years  prior  to  his  employment  as 
a  mine  inspector  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Ellis  had  worked  with  the 
Department  since  1942.  He  was  57  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  World  War.  II  Mr.  Ellis  in  his 
official  capacity  was  of  great  help  to  many 
of  the  large  number  of  inexperienced 
people  who  engaged  in  mica  mining  in 
western  North  Carolina.  He  regularly  went 
far  beyond  his  line  of  duty  in  advising 
how  to  open  up  mines,  how  to  equip  them, 
and  how  to  reduce  mining  hazards. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Greene  Ellis  of  Spruce  Pine,  a 
stepdaughter,  a  sister  and  three  brothers. 


Notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  one 
serious  and  prolonged  labor-management 
dispute  last  year,  North  Carolina’s  1949 
industrial  relations  record  as  a  whole  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  nation. 

Comparison  of  North  Carolina  strike 
figures  with  preliminary  national  figures 
shows  the  usual  result,  namely,  that  North 
Carolina  had  only  small  fractions  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s  strikes,  workers 
involved  in  strikes,  and  man-days  idle  on 
account  of  strikes. 

There  were  some  3,600  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  in  the  nation  last  year.  There  were 
IS  in  Noroh  Carolina — 0.5  per  cent  of  the 
national  total. 

Some  3,030,000  American  workers  were 
involved  in  work  stoppages  last  year.  Of 
these,  3,850  were  North  Carolina  workers 
— 0.1  per  cent  of  the  national  total. 

Approximately  50.500.000  man-days  of 
production  were  lost  in  the  nation  as  a 


result  of  last  year’s  work  stoppages.  Of 
these,  136,130  were  lost  in  North  Carolina 
— 0.2  per  cent  of  the  national  total. 

Three  work  stoppages  caused  85  per 
cent  of  North  Carolina's  total  of  man-days 
idle  from  strikes  last  year.  The  Hart  Cot¬ 
ton  Mills  strike  alone  resulted  in  82,140 
man-days  idle,  involving  568  workers  from 
May  13  to  November  27.  The  interstate 
steel  work  stoppage,  which  involved  512 
North  Carolina  workers  and  lasted  from 
October  17  to  December  7,  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  18,432  man-days.  The  work  stoppage 
of  737  workers  at  Aleo  Manufacturing 
Company  lasted  from  July  12  to  August 
12  and  resulted  in  14,358  idle  man-days. 
These  three  stoppages  accounted  for 
114,930  man-days  out  of  the  North  Carolina 
total  of  136,130. 

The  other  15  Tar  Heel  work  stoppages 
were  small  and  brief  and  did  not  cause 
any  substantial  loss  of  working  time. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS— - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

February,  1950  Compared  with  January,  1950  and  February,  1949 


Net 

Change  Per  Cent  Chg.  From 
From - - - - 


T  N  D  U  S  T  R  V 

F’cb.» 

1950 

Jau. 

1950 

Feb. 

1949 

Jau. 1950 
To 

Feb.1950 

Jan. 1950  Feb.  1949 
To  To 

Feb.1950  Feb.1950 

(In  Thousands  of  employees) 

All  Manufacturing*  .....  - 

.  397.8 

400.6 

392.3 

— 

2.8 

— 

0.7 

+ 

1.4 

Durable  Goods  . 

...  96.0 

94.8 

91.4 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

5.0 

Nondurable  Goods - 

301.8 

305.8 

300.9 

— - 

4.0 

— - 

1.3 

+ 

0.3 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries _ 

2.5 

2.3 

o  O 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

8.7 

+ 

8.7 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) - 

4.4 

4.3 

4.8 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

2  3 

— 

8.3 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

2.5 

2.4 

2.4 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

4.2 

+ 

4.2 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products .... 

....  40.6 

40.4 

38.9 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

4.4 

SawTinills  &  Planing  Mills - 

..  28.1 

28.2 

27.3 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

+ 

2.9 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc - 

....  5.6 

5.5 

5.3 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

1.8 

+ 

5.7 

Wooden  Containers 

4.4 

4.1 

3.6 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

7.3 

+‘ 

22.2 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods. 

..  34.0 

33.3 

30.6 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

2.1 

+ii.i 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bdspring 

.  32.3 

31.7 

29.0 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

1.9 

+: 

11.4 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products ..... 

6.4 

6.5 

6.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

1.5 

+ 

4.9 

Other  Durable  Goods  f 

5.6 

5.0 

6.3 

_ 

11.1 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ _ 

219.5 

219.7 

215.2 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

+ 

2.0 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills _ 

57.9 

58.0 

57.4 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

+ 

0.9 

Broad  Woven-  Fabrics  _ 

....  96.7 

96.5 

96.9 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.2 

_ 

0.2 

Knitting  Mills _ 

....  53.4 

53.8 

50.0 

— 

0.4 

— 

0.7 

+ 

6.8 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery _ 

....  21.7 

21.9 

20.7 

0.2 

0.9 

+ 

4.8 

Seamless  Hosiery _ _ 

....  25.4 

25.8 

22.4 

— 

0.4 

— 

1.6 

+ 

13.4 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

14.5 

14.0 

12.5 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

3.6 

+  16.0 

Men’s  &  Boy’  Garments ....  .. 

....  7.1 

7.1 

5.9 

+: 

20.3 

Food  &  Kindred  Products 

18.0 

18.0 

17.9 

+ 

0.6 

Bakery  Products.. ..  _ 

....  5.1 

5.0 

4.9 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

2.0 

+ 

4.1 

Beverage  Industries _ 

..  3.7 

3.6 

3.8 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

2.8 

— 

2.6 

Tobacco  Manufactures _ _ 

22.6 

27.7 

27.3 

— 

5.1 

— 

18.4 

— 

17.2 

Cigarettes  _ 

....  12.2 

12.7 

12.8 

— 

0.5 

— 

3.9 

— 

4.7 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  ... 

7.5 

12.1 

11.3 

— 

4.6 

- , 

38.0 

- , 

33.6 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  . ... 

7.3 

7.4 

7.7 

— 

0.1 

— 

1.4 

— 

5.2 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills _ 

5.7 

5.8 

6.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

1.7 

— 

S.l 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

6.2 

6.2 

6.0 

+ 

3.3 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products 

10.1 

9.4 

10.6 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

7.4 

4.7 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  I _ 

....  3.6 

3.4 

3.7 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

5.9 

— 

2.7 

•  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

f  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products  ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

»  Preliminary. 
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FEBRUARY  BUILDING  TOTALS  *10,241,767 


New  building  construction  valued  at 
$10,241,767  was  authorized  in  74  North 
Carolina  cities  and  towns  during  February. 

Tlie  February  total  was  more  than 
$H  000,000  above  that  of  February,  1940. 

New  housing,  providing  1,061  family 
dwelling  units,  accounted  for  $o, 886, 528 
of  the  month’s  building  total.  The  housing 
included  742  single-family  dwellings,  46 
duplexes,  67  apartment  buildings,  two 
tourist  camps  and  a  hotel.  Average  esti¬ 
mated  construction  cost  of  single  family 
dwellings  authorized  during  tlie  month 
was  $5,570. 

New  nonresidential  building,  which 
totaled  $3,234,935,  included  41  stores,  10 
workshops,  17  office  buildings,  two  school 
buildings,  two  public  utility  buildings,  one 
institutional  building,  one  public  building, 
live  garages  and  14  service  stations,  78 
private  garages,  six  churches,  one  amuse¬ 
ment  place,  12  temporary  buildings,  and 
16  unclassified  buildings. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to 
both  residential  and  non-residential  build¬ 
ings  amounted  to  $1,620,304. 

Three  cities  reported  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  building  during  February. 
They  are:  Charlotte.  $1,219,679;  Winston- 
Salem,  $1,189,803;  Greensboro,  $1,002,415. 


Apprenticeship  Council  Meets 

The  North  Carolina  State  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Council  met  in  Raleigh  last  month 
and  heard  a  progress  report  by  Clarence  L. 
Beddingfield,  Council  secretary  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Department  of  Labor’s  division 
of  apprenticeship  training. 

Since  June  1,  1949,  Mr.  Beddingfield 
told  the  Council,  a  total  of  271  new  appren¬ 
tice  training  programs  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  shops  throughout  the  State  and 
1,194  new  apprentices  have  been  approved 
and  registered  for  training. 

Mr.  Beddingfield  also  reported  that  108 
apprentices  who  began  their  training  im¬ 
mediately  following  World  War  II  have 
been  awarded  certificates  of  completion  of 
apprenticeship  and  that  several  hundred 
more  apprentices  will  graduate  from  the 
program  this  year. 

The  108  apprenticeship  graduates  so  far 
include  19  automobile  mechanics  and 
seven  auto  body  repairmen.  Mr.  Bedding¬ 
field  said. 

Construction  trades  account  for  43  more 
graduates,  including  12  electricians.  11 


pipefitters,  seven  brick  masons,  seven  tile 
layers,  three  carpenters  and  three 
plumbers. 

Apprentices  in  other  trades  and  crafts 
who  have  finished  their  training  include 
nine  granite  cutters,  seven  machinists, 
four  optical  laboratory  technicians,  three 
glaziers,  three  dry  cleaners,  three  press¬ 
men.  two  garment  cutters,  two  operating 
engineers,  two  embalmers,  one  draftsman, 
one  electrical  appliance  serviceman,  one 
knitting  machine  mechanic,  and  one 
printer. 

*  *  * 

Getting  a  husband  is  like  buying  an  old 
house.  You  don’t  see  it  like  it  is,  but  like 
it’s  going  to  be  when  you  get  it  remodeled. 


Type  of  February  Building 
Construction  in  25 
Reporting  Cities 

Bldgs.  lor  Which 
Permits  Were 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  Issued 

New  Family  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures  575  $3,275,980 

Two-family  structures  .  .33  244,209 

Three- &- four- family  structures  4  45,850 

Three -and -four- family  structures 

having  stores  -  shops  therewith  3  45,000 

Five  or  more  family  structures.  51  747,988 

Tourist  cabins . 2  45,S00 

TOTAL  .  668  $4,404,827 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

February,  1945)  and  February,  1950 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Feb. 1949 

Feb. 1950 

Percent. 

Change 

Feb. 1949 

Feb.1950 

Percent, 

Change 

TOTAL  .... 

1009  |  1546  |  -f-53.2  |$  6,229,807 

$  8,078,410 

+  29.7 

Residential  buildings 
Non-residential  buildings  .  . 
Additions,  alterations  &  repairs! 

370 

169 

470 

668  j  +80.5 

151  |  —10.7 

727  |  +54.7 

2,503,447 

2,822,929 

903,431 

4,404,827 

2,142,794 

1,530,789 

+  76.0 
—24.1 
+  69.4 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

January,  1950  and  February,  1950 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

.Tail. 1950 

Feb.1950 

Percent. 

Change 

Jan. 1950 

Feb.1950 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1208 

1546 

+  28.0  |$12, 985,088  |$  8,078,410 

—37.8 

Residential  buildings 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

627 

146 

435 

668 

151 

727 

+  6.5  1  4,061,388 

+  3.4  |  8,155,847 

+  67.1  j  767,853 

4,404,827 

2,142,794 

1,530,789 

+  8.5 
—73.7 
+  99.4 

New  Noil -residential  Structures : 

Amusement  and  recreation  places 

Churches  _  .. _ _ 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries  and  other  workshops 

<  im  ages,  private _ _  _ 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  _ 

Institutional  buildings . . . 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  . 

Public  buildings _ 

Public  works  and  utilities _ 

Educational  buildings 
Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors'  temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc.  _ _ _  _  ... 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs. 
All  other  nonresidential _ _  ... 


1  $ 

60,000 

o 

81,000 

7 

57,274 

58 

29,575 

12 

120,325 

1 

24,000 

12 

665,381 

1 

100,000 

1 

497,667 

1 

47,500 

9 

1,300 

34 

456,815 

11 

1,957 

TOTAL _  .151  $2,142,71  , 

Additions,  Alte rations  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  „  615  $  8G8.156 

To  nonhousekeeping- residential 

buildings  _  9  13,125 

To  nonresidential  buildings  ....  103  649,508 


TOTAL _ _  727  $1,530,789 

TOTAL  ALL . . . . . . 1546  $8,078,410 


SUMMARY  OF  FEBRUARY, 


1950  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Total  of  February,  1949,  Included  for  Comparison 


C  I  T  Y 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

New  Residential  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost  |  No.  Families 

New  Non -Residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Alterations 
and  Repairs 

Estimated  cost  of  all 
Construction  Work 

Feb.1949  Feb.1950  1  Feb.1949  Feb.1950 

Feb.1949  Feb.1950 

Feb.1949  Feb.1950 

Feb.1949  Feb.1950 

TOTAL  1  1546 

$2,503,447  $4,404,827 

466  849 

$2,822,929  $2,142,794 

$903,431  $1,530,789 

$6,229,807  $8,078,410 

103.  Asheville 

108.  Burlington 

113.  Charlotte 

117.  Concord 

120.  Durham 

123.  Elizabeth  City 

125.  Fayetteville 

128.  Gastonia 

130.  Goldsboro 

133.  Greensboro 

134.  Greenville _ 

III  1  licknry 

142.  High  Point .  . 

146.  Kinston... 

150.  Lexington _ 

1  HI'.  New  Bern 

169.  Raleigh 

171.  Reidsville 

175.  Rocky  Mount  ... 

177.  Salisbury 

180.  Shelby..... 

187.  Statesville  . 

190.  Thomasville . 

196.  Wilmington 

197.  Wilson 

198.  Winston-Salem 

50 

52 

188 

24 

93 

15 

76 

23 

25 
356 

16 

23 

67 

24 

33 

32 

71 

15 

48 

34 

— 

22 

9 

73 

32 

145 

60.650  160,800 

27,885  98,136 

720.100  667,940 

37.500  78,500 

258.100  152,973 

3,700  27,100 

278,500  189,700 

63,000 

34.500  86,000 

79,100  475,850 

39,000  88,500 

29.400  115,000 

52,200  95,200 

47.400  35,775 

54.500  133,650 

50,000  17,785 

195,310  285,800 

20,000  48,500 

65,000  138,625 

4S,000  63,400 

57,000  G5.500 

5,500  27,000 

68,372  85,050 

35,700  129,650 

235,730  1,075,395 

9  18 

5  19 

138  103 

7  16 

32  22 

2  8 

78  47 

12 

6  14 

14  106 

6  13 

6  11 

8  21 

8  27 

15  31 

8  5 

34  55 

6  13 

10  17 

8  9 

7  17 

2  9 

7  12 

9  27 

41  217 

14,685  90,675 

56,370  33,962 

888,692  419,351 

37,000  55,825 

372,830  27,925 

1  3,450 

41,575  261,900 

52,000 
32,400  22,950 

216,460  1,150 

104,000 

94.500  75,574 

40,739  26,225 

90,600  400 

90,600  10,500 

214,600  8,140 

102,100  149,200 

50.500  .. 

3.300  10,450 

8,640  501,667 

326.800  108,100 

35,000 

40,250  95,310 

1.300  5,500 

50.538  81.990 

38,916  24,770 

36,750  156,200 

102,108  132,388 

8,500  1,360 

73,125  279,930 

6,350  4,610 

18,930  14,240 

7,300 

95,700  3,770 

21  1,750  525,415 

35,518  45,400 

33,304  97,180 

5.750  ..  .... 

3,950  10,700 

5,925  36,915 

6,000  30,450 

7,050  10,750 

23.200  47,868 

20,605  22,183 

36.200 

92,790  27,806 

9,700  19,134 

31,310  32,420 

114,251  276,245 

121,005  288,298 

1,710,900  1,219,679 

83,000  135,685 

704,055  460,828 

23,500  31,710 

339,005  465,840 

*  122,300 

|  162,600  112,720 

507,310  1,002,415 

39,000  192,500 

159,418  235,974 

126,243  218,605 

143,750  36,175 

149,050  154,850 

270,525  62,840 

303,410  465,450 

77,550  59,250 

91,800  196,943 

77,245  587,250 

*  * 

383,800  173,600 

76.700  27,000 

201,412  208,166 

46.700  154,234 

317  578  1  189  803 
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FIRST  QUARTER  BUILDING  IN  N.  C.  CITIES  80  PERCENT  ABOVE  SAME  PERIOD  IN  1949 


Record  Total  of  $39,344,267 
Authorized  in  First  Three 
Months  of  Year 

A  record-breaking  total  of  $39,344,267 
in  building  expenditures  was  reported  by 
76  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns  during 
the  first  Quarter  of  this  year. 

The  three-months  figure  was  80  per  cent 
above  the  $21,831,929  reported  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1949. 

On  the  basis  of  the  first  quarter  expendi¬ 
tures  and  the  continuing  high  level  of 
building  activity  during  April,  it  appears 
that  North  Carolina  will  smash  all  past 
building  records  this  year.  Even  if  the 
rate  of  new  building  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  rises  no  higher  than  the  level  set 
during  the  winter  months,  the  1950  total 
would  be  about  28  per  cent  higher  than  the 
State’s  $123,000,000  building  record  of 
1949. 

This  year’s  monthly  building  figures  so 
far  are  as  follows:  January,  $14,638,315; 
February.  $10,241,767;  March,  $14,464,185. 

These  totals  represent  building  reported 
by  76  cities  and  towns  only  and  do  not  in¬ 
clude  the  very  large  additional  amounts 
of  building  iir  rural  areas  and  small  towns 
from  which  no  reports  are  received. 

March  Building 

The  State’s  25  largest  cities  reported 
$12,358,042  in  building  expenditures  dur¬ 
ing  March.  More  than  half  of  this  total 
came  from  three  cities:  Charlotte. 
$2,877,650:  Raleigh.  $2,593,346;  and 
Greensboro,  $1,094,835.  No  other  cities 
were  above  the  $1,000,000  mark  in  March. 

Fifty-one  smaller  towns  reported 
$2,106,143,  bringing  the  State’s  reported 
building  total  for  the  month  to  $14,464,185. 

New  home  and  apartment  construction 
totaling  $7,279,879  accounted  for  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  March  building 
total.  Residential  building  included  986 
single-family  dwellings.  45  duplexes,  and 
32  large  apartment  buildings,  all  of  which 
will  provide  a  total  of  1.220  new  family 
dwellings. 

Average  construction  cost  of  the  986 
single-family  dwellings  authorized  during 
March — based  upon  the  cost  estimates 
furnished  by  municipal  building  officials — 
was  $6,227.  This  was  $340  higher  than  the 
average  over  the  last  six  months,  indi¬ 
cating  possibly  that  the  houses  being  built 
in  North  Carolina  now  are.  on  the  average, 
slightly  more  elaborate  than  those  built 
last  year. 

Non  r  esi  d  e  n  t  i  a  1  building  totaled 
$6,151,706  during  March.  The  permits  in- 


SAFETY  PROGRAM  TATS  OFF  —  Safety— on  the  job  and  off  the  job— is  the 
word  at  Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Company,  says  Glenn  Pen-land,  the  firm’s  full-time  Safety 
Director.  Shown  at  right  in  picture  above.  Penland  points  with  pride  to  the  Certificate 
of  Safety  Achievement  which  the  Department  of  Labor  awarded  Erwin  Mills  Plant 
No.  1  in  recognition  of  the  plant’s  40  per  cent  accident  rate  reduction  during  1949. 
Superintendent  A.  R.  Marley  (left)  worked  with  Penlaml  last  year  to  cut  down  the 
plant’s  job  accident  rate. 

Result  of  their  combined  efforts  and  the  cooperation  of  production  workers  in  the 
plant  was  that  the  number  of  lost-time  accidents  was  cut  in  half  last  year  and  the 
plant’s  accident  frequency  rate  was  reduced  from  7.40  in  1948  to  4.40  in  1949. 

Plant  No.  1  was  one  of  six  Erwin  Mills  plants  which  reduced  their  accident  rates 
last  year.  Two  of  the  six  plants  received  the  safety  award  for  the  second  consecutive 
year. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  an  industrial  safety  director,  Penland  is  chairman  of 
the  Safety  Awards  Committee  of  the  Labor  Departments  Manpower  (  onsenatioir 
Advisory  Board.  In  that  capacity  he  helped  to  plan  the  awards  program  under  which 
a  total  of  more  than  1.800  safety  certificates  have  been  awarded  North  Carolina 
industrial  plants  for  accident  rate  reductions  during  the  last  three  years. 


eluded  63  stores.  10  factories  or  work¬ 
shops,  five  office  buildings,  four  public 
utility  buildings,  two  public  buildings, 
eight  school  buildings  (average  construc¬ 
tion  cost,  $169,297  each),  three  institu¬ 
tional  buildings.  14  service  stations.  S2 
private  garages  (average  cost.  $458),  nine 
commercial  garages,  12  churches,  five 
amusement  places,  and  38  unclassified 
structures. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to 
both  residences  and  other  types  of  build¬ 
ings  totaled  $1,032,600. 


ACCIDENT  RATES 

A  preliminary  tabulation  of  occu¬ 
pational  accident  rates  in  North 
Carolina  industries  during  1949  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  four  of  this  issue. 

Based  upon  more  than  369,000,000 
man-hours  of  work,  the  report  indi¬ 
cates  a  13  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
all-industry  accident  rate  bust,  year, 
compared  with  1948. 
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Seasonal  Layoffs  Continue; 
Hourly  Earnings  Hold  Firm 

Employment  and  earnings  decreased 
fractionally  in  North  Carolina  factories 
during  March. 

Total  employment  in  the  State’s  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  dropped  from  398.700 
in  February  to  396,400  in  March  for  a  net 
decrease  of  2,300. 


dition  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months  of  the  year,  and  a  decline  of  1,200 
workers  in  textile  mill  employment. 

In  the  textile  group,  seamless  hosiery 
mills  laid  off  about  900  workers  ami  yarn 
and  thread  mills  dropped  700.  These  losses 
were  offset  partially  by  the  hiring  of 
some  400  additional  workers  in  broad 
woven  fabrics  mills.  Textile  industry 
wages  averaged  $42. 89  per  week,  ranging 
from  $33.81  in  seamless  hosiery  mills  to 
$46.72  in  broad  woven  fabrics. 
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Principal  factors  in  the  March  employ¬ 
ment  decrease  were  seasonal  layoffs  of 
some  2.000  tobacco  stemmery  and  redry¬ 
ing  plant  workers,  which  is  a  normal  con- 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

March,  1950  Compared  with  February,  1950 


INDUSTRY 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

All  Manufacturing  _ 

$42.06 

—  0.6 

108.1 

+  0.2 

38.9 

0.8 

Durable  Goods  _ 

.  39.52 

—  0.5 

95.7 

—  0.3 

41.3 

— 

0.2 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _ _ 

Durable  Goods 

.  42.88 

—  0.6 

112.3 

+  0.4 

38.2 

— 

1.0 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

.  53.88 

+  0.1 

129.4 

no  chg. 

41.6 

no  chg. 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

.  46.72 

+  4.9 

111.4 

+  2.6 

41.9 

+ 

2.2 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  .... 

.  47.97 

-  3.8 

114.0 

—  2.0 

42.1 

— 

1.9 

I  umber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

.  36.21 

+  0.5 

88.4 

—  0.3 

41.0 

+ 

1.0 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

.  36.00 

+  1.0 

88.2 

—  0.5 

40.8 

+ 

1.5 

Millwork,  Plywood.  Etc.  _ 

..  39.59 

0.5 

90.5 

no  chg. 

43.7 

0.7 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

.  35.69 

—  1.5 

84.7 

—  0.4 

42.2 

— 

1.2 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Product 

<  40.70 

—  1.3 

97.0 

—  0.2 

41.9 

— 

1.2 

HH  Furniture.  Matt.  &  Bedspg. 

.  40.61 

—  1.3 

97.1 

-  0.3 

41.8 

— 

1.2 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

.  36.99 

—  0.9 

93.6 

+  0.9 

39.5 

— 

1.7 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  _ 

Nondurable  Goods 

.  49.02 

+  0.6 

119.3 

—  0.2 

41.1 

+ 

0.7 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

.  42.89 

—  1.6 

113.2 

+  0.4 

37.9 

— 

1.8 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  . 

37.42 

—  6.0 

102.1 

—  0.9 

36.6 

— 

5.2 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

46.72 

—  0.6 

117.7 

+  0.1 

39.7 

— 

0.8 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

42.03 

+  '».7 

117.0 

+  1-4 

35.9 

— 

0.6 

FF  Hosiery  .  . .  . 

51.86 

+  5.1 

136.6 

—  0.3 

38.0 

+ 

5.6 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

.  33.81 

—  5.4 

100.2 

+  0.9 

33.8 

— 

6.1 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  . 

33.19 

—  3.1 

90.0 

—  0.7 

36.9 

— 

2.4 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

.  30.28 

—  3.8 

87.6 

-  1.0 

34.6 

— 

2.8 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

35.80 

No  chg. 

89.2 

+  0.9 

40.3 

— 

0.5 

Bakery  Products  _ 

38.36 

—  0.1 

95.5 

+  1-2 

40.2 

— 

1.0 

Beverage  Products  _ 

37.44 

—  0.1 

82.2 

+  0.6 

45.6 

— 

0.7 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . . . 

45.60 

+114 

118.3 

+  1.5 

38.6 

+  10.0 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ 

.  49.61 

+  7.9 

127.5 

—  0.6 

38.9 

+ 

8.7 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 

.  39.62 

+  14.4 

103.1 

+  2.9 

38.4 

+  11.0 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _  ... 

62.36 

—  0.1 

142.6 

+  0.1 

43.7 

— 

0.5 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills 

69.51 

—  0.7 

155.8 

no  chg. 

44.6 

— 

0.7 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Products 

.  57.88 

—  0.2 

149.9 

+  O.S 

38.6 

— 

1.0 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

41.43 

—  0.8 

107.1 

+  1.6 

38.7 

— 

2.3 

Other  Nondurable  Goods*  . 
Nonmanufacturing 

38.34 

—  1.9 

100.7 

+  1.2 

38.1 

— 

3.1 

Total  . . . 

$37.77 

+  0.2 

94.0 

+  0.5 

40.2 

— 

0.2 

Retail  _ _ _ 

29.71 

+  0.3 

78.8 

+  1-4 

37.7 

— 

1.0 

Wholesale  _ 

52.90 

+  1.4 

121.9 

-  0.2 

43.4 

+ 

1.6 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning  _ 

24.90 

+  0.3 

58.7 

—  0.7 

42.4 

+ 

1.2 

Nonmetallic  Mining  &  Quarries 

Tr  a  n  sport  at  ion,  Com  m  un  ic  ati  on 

42.63 

+  4.1 

100.7 

+  2.8 

42.3 

+ 

1.2 

And  Other  Public  Utilities  ..... 

49.10 

—  0.2 

122.5 

+  0.5 

40.1 

_ 

0.7 

Hotels 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokeragi 

20.79 
-  54.14 

—  0.2 
+  1.4 

43.5 

no 

—  0.5  47.8 

hours  reported 

+ 

0.2 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery  ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing' 
Industries. 

X  Less  than  0.1%. 

*.  Data  for  manufacturing  industries  are  weighted  averages.  **  Data  for  nonmanufacturing 
mdustries  represent  unweighted  averages. 


Factory  employment  as  a  whole  was  3.8 
per  cent  above  the  level  of  March  1949 
and  0.6  per  cent  below  February  1950. 

Hourly  earnings  generally  held  firm 
during  the  month,  averaging  slightly 
above  $1.08  in  all  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  The  workweek  dropped  somewhat, 
averaging  38.9  hours.  Weekly  earnings 
were  off  fractionally,  averaging  $42.06. 

The  workweek  was  up  one  per  cent  in 
the  lumber  and  timber  products  industry 
and  down  slightly  more  than  one  per 
cent  in  furniture  factories. 

Hours  worked  climbed  sharply  in  cig¬ 
arette  factories,  registering  an  increase  of 
S.7  per  cent  above  the  low  level  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Cigarette  workers  put  in  38.9 
hours  a  week  and  averaged  $49.61 — an 
increase  of  nearly  eight  per  cent  in 
average  weekly  earnings. 

Food  products  industries  showed  season¬ 
al  decreases  in  hours  worked  and  average 
weekly  earnings.  Hourly  rates  of  pay 
increased  slightly. 

Earnings  of  most  workers  in  non-manu¬ 
facturing  industries  were  up  fractionally 
during  March.  Wages  in  retail  trade  aver¬ 
aged  $29.71  per  week.  Earnings  in  whole¬ 
sale  trade  stood  at  $52.90.  Laundries  and 
dry  cleaning  plants  paid  wages  averaging 
$24.90. 

Hotel  employees  continued  to  receive 
wages  averaging  43.5  cents  an  hour,  $20.79 
a  week,  for  a  workweek  of  nearly  48 
hours. 

Hourly  earnings  in  mining  and  quarry¬ 
ing  increased  2.8  per  cent  to  an  average 
of  more  than  $1.00  an  hour,  causing  a  4.1 
per  cent  jump  in  weekly  earnings  which- 
rose  to  $42.63. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

Inspections  were  made  in  39  establish¬ 
ments  under  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  during  March.  Ten  of  the  establish¬ 
ments  were  violating  the  overtime  provi¬ 
sion.  Six  others  were  violating  both  the 
minimum  wage  and  the  overtime  provi¬ 
sions.  Record-keeping  irregularities  were 
found  in  33  of  the  39  establishments  in¬ 
spected. 

A  total  of  $4,430.67  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  61  workers  during  March  by  16 
establishments  following  disclosure  of 
wage  and  hour  violations. 


During  a  cold  and  stormy  passage  the 
mate  of  the  ferry-boat  called  down  to  the 
crew’s  quarters :  “Is  there  a  mackintosh 
down  there  that  will  keep  two  young 
ladies  warm?” 

“No,  sir,”  came  the  reply,  “but  there’s 
a  MacPherson  here  that’s  willing  to  try.” 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  806  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
March  under  the  provisions  of  the  State 
Labor  Laws  and  the  health  and  safety 
regulations.  The  establishments  employed 
25.319  workers.  Violations  and  compli¬ 
ances  were  noted  as  follows : 


Viola- 

Com  pH- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law  _  . 

_  35 

31 

Time  Records  .. 

_  31 

27 

Child  Labor 

....  223 

210 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities  . 

14 

10 

Sanitation 

.  107 

97 

Safetv 

.......  289 

210 

First  Aid  .. 

.......  13 

9 

Other  . . 

.  293 

281 

Total 

...  1,005 

875 

1  iolations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  or 
the  Maximum  Hour  Law  were  found  in 
seven  of  12  complaint  cases  investigated 
during  March.  Six  cases  were  closed  upon 
the  promise  of  immediate  compliance.  In 
the  seventh  case,  the  inspector  was  in¬ 
structed  to  prosecute.  Violations  of  the 
health  and  safety  regulations  were  found 
in  seven  of  eight  complaint  cases  investi¬ 
gated.  Immediate  compliance  was  secured. 


Type  of  March  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  25  Reporting  Cities 


TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS 


Bldgs,  for  which 
Permits  were 
Issued 

No.  Cost 


New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Structures : 

Single-family  structures _ 794  $ 

Two- family  structures _  42 

Single-family  and  two-family  structures 
with  a  store  or  shop  therewith  1 
Three  &  four-family  structures  24 
Three  and  four-family  structures 
having  stores  &  shops  therewith 
Five  or  more  family  structures  7 
Five  or  more  family  structures 
having  stores  or  shops  therewith 
New  Nonhonsekeeping  Residential  Sir 

Hotels _  1 

Tourist  cabins _ 

Other  nonhousekeeping  residential 
structures _ 

TOTAL - - -  So  9 

New  Non  residential  Structures: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  3 

Churches _ _  _ _ . 5 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries  &  other  workshops..  9 

Garages,  commercial _  7 

Garages,  private _  71 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  9 

Institutional  buildings  ... _ 3 

Office  bldgs.,  including  banks  5 

Public  buildings _ _ 2 

Public  works  and  utilities .  4 

Educational  buildings _ _ 5 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc _ _ _ 11 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  46 
All  other  nonresidential _ ..  .  19 


5,258,835 

320.200 

4,250 

315.200 


148,959 


uetures : 
300*000 


$  6,347,444 

266,937 

481,000 

73,990 

65,700 

33,949 

52,600 

652,700 

751,468 

84,440 

701,300 

1,144,776 


4,580 
745,182 
21,074 

TOTAL _ 199  $  5,079,696 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  393 

To  nonhousekeeping-residential 

buildings .  76 

To  nonresidential  buildings _ 119 


311,209 

172,674 

447,019 


TOTAL 
TOT  A  I.  A  LI, 


_ 588  $  930,902 

.1656  $12,358,042 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- - PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS _ - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

March,  1950,  Compared  with  February,  1950,  and  March,  1949 


INDUSTRY 


Mar.»  Feb.  Mar. 
1950  1950  1949 


Net 

Change  Per  Cent  Clig,  From 

From  _ _ _ 

Feb.1950  Feb.1950  Mar.1949 
To  to  To 

Mar.1950  Mar.1950  Mar.1959 


All  Manufacturing* 

Durable  Goods 
Nondurable  Goods 

Durable  Goods 
Primary  Metal  Industries 
Machinery  (Except  Electrical) 
Fabricated  Metal  Products 
Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 
Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills 
Millwork,  Plywood,  etc. 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

Furu.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods. 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring 
Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products 
Other  Durable  Goods*  _ 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ 

Yarn  &  thread  Mills 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

Bakery  Products  _ 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  . 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  ..... 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst  . . 


{  in  l  nousands  of  employees ) 


.396.4 
-  97.0 
.299.4 


39, S.  7 
90.1 
302.6 


381.9 

89.1 

292.8 


+  0.9 


—  0.6 
+  0.9 
—  1.1 


2.5 

P  P 

4.5 

4.4 

4.8 

+  0.1 

-f- 

2.3 

..  2.5 

2.5 

2.3 

..  41.4 

40.8 

37.6 

+  0.6 

“f* 

1.5 

-  28.9 

28.2 

26.2 

+  0.7 

+ 

2.5 

5.  i 

5.1 

4.4 

3.7 

—  0.1 

_ 

2.3 

..  34.2 

33.9 

29.9 

+  0.3 

+ 

0.9 

..  32.5 

32.3 

28.3 

+  0.2 

+ 

0.6 

..  6.4 

6.4 

6.0 

.  5.5 

5.6 

6.3 

—  0.1 

— 

1.8 

.218.4 

219.6 

209.8 

—  1.2 

0.5 

.  57.2 

57.9 

54.8 

—  0.7 

_ 

1.2 

97.2 

96.8 

94.8 

+  0.4 

+ 

0.4 

.  52.5 

53.4 

49.3 

—  0.9 

1.7 

.  21.7 

21.7 

20.6 

.  24.5 

25.4 

22  ° 

—  0.9 

_ 

.  14.5 

14.5 

12.6 

.  6.9 

7.1 

5.9 

—  0.2 

— 

2.8 

18.1 

18.0 

17.11 

+  0.1 

+ 

0.6 

.  5.1 

5.1 

5.0 

.  3.7 

3.7 

3.8 

.  21.6 

23.5 

24.4 

—  1.9 

_ 

8.1 

12.2 

12.2 

12.8 

6.4 

8.4 

8.4 

-  2.0 

—23.8 

7.3 

7.3 

7.7 

.  5.8 

5.7 

6.2 

+  0.1 

+ 

1.8 

6.3 

6.2 

6.0 

+  0.1 

+ 

1.6 

.  9.7 

10.0 

10.7 

—  0.3 

— 

3.0 

.  3.5 

3.5 

3.7 

+  8.8 
+  8.9 
+  2.3 


+  13.6 
—  6.3 
+  8.7 
+  10.1 
+10.3 
+  11.8 
+16.2 
+  14.4 
+14.8 
+  6.7 
—12.7 


+  4.1 
+  4.4 
+  2.5 
+  6.5 
+  5.3 
+  10.4 
+15.1 
+  16.9 
+  1.1 
+  2.0 
—  2.6 
—11.5 

—  4.7 
—23.8 

—  5.2 

—  6.5 
+  5.0 

—  9.3 

—  5.4 


•  Estimates  include  ail  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

f  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products  ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

>  Preliminary  


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

March,  1949  and  March,  1950 


Number  oi  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Mar.  1949  Mar.  1950 

Percent. 

Change 

Mar.  1949 

Mar.  1950 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1184 

1656 

+  39.9 

$6,739,197 

$12,358,042 

+  83.4 

Residential  buildings  _ 

469 

869 

+  85.3 

2,913,488 

3,046,328 

779,381 

6,347,444 

+  117.9 
-f-  66.7 

Non -residential  buildings  ...  _ 

196 

199 

+  1.5 

5,079,696 

930,902 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

519 

588 

+  13.3 

+  19.4 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

(February,  1950  and  March,  1950 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Feb.  1950  Mar.  1950 

Percent. 

Change 

Feb.  1950 

Mar.  1950 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  _ _ _  _  _ 

1546 

1656 

H~  7.1 

$8,078,410 

$12,358,042 

+  52.9 

668 

869 

+30.1 

4,404,827 

6,347,444 

+  44.1 

Non -residential  buildings - 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

151 

727 

199 

588 

+31.8 
—  19.1 

2,142,794 

1,530,789 

5,079,696 

930.902 

+  137.1 
—  39.2 
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ACCIDENT  DATE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  INDUSTRY  DROPPED  13  PER  CENT  IN  1949 


ACCIDENT  HATES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  INDUSTRIES 


Preliminary  Report  Shows  Im¬ 
provements  in  Several  Lines 


Preliminary  Report  for  104$) 


INDUSTRY 

CLASSIFICATION 

No.  | 
Plants  | 

Manhours 

Worked 

Lost 

Time 

A’ejdents 

AccidVent 
frequency  rates 
1949  1948 

Cement  Products  1 

Block  and  Pipe 

44 

1,230,980 

36 

29.03 

29.20 

Chemicals 

Drugs.  Insecticides 

and  Paints 

43 

3,169,703 

19 

5.99 

11.25 

Clav  Products 

Brick  &  Tile  &  Pottery 

10 

452,344 

11 

24.31 

23.39 

Construction 

General 

28 

2,177,113 

127 

58.33 

34.27 

Electrical 

General 

la 

2,319,502 

8 

3.44 

2.09 

Fertilizer 

Cotton  Seed  Products 

43 

2,126,734 

61 

28.68 

16.05 

Ke  rtilizer 

Manufacturing  &  Mixing 

30 

2.102,123 

39 

18.55 

23.14 

Food 

Baking 

6o 

4,318,676 

50 

11.57 

13.85 

Food 

Bottling  Plants 

1  05 

3,291,262 

51 

15.49 

14.47 

Food 

Canning  &  Preserving 

IS 

743,156 

14 

18.83 

19.38 

Food 

Dairy  Products 

DO 

4,005,557 

63 

15.72 

19.11 

F  ood 

Ice  and  Coal 

81 

1,837.249 

68 

37.01 

16.42 

Food 

Meat  Packing 

34 

5,723,907 

25 

4.36 

40.09 

Food 

Milling,  Flour  &  Feed 

72 

2.018,161 

31 

15.36 

16.25 

Furniture 

Wood 

230 

24,070,902 

306 

*12171 

15.80 

J  ron  &  Steel 

Foundry 

27 

1,258,387 

38 

30.19 

23.85 

!  ron  k  Steel 

Junk  Yards 

5 

94,293 

4 

42.42 

1  ron  &  Steel 

Machine  Manufacturing 

94 

6,462,979 

115 

17.79 

23.08 

1  ron  &  Steel 

Machine  Shop 

34 

1.862.130 

40 

21.48 

30.87 

t  ron  &  Steel 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

29 

915,612 

23 

25.11 

14.92 

Leather 

Tanning,  Manufacturing 

shoes,  Belting,  Rolls 

10 

176,715 

5 

28.29 

22.53 

Lumber 

Logging,  Sawing,  <fc  Planing 

230 

10,216,721 

409 

4  0.03 

38.20 

Lumber 

Millwork 

132 

4,982,242 

123 

24.68 

32.52 

Lumber 

Plywood  &  Veneer 

81 

10,892,728 

249 

22.86 

'22.18 

LI  MBER  INDUSTRY 

443 

26,091,691 

781 

29.93 

35.05 

Mining 

Mines 

53 

1,569,396 

108 

68.81 

45.40 

Mining 

Pits,  Sand  and  Gravel 

14 

512,455 

13 

25.36 

47.98 

Mining 

Processing  Plants 

19 

1,014,134 

30 

29.58 

27.02 

Mining 

Quarry 

24 

1,598,736 

40 

25.01 

22.79 

M 1  NING  INDUSTRY 

110 

4,694,821 

191 

4  0|.  6  8 

32.20 

Paper 

Paper  and  Pulp 

4 

9,430,672 

50 

5.30 

9.70 

Paper 

Set  up  Boxes  &  Containers 

30 

2,418,852 

24 

9.92 

17.38 

Peanuts 

Cleaning  &  Shelling 

13 

581,488 

5 

8.59 

4.15 

Printing 

Job,  Newspaper  &  Books 

67 

2,590,825 

13 

5.01 

6.35 

Public  Utilities 

Telephone,  Gas  &  Electric 

15 

1,674,140 

26 

15.53 

14.51 

Service 

Dry  Cleaning 

253 

3,278,249 

11 

3.35 

L33 

Service 

Dry  Cleaning  &  Laundry 

155 

9,916,925 

42 

4.23 

4.28 

Service 

Garage 

90 

3,290,455 

39 

11.85 

8.38 

Stonecutting 

Monuments  &  Markers 

116 

375,804 

2 

5.32 

17.06 

Textile 

Cotton  Yarn  &  Fabrics 

368 

112,413,016 

1036 

9.21 

11.58 

Textile 

Dyeing  &  Finishing 

14 

7,1  02,779 

82 

11.54 

7.69 

Textile 

Knit  Goods 

255 

47,986,468 

204 

4.25 

5.37 

Textile 

Silk  and  Rayon 

34 

1 2,259,010 

84 

6.85 

6.96 

Textile 

Wearing  Apparel 

79 

9,278,118 

49 

5.28 

4,97 

Textile 

Woolen  Worsted 

10 

2,775,998 

30 

10.80 

8.79 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

|  760 

|  191,815,389 

|  1485 

7.74 

9.58 

Tobacco 

Cigarette  and  Smoking 

8 

23,044,447 

110 

4.77 

8.81 

Tobacco 

|  Leaf  Processing 

44 

12,308,481 

130 

10.56 

12.55 

TOBACCO  INDUSTRY 

1  52 

35,352,958 

240 

|  6.78 

11.30 

Trade 

]  Petroleum  Products 

82 

967,788 

9 

9.29 

10.43 

Trade 

Wholesale  &  Retail 

71 

2,617,360 

44 

16.81 

18.26 

Miscellaneous 

Manufacturing 

j  Not  otherwise  classified 

57 

3,674,519 

61 

16.60 

22,70 

ALL  INDUSTRY 

1  3340 

|  369.129,421 

|  4157 

11.26 

12.98 

A  preliminary  report  of  industrial  acci¬ 
dents  in  North  Carolina  during  1!)41). 
which  was  prepared  recently  by  Safety 
Supervisor  William  C.  ('reel,  indicates  a 
continuation  of  the  downward  trend 
which  prevailed  during  P.14.S. 

The  accident  frequency  rate  of  the 
establishments  which  have  reported  their 
1!)49  records  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
is  11.26  serious  injuries  for  each  1.000,000 
man-hours  worked.  This  represents  a  12 
tier  cent  drop  from  the  all-industry  rate  of 
12.98  reported  during  1948. 

Rased  upon  reports  from  the  3,340  estab¬ 
lishments,  the  preliminary  tabulation 
shows  that  4,157  lost-time  accidents  were 
suffered  by  workers  in  the  course  of 
369,129.421  man-hours  of  work. 

Improvements  were  noted  in*  chemicals, 
food,  furniture.  lumber,  paper,  printing, 
textiles,  tobacco  and  trade. 

Accident  rate  increases  were  noted  in 
construction,  mining,  and  service  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  worst  accident  record  of  all  the 
classifications  was  in  mining,  where  a 
frequency  rate  of  68.81  was  recorded. 

While  information  from  the  construction 
industry  was  far  from  complete,  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  accidents  in  this  field 
was  reflected  by  a  frequency  rate  of  58.33. 

Commissioner  Shuford,  who  has  been 
predicting  a  downward  trend  in  industrial 
accidents  because  of  the  continuing  active 
interest  in  safety  shown  by  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  and  increased  work  in  accident 
prevention  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  other  agencies,  stated  that  he  was 
gratified  by  the  results  shown  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  tabulation.  According  to  Mr. 
Shuford,  the  industrial  accident  picture 
now  is  better  than  at  airy  previous  time 
since*  tin*  end  of  World  War  II. 


SUMMARY  OF  MARCH,  1950  HOLDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  March,  1$)4$),  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

|  No.  of 

't  Build¬ 
ings 

New  Residential  Buildings 
Estimated  Cost  1  No.  Families 

New  Non-Residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  cost  of  all 
Construction  IVork 

Mar.  1919 

Mar.  1950  IMar.  1949  Mar.  1950 

Mar.  1949 

Mar.  1950 

Mar.  1949  Mar.  1950 

Mar.  1949 

Mar.  1950 

TOTAL 

1656 

$2,913,488 

$6,347,444 

523 

1019 

$3,046,328 

$5,079,696 

$779,381 

$930,902 

$6,739,197 

$12,358,042 

1 03.  Asheville  - - - 

-1 

219,235 

757,700 

39 

112 

25,950 

53,365 

29,224 

40,347 

274,409 

851,412 

108.  Burlington . . 

-J  33 

88.700 

98,700 

13 

15 

609,944 

71,067 

12,700 

19,675 

711,344 

189,442 

113.  Charlotte.— . — . 

279 

825,800 

1,350,140 

144 

192 

422,054 

1,382,709 

216,207 

144,801 

1,464,071 

2', 877, 650 

117.  Concord . 

21 

36,500 

71,000 

8 

11 

88,000 

18,900 

7,000 

6,800 

131,500 

96,700 

120.  Durham . . 

..!  178 

217,300 

464.759 

27 

77 

1  32,470 

23,118 

57,657 

196,791 

407,427 

684,668 

123.  Elizabeth  City . 

J  16 

34,250 

29,240 

9 

s 

2,500 

4,500 

4,050 

13,950 

40,800 

47,690 

125.  Fayetteville . — 

58 

139.050 

132,900 

38 

32 

80,250 

30,400 

13,640 

9,900 

232,940 

173,200 

128.  Gastonia . - _ _ 

-  31 

35,500 

59,500 

8 

10 

21,000 

19,100 

4,000 

8,500 

60,500 

87,100 

130.  Goldsboro . . . 

I  38 

42,800 

72.900 

7 

19 

14,875 

2,200 

2,550 

16.050 

60,225 

91,150 

133.  Greensboro _ 

]  188 

196,100 

632,225 

43 

127 

58,878 

426,600 

20,230 

360.010 

275.208 

1,094,835 

134.  Greenville _ _ 

J  28 

33,000 

151.500 

3 

27 

4  000 

1  5  000 

2 7  000 

1  00  000 

141.  Hickory . . 

24 

9,500 

43,700 

3 

13 

37,00i0 

148,000 

3,200 

29.070 

49,700 

220,770 

142.  High  1  ’oint  _  ...  .  _ 

-  37 

43,000 

187,875 

9 

31 

64,531 

23.000 

79,416 

40,050 

186,947 

250,925 

1 46.  Kinston _ ...  _ 

17 

55,150 

85,200 

12 

IS 

2  5  00 

23  000 

9  R00 

0  7  450 

1  OR  9. 00 

150.  Lexington _ _ _ 

24 

30,150 

141.800 

12 

25 

37M00 

3  ].r>  0  0 

66,300 

27,250 

1 3  3 !  8  5  0 

172,550 

62.  New  Bern 

15 

18,300 

41,880 

4 

5 

30,000 

50,500 

3,380 

5,570 

51,680 

97,950 

169.  Raleigh  . . 

77 

170,995 

472,650 

34 

52 

1,266,551 

2,003,196 

27,100 

117,500 

1,464,646 

2,593,346 

171.  Reidsville 

15 

16,500 

62,465 

10 

4  Qfl  0 

10  000 

0  0  47  0 

175.  Rocky  Mount _ 

80 

99,350 

263,649 

16 

33 

15,050 

102,726 

24,290 

39,705 

138^690 

406^080 

177.  Salisbury  . . 

32 

43.100 

78,960 

S 

20 

10,750 

395,150 

13,570 

14,550 

67,420 

488,660 

80.  Shelby 

187.  Statesville 

...  23 

25.000 

67,200 

8 

19 

1  7,000 

1  0  500 

. 

49  000 

77  700 

190,  Thomasville  _ 

25 

35,200 

60,350 

11 

17 

24M00 

5,800 

35I200 

90'550 

196.  Wilmington 

84 

21,500 

159,432 

4 

20 

37,625 

138.190 

35,559 

33,978 

94,684 

331,600 

1 9 1 .  Wilson _ ,, _ 

40 

68,750 

227,019 

12 

38 

29,500 

30,200 

25,400 

4.500 

|  123,650 

261,719 

19V  Winston-Salem 

143 

408.758 

634,700 

46 

88 

38.500 

80.375 

124,108 

116.095 

571,366 

831,170 
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SAFETY  AWARD  WINNERS  —  Pictured 
above  (left)  are  F.  E.  Henderson,  manager  of 
Western  Electric  Company’s  Norlli  Carolina 


Radio  Sliops,  who  is  receiving  the  National 
Safety  Council’s  Award  of  Honor  from  John  S. 
Cuthbert  of  New  York  City.  State  Labor  Com¬ 


missioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  (third  from  left) 
presents  the  State-Federal  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  to  S.  C.  Donnelly,  superintendent 
of  Burlington  Western  Elecric  Radio  Shops. 


BURLINGTON  RADIO  SHOPS  RECEIVE 
STATE,  NATIONAL  SAFETY  AWARDS 


Western  Electric  Plant  Works 
2,500,000  Man-Hours  With¬ 
out  Disabling  Accident 

More  than  1.000  employees  and  visitors 
attended  ceremonies  held  in  Burlington 
on  May  18  as  the  Burlington  Radio  Shops, 
a  division  of  Western  Electric  Company, 
was  presented  two  outstanding  safety 
awards  for  maintaining  high  safety  stand¬ 
ards  among  employees. 

The  “Certificate  of  Safety  Achievement 
was  awarded  by  the  North  Carolina  and 
the  United  States  Departments  of  Labor 
in  recognition  of  the  safe  work  habits 
and  precautions  instituted  at  the  plant. 
This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  the 
plant  has  won  the  award. 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Forrest  H.  Shu¬ 
ford  presented  the  award  which  was 


accepted  on  behalf  of  the  employees  by 
S.  C.  Donnelly,  superintendent  of  the 
Burlington  Western  Electric  Radio  Shops. 

The  second  award,  “Award  of  Honor — 
For  Distinguished  Service  to  Safety,”  was 
presented  by  John  S.  Cuthbert  of  New 
York  City,  representative  of  the  National 
Safety  Council.  This  award  was  made  in 
commendation  for  2,500,000  man-hours 
worked  through  February  23,  1950.  with¬ 
out  a  disabling  accident. 

In  making  the  Labor  Department  award, 
Commissioner  Shuford  praised  the  per¬ 
formance  by  Burlington  workers  in  better¬ 
ing  the  State  average  for  similar  industries 
by  more  than  75  per  cent  for  the  years 
1947  and  1948,  and  for  bettering  the 
average  by  100  per  cent  during  1949. 

In  making  the  safety  award  for  the 
National  Safety  Council,  Mr.  Cuthbert 
commended  management,  employees  and 


state  agencies  cooperating  with  the  indus¬ 
try  in  establishing  the  record  which  made 
the  coveted  award  possible. 

F.  F.  Henderson,  manager  of  Western 
Flectric’s  North  Carolina  shops,  accepted 
the  award  on  behalf  of  the  Burlington 
plant  and  expressed  his  appreciation  to 
employees  for  their  safe  working  habits. 
He  also  expressed  the  hope  that  winning 
the  safety  awards  will  become  an  annual 
event. 

Several  visitors,  including  Senor  Ramon 
Casanova  Cano  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
director  of  the  health  and  safety  division 
of  the  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Labor, 
were  conducted  on  a  tour  of  the  plant  and 
grounds. 

Plant  officials  said  that  since  the  Bur¬ 
lington  unit  started  operation  in  April, 
1946,  a  disabling  accident  frequency  rate 
of  less  than  two  accidents  per  1,000,000 
man-hours  of  work  lias  been  maintained. 
The  average  of  similar  industries  during 
that  time  was  approximately  eight  lost- 
time  accidents  per  1.000,000  man-hours. 
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FACTOR!  EMPLOYMENT 

3,100  Layoffs  in  Textiles 

Factory  employment  dropped  2.800  in 
North  Carolina  during  April,  decreasing 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  month. 

The  manufacturing  employment  decline 
from  396,300  in  March  to  393,500  in  April 
was  due  mostly  to  layoffs  of  3.100  textile 
workers  and  600  tobacco  stemmery  em¬ 
ployees  during  April. 

These  losses  were  offset  partially  by 
employment  gains  of  TOO  in  lumber  and 
timber  products,  200  in  furniture,  and  300 
in  food  products. 

Other  industries  showed  only  minor 
gains  and  losses. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 


- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

April,  1950  Compared  with  March,  1950 


INDUSTRY 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

All  Manufacturing* _ 

—  5.5 

107.S 

—  0.2 

37.0 

—  5.1 

Durable  Goods  . 

38.45 

—  2.9 

95.3 

—  0.1 

40.4 

—  2.7 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

Durable  Goods 

40.30 

—  6.2 

112.4 

—  0.1 

35.8 

—  6.3 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

50.24 

—  6.8 

127.7 

—  1.3 

39.3 

—  5.5 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . 

42.72 

—  6.3 

1086 

—  1.2 

39.3 

-  5.3 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  .... 

46.61 

—  3.3 

113.6 

—  0.4 

41.0 

—  2.8 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  „ 

35.17 

_  2.2 

87.6 

—  0.2 

40.2 

—  2.0 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

34.90 

_  9  O 

87.1 

—  0.3 

40.1 

—  1.7 

Millwork.  Plywood.  Etc.  _ 

37.73 

—  4.5 

90.0 

—  0.2 

41.9 

—  4.3 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ 

-  1.5 

85.2 

+  0.6 

41.2 

—  2.4 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

39.48 

—  4.0 

97.2 

+  0.3 

40.6 

—  4.5 

HH  Furniture,  Matt.  &  Bedspg.  .. 

39.43 

—  4.0 

97.3 

+  0.4 

40.5 

—  4.5 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

37.49 

+  1.5 

93.2 

—  0.3 

40.2 

+  1.8 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  _ 

Nondurable  Goods 

49.36 

+  0.7 

119.9 

+  0.5 

41.2 

+  0.2 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ 

39.69 

—  7.7 

113.0 

—  0.3 

35.1 

—  7.6 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  . . . . 

34.40 

—  7.7 

101.2 

—  0.8 

34.0 

—  7.1 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

43.31 

—  7.7 

116.9 

—  0.8 

37.1 

—  6.8 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

38.58 

-  8.6 

119.1 

+  1.5 

32.4 

—10.0 

FF  Hosier v  _ 

48.73 

—  6.9 

139.7 

+  1.5 

34.9 

—  8.2 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

30.87 

—  9.0 

100.9 

-)-  0.9 

30.6 

—  9.7 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  ... 

31.16 

—  5.8 

92.7 

+  3.0 

33.6 

—  S.7 

Men's  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ _ 

22.86 

—  4.7 

88.3 

+  0.8 

32.7 

—  5.5 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ _ _ 

36.44 

+  0.7 

89.5 

+  0.1 

40.7 

+  0.5 

Bakery  Products  _ 

39.22 

+  1-4 

95.8 

+  0.3 

41.0 

+  1.2 

Beverage  Products  _ 

38.58 

+  1-7 

83.1 

+  0.2 

46.4 

+  1.5 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ _ _ 

44.86 

—  1.6 

118.8 

+  0.4 

37.8 

—  2.1 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ 

47.60 

—  4.1 

127.6 

+  0.1 

37.3 

—  4.1 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  _ 

39.87 

+  0.6 

103.9 

+  0.8 

38.4 

no  dig. 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

62.66 

+  0.5 

145.7 

+  2.2 

43.0 

—  1.6 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  .... 

71.94 

+  3.5 

157.0 

+  0.8 

45.8 

+  2.7 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Products  _ 

58.36 

4-  1.1 

152.7 

+  L9 

38.2 

—  0.8 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products 

40.66 

—  1.9 

105.3 

—  1.7 

38.6 

—  0.3 

Other  Nondurable  Goods$  _ 

N  O  N  M  A  N  U  F  ACTU  RI N  G  *  * 

39.57 

+  3.2 

100.0 

—  0.7 

39.6 

+  3.9 

Total  _ _ _ _ _ 

38.13 

+  0.8 

94.8 

+  0.9 

40.2 

no  dig. 

Retail  _  _ 

30.17 

4-  0.7 

80.3 

+  1.5 

37.6 

—  0.8 

Wholesale  _ 

52.79 

+  0.8 

122.8 

+  2.2 

43.0 

—  1.4 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning _ 

25.29 

+  1.3 

60.0 

+  1.7 

42.2 

—  0.2 

Nonmetallic  Mining  &  Quarries  .... 
Transportation,  Communication 

42.58 

—  0.3 

100.4 

—  0.6 

42.4 

+  0.2 

And  Other  Public  Utilities  _ 

49.83 

+  1.3 

122.8 

+  0.2 

40.6 

+  1.2 

Hotels  _ _ _  . 

20.61 

—  0.4 

43.2 

—  0.5 

47.7 

+  0.2 

Insurance  and  Security  Brokerage 

53.41 

+  1.9 

no 

hours  reported 

i  -iiiumues  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments 

dustries?68  'eather  and  Ieather  Products;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manuiacturi 


Industries. 

X  Less  than  0.1%. 

*  Data  for  manufacturing  industries  are  weighted  averages 
industries  represent  unweighted  averages. 


Data  for  nonmanufacturi 


DIPPED  2, SOD  IN  APRIL 

The  April  figure  was  down  1.8  per  cent 
from  last  December’s  employment  peak 
of  400,800.  Employment  has  dropped 
fractionally  each  month  since  December. 

Both  weekly  earnings  of  factory  em¬ 
ployees  and  hours  worked  registered  a 
drop  of  more  than  five  per  cent  during  the 
workweek  surveyed  in  April.  These  de¬ 
creases  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
week  of  the  survey  contained  Easter 
Monday,  on  which  most  factories  were 
closed  and  for  which  many  of  the  workers 
received  no  pay.  Time  worked  during  the 
week  of  Easter  Monday  averaged  37  hours. 
Average  weekly  earnings  reported  were 
$39.84— a  drop  of  $2.22  from  the  $42.06 
average  for  the  workweek  surveyed  during 
March.  The  decreases  were  most  pro¬ 
nounced  in  textile  mills. 

Hourly  earnings  showed  the  usual  pat¬ 
tern  of  very  slight  ups  and  downs  during 
April,  with  few  exceptions.  Wages  in¬ 
creased  three  per  cent  in  apparel  factories, 
2.2  per  cent  in  paper  products,  and  1.9  per 
cent  in  printing  and  publishing. 

Little  change  was  shown  in  hours  and 
earnings  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
Hourly  earnings  increased  1.5  per  cent  in 
retail  stores,  bringing  the  average  to  above 
80  cents.  Wholesale  trade  wages  were  up 
2.2  per  cent  to  $1.23.  Laundry  workers’ 
earnings  were  up  1.7  per  cent  to  an 
average  of  exactly  60  cents. 


Makeshift  Equipment 
Endangers  Workers 


Industrial  and  commercial  users  of  ele¬ 
vators  and  other  hoisting  equipment  will 
save  themselves  trouble  and  expense  by 
obtaining  a  permit  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  before  installing  their  elevators, 
according  to  Pryor  E.  Sugg.  State  Elevator 
In's  pector. 

Mr.  Sugg  said  he  has  had  to  condemn 
17  elevators  and  hoists  in  North  Carolina 
retail  stores  and  workshops  since  January 
1  because  they  were  not  built  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Elevator  Safety 
Code.  All  of  them  were  constructed  with¬ 
out  permits  or  advance  approval  of  plans 
and  specifications,  both  of  which  are 
required  by  statute. 

“People  are  buying  electric  hoists, 
attaching  them  to  makeshift  cars  or  un¬ 
enclosed  platforms  without  any  of  the 
required  safety  devices,  and  using  them  to 
handle  the  store's  or  shop’s  lifting  jobs,’’ 
Air.  Sugg  said.  “They  may  get  by  for  a 
while  without  having  an  accident,  but  in 
many  cases  workers  would  be  seriously 
injured  on  the  job  if  this  makeshift  equip¬ 
ment  were  not  found  and  condemned. 
Sooner  or  later,  these  unsafe  jobs  are 
going  to  hurt  somebody. 

“The  Department  of  Labor  issues  per¬ 
mits  for  installation  of  elevators  and 
other  hoisting  equipment  only  after  study¬ 
ing  the  plans  and  specifications  submitted.” 
the  inspector  explained.  “Under  North 
Carolina  law,  the  equipment  used  has  to 
conform  to  the  standards  set  by  the 
American  Standard  Safety  Code  for  Ele¬ 
vators.  Equipment  which  does  not  meet 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,156  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
April  under  the  provisions  of  the  State 
Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and  health 
regulations.  The  establishments  employed 
.39,540  workers.  Violation  and  Compliance 
were  as  follows : 


Viola- 

f'ompli 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law  _ 

13 

9 

Time  Records _ 

29 

22 

Child  Labor  _ 

......  183 

186 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities  _ 

......  11 

44 

Sanitation  _ 

.......  117 

96 

Seats  _ 

1 

9 

Safety  _ 

.......  291 

309 

First  Aid  _ 

.......  28 

19 

Other  _ 

.......  387 

371 

Total  _ 

1.040  1,030 

Violations  of  General  Statutes,  including 
the  Maximum  Hour  Law  and  the  child 
Labor  Law.  were  found  in  three  of  eight 
cases  investigated  upon  complaint  during 
April.  No  violations  were  found  in  the 
other  five  cases.  Violations  of  the  safety 
and  health  regulations  were  found  in 
three  of  four  additional  complaint  cases. 
Immediate  compliance  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  was  promised  in  all  instances 
where  violations  were  noted. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

Inspections  were  made  in  35  establish¬ 
ments  under  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  during  April. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows  : 


Provision 
of  Law 

Minimum  Wage 

Overtime  - 

Records  _ 


Establishments 
in  Violation 

_  10 

_  25 

_  33 


Two  of  the  35  establishments  inspected 
were  in  full  compliance  with  the  law. 

A  total  of  $2,606.19  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  27  workers  during  April  by  11 
establishments  following  disclosure  of 
wage  and  hour  violations. 


Safety  School 

A  five-day  safety  training  school  for 
inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
was  held  in  Raleigh  from  May  29  to 
June  2. 

Stanley  J.  Butcher  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
safety  promotion  specialist  with  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  conducted  the  school.  Mr. 
Butcher  is  becoming  well  known  to  De¬ 
partmental  folks  through  the  numerous 
training  schools  in  which  he  has  served 
as  instructor,  as  well  as  through  his  co¬ 
operation  in  other  phases  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  industrial  safety  work. 

The  school  also  was  attended  by  Senor 
Ramon  Casanova  Cano  of  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  director  of  the  health  and 
safety  division  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 


FEW  ’TEEN  AGERS  APPLY  FOR 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES 


Increase  Expected  This  Summer 

Few  minors  under  18  years  of  age  were 
certified  for  industrial  employment  during 
the  first  four  months  of  this  year. 

The  total  number  of  certifications  from 
January  to  April  was  3,372 — an  average  of 
slightly  less  than  850  per  month.  The 
total  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  3,058 
certifications  reported  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1949. 

In  accordance  with  past  experience,  the 
number  of  minors  certified  for  jobs  is 


expected  to  pick  up  sharply  during  June 
following  the  closing  of  schools  for  summer 
vacations.  Many  young  people  customarily 
seek  vacation  and  part-time  employment 
during  the  summer. 

Monthly  certification  totals  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1949  and  1950  are  as 
follows : 

1949  1950 


January  _  731  839 

February  _  738  660 

March  _  800  985 

April  _ 789  888 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

April,  1950  Compared  with  March,  1950 


INDUSTRY 

Apr.» 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Net 

Change 

Prom 

Mar.50 

Per  Cent  Chg.  From 

Mar.50  Apr.49 

1950 

1950 

1949 

To 

To 

To 

Apr.50 

Apr.50 

Apr.50 

(In  Thousands  of  employees) 


All  Manufacturing*  _ 

Durable  Goods  .  _ 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods.  . 
HH  Furn..  Matt.  &  Bedspring  ... 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

Other  Durable  Goodsf _ 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

Seamless  Hosiery  - 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  — 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  - 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  - 

Bakery  Products  __ - - 

Beverage  Industries 

Tobacco  Manufactures  - 

Cigarettes  - 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  _ 
Paper  &  Allied  Products 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  _ 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  - 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  - 
Other  Nondurable  Goodsf  . 


...393.5 

396.3 

374.0 

—  2.8 

-  0.7 

4-  5.2 

...  97.9 

96.9 

88.0 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

4-11.3 

...259,6 

299.4 

286.0 

—  3.8 

-  1.3 

+  3.4 

...  2.5 

2.5 

2.2 

4-13.6 

....  4.5 

4.5 

4.8 

—  6.3 

...  2.4 

2.5 

2.2 

—  0.1 

—  4.0 

4-  9.1 

...  42.0 

41.3 

37.0 

+  0.7 

+  1-7 

4-13.5 

...  29.3 

28.8 

25.5 

+  0.5 

+  1.7 

4-14.9 

...  5.7 

5.7 

5.2 

4-  9.6 

....  4.5 

4.3 

3.7 

+  0.2 

+  4.7 

4-21.6 

....  34.4 

34.2 

30.1 

+  0.2 

4-  0.6 

4-14.3 

....  32.7 

32.5 

28.4 

+  0.2 

4-  0.6 

4-15.1 

...  6.5 

6.4 

5.8 

+  0.1 

4-  1.6 

+  12.1 

....  5.6 

5.5 

5.9 

+  0.1 

+  1.8 

—  5.1 

218.4 

204.1 

—  3.1 

—  1.4 

+  5.5 

....  55.2 

57.1 

50.8 

—  1.9 

—  3.3 

+  8.7 

97.3 

97.3 

93.4 

_  _ 

+  4.2 

....  51.4 

52.4 

49.2 

—  1.0 

—  1.9 

—  4.5 

21.7 

21.7 

20.6 

+  5.3 

....  23.5 

24.5 

22.0 

—  1.0 

—  4.1 

+  6.8 

....  14.5 

14.5 

12.4 

+  16.9 

....  6.9 

6.9 

5.9 

_ 

+  16.9 

....  18.4 

18.1 

18.5 

+  0.3 

+  1.7 

—  0.5 

5  1 

5  1 

5  1 

....  3.8 

3.7 

3.8 

+  0.1 

4-  2.7 

.  ..  21.0 

21.6 

23.9 

—  0.6 

—  2.8 

—12.1 

....  12.2 

12.2 

13.1 

—  6.9 

....  5.9 

6.4 

7.7 

—  0.5 

—  7.8 

—23.4 

....  7.4 

7.3 

7.6 

+  0.1 

+  1-4 

—  2.6 

....  5.8 

5.8 

6.1 

—  4.9 

....  6.2 

6.3 

6.0 

—  0.1 

—  1.6 

+  3.3 

....  9.5 

9.7 

10.0 

—  0.2 

—  2.1 

—  5.0 

....  3.3 

3.5 

3.5 

—  0.2 

—  5.7 

—  5.7 

»  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

+  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

>  Preliminary. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


April  Building  Sets 

75  Municipalities  Report 
1,545  New  Dwellings 

North  Carolina  building  activity  soared 
to  a  new  high  during  April  as  75  cities 
and  towns  reported  building  expenditures 
totaling  $16,859,242. 

The  April  total,  which  was  $4,500,000 
higher  than  the  previous  month’s  figure 
and  nearly  double  the  April  1949  building 
total,  brings  the  State’s  reported  building 
expenditures  for  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year  to  $56,203,509 — which  is  nearly 
87  per  cent  above  the  same  period  of  1949. 

The  State’s  25  largest  cities  reported 
$14,778,798  in  building  expenditures  dur¬ 
ing  April.  Six  cities  reporting  more  than 
$1  million  each  were:  Raleigh.  $3,180,255; 
Charlotte.  $3,106,811;  Winston-Salem, 
$1,230,183;  Durham,  $1,228,400;  Greens¬ 
boro.  $1,062,663;  Rocky  Mount.  $1,032,863. 
All  together,  the  building  in  these  six 
cities  totaled  $10,841,175. 

Fifty  smaller  towns  reported  a  total  of 
$2,080,444. 

New  home  and  apartment  construction 
valued  at  $8,645,461  accounted  for  slightly 


New  State  Record 

more  than  half  of  the  April  building.  Per¬ 
mits  were  issued  for  construction  of  1.002 
single-family  houses,  64  duplexes,  and  89 
large  apartment  buildings.  All  of  these 
dwellings  combined  will  provide  housing 
for  1,545  families. 

Average  construction  cost  of  the  1,002 
single-family  houses,  based  upon  the  cost 
estimates  of  municipal  building  officials, 
was  $6,416.  This  was  $189  above  the 
March  average  and  $529  higher  than  the 
average  over  the  six-month  period  prior 
to  March. 

Nonresidential  building  totaled 
$7,030,642  during  April.  The  permits  in¬ 
cluded  81  stores,  14  factory  and  shop 
buildings,  nine  office  buildings,  one  public 
building,  two  public  utility  buildings,  four 
commercial  garages.  12  service  stations, 
one  institutional  building,  88  private 
garages  (average  cost.  $4101,  11  school 
buildings  (average  cost,  $237,912).  ten 
churches,  three  amusement  places,  and  34 
unclassified  structures. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to 
all  types  of  buildings  amounted  to 
$1,183,139  during  the  month. 


Elevator  Requirements 
(Continued  from  page  2) 

these  standards  will  be  rejected.  If  un¬ 
safe  equipment  is  installed,  it  will  be 
condemned  as  soon  as  it  is  located  by  the 
Bureau  of  Elevator  Inspections.” 

Purchasers  of  elevator  equipment  which 
does  not  meet  the  safety  standards  have 
to  bear  the  additional  expense  of  having 
their  equipment  altered  to  meet  the  stand¬ 
ards,  he  stated.  When  the  plans  are  ap¬ 
proved  in  advance  by  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  owner  avoids  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense. 


Type  of  April  Building 
Construction  in  25 
Reporting  Cities 

Bldgs,  for  which 
Permits  were 
Issued 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  No.  Cost 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Structures: 

Single -family  structures - 792  $  5,345,049 

Two-family  structure's _  62  524,099 

Single -family  and  two- family  structures 

with  a  store  or  shop  therewith  1  20,000 

Three-&  four-family  structures  67  1,005,575 

Five  or  more  family  structures..  21  556,413 

New  Nonhousekeeping  Residential  Structures: 

Hotels _ 

Tourist  cabins _  1  12,000 

Other  nonhousekeeping  Residential 
structures _ 

TOTAL _ 944  $  7,463,136 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  25  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

April,  1949  and  April,  1950 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

■  —  “  New  Nonresidential  Slruetures: 

insinuated  cost  Amusement  &  recreation  places  1 

Apr. 49  Apr.50  Percent. 

Change 

Churches _  6 

Apr.  1949  Apr.  1950  Percent.  Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

Change  laundries,  &  other  workshops  9 

TOTAL - 

1007  1758  +  74.6 

$  7,511,928  $14,778,798  +  96.7  oarages!  79 

Residential  buildings - - 

Non-residential  buildings - 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

384  944  +145.8 

172  215  +  25.0 

451  599  +  32.8 

3,471,130  7,463,136  +115.0  Gasoline  and  service  stations _  12 

3,385,822  6,399,507  +  89.0  Institutional  buildings _ 

654,976  916,155  +  39.9  Office  bldgs,  including  banks _  6 

Public  buildings - - - .  l 

Public  works  and  utilities _  2 

Educational  buildings - - -  11 

temporary  offices,  stables, 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  25  IDENTICAL  CITIES  barns  etc.  .  .  9 

loin  ,,,wi  A.wil  lo-tn  Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  66 

Mai  <  ",  19oO  and  April,  19oO  All  other  nonresidential _  11 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost  TOTAL  _ _ _ _ _ 215 

Mar.  1950  Apr.  1950  Percent. 

Change 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs: 
Mar  1950  Apr  1950  Percent.  To  housekeeping  dwellings  ...  439 

Change  To  nonhousekeeping-residential 

TOTAL   - 

1656  1758  +  6.2 

$12,358,042  $14,778,798  +  19.6  buildings  .  . — ,  41 

Residential  buildings _ 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

>  869  944  +  8.6 

199  215  +  8.0 

588  599  +  1.9 

6,347,444  7,463,136  +  17.6  To  noni  esIdeiiUal  buildings . 119 

5,079,696  6,399,507  +  26.0  moTAT  599 

930,902  916,155  -  1.6  TOTAL  ALT.  . 17.58 

10,000 

329,468 

280,650 
3,600 
3  0„  9  5  9 
96,425 

354,860 

798,067 

90,000 

1,617,029 


2,230 

1,783,040 

3,179 

$  6,399,507 

$  305,826 

78,476 

531,853 

$  916,155 

$14,778,798 


SUMMARY  OF  APRIL,  1950  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  25  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

—  Total  of  April,  1949  Included  for  Comparison  — 


C  I  T  Y 

N  0.  01 

New 

Residential  Buildings 

Build- 

ings 

Estimated  Co«0 

No.  Families 

Apr. 4  9 

Apr.50 

Apr. 49 

Apr.50 

TOTAL  ... 

1758 

$3,471,130 

$7,463,136 

1612 

1311 

103  Asheville . . 

85 

198,100 

362,250 

30 

45 

108  Burlington _ 

54 

66,000 

233,725 

13 

21 

113  Charlotte _ 

253 

451,600 

1,818,723 

59 

323 

117  Concord _ 

16 

23,500 

33,800 

5 

8 

120  Durham _ 

184 

108,950 

675,660 

18 

95 

123  Elizabeth  City.. 

17 

12,800 

47,000 

3 

12 

125  Fayetteville _ 

69 

157,000 

42 

128  Gastonia _ 

36 

37,700 

67^200 

4 

6 

130  Goldsboro _ 

41 

42,900 

186,357 

10 

26 

133  Greensboro  . 

146 

1,096,200 

483,100 

235 

82 

134  Greenville _ 

23 

107,000 

19 

141  Hickory  _ 

38 

33,010 

140,200 

11 

20 

142  High  Point _ 

134 

102,750 

237,000 

16 

45 

146  Kinston  . . 

24 

39,700 

132,900 

13 

23 

150  Lexington _ 

20 

41,000 

82,500 

9 

15 

162  New  Bern _ 

24 

12,000 

59,775 

2 

11 

169  Raleigh . . 

92 

750,825 

476,665 

122 

114 

171  Reidsville _ 

12 

41,000 

19,000 

4 

3 

1 2  5  Rocky  Mount ... 

114 

60,000 

903,369 

7 

191 

177  Salisbury _ 

41 

62,345 

129,600 

7 

22 

180  Shelby.  . . 

38,600 

7 

187  Statesville  .. 

17 

51,000 

91,700 

10 

13 

190  Thomasville  ... 

20 

30,800 

46,750 

7 

16 

196  Wilmington  .  . 

86 

31,500 

155,650 

2 

20 

197  Wilson _ .... 

49 

138,850 

256,300 

18 

43 

198  Winston-Salem 

163 

559,912 

96 

N e w  Non- 

Residential 

Additions, 

Alterations 

Estimated  Cost  of]  all 

Buildings 

and  Repairs 

Construction  Work 

Apr. 49 

$3,385,822 

A  pr.50 
$6,399,507 

Apr. 4  9 

-$-654)976~ 

Apr.50 

$  916,155 

Apr. 4  9 

$7,511,928” 

Apr.50 

$14,778,798' 

18,350 

103,300 

23,977 

8,705 

240,427 

474,255 

327,238 

84,005 

9,850 

39,025 

403, 0S8 

356,755 

486,496 

1,182,839 

156,878 

105,249 

1,094,974 

3,106,811 

15,450 

28,000 

900 

51,500 

50,150 

44,450 

330,536 

48,895 

222,204 

202,295 

1,228,400 

2,750 

250 

350 

3,900 

'  15,900 

51,150 

314,500 

1 1 ,335 

* 

482.835 

53,000 

130,400 

10,900 

37,150 

101,600 

234,750 

52,500 

3,700 

15,300 

6,335 

110,700 

196,392 

1,317,503 

460,401 

46,423 

119,162 

2,460,126 

1,062,663 

19,000 

* 

1  26.000 

8,300 

1  6A00 

66,450 

20,800 

107,760 

177i700 

19,679 

254,750 

40,642 

54,935 

163,071 

546,685 

4,000 

12,950 

26,600 

56,650 

159,500 

2,950 

3,500 

2,200 

12,050 

46,150 

98,050 

3,700 

1,440 

6,350 

3,560! 

22,050 

64,775 

865,419 

2,670,025 

6,685 

•  33,565 

1,622,929 

3,180,255 

8,200 

22,240 

10,500 

49,200 

51,740 

34,170 

86,040, 

68,343 

43,454 

162,513 

1,032,863 

61,905 

6.3,480 

9,446 

10,875 

133,696 

203,955 

2,755 

8,565 

49,920 

* 

600 

4,700 

8,000 

59!600 

96,400 

10,050 

5,450 

500 

5,100 

41,350 

57,30,0 

50,057 

15,913 

54,572 

63,318 

145,129 

234,881 

2,750 

6,550 

29,700 

H,500 

171,300 

274,350 

65,933 

* 

1,230,183 

No  Report  Received 
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Department  of  Labor  Issues  First 
of  Expanded  Employment 
Reports 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  during  May  totaled  849,200 — a 
gain  of  about  1,500  over  the  April  figure 
and  2.7  per  cent  above  the  May.  1949 
employment  level. 

The  Department  of  Labor  last  month 
issued  the  first  of  an  expanded  series  of 
monthly  statistical  reports  which  will 
show  the  State’s  total  employment,  except 
in  agriculture.  The  new  reports  also  will 
show  earnings  and  hours  worked  by  em¬ 
ployees  in  several  of  the  industries  which 
have  been-  added. 

The  new  industries  covered  in  the 
monthly  employment  reports  include 
mining ;  transportation,  communication 
an'd  public  utilities ;  wholesale  and  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate; 
hotels,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  and 
personal  service  industries ;  federal,  state 
and  local  government :  and  several  miscel¬ 
laneous  industries. 

The  first  of  these  expanded  employment 
reports  will  be  found  on  page  three  of 
this  bulletin. 

Employment  in  the  major  North  Caro¬ 
lina  industry  groups  during  May  was  as 
iollows : 


Manufacturing  _  392,200 

Trade  _  158,000 

Service  Industries  _  83.900 

Transportation,  Communi¬ 
cation,  &  Public  Utilities.  52.500 
Finance,  Insurance  and 

Real  Estate  _ 19.400 

Mining  _ 3,600 

Miscellaneous  Industry  ... .  36.600 
Government  ( Federa  1 . 

State  and  Local  I  _  103.000 

Nearly  all  manufacturing  industries 


except  textiles  reported  either  “no  change" 
or  modest  employment  gains  during  May. 
Lumber  and  timber  industries  took  on 
about  300  workers  during  the  month. 
Furniture  factories  reported  stable  em¬ 
ployment  conditions.  Food  industries  hired 
400  additional  workers  for  a  seasonal  gain. 
Employment  in  tobgeco  stemmeries  and 
redrying  plants  also  showed  a  seasonal 
gain  of  400.  Printing  and  publishing  firms 
increased  200. 

Textile  mills  laid  off  a  total  of  some 
2,300  workers  during  May.  Biggest  losses 


were  1  200  in  seamless  hosiery  mills  and 
900  in  yarn  and  thread  mills.  Layoffs  of 
about  100  each  were  reported  by  broad 
woven  fabrics  and  full-fashioned  hosiery. 
Employment  in  apparel  manufacturing 
plants  also  dropped  200. 

All  of  the  State’s  durable  goods  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  reported  employment 
gains  or  stable  conditions. 

A  majority  of  non-manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  also  reported  increases.  Wholesale 
trade  was  up  about  200.  but  retail  trade 
was  down  200.  Transportation,  communi¬ 
cation  and  public  utility  services  showed 
a  net  gain  of  200.  Employment  in  service 
industries,  including  hotels,  laundries,  dry 
cleaning,  and  the  various  personal  service 
industries,  increased  2,000. 

Federal,  State  and  local  government  em¬ 
ployment  increased  200.  The  increase  took 
place  in  federal  employment. 

A  lengthened  workweek  was  reported 
by  a  majority  of  the  State’s  industries. 
The  workweek  in  factories  averaged  37.8 
hours — an  increase  of  2.7  per  cent  over 
April. 

Factory  earnings,  which  averaged  $40.79 
per  week  during  May,  were  up  2.5  per 
cent  due  to  the  lengthened  workweek,  de¬ 
spite  a  fractional  drop  in  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  which  averaged  nearly  $1.08. 

Weekly  earnings  of  mine  workers  aver¬ 
aged  $44.52.  increasing  4.5  per  cent  above 
the  April  figure.  Transportation,  communi¬ 
cation  and  public  utility  employees  aver¬ 
aged  $47.97.  Wholesale  trade  workers 
averaged  $52.59. 

Earnings  of  workers  in  limited  price 
variety  stores,  who  are  mostly  female 
employees,  averaged  $13.09  per  week,  or 
49.1  cents  an  hour,  with  the  workweek  in 
these  stores  averaging  only  26.7  hours. 
The  average  earnings  of  retail  general 
merchandise  employees  were  $21.81  per 
week.  Department  stores  reported  an 
average  of  $25.02.  Grocery  stores  reported 
$34.79. 

Hotels  reported  average  worker  earn¬ 
ings  of  44.8  cents  an  hour,  or  $20.72  for  a 
workweek  of  46.3  hours.  Laundries  and 
dry  cleaning  plants  averaged  $25.77  for  a 
workweek  of  43.2  hours. 

No  figures  were  available  for  average 
earnings  and  hours  of  government  em¬ 
ployees. 


North  Carolina  Safety  Leaders 
Attend  President’s  Conference 
on  Industrial  Safety 

By  William  C.  Creel, 

Safely  Director 

Eight  North  Carolina  Safety  leaders 
from  industry  and  government  attended 
the  second  session  of  the  President’s  Con¬ 
ference  on  Industrial  Safety  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  June  5  -  7,  1950.  Those  at¬ 
tending  were : 

Chester  Arnold,  Personnel  Director 
Cone  Mills  Corp., 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

H.  S.  Baucom,  Safety  Director 
N.  C.  Industrial  Commission. 

Raleigh.  N.  C. 

J.  I>.  Brown,  Safety  Director 
American  Enka  Corporation, 

Enka,  N.  C. 

William  C.  Creel.  Safety  Supervisor 
N.  C.  Department  of  Labor, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Clarence  J.  Ilyslup,  Safety  Director 
Chatham  Manufacturing  Co., 

Elkin,  N.  C. 

C.  H.  McAllister.  Safety  Director 
Tide  Water  Power  Company. 
Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Glenn  Penland.  Secretary-Treasurer 
N.  C.  Society  of  Safety  Engineers. 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioner 
N.  C.  Department  of  Labor, 

Raleigh.  N.  C. 

In  addition  to  being  a  delegate  from 
North  Carolina,  Commissioner  Shuford  is 
a  member  of  the  Coordinating  Committee 
of  the  conference,  and  chairman  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  on  Laws  and  Regulations. 

President  Truman,  in  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  opening  session,  praised  the 
delegates  for  their  work  since  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  launched  last  year,  but  pointed 
out  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the 
long  range  program  of  cooperative  action 
to  reduce  accidents  among  industrial 
workers. 

In  urging  the  states  to  set  up  state-wide 
conferences,  President  Truman  said :  “I 
hope  the  states  which  have  not  yet  held: 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 


A  total  of  1,192  industrial 

establish- 

ment.s  were  inspected 

in  North 

Carolina 

during  May  under  tin 

1  provisions  of  the 

North  Carolina  Labor 

Laws  and 

the  Safe- 

ty  and  health  regulations.  The 

estal'lish- 

men's  employed  70.774 

workers. 

Violations 

and  compliances  were 

as  follows; 

Viola 

-  Cotnpli- 

tions  ances 

Hour  Law 

46 

36 

Time  Records 

38 

37 

Child  Labor 

190 

226 

Sanitation 

133 

161 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities 

8 

10 

Seats  _ _  ........ 

_  •> 

3 

Safety  .  . 

...  318 

327 

First  Aid  ..... 

.  16 

28 

Other 

304 

282 

Total 

1,056 

1  110 

Violations  of  General  Statutes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Maximum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child 
Labor  Law,  were  found  in  four  of  five 
cases  investigated  upon  complaint  during 
May.  No  violations  were  found  in  the  fifth 
case  investigated.  Violations  of  the  safety 
and  health  regulations  were  found  in  one 
additional  complaint  case  during  the 
month.  Immediate  compliance  with  the 
laws  and  regulations  was  promised  in  all 
instances  where  violations  were  found. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 


Inspections  were  made 

in  34  establish- 

tuents  under  the  Federal 

Wage  and  Hour 

Law  during  May. 

Violations  were  found  t 

is  follows  ; 

Provision 

Es  tab 1  is  h  men  t  s 

of  Laic 

in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage 

12 

Overtime 

22 

Child  Labor  . 

i 

Records  _ _ _ 

29 

Five  of  the  34  establishments  inspected 
were  in  full  compliance  with  the  law. 


A  total  of  $3,329.31  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  63  workers  during  May  following 
disclosure  of  wage  and  hour  violations. 


INDUSTRY 


May  April  May 
1950  1950  1949 


Nov  agricultural  Employment  (Total) 

849. 2 

847.7 

826.7 

Manufacturing  .  ..  .. 

392.2 

393.1 

367.6 

Durable  Goods 

94.7 

94.0 

82.4 

Nondurable  Goods 

297.5 

299.1 

285.2 

Nun  manufacturing 

457.0 

454.6 

459.1 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries 

2.5 

2.5 

O  *) 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) 

5,4 

5.3 

5.4 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

2.5 

2.4 

9  •> 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

41.4 

41.1 

34.7 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills 

30.4 

30.3 

24.8 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc. 

5.1 

5.0 

4.5 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

3.2 

3.1 

2.6 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods. 

31.0 

31.0 

26.8 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring 

29.1 

29.1 

25.0 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products 

6.2 

6.1 

5.3 

Other  Durable  Goodsf 

5.7 

5.6 

5.8 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products 

216.0 

218.3 

204.6 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills 

55.2 

56.1 

51.5 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics 

95.5 

95.6 

91.2 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

51.9 

53.1 

49.3 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 

22.3 

22.4 

20.9 

Seamless  Hosiery  ... 

.  23.0 

24.2 

21.7 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

.  13.3 

13.5 

11.5 

Men’s  &  Boy's  Garments 

7.0 

7.1 

6.1 

Food  &  Kindred  Products 

19.1 

18.7 

19.1 

Bakery  Products  _ 

5.0 

4.9 

5.0 

Beverage  Industries 

4.1 

3.9 

4.1 

Tobacco  Manufactures'  . 

21.7 

21.3 

23.7 

Cigarettes  .....  _ 

12.2 

12.2 

13.0 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 

6.6 

6.2 

7.6 

Paper  &  Allied  Products 

7.7 

7.7 

7.8 

Pulp.  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills 

5.8 

5.8 

6.1 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries 

6.3 

6.1 

6.0 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products 

10.2 

10.3 

9.4 

Other  Nondurable  Goods): 

3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

N on  ma  ny  factnriv  g 

Mining  .  _ 

3.6 

3.5 

3.0 

Non*-metallic  mining 

3.0 

2.9 

2.7 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 

52.5 

52.3 

52.9 

Transportation  (except  R.  R.) 

19.1 

18.7 

18.7 

Public  Utilities  _ 

15.7 

15.9 

15.8 

Trade 

158  0 

158  0 

1 50  2 

Wholesale  _ 

39.3 

39!  1 

37.6 

Retail  _ 

118.7 

118.9 

118.0 

Retail  general  merchandise 

31.8 

32.0 

31.7 

Department  stores  _ 

16.8 

16.9 

17.1 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

9.7 

9.6 

9.2 

Retail  Food  Stores 

18.8 

19.0 

18.4 

Grocery  stores  _  _ 

12.7 

13.0 

12.8 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

.  19.4 

19.4 

19.4 

Service  _ _ .. 

83  9 

81  1) 

83  1 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

6.8 

6.5 

6.4 

Personal  Services  _ 

24.0 

23.5 

24.3 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 

19.6 

19.1 

19.8 

Government  .. ..  . 

103.0 

102.8 

102.6 

Federal 

.  22.6 

22.4 

23.4 

State  &  Local 

80.4 

80.4 

79.2 

Miscellaneous§ 

36.6 

36.7 

41.9 

Net  Per  Cent  Change  From 
Change 


From 
April  1950 
To 

May  1950 

April  1950  May  1949 
To  To 

May  1950  May  1950 

+  1-5 

+  0.2 

+  2.7 

-  0.9 

—  0.2 

+  6.7 

+  0.7 

+  0.7 

+  14.9 

—  1.6 

—  0.5 

+  4-3 

+  2.4 

+  0.5 

-  0.5 

+ 13.6 

+ 

0.1 

+  1.9 

+ 

0.1 

+  4.2 

+  13.6 

+ 

0.3 

+  0.7 

+19.3 

+ 

0.1 

+  0.3 

+22.6 

+ 

0.1 

+  2.0 

+  13.3 

+ 

0.1 

+  3.2 

+23.1 
+  15.7 

+  16.4 

+ 

0.1 

+  1.6 

+  17.0 

+ 

0.1 

+  1.8 

—  1.7 

_ 

2.3 

—  1.1 

+  5.6 

— 

0.9 

—  1.6 

+  7.2 

— 

0.1 

—  0.1 

+  4.7 

— 

1.2 

-  2.3 

+  5.3 

— 

0.1 

-  0.4 

+  6.7 

— 

1.2 

-  5.0 

+  6.0 

— - 

0.2 

-  1.5 

+  15.7 

— 

0.1 

1.4 

+  14.8 

+ 

0.4 

+  2.1 

+ 

+ 

0.1 

0.2 

+  2.0 
+  5.1 

+ 

0.4 

+  1.9 

-  8.4 

— 

—  6.2 

+ 

0.4 

+  6.5 

—13.2 

—  1  3 

—  4.9 
+  5.0 

+ 

0.2 

+  3.3 

0.1 

—  1.0 

+  8.5 
+  3.2 

+ 

0.1 

+  2.9 

+20.0 

+ 

0.1 

+  3.4 

+11.1 

+ 

0.2 

+  0.4 

—  0.8 

+ 

0.4 

+  2.1 

+  2.1 

0.2 

—  1.3 

—  0.6 
+  1.2 

+ 

0.2 

+  0.5 

+  4.5 

— 

0.2 

—  0.2 

+  0.1 

— 

0.2 

—  0.6 

+  0.3 

— 

0.1 

—  0.6 

—  1.8 

+ 

0.1 

+  i.o 

+  5.4 

— 

0.2 

-  1.1 

+  2.2 

— 

0.3 

—  2.3 

-  0.8 

+ 

2.0 

+  2.4 

+  1.0 

+ 

0.3 

+  4.6 

+  6.2 

+ 

0.5 

+  2.1 

—  1.2 

+ 

0.5 

+  2.6 

—  1.0 

+ 

0.2 

+  0.2 

+  0.4 

+ 

0.2 

+  0.9 

—  3.4 
+  1.5 
—12.6 

— 

0.1 

—  0.3 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 

ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

**  Preliminary 

i  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

*  ^irtdustrie's^1161^  a"d  leather  Products :  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
§  Includes  con'ract  construction;  agricultural  services;  forestry  and  fishing 
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Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

May,  1950  Compared  with  April,  1950 


Average  Per  Average  Per  Average  Per 

INDUSTRY  Weekly  Cent  Hourly  Cent  Hrs.  Per  Cent 

Earnings  Change  Earnings  Change  Week  Change 


Manufacturing  . 

$40.79 

+  2.5 

107.9 

—  0.4 

37.8 

+ 

2.7 

Durable  Goods  . 

40.37 

4-  5.0 

96.0 

+  0.7 

42.1 

+ 

4.2 

Nondurable  Goods 

40.92 

+  1.7 

112.2 

—  0.5 

36.5 

+ 

2.2 

Nonmanufacturing  X 

Durable  floods 

Primary  Metal  Industries 

54.18 

+  7.9 

128.8 

+  1.1 

42.1 

+ 

6.9 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) 

51.54 

+  9.6 

116.7 

+  2.7 

44.2 

+ 

6.8 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

47.35 

+  10.8 

111.6 

+  2.7 

42.4 

+ 

7.9 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

..  36.87 

+  5.6 

88.4 

+  0.9 

41.7 

+ 

4.5 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

...  36.61 

+  5.6 

88.1 

+  1.3 

41.6 

+ 

4.5 

Millwork.  Plywood,  etc . . 

40.05 

+  5.7 

91.1 

+  1.0 

44.0 

+ 

4.8 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

...  37.56 

+  6.9 

85.9 

+  0.8 

43.8 

+ 

6.3 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prod. 

..  40.82 

+  3.0 

96.7 

—  0.2 

42.2 

+ 

3.2 

HH  Furn..  Matt.  &  Bedspring  . 

_  40.77 

+  3.1 

96.8 

—  0.2 

42.1 

+ 

3.2 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products 

...  39.24 

+  4.3 

93.9 

+  0.3 

41.8 

+ 

4.0 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  _ 

50.64 

+  2.8 

119.9 

+  0.2 

42.2 

+ 

2.4 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  . . . 

...  40.26 

+  2.0 

112.8 

—  0.1 

35.7 

+ 

2.0 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  . . 

35.26 

+  2.6 

101.9 

+  0.7 

34.6 

+ 

2.1 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

44.23 

+  2.1 

116.7 

—  0.3 

37.9 

+ 

2.4 

Knitting  Mills  - 

...  38.48 

+  1.1 

1 18.3 

—  0.1 

32.5 

+ 

1.2 

FF  Hosierv  _ 

47.99 

+  1.1 

137.1 

—  1.1 

35.0 

+ 

2.0 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

...  30.21 

—  1.9 

100.5 

-  0.2 

30.1 

— 

1.6 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

31.27 

+  5.1 

89.8 

—  1.1 

34.8 

+ 

6.1 

Men’s  &  Bov’s  Garments  . . 

...  28.21 

+  5.4 

85.9 

+  0.5 

32.8 

+ 

4.8 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

37.46 

+  3.4 

88.9 

—  0.3 

42.1 

+ 

3.7 

Bakery  Products  _ 

39.96 

+  2.1 

95.7 

+  0.4 

41.8 

+ 

1.7 

Beverage  Industries 

40.46 

+  4.9 

84.3 

+  1.4 

48.0 

+ 

3.4 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

..  44.01 

—  1.8 

118.0 

—  0.5 

37.3 

— 

1.3 

Cigarettes  . . . . - . — - 

...  47.62 

no  chg. 

127.6 

no  chg. 

37.3 

no  chg. 

Stenuneries  &  Redrying  Plants 

...  38.51 

-  3.4 

102.0 

—  1.8 

37.8 

— 

1.6 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  - 

61.67 

+  1.3 

141.0 

—  1.7 

43.7 

+ 

2.8 

Pulp.  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills 

71.76 

—  0.3 

154.9 

—  1.3 

46.3 

+ 

1.1 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  ..... 

...  59.82 

+  2.4 

152.2 

-  0.3 

39.3 

+ 

2.6 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  — 

...  44.54 

-  3.0 

113.5 

—  7.3 

39.2 

+ 

4.5 

Other  Nondurable  Goods$  _ 

40.90 

4-  1.3 

102.1 

+  0.5 

40.1 

+ 

1.0 

Nonman  ufact  u  ring 

Mining  _ 

44.52 

+  4.5 

99.1 

—  1.4 

44.9 

4“ 

5.9 

Noil-metallic  Mining 
Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 
Transportation  (except  R.  R.) 

44.52 

X 

X 

+  4.5 

99.1 

—  1.4 

44.9 

+ 

5.9 

Public  Utilities 

...  47.97 

—  1.6 

122.3 

—  0.7 

39.2 

— 

1.0 

Trade  _ 

...  38.85 

+  0.8 

94.6 

—  0.2 

41.1 

+ 

1.0 

Wholesale 

...  52.59 

—  1.1 

121.5 

—  1.8 

43.3 

+ 

0.7 

Retail  _ 

...  34.30 

+  1.7 

85.0 

+  0.6 

40.4 

+ 

1.3 

Retail  General  Merchandise 

...  21.81 

—  2.1 

64.2 

—  1.7 

34.4 

+ 

0.9 

Department  Stores  - 

...  25.02 

—  2.0 

70.2 

—  1.8 

35.6 

— 

0.3 

Limit.  Price  Variety  Stores 

..  13.09 

—  1.1 

49.1 

—  0.2 

26.7 

0.7 

Retail  Food  Stores  - 

....  37.54 

no  chg. 

96.9 

+  2.2 

38.7 

— 

2.3 

Grocery  Stores 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 
Service  X 

34.79 
..  55.93 

+  2.0 
+  3.5 

96.7  +  5.2  36.0 

no  hours  reported 

3.0 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

..  20.72 

+  1-2 

44.8 

+  3.0 

4D.3 

2.;> 

Personal  Services  X  ......... 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 

25.77 

+  1.6 

59.6 

—  0.7 

43.3 

+ 

Z.l 

Government  X 

Federal  X 

State  &  Local  X 

Miscellaneous  §  X 

*  Less  than  0.1% 

**  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation;  electrical  machinery;  and  instruments, 
t  includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous 
industries.  _  .  . 

§  includes  contact  construction;  agricultural  services,  forestry  and  fishing. 

X  Data  not  available 
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Inspectors  Attend  Conference 
and  Retraining  School 

Some  40  inspectors  of  the  Department, 
of  Labor  last  month  attended  a  five-day 
Conference  and  Retraining:  School  in 
Raleigh. 

Speakers  at  the  conference  included 
Granville  F.  Grimes,  .Tr.,  deputy  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department’s 
Wage  and  Hour  Division ;  Raymond  G. 
Garceau  of  Washington,  assistant  Wage- 
Hour  Administrator;  Marvin  Methvin  of 
Washington.  Wage-Hour  field  operations 
officer :  Fred  .T.  Coxe,  .Tr.,  of  Richmond, 
Va..  Wage-Hour  supervising  inspector ; 
Mrs.  Pauline  W.  Horton  of  Raleigh,  local 
Wage-Hour  representative;  State  Person¬ 
nel  Director  Henry  Hilton  ;  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Forrest  H.  Sliuford. 

The  week-long  conference  was  devoted 
primarily  to  discussion  of  inspection  pro¬ 
cedures  in  Wage  and  Hour  and  industrial 
safety  inspection  work.  Discussion  leaders 
were  Mrs.  Horton.  Mr.  Methvin,  Mr.  Shu- 
lord,  and  supervising  inspectors  Rodney 
Knowles  and  S.  G.  Harrington. 

Deputy  Administrator  Grimes  said  tfie 
federal  government  has  only  two  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  states  for  cooperative 
state-federal  enforcement  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law.  These  are  with  North  Carolina 
and  Minnesota.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  make  such  agreements 
only  with  states  whicli  pick  their  labor 
department  employees  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  lie  said. 

Assistant  Administrator  Garceau  said 
the  agreement  with  North  Carolina  for 
local  wage-hour  enforcement  has  worked 
out  “very  beneficially  and  efficiently,  both 
for  the  State  and  the  federal  government”. 

Discussing  “State  Personnel  Policies”, 
Mr.  Hilton  said  the  salary  scales  which 
are  being  worked  out  for  the  various  State 
jobs  by  the  Personnel  Department  “com¬ 
pare  very  favorably  with  salaries  which 
are  being  paid  for  the  same  types  of  jobs 
in  industry”.  The  Personnel  Director  em¬ 
phasized  that  his  Department  is  trying  to 
work  out  a  completely  fair  classification 
system  for  State  employees. 


Safety  Leaders 
(Continued  from  page  1  i 

industrial  safety  conferences  will  he  in¬ 
spired  by  those  which  have — and  will 
organize  such  meetings  soon.  I  hope  that 
as  conferences  are  held,  each  state  will 
provide  for  a  permanent,  continuing,  vol¬ 
untary  organization  of  business,  labor,  and 
other  leaders  to  carry  the  safety  message 
to  every  plant  and  factory.” 

Reports  on  the  progress  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  since  last  year  showed  that  ten  states 
had  held,  or  made  plans  for,  state-wide 
conferences  as  recommended  by  the 
National  Conference. 

Maurice  -T.  Tobin.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
pointed  out  that  figures  now  available 
show  that  in  1949  the  number  of  work 
injuries  was  reduced  by  7  per  cent.  He 
said,  “We  must  all  redouble  our  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  aim  set  by  the  President 
—a  50-percent  reduction  in  industrial  acci¬ 
dents  by  1952.” 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  closing 
session  was  the  premiere  showing  of  the 
MGM-Pete  Smith  Industrial  Safety  Speci¬ 
alty  film,  “Wrong  Way  Butch”.  A  special 
presentation  of  “Oscars”  was  made  to  the 
director  and  the  stars  of  this  safety  pic¬ 
ture. 
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May  Building  Totals  $14,167,879  In  State 


Cities  Report  1,488  New 
Dwellings 

North  Carolina’s  building  boom  rolled 
ahead  in  high  gear  during  May  as  78  cities 
and  towns  reported  expenditures  of 
$14.1(17,870. 

The  May  figure,  which  soared  26  per 
cent  above  the  total  of  May  1049  and  was 
only  16  per  cent  below  the  April  1050 
high  of  $16,859,242,  brought  the  State’s 
reiiorted  urban  building  expenditures  for 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year  to 
$70,371,388.  This  was  70  i>er  cent  above 
the  same  period  of  1040. 

The  State’s  26  largest  cities  reported 
$11,825,920  in  building  expenditures  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  Four  leading  cities  were 
Charlotte.  $2,505,346;  Greensboro, 
$1,230.595 ;  Winston  -Salem,  $1,217.660 ; 
Raleigh,  $1,040,750.  Building  in  these  four 
cities  totaled  $6,084,351. 

Fifty-two  smaller  towns  reported  a  total 
of  $2,341,950  during  May. 

House  and  apartment  construction 
valued  at  $8,229,154  accounted  for  58  per 


cent  of  the  May  building.  Permits  were 
issued  for  construction  of  1,037  single¬ 
family  houses,  62  duplexes,  and  68  large 
apartment  buildings.  All  of  these  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  total  of  1.488  new  family  dwelling 
units. 

Average  construction  cost  of  the  1,037 
single-family  houses,  based  upon  cost  esti¬ 
mates  reported  by  municipal  building 
officials,  was  $6,512.  This  was  $06  above 
the  April  average — a  1.5  per  cent  increase. 

Nonresidential  building  totaled  $4,520,721 
during  the  month.  Permits  were  issued  for 

64  stores,  22  factory  and  workshop  build¬ 
ings,  five  schools  (average  cost.  $117,000), 

65  private  garages  (average  cost,  $045), 
15  churches,  nine  commercial  garages.  13 
service  stations,  three  recreation  buildings, 
two  institutional  buildings,  10  office  build¬ 
ings.  two  public  utilities.  18  temporary  and 
12  unclassified  structures. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  all 
types  of  buildings  amounted  to  $1,333,304 
during  May. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

May,  1 049  and  May,  1950 

Number  oi  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Percent. 

May  ’49  May  ’5(1  Change 

May  ’49 

May  ’50 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTA  L 

1449  1950  +  34.6 

$  9,151,430 

$11,825,920 

+  29.2 

Residential  buildings 

Non -residential  buildings  .. 
Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

626  961  +  53.5 

167  191  +  14.4 

656  798  +  21.6 

6,037,528 

1,941,360 

1,172,542 

6,990,629 

3,654,456 

1,180,835 

4-  15.8 
+  88.2 
+  0.7 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

April,  1050  and  May,  1950 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Percent. 

Apr., ’SO  May  ’50  Change 

|  Apr. ’50 

May  ’50 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  ...... 

1758  1950  +  10.9 

$14,778,798 

$11,825,920 

—  20.0 

Residentiafibuildings  . 

Non-residential  buildings  ... 
Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

944  961  +  1.8 

215  191  —  11.2 

599  798  +  33.2 

7,463,136 

6,399,507 

916,155 

6,990,629 

3,654,456 

1,180,835 

—  6.3 

—  42.9 
+  28.9 

Minors  at  Work 

A  total  of  1,288  North  Carolina  ’teen 
agers  were  certified  for  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  during  May  in  preparation  for  work 
during  the  summer.  More  than  700  of  the 
certifications  were  for  vacation  and  part- 
time  employment.  Less  than  600  were  for 
full-time  work  by  minors  16  and  17  years 
of  age.  The  May  certifications  represent 
an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  over  April, 
when  only  888  minors  received  employ¬ 
ment  certificates. 


Type  of  May  Building 
Construction  in  26 
Reporting  Cities 


Bldgs.  for  Which 

TV  PE  OF  BUILDINGS  Permits  were 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Strctrs:  Issued 

No.  Cost 

Single -family  structures .  842  $  5,610,957 

Two- family  structures  52  382,149 

Three-&  four-family  structures  33  604,465 

Five  or  more  family  structures  8  210,000 

Five  or  more  family  structures  having 
stores  or  shops  therewith  ...  ..  .  24  158,058 

Tourist  cabins . . 1  25,000 


TOTAL.. . . .  961  $  6,990,629 


New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  &  Recreation  places  3  $  84,985 

Churches _ _ 13  1,358,377 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  &  other  workshops.  16  224,200 

Garages,  commercial  _ _  7  99,200 

Garages,  private  59  58,020 

Gasoline  &  service  stations  10  116,400 

Institutional _  2  308,550 

Office  bldgs.,  including  banks  6  875,150 

Public  buildings  . 1  10,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

Public  Works  &  Utilities _  2  11,353 

Educational  buildings  .  .  .  2  105,000 

temporary  offices,  s. aides, 

barns,  etc .  11  8,015 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs  49  392,445 

All  other  nonresidential  10  2,761 


TOTAL _ 191  $  3,654,456 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings _ 601  $  498,106 

To  nonhousekeeping- residential 

buildings _ _  _  42  39,761 

To  nonresidential  buildings  ...  155  642,968 

TOTAL  ...  798  $  1,180,835 


SI  MMARY  OF  MAY,  1950  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

—  Total  of  May,  1949  Included  for  Comparison  — 


C  I  T  Y 

,\  ».  OI 

JNew 

Residential  Baud  mgs 

Build- 
intfs  | 

Estimated  C os f) 

No.  Families 

May  ’49 

May  ’50  | 

May  ’49 

May  ’5 

TOTAL 

1950 

$6,037,528 

$6,990,629 

1247 

1254 

103  Asheville  _ 

65 

620,775 

146,;650 

131 

17 

108  Burlington 

105 

47.400 

397,150 

8 

63 

113  Charlotte _ 

339 

1 ,205,000 

2,009,064 

294 

348 

117  Concord _ 

21 

7,500 

55,800 

4 

12 

120  Durham 

154 

293,950 

424,850 

49 

57 

123  Elizabeth  Citv 

19 

38,900 

48,300 

9 

7 

125  Fayetteville 

97 

78,200 

213,050 

21 

61 

128  Gastonia 

25 

31,600 

46,100 

5 

10 

130  Goldsboro 

42 

49,100 

138,0(00 

9 

25 

133  Greensboro 

124 

194,350 

402.900 

44 

61 

134  Greenville 

31 

75,700 

200,100 

9 

30 

141  Hickory 

35 

59,000 

148,700 

12 

22 

142  High  Point  ...... 

169 

532.085 

342,750 

92 

57 

146  Kinston 

17 

88,200 

117,000 

13 

15 

150  Lexington _ 

23 

28.800 

88,400 

6 

15 

162  New  Bern  _ 

18 

60,250 

30,475 

10 

6 

169  Raleigh 

90 

163,900 

389,385 

29 

62 

171  Reidsville 

16 

44.000 

64,800 

12 

1  2 

175  Rocky  Mount 

74 

91,000 

224,800 

13 

26 

177  Salisbury _ 

75 

64,000 

316,116 

13 

147 

180  Shelby 

29 

32.400 

120,100 

7 

1  8 

187  Statesville 

1 1 

75.200 

67,700 

21 

13 

190  Thomasville  .... 

24 

8,550 

55,200 

3 

18 

196  Wilmington 

108 

52,365 

90,921 

4 

1  9 

197  Wilson 

45 

47,700 

207,700 

10 

33 

198  Winston-Salem 

194 

2,047,603 

644,618 

419 

100 

New  Non -Residential 

|  Additions,  Alterations 

|  Estimated  Cost  ofl  all 

Buildings 

and  Repairs 

Construction  Work 

May ’49  May ’50 

May  ’49  May  ’50 

May ’49  May ’50 

$1,941,360 

$3,654,456 

$1,172,542 

$1,180,835 

$9,151,430'  $11,825,920 

11,950 

lS,490i 

25,006 

24,170 

657,731 

189,310 

11,500 

1  8,561 

23,300 

36,464 

82,200 

452,175 

400,726 

397,727 

199,900 

188,555 

1,805,626 

2,595,346 

36,000 

1  4,350 

5,000 

2,665 

48,500 

72,815 

181.800 

134.400 

190,935 

232,875 

666,685 

792,125 

750 

6,250 

4,000 

19,860 

43,650 

74,410 

3,700 

78.800 

35,503 

22.390 

1 17,403 

314,240 

30.000 

302.000 

10,500 

10,400 

72,100 

358,500 

117,800 

31,050 

8,850 

21,000 

175,750 

190,050 

109,565 

634.975 

368,360 

192,720 

672,275 

1,230,595 

12,000 

15,500 

87,-700 

215,600 

9.000 

214,400 

11,900 

10,675 

79,900 

373,775 

56,014 

59,050 

23.698 

89,141 

611,797 

490,941 

35,500 

10,000i 

11,200 

134,900 

127,000 

8,950 

7,500 

33,900 

12,850 

71,650 

108,750 

— 

1  0,920 

27,050 

6,215 

8  7 , 3  0'0 

47,610 

178,975 

61,8,350 

8,350 

33,015 

351,225 

1.040,750 

11,200 

7,400 

4.300 

600 

59,500 

72,800 

19.825 

14,330 

50,768 

49,959 

161,593 

289,089 

51,720 

9,900 

13,535 

20,200! 

129,255 

346,216 

4,000 

45.000 

2,625 

6,600 

39,025 

171,700 

258,000 

900 

333,200 

68,600 

1  4,000 

16.300 

7.500 

4,000 

30,050 

75,500 

207,435 

464,300 

35,756 

104,342 

295,556 

659,563 

8,900 

13,800 

6,900 

29,300 

.63,500 

250,800 

162,050 

510,203 

63.706 

621839 

2,273,359 

1,217,660 

No  Report  Received 
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STATE  DROPS  SLIGHTLY 


E 


Statistical  Change 
Is  Explained 


Decreases  Reported  In  Tobacco, 
Transportation,  Hotels  and 
Government 


New  “Benchmark”  Used  for 
Employment  Estimates 

On  pages  3  and  4  of  this  issue  of  North 
Carolina  Labor  and  Industry  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  presents  a  series  of  tables 
showing  by  month  the  approximate  non- 
agricultural  employment  in  North  Carolina 
from  January,  1947,  to  December,  1949. 

These  tables  represent  a  revised  series. 
Due  to  technical  changes  in  the  statistical 
methods  used  in  arriving  at  these  esti¬ 
mates,  the  figures  in  this  series  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  any  employment 
figures  previously  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  Any  discrepancies  between 
the  figures  in  these  tables  and  those  pre¬ 
viously  published  by  the  department, 
should  be  chalked  up  to  the  changes  in 
statistical  methods. 

The  department  is  confident  that  the 
employment  estimates  furnished  monthly 
by  the  Division  of  Statistics  are  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  they  can  he  made  through  the 
use  of .  our  present  reporting  and  com¬ 
puting  facilities.  Users  of  these  data,  how¬ 
ever,  should  remember  that  in  order  to 
furnish  the  most  accurate  statistical  infor¬ 
mation.  the  Division  of  Statistics  periodi¬ 
cally  has  to  revise  its  estimating  proce¬ 
dures  by  putting  to  use  the  most  recent 
“benchmark”,  or  actual  employment  count, 
which  is  available.  When  the  “benchmark  ’ 
changes,  the  estimates  also  are  affected  to 
some  extent. 

The  new  “benchmark”  which  is  being 
used  in  arriving  at  the  department’s  cur¬ 
rent  employment  estimates  is  the  employ¬ 
ment  figure  as  of  January  1.  1949.  The 
employment  tables  on  pages  3  and  4  are 
revised  estimates  in  accordance  with  this 
“benchmark”.  The  table  on  page  2.  and 
those  which  the  Department  will  publish 
during  the  future  months,  likewise  are 
based  upon  the  revised  method. 


Industrial  Directory 

Demand  continues  for  the  Department 
of  Labor’s  Directory  of  North  Carolina 
Manufacturing  Finns.  About  50  copies  a 
month  were  sold  during  the  first  half  of 
1950.  The  few  remaining  copies  of  the 
427-page,  cross-indexed  directory  of  some 
5.700  Tar  Heel  factories  and  officials  are 
available  for  $1  each. 


(Up  400) 

(No  Change) 


( Down  1.600 ) 
gained  1,100 


Non-agricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  totaled  846,300  during  June — a 
decrease  of  1.400  below  the  May  level  but 
2.8  per  cent  above  the  level  of  June,  1949. 

June  employment  in  the  State’s  major 
industry  groups  was  as  follows : 

Manufacturing  _ 392,000  (Up  800) 

Trade  . . . - .  .157,500  (Up  300) 

Service  Industries  _  83.800  (Down  100) 
Transportation,  Com¬ 
munication,  and 

Public  Utilities  ..  51,800  (Down  1.000) 

Finance,  Insurance 
and  Real  Estate  ....  19.800 

Mining  .  3,600 

Miscellaneous  Indus¬ 
try  _ 36,400  (Down  200) 

Government  (Federal, 

State  and  Local)  ..101.400 
Textile  mill  employment 
during  June,  with  increases  of  900  in  yarn 
and  thread  mills  and  200  in  broad  woven 
fabrics.  Apparel  manufacturing,  however, 
registered  a  drop  of  600.  Total  employment 
in  the  textile  industry  was  217.100,  which 
was  7.6  per  cent  above  the  textile  employ¬ 
ment  level  in  June,  1949. 

Both  the  furniture  and  lumber  industry 
showed  employment  gains  of  about  300 
each.  Furniture  factories  employed  31,300 
workers,  while  the  various  branches  of  the 
lumber  industry  employed  a  total  of  41,700. 

Tobacco  manufacturing  industries  show¬ 
ed  a  sharp  drop  of  1.000  employees  during 
the  month  as  tobacco  stemmeries  and  re¬ 
drying  plants  laid  off  700  workers  and 
cigarette  factories  laid  off  some  200  em¬ 
ployees.  The  decreases  were  mostly  sea¬ 
sonal. 

Smaller  industries  reported  minor  ups 
and  downs  in  employment.  Increases  ap¬ 
peared  in  machinery,  fabricated  metals, 
stone,  clay  and  glass,  food  products,  and 
pulp  and  paper  mills.  Decreases  were  re¬ 
ported  by  chemical  products  and  wooden 
container  manufacturers.  Employment  in 
seamless  hosiery  dropped  200,  in  contrast 
to  the  high  employment  levels  in  other 
textiles. 


The  employment  drop  of  1,000  reported 
by  interstate  transportation  industries  re¬ 
flected  the  local  effects  of  the  national 
strike  of  railroad  firemen,  which  occurred 


during  the  week  of  June  10-16 — the  week 
covered  by  the  Labor  Department’s  June 
employment  survey. 

Public  utility  employment  increased  400 
during  June. 

No  change  in  the  employment  situation 
was  reported  by  retail  trade,  but  whole¬ 
sale  firms  showed  an  increase  of  300. 
Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  busi¬ 
nesses  reported  increases  of  400.  Employ¬ 
ment  in  hotels  and  rooming  houses  dropped 
about  900. 

Federal  government  employment  in  the 
State  dropped  600  during  June  as  many  of 
the  1950  Census  employees  completed  their 
duties.  State  and  local  government  employ¬ 
ment  also  was  down  about  1.000  from  the 
May  level. 


Earnings  &  Hours 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  the  State’s 
392,000  factory  workers  remained  substan¬ 
tially  unchanged  during  June  at  $1.08.  The 
workweek,  however,  rose  to  an  average  of 
38.8  hours  in  factories — a  2.6  per  cent  in¬ 
crease — causing  average  weekly  earnings 
to  rise  2.7  per  cent  to  $41.91.  The  lengthen¬ 
ed  workweek  was  most  marked  in  textile 
mill  operations,  in  which  increases  of  from 
0.3  per  cent  in  broad  woven  fabrics  to 
9.7  per  cent  in  seamless  hosiery  were  re¬ 
ported  by  all  branches  of  the  industry.  The 
average  workweek  also  increased  sharply 
in  all  phases  of  tobacco  manufacturing. 

Average  weekly  earnings  in  the  textile 
industry  climbed  to  $41.68;  in  the  lumber 
industry,  to  $37.36 ;  furniture,  $41.04 ;  to¬ 
bacco,  $47.55 ;  pulp  and  paper,  $71.61. 

Non-manufacturing  industries,  with  the 
exception  of  service  industries,  also  report¬ 
ed  longer  hours  and  increased  weekly 
earnings.  Earnings  in  mining  were  up  2.8 
per  cent  to  $45.76.  Transportation,  com¬ 
munication  and  public  utilities  averaged 
$48.50.  Retail  trade  averaged  $35.01 ; 
wholesale  trade.  $52.  95.  Earnings  of 
workers  in  retail  general  merchandise 
stores  averaged  $23.06 — an  increase  of  4.8 
per  cent.  Department  store  employees 
averaged  $25.77 — up  2.3  per  cent. 

Decreased  earnings  were  reported  by 
hotels,  which  paid  average  wages  of 
$19.94,  or  44.6  cents  an  hour,  to  employees 
who  worked  an  average  of  44.8  hours  a 
week.  Workers  in  laundries  and  dry 
cleaning  plants  averaged  $25.08,  or  59.1 
cents  an  hour,  for  a  workweek  of  42.4 
hours. 

Earnings  and  hours  of  government 
workers  were  not  available,  nor  were  those 
of  construction  workers. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  958  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
June  under  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations.  The  establishments  em- 


ployed  31,088  workers. 

Violations  and  com 

pliances  were  noted  as 

follows : 

Viola- 

Compli 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law  _ 

_  28 

23 

Time  Records 

43 

32 

Child  Labor  _ 

_  231 

111 

Drinking  Water 

Facilities  _ 

.......  12 

17 

Sanitation  _ 

115 

104 

Seats  . 

9 

4 

Safety 

210 

211 

First  Aid  _ 

_  15 

12 

Other  _ _ _ _ _ 

_  279 

246 

Total  _ 

_  942 

760 

Violations  of  the  General  Statutes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Child  Labor  Law  and  the  Max¬ 
imum  Hour  Law,  were  1011114  in  seven  of 
ten  establishments  investigated  in  response 
to  complaints  during  June.  No  violations 
were  found  in  the  other  three  cases.  Viola¬ 
tions  of  the  safety  and  health  regulations 
were  found  in  one  additional  establishment 
which  was  investigated  upon  complaint. 
Immediate  compliance  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  was  promised  in  all  instances 
where  violations  were  found. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

Inspections  were  made  in  37  establish¬ 
ments  under  the  Federal  Wage  ami  Hour 
Law  during  .Tune. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows : 

Provision  Establishments 

of  Law  in  Violation 


Minimum  Wage 

14 

Overtime  _ 

20 

Records  _ 

.  34 

Three  of  the  37  establishments  inspected 
were  in  full  compliance  with  the  law.  Ten 
others  had  only  record-keeping  violations. 

A  total  of  $5., 566. 54  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  101  workers  by  18  establishments 
during  June  following  disclosure  of  wage 
and  hour  violations. 


Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

I11  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

June,  1950  Compared  With  May,  1950 


**  „Xet  Per  Cent  Change  From 

Change 

June  May  June  From  - " — - — — - 

INDUSTRY  19g0  195q  ]9<j9  May  1959  May  1950  June  1949 

To  To  To 


June  1950 

June  1950  June  1950 

Nonagricultural  Employment* 

.846.3 

847.7 

823.6 

—  1.4 

—  0.2 

+  2.8 

Manufacturing  . 

...392.0 

391.2 

366.5 

+  0.8 

+  0.2 

+  7.0 

Durable  Goods... 

...  96.0 

94.6 

83.5 

+  1.4 

+  1.5 

+15.0 

Nondurable  Goods  . 

..296.0 

296.6 

283.0 

—  0.6 

—  0.2 

+  4.6 

Nonmanufacturing 

...454.3 

456.5 

457.1 

_  2.2 

—  0.5 

—  0.6 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  . 

...  2.5 

2.5 

2.1 

+19.0 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

...  5.5 

5.3 

5.2 

+  0.2 

+  3.8 

+  5.S 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

...  2.6 

2.5 

2.3 

+  0.1 

+  4.0 

+  13.0 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

...  41.7 

41.4 

36.2 

+  0.3 

+  0.7 

+15.2 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  . 

...  30.8 

30.4 

26.5 

+  0.4 

+  1.3 

+16.2 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  . 

...  5.2 

5.1 

4.4 

+  0.1 

+  2.0 

+  1S.2 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

...  3.1 

3.2 

2.7 

—  0.1 

—  3.1 

+  14. S 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods. 

...  31.3 

31.0 

26.7 

+  0.3 

+  1.0 

+  17.2 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  .. 

...  29.4 

29.1 

25.0 

+  0.3 

+  i.o 

+17.6 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

._  6.5 

6.2 

5.4 

+  0.3 

+  4.8 

+20.4 

Other  Durable  Goodst 

...  5.9 

5.7 

5.6 

+  0.2 

+  3.5 

+  5.4 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products 

..217.1 

216.0 

201.8 

+  1.1 

+  0.5 

+  7.6 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _  _ _ _ 

56.1 

55.2 

50.6 

+  0.9 

+  1.6 

+  10.9 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

95.7 

95.5 

89.4 

+  0.2 

+  0.2 

+  7.0 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

..  51.9 

51.9 

49.5 

+  48 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

22  3 

22.3 

21.1 

+  5.7 

Seamless  Hosiery  .....  _ 

22.9 

23.1 

21.7 

—  0.2 

—  0.9 

+  5.5 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  _ 

12.6 

13.2 

11.6 

—  0.6 

—  4.5 

+  8.6 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

..  6.8 

6.9 

6.4 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

+  6.3 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

..  19.6 

19.1 

19.9 

+  0.5 

+  2.6 

—  1.5 

Bakery  Products  _ 

..  5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

_  4.2 

4.1 

4.2 

+  0.1 

+  2.4 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

..  20.7 

21.7 

23.7 

—  1.0 

-  4.6 

—12.7 

Cigarettes  _ 

..  12.0 

12.2 

12.9 

—  0.2 

—  1.6 

—  7.0 

Stemmeries  &  R'edrying  Plants  _ 

..  5.9 

6.6 

7.7 

—  0.7 

—10.6 

—23.4 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

..  7.8 

7.7 

7.9 

+  0.1 

+  1.3 

—  1.3 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  .. 

..  5.8 

5.8 

6.1 

—  4.9 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

..  6.3 

6.3 

6.0 

+  5.0 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ _ 

..  8.7 

9.4 

8.9 

-  0.7 

—  7.4 

_  9  9 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst  . 

..  3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _ _ _  _ 

3.6 

3.6 

3.0 

+20  0 

Non-metallic  Mining  _ _ _ 

..  3.1 

3.0 

2.7 

+  0.1 

+  3.3 

+  14.8 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  _ 

..  51.8 

52. S 

51.6 

—  1.0 

—  1.9 

+  0.4 

Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  _ 

..  19.0 

19.1 

18.6 

—  0.1 

—  0.5 

+  2.2 

Public  Utilities  _ _ 

16.3 

15.9 

16.0 

+  0.4 

+  2.5 

+  1.9 

Trade  _ _ _ _ _  _ 

157.5 

157.2 

156.2 

+  0.3 

+  0.2 

+  0.8 

Wholesale  _  _  _  ... . 

..  39.6 

39.3 

37.9 

+  0.3 

+  0.8 

+  4.5 

Retail  .  _  .  ....... 

117.9 

117.9 

118.3 

—  0  3 

Retail  General  Merchandise  _ 

..  29.9 

30.9 

31.0 

—  1.0 

—  3.2 

—  3.5 

I  tepartment  Stores  _ 

.  15.8 

15.9 

17.0 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

—  7.1 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

..  9.0 

9.7 

8.6 

-  0.7 

—  7.2 

+  4.7 

Retail  Food  &  Liquor  Stores  _ 

_  18.6 

18.8 

18.8 

—  0.2 

—  i.i 

—  1.1 

Grocery  Stores  _ _ _ 

12.6 

12.7 

12.9 

—  0.1 

—  0.8 

—  2.3 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  _. 

19.8 

19.4 

20.0 

+  0.4 

+  2.1 

—  1.0 

Service  _ _ _ 

83.8 

83.9 

83.6 

—  0.1 

-  0.1 

+  0.2 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _ 

5.9 

6.8 

6.1 

—  0.9 

—13.2 

—  3.3 

Personal  Services  _ _ 

24.1 

24.0 

1’  1.6 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

—  2.0 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 

19.7 

19.6 

20.0 

+  0.1 

+  0.5 

—  1.5 

Government  _ _ _ 

.101.4 

103.0 

100.9 

—  1.6 

—  1.6 

+  0.5 

Federal  .  _ _ _ _ 

22.0 

22.6 

23.4 

—  0.6 

—  2.7 

—  6.0 

State  &  Local  _  . 

.  79.4 

80.4 

77.5 

-  1.0 

—  1.2  ’ 

+  2.5 

Miscellaneous!  _ _ _ 

.  36.4 

36.6 

41.8 

—  0.2 

—  0.5 

— 12.9 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

**  Preliminary 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

J  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

§  Includes  contract  construction;  agricultural  services;  forestry  and  fishing. 
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(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDUSTRY  GROUP  And  INDUSTRY 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1947 

Ave. 

Total  Employees  _ _ _ 

Mining  . 

859 

3 

859 

8 

860 

3 

854 

3 

849 

3 

813 

Q 

O 

847 

3 

858 

3 

874 

3 

875 

3 

883 

3 

895 

3 

864 

3 

Manufacturing; 

416 

415 

412 

407 

397 

399 

398 

409 

419 

423 

427 

425 

410 

Durable  Goods 

95 

96 

96 

96 

97 

97 

97 

97 

96 

97 

98 

99 

97 

Nondurab’e  Goods 

821 

819 

316 

311 

300 

302 

301 

312 

323 

326 

329 

326 

315 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 

17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

19 

19 

Tobacco  Manufactures  .....  . 

•  )  I 

81 

28 

26 

20 

26 

26 

35 

42 

41 

39 

34 

32 

Cigarettes  . _ _ 

18 

18 

13 

13 

11 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Tobacco  Stemming  ami  Redrving 

17 

15 

12 

11 

7 

10 

10 

IS 

26 

24 

09 

17 

16 

Textile-Mill  Products 

281 

281 

231 

229 

225 

220 

219 

220 

223 

227 

231 

233 

227 

Yarn  and  Thread  Mills 

05 

65 

65 

64 

63 

62 

60 

61 

61 

62 

64 

64 

63 

Broad-woven  Fabric  Mills 

98 

98 

99 

99 

97 

96 

96 

96 

97 

99 

100 

101 

98 

Knitting  Mills  .  _ _ 

54 

54 

54 

53 

51 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

54 

52 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  .  . 

20 

20 

20 

19 

19 

18 

18 

18 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

28 

28 

28 

27 

26 

25 

26 

26 

27 

27 

28 

28 

27 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Textile  Products 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

11 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Garments  _ 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products  (Except  Furniture) 

48 

43 

44 

44 

44 

45 

45 

44 

43 

43 

43 

43 

44 

Sawmills  and  Planing  Mills _ _ 

29 

29 

30 

30 

31 

32 

31 

30 

30 

30 

30 

31 

30 

Millwoirk.  Plywood,  etc.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  _ _ _ _ 

29 

30 

30 

29 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 

30 

Household  Furniture  _ 

28 

28 

28 

27 

27 

27 

27 

28 

28 

29 

29 

30 

28 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  _ _ _ _ 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Pulp.  Paper,  and  Paperboard  Mills _ 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Printing.  Publishing,  and  Allied  Industries  _ 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  _ 

12 

ii 

11 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

11 

10 

Stone  Clay,  and  Glass  Products . . . . 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

0 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ _ _ _ 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  _ 

53 

53 

53 

51 

53 

52 

52 

52 

53 

52 

53 

54 

53 

Transportation  (Except  Railroad)  _ _ _ 

18 

18 

18 

17 

18 

17 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

19 

18 

Public  Utilities  _ _ 

14 

14 

14 

12 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

Trade  . . . .  . . 

149 

150 

152 

153 

154 

154 

152 

153 

157 

160 

164 

173 

156 

Wholesale  Trade _  .. 

85 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

Retail  Trade  . . .  . 

114 

115 

116 

118 

119 

119 

116 

117 

121 

124 

128 

137 

120 

General  Merchandise  Stores  _ 

29 

28 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

32 

2,4 

36 

43 

32 

i  (epartment  Stores  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

14 

16 

17 

17 

20 

16 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  . . . . . . 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

12 

16 

10 

Retail  Food  Stores _ _ _ 

17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

17 

18 

18 

18 

18 

IS 

Grocery  Stores _ _ 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

Finance  . . . . . . —  .  — 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

19 

19 

19 

19 

18 

19 

19 

IS 

Service  .  _ _  — 

80 

81 

82 

82 

84 

85 

84 

84 

83 

81 

81 

81 

82 

Hotels  and  Lodging  Places  . . 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

Personal  Services  _ _  — . . . 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

25 

25 

25 

26 

Laundries.  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Plants  - 

20 

20 

20 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

21 

21 

21 

21 

Government  - - - - -  — . 

100 

100 

101 

100 

99 

98 

95 

95 

98 

97 

97 

101 

98 

Federal  . .  —  .  . 

27 

27 

27 

27 

26 

26 

25 

24 

24 

22 

22 

26 

25 

State  and  Local _ _ _ _  _ _  — 

73 

7o 

74 

73 

73 

72 

70 

71 

74 

75 

75 

75 

73 

19  4  8 


(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDUSTRY  GROUP  Amt  INDUSTRY 

Total  Employees  -  - - - 

Mining  - - - 

Manufacturing  - - - - 

1  titrable  Goods  - - 

Nondurable  Goods  - - - 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  _ 

Tobacco  Manufactures  .. - - - - 

Cigarettes  - - 

Tobacco  Stemming  ami  Redrying  - 

Textile-Mill  Products  _ _ _ _ - 

Yarn  and  Thread  Mills  - - - 

H road-woven  Fabric  Mills  - - 

Knitting  Mills  . . - . —  - 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  - - 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ _ 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Textile  Products 

Men's  and  Boys’  Garments  - 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products  (Except  Furniture) 

Sawmills  and  Planing  Mills - 

Mi  11  work,  Plywood,  etc.  - 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  - - - 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

.Tnly 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

1948 

Ave. 

.875 

863 

878 

875 

878 

878 

855 

887 

896 

888 

882 

889 

879 

•  l 

■j 

3 

•J 

o 

O 

»> 

3 

O 

o 

3 

•  > 

Q 

*» 

3 

.3 

424 

420 

422 

416 

415 

412 

392 

423 

423 

417 

410 

405 

415 

100 

97 

100 

98 

97 

97 

95 

97 

94 

93 

94 

92 

96 

324 

323 

322 

318 

318 

315 

297 

326 

Q<>9 

324 

316 

313 

319 

18 

18 

18 

19 

19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

19 

19 

32 

30 

27 

25 

25 

25 

26 

36 

41 

39 

33 

30 

30 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

15 

13 

10 

9 

8 

9 

9 

19 

24 

22 

16 

14 

14 

234 

235 

237 

236 

235 

231 

215 

233 

229 

226 

225 

225 

230 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

63 

64 

63 

61 

60 

61 

63 

101 

102 

103 

103 

103 

103 

94 

102 

101 

101 

100 

100 

101 

55 

55 

56 

55 

54 

53 

46 

53 

52 

52 

52 

51 

53 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

20 

28 

28 

28 

27 

26 

25 

20 

25 

24 

23 

23 

23 

25 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

6 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

43 

40 

43 

43 

43 

42 

42 

43 

41 

40 

41 

40 

42 

31 

28 

31 

30 

31 

30 

31 

31 

30 

30 

30 

29 

30 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

32 

33 

32 

31 

31 

31 

30 

31 

31 

31 

30 

30 

31 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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INDUSTRY  GROUP  And  INDUSTRY 

1948  — 

Jan.  Feb. 

Continued 

Mar.  Apr.  May 

June 

July 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nor. 

Dec. 

1948 

Ave. 

Household  Furniture  _ _ _ _ 

30 

31 

30 

30 

29 

29 

28 

29 

29 

29 

28 

28 

29 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  - - - ~~ 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Pulp,  Paper,  and  Paperboard  Mills  _ 

(5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Allied  Industries  _ 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  _ _ _ 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

9 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Stone.  Clay,  and  Glass  Products _ _ _ _ 

7 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  . . . . . . 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  _ 

52 

53 

53 

53 

53 

54 

54 

54 

55 

54 

OD 

55 

54 

Transportation  (Except  Railroad)  _ 

18 

18 

19 

18 

19 

19 

19 

19 

20 

19 

19 

19 

T) 

Public  Utilities  _ _ _  _ . . 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

Trade  _  _ _ _ _ 

157 

154 

159 

158 

159 

159 

158 

159 

164 

167 

169 

177 

162 

Wholesale  Trade _ 

36 

35 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

37 

37 

37 

37 

3« 

Retail  Trade  _ _ .. _ _ _ 

121 

119 

123 

122 

123 

123 

122 

122 

127 

130 

132 

140 

125 

General  Merchandise  Stores  _ 

31 

30 

32 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

34 

37 

39 

45 

33 

Department  Stores  _  _  _ 

15 

14 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

17 

19 

19 

22 

17 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  _ _ _ 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

11 

12 

13 

17 

11 

Retail  Food  Stores 

17 

18 

18 

19 

19 

19 

18 

18 

19 

19 

19 

19 

18 

Grocery  Stores _ 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

13 

14 

14 

14 

13 

Finance  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ 

1!) 

19 

19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

20 

Service  _  _ _ _ _ 

82 

81 

82 

83 

85 

86 

86 

.85 

84 

81 

81 

81 

8*. 

Hotels  and  Lodging  Places 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

Personal  Services  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Laundries.  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Plants 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

Government  _ 

98 

98 

99 

98 

98 

96 

93 

94 

99 

100 

101 

105 

98 

Federal  _ _ _ 

21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

22 

23 

27 

22 

State  and  Local _ 

77 

77 

77 

77 

76 

74 

71 

72 

76 

78 

78 

78 

76 

(I 

INDUSTRY  GROUP  And  INDUSTRY 

1949 

n  Thousands  of  Employees) 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May 

June 

July 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1949 

Are. 

Total  Employees 

846 

840 

838 

827 

824 

818 

840 

858 

862 

861 

877 

845 

Mining  _  _ _ _ _ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Q 

•3 

3 

Manufacturing  _ _ 

397 

394 

385 

.‘>77 

368 

367 

361 

383 

395 

400 

400 

401 

386 

Durable  Goods 

90 

89 

87 

86 

82 

84 

83 

85 

86 

88 

8!) 

90 

87 

Nondurable  Goods 

306 

305 

298 

291 

285 

283 

278 

298 

310 

312 

311 

311 

299 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 

18 

18 

18 

19 

19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

1!) 

19 

19 

19 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

29 

28 

25 

24 

24 

24 

24 

36 

40 

34 

29 

28 

29 

Cigarettes  _ 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Tobacco  Stemming  and  Redrving 

13 

12 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

20 

24 

18 

13 

13 

13 

Textile-Mill  Products _ 

219 

219 

214 

209 

205 

202 

197 

204 

212 

219 

223 

223 

212 

Yarn  and  Thread  Mills  .. 

58 

58 

56 

52 

52 

51 

50 

52 

55 

57 

58 

59 

55 

Broad-woven  Fabric  Mills 

97 

97 

95 

93 

91 

89 

88 

88 

90 

93 

94 

94 

93 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

50 

51 

51 

51 

49 

50 

48 

52 

54 

56 

57 

56 

52 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

*22 

23 

23 

23 

22 

Seamless  Hosiery 

22 

23 

23 

23 

99 

22 

20 

23 

25 

26 

27 

27 

24 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Textile  Products  _ 

ii 

11 

12 

11 

1.2 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

12 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Garments  _ 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products  (Except  Furniture) 

39 

38 

37 

36 

35 

36 

36 

36 

36 

38 

39 

39 

37 

Sawmills  and  Planing  Mills 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

27 

26 

26 

26 

28 

29 

29 

27 

Mi  11  work.  Plywood,  etc. 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

29 

29 

28 

28 

27 

27 

27 

28 

28 

29 

29 

30 

28 

Household  Furniture 

27 

27 

26 

27 

25 

25 

25 

26 

27 

27 

28 

28 

26 

Paper  and  Allied  Products 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Pulp.  Paper,  and  Paperboard  Mills 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Printing.  Publishing,  and  Allied  Industries 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 

12 

11 

11 

11 

9 

9 

8 

9 

9 

10 

11 

10 

10 

Stone  Clay,  and  Glass  Products 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

54 

53 

53 

52 

53 

52 

52 

51 

52 

51 

52 

52 

52 

Transportation  (Except  Railroad  i 

19 

19 

19 

18 

19 

19 

19 

19 

20 

19 

20 

20 

19 

Public  Utilities  . 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Trade 

156 

155 

156 

160 

156 

156 

156 

156 

162 

164 

166 

177 

160 

Wholesale  Trade 

*»7 

37 

37 

37 

38 

38 

37 

38 

38 

39 

39 

39 

38 

Retail  Trade  _ 

119 

118 

119 

123 

119 

118 

118 

119 

124 

125 

127 

138 

122 

General  Merchandise  Stores 

32 

31 

32 

34 

32 

31 

31 

32 

35 

36 

•37 

46 

34 

Department  Stores 

17 

16 

17 

18 

17 

17 

17 

18 

19 

19 

20 

23 

18 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

10 

9 

9 

11 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

10 

Retail  Food  Stores 

18 

18 

19 

19 

18 

19 

19 

18 

19 

19 

20 

20 

19 

Grocery  Stores 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

13 

Finance  . . 

Service  . 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

SO 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

84 

83 

80 

80 

80 

82 

Hotels  and  Lodging  Places 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Personal  Services 

24 

23 

24 

24 

24 

25 

25 

25 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

Laundries.  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Plants 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Government  . 

102 

102 

102 

102 

103 

101 

99 

100 

104 

104 

102 

106 

102 

I  ederal  _ 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

26 

23 

State  and  Txical  ... 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

78 

76 

77 

81 

81 

80 

80 

79 
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Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

June,  1950  Compared  With  May,  1950 


INDUSTRY 


Average  Per  Average  Per 
Weekly  Cent  Hourly  Cent 
Earnings  Change  Earnings  Change 


Average  Per 
Hrs.  Per  Cent 
Week  Change 


Manufacturing  _ _ _ $41.01 

Durable  Goods  _  40.53 

Nondurable  Goods  _  42.35 

Nonmanufacturing  X 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 54.06 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _  48.38 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _  45.91 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  .  37.36 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _  37.20 

Millwork.  Plywood,  etc.  _  40.47 

Wooden  Containers  _  37.41 

Fur  o'.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  41.04 
HII  Furn..  Matt.  &  Bedspring  ....  41.04 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _  39.79 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  _  50.59 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _  41.68 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _  37.99 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _  44.42 

Knitting  Mills  _  40.68 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _  50.42 

Seamless  Hosiery  _  32.80 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  ....  31.59 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _  29.95 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _  38.78 

Bakery  Products  _  39.05 

Beverage  Industries  _  39.74 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _  47.55 

Cigarettes  _  51.59 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  ..  40.86 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  -  62.12 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  ....  71.61 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  -  57.67 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  -  45.44 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf  -  42.93 

N  onma  nufacturing 

Mining  _  45.76 

Non-metallic  Mining  -  45.76 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  X 
Transportation  (except  R.  R. )  X 

Public  Utilities  -  48.50 

Trade  _  39.53 

Wholesale  _  52.95 

Retail  - 35.01 

Retail  General  Merchandise.—  23.06 

Department  Stores  -  25.77 

Limit.  Price  Variety  Stores..  15.13 

Retail  Food  &  Liquor  Stores..  38.97 

Grocery  Stores  _  37.04 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate..  56.43 

Service  X 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  -  19.94 

Personal  Services  X 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  ....  25.08 
Government  X 
Federal  X 
State  &  Local  X 
Miscellaneous§  X 


+ 

2.7 

108.0 

no  chg. 

38.8 

+ 

2.6 

+ 

0.1 

96.1 

—  0.1 

42.2 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

3.5 

112.3 

—  0.1 

37.7 

+ 

3.6 

— 

0.2 

128.7 

—  0.1 

42.0 

—  0.2 

— 

5.8 

114.7 

—  1.8 

42.2 

—  4.1 

— 

2.9 

113.2 

+  1-4 

40.6 

—  4.2 

+ 

0.9 

88.7 

no  chg. 

42.1 

+  1.0 

+ 

0.9 

88.5 

—  0.1 

42.0 

+  1.0 

+ 

1.3 

90.4 

—  0.4 

44.8 

+  1.8 

— 

0.4 

85.6 

—  0.3 

43.7 

—  0.2 

+ 

0.1 

97.1 

+  0.2 

42.3 

no  chg. 

+ 

0.3 

97.3 

+  0.3 

42  2 

no  chg. 

+ 

1.6 

93.9 

—  0.1 

42.4 

+  1-7 

— 

0.2 

120.4 

+  0.2 

42.0 

—  0.5 

+ 

3.5 

112.5 

—  0.3 

37.0 

+  3.6 

+ 

7.S 

101.6 

—  0.2 

37.4 

+  8.1 

+ 

0.5 

116.9 

+  0.3 

38.0 

+  0.3 

+ 

5.6 

117.6 

—  0.8 

34.6 

-f-  6.5 

+ 

4.1 

137.5 

—  0.5 

36.7 

+  4.9 

+ 

9.4 

99.7 

—  0.3 

32.9 

+  9.7 

+ 

0.4 

91.8 

+  0.8 

34.4 

—  0.3 

+ 

5.6 

89.5 

+  1.2 

33.5 

+  4.4 

+ 

3.8 

89.1 

+  0.1 

43.5 

+  3.6 

— 

2.9 

94.9 

—  1.4 

41.1 

—  1.7 

— 

2.6 

83.4 

—  0.5 

47.6 

—  2.3 

+ 

8.0 

119.4 

+  1.2 

39.8 

+  6.7 

+ 

8.3 

128.4 

+  0.6 

40.2 

+  7.8 

+ 

6.1 

103.4 

+  1.4 

39.5 

+  4.5 

+ 

0.7 

142.2 

+  0.9 

43.7 

no  chg. 

0.2 

158.8 

+  2.5 

45.1 

—  2.6 

— 

3.6 

151.3 

—  0.6 

38.1 

—  3.1 

+ 

2.1 

117.1 

+  3.3 

38.8 

—  1.0 

+ 

4.9 

103.3 

+  1.2 

41.6 

+  3.7 

+  2.8 

100.8 

+  1.5 

45.4 

+  1.3 

+  2.8 

100.8 

+  1.5 

45.4 

+  1.3 

+  1.1 

122.3 

no  chg. 

39.7 

+ 

1.3 

+  1.4 

95.5 

4-  0.7 

41.4 

+ 

0.7 

+  0.9 

121.0 

4-  0.9 

43.8 

no  chg. 

+  1.6 

86.3 

+  0.8 

40.6 

+ 

1.0 

+  4.8 

65.4 

+  1.4 

35.3 

+ 

3.5 

+  2.3 

71.6 

4-  1.7 

36.0 

+ 

0.6 

+  10.4 

51.1 

4-  0.8 

29.6 

+ 

9.6 

4-  3.5 

97.0 

+  0.1 

40.2 

+ 

3.3 

4-  6.1 

97.3 

4-  0.6 

38.1 

4- 

5.5 

-  2.7 

no 

hours  reported 

—  2.4 

44.6 

4-  0.2 

44.8 

— 

2.4 

—  2.6 

59.1 

—  0.8 

42.4 

— 

1.9 

Low  Wages 

(Ail  Editorial) 

About  once  a  week,  on  the  average,  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  receives  a 
letter  from  some  North  Carolina  worker 
who  complains  that  his  employer  has  fail¬ 
ed  or  refused  to  pay  wages  which  the 
worker  claims  he  has  earned.  Of  course, 
the  worker  who  files  his  wage  complaint 
with  the  department  wants  to  know  what 
can  be  done  about  it. 

The  answer  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
job  in  which  the  worker  is  employed.  If 
His  job  comes  under  any  of  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  interstate  commerce,  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  payment  for  work  done  at  a  rate 
not  lower  than  75  cents  an  hour,  with  time 
and  a  half  for  any  overtime  he  has  work¬ 
ed.  He  is  covered  by  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Law.  In  this  type  of  case  the  Labor 
Department  can  send  a  wage-hour  investi¬ 
gator  to  check  the  facts  and  to  recommend 
action  by  the  Department  in  accordance 
with  his  findings. 

Trouble  is  that  many  of  these  complaints 
come  from  workers  who  aren’t  covered  by 
the  federal  law.  The  answer  as  to  what 
can  be  done  about  their  complaints  by  the 
Labor  Department  is :  exactly  nothing. 
Reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  the 
Tar  Heel  worker  in  a  retail  or  service 
industry,  or  some  other  phase  of  “intra¬ 
state”  commerce,  has  no  State  law  provid¬ 
ing  wage  standards  for  his  protection.  He 
doesn’t  even  have  a  wage  collection  law 
under  which  the  Labor  Department  could 
bring  action  to  secure  payment  of  sums 
which  might  be  due  the  worker. 

In  a  State  with  about  850,000  non-agri- 
cultural  working  people,  it  is  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  minor  disputes  over  the  amount 
of  wages  due  should  arise  continually  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employees.  The  arts 
of  communication  being  imperfect,  and 
human  nature  being  likewise,  occasional 
misunderstandings  are  inevitable  even 
among  the  most  well-disposed  employers 
and  workers. 

In  some  of  these  cases,  for  instance, 
workers  paid  on  a  weekly  basis  claim 
their  paychecks  are  “docked”  after  they’ve 
had  a  few  hours  or  a  half-day  off  due  to 
illness  or  some  pressing  personal  business. 
They  get  docked  for  taking  a  little  time 
off,  these  workers  sometimes  complain,  but 
they  don’t  get  paid  extra  when  they  put 
in  overtime. 

Some  of  these  complaints  contain  pathe¬ 
tic  accounts  of  workers  putting  in  long 
hours  trying  to  make  a  living  at  fantas¬ 
tically  low  wages.  A  laundry  worker  in  one 
Eastern  North  Carolina  town,  for  instance, 
wrote  of  being  hired  to  work  for  40  cents 
an  hour.  She  put  in  51  hours  the  first 
week,  she  wrote,  but  was  paid  only  $17.85 
— or  35  cents  an  hour.  The  second  week, 
continued  this  complainant,  she  again 
worked  51  hours  and  was  paid  $10.24 — 
which  averages  out  to  20  cents  an  hour. 
After  that  she  quit  the  job  and  complained 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  about  the  low 
wages  and  the  failure  of  her  employer  to 
pay  the  agreed  rate  of  40  cents  an  hour. 

Since  North  Carolina  has  neither  a  Min¬ 
imum  Wage  nor  a  Wage  Collection  Law. 
the  Department  could  furnish  her  nothing 
but  sympathy.  Several  Southern  states,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  states  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  have  wage  collection  laws 
to  help  workers  collect  wages  due  them. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


*  Less  than  0.1% 

**  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

§  Includes  contract  construction ;  agricultural  services  ;  forestry  and  fishing. 

X  Data  not  available. 
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JUKE  BUILDING  TOTALS 

Half-Year  Total:  $86,970,985 

North  Carolina  cities  and  towns  report¬ 
ed  building  expenditures  totaling 
$8(5  970,985  during  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year. 

The  half-year  figure  was  56  per  cent 
above  the  first  six  months  of  1949. 

Building  continued  strong  in  June  as  72 
cities  and  towns  reported  expenditures 
totaling  $16,599,597.  The  State’s  26  largest 
cities  reported  a  total  of  $14,557,522  and 
47  additional  towns  reported  $2,042,075. 
Four  leading  cities  reporting  more  than 
$1  million  each  were :  Charlotte, 
$3,643,864;  Greensboro.  $1,646,828;  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  $1,616  060;  and  Concord, 
$1,460,475.  Expenditui-es  in  these  four 
cities  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  half 
of  the  reported  State  total. 

Nearly  half  of  the  June  building  consist¬ 
ed  of  new  house  and  apartment  construc¬ 
tion  valued  at  $7,967,152.  Permits  were 
issued  for  construction  of  890  single¬ 
family  houses,  70  duplexes,  and  74  large 


$16,599,597  IN  STATE 

apartment  buildings,  all  of  which  will 
provide  a  total  of  1,371  family  dwelling 
units. 

Average  construction  cost  of  the  890 
single-family  houses,  according  to  the  cost 
estimates  furnished  by  municipal  building 
officials,  was  $6,667.  This  was  $155  above 
the  May  average — a  2.3  per  cent  increase. 
The  average  construction  cost  reported 
has  increased  continuously  each  month 
since  February. 

Non  residential  building  totaled 
$7,037,609  during  June.  Permits  were 
issued  for  construction  of  75  stores,  21 
factories  and  workshops,  11  school  build¬ 
ings,  12  office  buildings,  three  institutional 
buildings,  one  public  utility  building,  78 
private  garages,  four  commercial  garages, 
13  service  stations,  six  amusement  places. 
20  churches,  and  22  temporary  buildings. 

Addition,  alteration  and  repair  jobs 
authorized  during  June  amounted  to 
$1,398,214,  of  which  $730,606  was  for  work 
on  nonresidential  buildings  and  $667,608 
for  work  on  residences. 


LOW  WAGES 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

Thus  far,  North  Carolina’s  lawmakers 
have  not  been  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  providing  minimum  wage  protection  for 
the  one  of  every  four  Tar  Heel  workers  in 
intra-state  business  who  makes  50  cents 
an  hour  or  less.  No  wage  collection  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  introduced  in  the  General 
Assembly. 


TYPE  OF  JUNE  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  25 
REPORTING  CITIES 

Bldgs,  for  Which 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  Permits  were 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Strclrs:  Issued 

No.  Cost 

Single-family  structures - 722  $  4,932,288 

Two-family  structures . .  67  616,005 

Three-&  four-family  structures  69  1,193,109 

Three-&  four-family  structures 

having  stores  &  shops  therewith  2  60,000 


Five  or  more  family  structures.. 

1 

50,000 

TOTAL  _ _ - 

861 

$ 

6,851,402 

New  Nonresidential  Structures 

: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places 

5 

$ 

97,500 

Churches  - - - - - 

18 

595,247 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  &  other  workshops  _ 

10 

1,525,045 

Garages,  commercial - 

3 

71,500 

Garages,  private - - - 

72 

25,358 

Gasoline  &  service  stations - 

11 

90,200 

Institutional  buildings. - - 

1 

1,348,700 

Office  bldgs.,  incl.  banks  . . 

9 

320,700 

Educational  buildings - 

.  10 

1,404,879 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  crntractoi 

rs* 

temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc .  . . . 

14 

3,930 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs. 

64 

943,900 

All  other  nonresidential  . . 

.  4 

5,000 

TOTA  I.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

.221 

$ 

6,431,959 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings _ 

.463 

$ 

381,792 

To  nonhousekeeping- residential 

buildings  _ _ _ _ 

.127 

201,740 

To  nonresidential  buildings _ 

124 

690,629 

TOTAL  _ _ _ _ _ 714  $  1,274,161 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  25  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JUNE,  1949  AND  JUNE,  1950 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

June  ’49 

June  ’50 

Percent. 

Change 

June  ’49 

June  ’50 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  

1,737 

1,796 

+  3.4 

$11,376,000 

$14,557,522 

+  28.0 

Residential  buildings  - 

908 

861 

—  5.2 

6,865,890 

6,851,402 

—  0.2 

Non-residetntial  buildings - 

189 

221 

+  16.9 

2,810,131 

6,4.31,959 

+  128.9 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  .. 

640 

714 

+  11.6 

L699.979 

1,274,161 

—  25.0 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  25  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MAY,  1950  AND  JUNE,  1950 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

May  ’50 

June  ’50 

Percent. 

Change 

May  ’50 

June  ’50 

Pe  rcent. 
Change 

TOTAL  - 

1,950 

1,796 

-  7.9 

$11,825,920 

$14,557,522 

+  23.1 

961 

861 

—  10.4 

6,990,629 

6,851,402 

6,431,959 

—  2.0 
+  76.0 
+  7.9 

191 

221 

+  15.7 
—  10.5 

3,654+56 

1,180,835 

Additions,  alterations  &  repairs  .. 

798 

714 

1,274', 161 

SUMMARY  OF 


CITY 


TOTAL 


108 

Asheville . 

108 

Burlington _ 

113 

Charlotte _ 

117 

Concord _ 

120 

Durham _ 

123 

Elizabeth  City.. 

125 

Fayetteville _ 

128 

Gastonia  ... 

130 

Goldsboro _ 

133 

Greensboro  ... 

134 

Greenville _ 

141 

Hickory _ 

142 

High  Point _ 

146 

Kinston _ 

150 

Lexington _ 

162 

New  Bern _ 

169 

Raleigh  _ 

171 

Reidsville  .  .. 

175 

Rocky  Mount  . 

177 

Salisbury _ 

180 

Shelbv _ 

187 

Statesville  . 

190 

Thomasville  _ 

196 

Wilmington _ 

197 

Wilson _ 

198 

Winston-Salem 

JUNE,  1950  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  25  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
—  Total  of  June,  1949  Included  for  Comparison  — 


A  o.  in 

Build¬ 

ings 


1796 

75 

60 

337 

38 

139 

20 

82 

34 

48 

128 

14 

16 

120 

17 

21 

28 

90 

12 

67 

68 


56 

23 

113 

38 

152 


New  Residential  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost)  |  No.  Families 
June  1949  June  1950  |  June  ’49  June  ’50 


A  cw  A  on  -  Residential  |  Additions,  Alterations  |  Estimated  Cost  08  all 

Buildings  ]  and  Repairs  |  Construction  Work 

June  19 4 9  June  1 950  |  June  194 9  June  1950  |  June  1 9 4 9  June- 1950 


$6,909,390 

$6,851,402 

2051 

1167 

$2,885,231 

81,340 

229,700 

9 

37 

4,800 

44,200 

184,835 

10 

31 

20,842 

4,314,130 

2,498,389 

1452 

441 

249,775 

39,000 

70,900 

6 

19 

143,000 

319,650 

400,250 

43 

68 

22,000 

58,400 

3 

8 

154,950 

201,700 

40 

39 

219,825 

52,500 

59,500 

14 

10 

16,900 

23,600 

133,600 

6 

23 

32,109 

683,880 

500,500: 

261 

90 

835,900 

54,500 

101,500 

9 

12 

1,500 

33,400 

57.300 

9 

9 

15,300 

90,550 

119,550 

17 

22 

116,820 

55,100 

99,500 

14 

13 

21,420 

54,000 

71,250 

11 

10 

1,000 

35,900 

25,830 

6 

6 

75,000 

131,100 

327,280 

33 

60 

179,335 

38,700 

38,100 

8 

8 

400 

163,535 

164,728 

13 

'  18 

32,550 

51,450 

157,000 

10 

21 

1 .800 

43,500 

10 

24,800 

237,100 

5 

53 

57,100 

5,750 

36,250 

2 

13 

600 

106,640 

74,900 

10 

12 

165,550 

97,750 

241,250 

23 

31 

4.100 

187,465 

762,090 

27 

113 

113.455 

$6,431,959 

$1,707,154 

$1,274,161 

$11,501,775 

$14,557,522 

1  01,935 

29,505 

21,781 

115,645 

353,416 

470,150! 

38,350 

31,385 

103,392 

686,370 

911,835 

303,797 

233,640 

4,867,702 

3,643,864 

1,374,625 

2,000 

14,950 

184,000 

1,460,475 

170,672 

4\7,988 

247,880 

868,688 

818,802 

11,025 

125 

4  3  „8  3  0 

22,125 

113,255 

180,500 

30,875 

17,310 

405,650 

399,510 

303,770 

9,300 

11,550 

78,700 

374,820 

175,807 

13,850 

47,600 

69,559 

357,007 

1,007,336 

322,649 

138,992 

1,842,429 

1,646,828 

44,500 

56,000 

146,000 

250 

175,800 

8,200 

224,500 

65,750 

117,410 

48,656 

92,320) 

256,026 

329,280 

15  650 

7  6  520 

115 150 

28,050 

7,200 

10,200 

62,200 

109+00 

51,350 

1,800 

20,270 

3-12,700 

97,450 

256,039 

8,830 

12,825 

319,265 

596,144 

20,000 

4,000 

3,250 

43,100 

61,350 

45,252 

23,045 

55,752 

219,130 

265,1732 

82,983 

113,450 

87.995 

166,700 

327,978 

7,175 

1  2  5  775 

* 

141,100 

81,900 

378,200 

16,375 

2,600 

44,500 

8,950 

97,125 

104,810 

33,023 

23,506 

305,213 

203,216 

34,000 

16,900 

19,000 

118,750 

294,250 

782,185 

#66,236 

71,775 

767,156 

1,616,050 
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Non-Agricultural  Employment 

In  North  Carolina 

JANUARY— JUNE.  1950 


(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


INDUSTRY,  GROUP  AND  INDUSTRT 

.Tan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total  Employees _ _ _ 

851 

844 

844 

848 

848 

846 

Mining  _ _ 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Manufacturing  _  .. 

401 

398 

396 

393 

391 

392 

Durable  Goods  _ 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _ _ 

310 

306 

303 

299 

297 

296 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  _ 

18 

18 

18 

19 

19 

20 

Tobacco  Manufacturers  _ 

28 

24 

22 

21 

22 

21 

Cigarettes  _ 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Tobacco  Stemming  and  Redrying  _ 

13 

9 

7 

6 

7 

6 

Textile-Mill  Products _ _ _  _ _ 

223 

223 

221 

218 

210 

217 

Yarn  and  Thread  Mills  _ _ _ 

59 

59 

58 

56 

55 

56 

Broad-woven  Fabric  Mills  _ 

95 

95 

96 

96 

96 

96 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ 

56 

55 

54 

53 

52 

52 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

23 

23 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

23 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Textile  Products  .... 

13 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

Men’s  and  Bovs’  Garments  _ 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products  (Except  Furniture) 

40 

40 

40 

41 

41 

42 

Sawmills  and  Planing  Mills _ 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

31 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ _ _ 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  _ 

30 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

Household  Furniture  _ _ _ 

2S 

29 

29 

.29 

29 

29 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  - - - 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Pulp,  Paper,  and  Paperboard  Mills _ 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Allied  Industries  _ 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  - 

10 

11 

10 

10 

9 

9 

Stone,  Clay,  and  Glass  Products  - 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  — - - 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  . . . 

53 

53 

53 

52 

53 

52 

Transportation  (Except  Railroad)  - 

20 

19 

20 

19 

19 

19 

Public  Utilities  . — .  .  . 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Trade  _ _ _ _ _ _ —  - 

156 

155 

156 

158 

157 

158 

Wholesale  Trade _ _ _ _ _ - - 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

40 

Retail  Trade  - - - - - 

117 

116 

117 

119 

118 

118 

General  Merchandise  Stores  .  - 

32 

31 

31 

32 

31 

30 

Department  Stores  _ 

16 

16 

16 

17 

16 

16 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  - - 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

Retail  Food  Stores  — . . . 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

Grocery  Stores _  _ 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Finance  _ _ _ _ _ 

19 

19 

20 

19 

19 

20 

Service  - - - - 

80 

80 

80 

82 

84 

84 

Hotels  and  Lodging  Places  - - — . 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

0 

Personal  Services  - - - 

24 

24 

23 

19 

24 

2*4 

24 

Laundries.  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Plants 

19 

19 

19 

20 

20 

Government  - - - - - 

102 

101 

102 

103 

103 

101 

Federal  . . . . 

22 

23 

22 

22 

23 

22 

State  and  Local - 

80 

78 

80 

81 

80 

79 

Employment  in  State  Drops 
4,700  During  July 

Non-agricultural  employment  in  North 
<  arolina  dropped  from  846,700  in  mid-June 
to  842,000  in  mid-July,  a  decrease  over 
the  month  of  4,700. 

The  effects  of  the  Korean  war  upon  em¬ 
ployment  in  North  Carolina  did  not  begin 
to  be  felt  until  after  the  middle  of  July. 

Non-agricultural  employment  was  on  a 
•slightly  downward  trend  in  North  Carolina 
from  May  15  to  July  15.  However,  prelimi¬ 
nary  August  reports  from  various  indus¬ 
tries  indicate  that  this  downtrend  has  been 
reversed  and  that  another  war  boom  is 
now  in  the  making.  The  August  employ¬ 
ment  figure  is  expected  to  show  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  over  previous  months. 

Employment  in  the  State’s  major  indus¬ 
try  groups  on  July  15  was  as  follows  : 

Manufacturing  _ 388,100  (Down  4,100) 

Trade  —  155,800  (Down  700) 

Service  Industries  .  84,300  (Up  600) 
Transportation,  Com¬ 
munication  and 

Public  Utilities  .  51,500  (No  Change) 
Finance,  Insurance 

and  Real  Estate  _  19,800  (No  Change) 

Mining  - 3,700  (Up  100) 

Miscellaneous  Indus¬ 
try  - 37,400  (Up  1,000) 

Government  (Federal, 

State  and  Local)  101,400  (Down- 1.600) 

Textile  mill  employment,  which  dropped 
2,800  from  mid-June  to  mid-July,  totaled 
214,200.  Nearly  all  of  the  decrease  occurred 
in  hosiery  mills — 1,500  in  seamless  and 
1,200  in  full-fashioned.  No  significant 
changes  occurred  in  employment  in  yarn, 
thread  and  broad  woven  fabrics.  Apparel 
manufacturing,  however,  registered  a  drop 
of  1,700. 

Roth  the  furniture  and  lumber  indus¬ 
tries  reported  decreased  employment.  A 
drop  of  1,000  in  sawmills  and  planing  mills 
accounted  for  most  of  a  1.200  decline  in 
lumber  and  basic  timber  products.  Em¬ 
ployment  in  furniture  factories  dropped 
500.  Wooden  container  plants  dropped  200. 

Tobacco  manufacturing  picked  up  sea¬ 
sonally  during  July  with  increases  of  400 
workers  in  cigarette  factories  and  600  in 
stemmeries  and  redrying  plants. 

The  State’s  small  metal,  machine,  stone, 
clay  and  glass,  and  other  durable  goods 
industries  reported  modest  employment 
increases.  Food  products  were  up  sea¬ 
sonally  500.  Paper  mills  and  printing  firms 
reported  small  increases.  Chemical  plants 
dropped  300  workers. 

Employment  decreases  were  reported  in 
most  segments  of  trade.  Wholesale  firms 
reported  a  drop  of  600,  retail  general 
merchandise  was  down  300  and  grocery 
stores  down  200.  Various  smaller  branches 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  899  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
July  under  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations.  The  establishments  em¬ 
ployed  23,199  workers.  Violations  and 
compliances  were  noted  as  follows : 


Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law  _ 

_  30 

22 

Time  Records  _ 

_  34 

19 

Child  Labor  _ 

_  312 

168 

Drinking  Facilities  .  7 

12 

Sanitation  _ 

101 

100 

Seats  _ 

Safety  _ 

. .  259 

265 

First  Aid  _ 

-  34 

39 

Other  _ _ 

_  205 

197 

Total  _ _ 

. .  903 

805 

Violations  of  the  C 

leneral  Statutes,  in- 

eluding  the  Child  L 

abor  Law  ; 

xnd  the 

Maximum  Hour  Law, 

were  found 

in  nine 

of  16  establishments 

which  were 

investi- 

gated  in  response  to 

complaints 

during 

July.  No  violations 

were  found 

in  the 

other  seven  cases.  Violations  of  the  safety 
and  health  regulations  were  found  in  three 
additional  establishments  in  which  inspec¬ 
tions  were  made  in  response  to  complaints. 
Immediate  compliance  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  was  promised  in  all  instances 
where  violations  were  found. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

Inspections  were  made  in  35  establish¬ 
ments  under  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  during  July. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows : 
Provision  Establishments 

of  Laws  in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage  _ _ _  8 

Overtime  _ _ _  12 

Records  _  26 

Nine  of  the  establishments  inspected 
were  in  full  compliance  with  the  law. 
Twelve  others  had  only  record-keeping 
violations. 

A  total  of  $6,033.00  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  109  workers  by  15  establishments 
during  July  following  disclosure  of  wage 
and  hour  violations. 


*  *  Xet  Per  Cent  Change  From 

Change 

July  June  July  From  - 

INDUSTRY  196o  1960  j949  Juue  1950  *»"<'  1950  W  1949 


To 

July  1950 

To 

July  1950 

To 

July  1950 

Nonagricultural  Employment* 

.....842.0 

S46.7 

817.7 

4.7 

—  0.6 

+  3.0 

Manufacturing 

3S8.1 

392.2 

361.1 

_ 

4  1 

—  1.0 

Durable  Goods 

...  95.1 

96.3 

83.4 

_ 

1.2 

—  1.2 

4-14.0 

Nondurable  Goods 

— -293.0 

295.9 

277.7 

_ 

2.9 

—  1.0 

+  5.5 

Nonmanufacturing 

454.5 

456.6 

— 

0.6 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries 

.....  2.5 

2.5 

2.1 

+  19.0 

Machinery  ( Except  Electrical ) 

.....  5.6 

5.5 

5.1 

+ 

0.1 

+  1.8 

-f  9.8 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

.....  2.7 

2.6 

2.4 

+ 

0.1 

+  3.8 

+12.5 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

.....  40.8 

42.0 

35.8 

1.2 

- —  2  9 

+14.0 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills 

--  30.1 

31.1 

26.1 

— 

1.0 

—  3.2 

4-15.3 

Mill  work,  Plywood,  etc.  . 

....  5.3 

5.2 

4.5 

+ 

0.1 

+  1.9 

+  17.8 

Wooden  Containers  .. 

.  2.9 

3.1 

2.7 

0.2 

—  6.5 

+  7.4 

Furir.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods. 

....  30.8 

31.3 

26.6 

— 

0.5 

—  1.6 

+15.8 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  _ 

29.2 

29.4 

24.9 

— 

0.2 

—  0.7 

+  17.3 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

....  6.6 

6.5 

5.6 

+ 

0.1 

+  1.5 

+17.9 

Other  Durable  Goodsf 

....  6.1 

5.9 

5.8 

+ 

0.2 

+  3.4 

+  5.2 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products 

—214.2 

217.0 

196.9 

_ 

2.8 

—  1.3 

+  S.S 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

.....  56.1 
.....  95.7 

56.1 

95.7 

49.6 

87.5 

— 

+  13.1 
+  9.4 
+  3.4 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

....  49.2 

51.8 

47.6 

— 

2.6 

-  5.0 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 

....  21.1 

22.3 

20.9 

— 

1.2 

—  5.4 

+  1.0 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

....  21.3 

22.8 

19.9 

— 

1.5 

—  6.6 

+  7.0 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  .... 

....  11.0 

12.7 

11.8 

— 

1.7 

—13.4 

—  6.8 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

...  6.3 

6.8 

6.5 

— 

0.5 

-  7.4 

—  3.1 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ _ 

Bakery  Products  _ _ _ _ 

....  20.1 

....  5.0 

19.6 

5.0 

20.3 

5.0 

+ 

0.5 

+  2.6 

—  1.0 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

....  4.4 

4.2 

4.4 

+ 

0.2 

+  4.8 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

....  21.7 

20.7 

23.5 

+ 

1.0 

+  4.8 

—  7.7 

Cigarettes  _ 

....  12.4 

12.0 

12.9 

+ 

0.4 

+  3.3 

—  3.9 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  .... 

....  6.5 

5.9 

7.6 

+ 

0.6 

+  10.2 

—14.5 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

....  8.0 

7.8 

7.9 

+ 

0.2 

+  2.6 

+  1.3 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  _ 

....  5.8 

5.8 

6.0 

—  3.3 

l’rt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ _ _ 

....  6.4 

6.3 

6.1 

+ 

0.1 

+  1.6 

+  4.9 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

....  8.3 

8.6 

8.4 

— 

0.3 

—  3.5 

—  1.2 

Other  Nondurable  Goods$  _ 

....  3.3 

3.2 

2.8 

+ 

0.1 

+  3.1 

+  17.9 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _ 

....  3.7 

3.6 

2.7 

+ 

0.1 

+  2.8 

+37.0 

Non-metallic  Mining  _ _ _ 

....  3.1 

3.0 

2.4 

+ 

0.1 

+  3.3 

+29.2 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 

....  51.5 

51.5 

51.5 

Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  ... 

.  19.4 

19.0 

19.0 

+ 

0.4 

+  2.1 

+  2.1 

Public  Utilities  _ 

....  16.2 

16.1 

16.0 

+ 

0.1 

+  0.6 

+  1.3 

Trade  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

—155.8 

156.5 

155.6 

— 

0.7 

—  0.4 

+  0.1 

Wholesale  . . . . . . . 

....  39.0 

39.6 

37.3 

— 

0.6 

—  1.5 

+  4.6 

Retail  _ 

116.8 

116.9 

118.3 

— 

0.1 

—  0.1 

—  1.3 

Retail  General  Merchandise  _ 

....  29.7 

30.0 

31.1 

— 

0.3 

—  1.0 

—  4.5 

Department  Stores  _ 

.  15.7 

15.8 

17.2 

— 

0.1 

—  0.6 

—  8.7 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

..  8.9 

9.1 

8.6 

— 

0.2 

_  2.2 

-j-  3.0 

Retail  Food  _ _ _ _ _ 

—  18.4 

18.6 

18.6 

— 

0.2 

—  i.i 

-  1.1 

Grocery  Stores  _ .". _ _ 

12.4 

12.6 

12.7 

— 

0.2 

—  1.6 

—  2.4 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  .. 

....  19.8 

19.8 

20.0 

—  1.0 

Service  - - - - - 

....  84.3 

83.7 

S4.7 

+ 

0.6 

+  0.7 

—  0.5 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _ 

....  5.8 

5.9 

6.4 

— 

0.1 

—  1.7 

—  9.4 

Personal  Services  _ 

..  24.2 

24.0 

24.8 

+ 

0.2 

+  0.8 

—  2.4 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  _ 

19.7 

19.6 

20.2 

+ 

0.1 

+  0.5 

-  2.5 

Government  . . — . . . 

—101.4 

103.0 

99.2 

— 

1.6 

—  1.6 

+  2.2 

Federal  _ _ _ 

....  22.0 

22.6 

23.3 

— 

0.6 

—  2.7 

—  5.6 

State  &  Local  _ _  . 

....  79.4 

80.4 

75.9 

— 

1.0 

—  1.2 

+  4.6 

Miscellaneous  §  - 

....  37.4 

36.4 

42.9 

+ 

1.0 

+  2.7 

—12.8 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

**  Preliminary 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

§  Includes  contract  construction ;  agricultural  services ;  forestry  and  fishing. 
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Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- - —PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


July  Compared  With  June,  1950 


Average 

Per 

Average 

Per 

Average 

Per 

INDUSTRY 

Weekly 

Cent 

Hourly 

Cent 

Hrs.  Per 

Cent 

Earnings 

Change 

Earnings 

Change 

Week 

Change 

Manufactuiung  _ $42.02 

Durable  Roods  _ _ 39.69 

Nondurable  Goods  _  42.77 

Nonmanufaeturing*. 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _  53.51 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  ....  49.77 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . . 46.41 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  _  35.86 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _  35.41 

Millwork,  Flywood,  etc.  . . 39.33 

Wooden  Containers  _  38.35 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  40.19 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  _  40.10 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  .  39.68 

Other  Durable  Goodst  _  50.53 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  42.05 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  . 37.87 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _  44.38 

Knitting  Mills  42.13 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  ...  51.87 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 33.19 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod .  32.66 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _  31.74 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  . 36.61 

Bakery  Products  _ 39.93 

Beverage  Industries  — - 3S.94 

Tobacco  Manufactures  -  47.53 

Cigarettes  - 52.09 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  —  39.65 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  -  65.69 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  —  78.19 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  -  56.77 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  -  48.08 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst  . . 42.20 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  -  41.68 

Non-metallic  Mining  -  41.68 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities*. 
Transportation  (except  R.  R.)*. 

Public  Utilities  _  49.06 

Trade  _  40.35 

Wholesale  _  53.64 

Retail  _ _ _ —  35.93 

Retail  General  Merchandise  __  23.20 

Department  Stores  -  25.96 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  15.24 

Retail  Food  - - — . - . -  40.50 

Grocery  Stores  - 38.98 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  _  57.39 
Service*. 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  -  20.80 


Personal  Services*. 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 
Government*. 

Federal*. 

State  &  Local*. 
Miseellaneous§  *. 


+ 

0.6 

108.9 

+  0.8 

38.6 

no  chg. 

— 

1.5 

96.9 

+  1.0 

41.0 

—  2.4 

+ 

1.3 

113.1 

-f  0.6 

37.8 

+  0.5 

—  1.0 

12S.8 

+  0.1 

41.5 

— 

1.2 

+  3.7 

116.0 

+  1.7 

42.9 

+ 

1.9 

+  1.8 

110.8 

—  1.8 

41.9 

+ 

3.7 

—  3.1 

89.5 

+  1-2 

40.1 

— 

4.3 

—  3.6 

89.1 

+  1.1 

39.7 

— 

4.8 

—  2.9 

92.0 

+  1.9 

42.8 

— 

4.5 

+  3.0 

86.2 

+  0.6 

44.5 

+ 

2.5 

—  1.6 

97.2 

+  0.4 

41.4 

— 

1.9 

—  1.7 

97.3 

+  0.3 

41.2 

— 

1.9 

—  0.7 

94.4 

+  0.3 

42.0 

— 

1.2 

—  0.1 

120.1 

—  0.2 

42.1 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

1.3 

113.1 

+  0.4 

37.2 

+ 

1.1 

+ 

1.2 

102.5 

+  0.5 

36.9 

+ 

0.5 

— 

0.1 

117.4 

+  0.4 

37.8 

— 

0.5 

+ 

4.0 

117.5 

+  0.2 

35.8 

+ 

3.8 

+ 

3.6 

139.1 

+  1.8 

37.3 

+ 

1.9 

+ 

1.2 

98.0 

—  1.9 

33.9 

+ 

3.4 

+ 

3.3 

90.3 

—  1.2 

36.2 

+ 

4.6 

+ 

6.2 

S9.9 

+  0.4 

35.3 

+ 

5.7 

5.7 

88.6 

—  0.6 

41.3 

— 

5.3 

+ 

2.3 

97.2 

+  2.4 

39.1 

— 

4.9 

0.8 

81.9 

—  1.1 

47.5 

+ 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

119.7 

+  0.2 

39.7 

— 

0.3 

+ 

1.0 

129.5 

+  0.9 

40.2 

no  chg. 

3.1 

102.3 

—  1.2 

38.8 

— 

1.8 

+ 

5.7 

146.7 

+  3.2 

44.8 

+ 

2.5 

+ 

9.2 

165.3 

+  1-1 

47.3 

+ 

4.9 

2.0 

151.7 

—  0.1 

37.4 

— 

2.1 

+ 

4.0 

120.2 

+  1.0 

40.0 

+ 

2.8 

1.7 

107.1 

+  3.7 

39.4 

— 

5.3 

—  8.6 

100.3 

—  0.3 

41.6 

—  8.2 

—  8.6 

100.3 

—  0.3 

41.6 

—  8.2 

_ 

0.1 

123.3 

— 

0.1 

39.8 

no  chg. 

+ 

1.8 

96.4 

+ 

1.4 

41.8 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

2.6 

122.1 

+ 

1.3 

43.9 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

1.7 

87.3 

+ 

1.4 

41.2 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.4 

65.3 

no  chg. 

35.5 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

0.9 

71.6 

— 

0.3 

36.3 

+ 

1.1 

+ 

0.3 

50.7 

— 

0.4 

30.1 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

3.2 

100.2 

+ 

3.5 

40.4 

— 

0.2 

+ 

2.1 

101.2 

+ 

4.2 

38.5 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

1.5 

no 

hours  reported 

+ 

2.9 

45.7 

+ 

2.7 

45.5 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

4.7 

59.4 

+ 

1.4 

43.9 

+ 

3.1 

*  Less  than  0.1% 

**  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation;  electrical  machinery;  and  instruments. 
t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous 
industries.  .  „ 

§  Includes  contract  construction;  agricultural  services;  forestry  and  fishing. 


*.  Data  not  available. 


manufacturing 


Employment  Drops 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
of  retail  trade  reported  increases  which 
brought  the  net  employment  decrease  in 
all  retail  establishments  to  only  100. 

State  and  local  government  employment 
dropped  1,000  in  .July.  Federal  government 
employment  was  down  600. 

Employment  in  contract  construction 
jumped  about  1,000  during  the  month  as 
building  jobs  of  all  kinds  remained  on  a 
high  level  and  new  home  construction 
increased. 

Earnings  and  Hours 

Earnings  and  working  hours,  for  the 
most  part,  held  firm  during  July.  Factory 
wages  averaged  nearly  $1.09  an  hour  and 
$42.02  a  week  for  an  average  workweek 
of  38.6  hours.  Bad  weather  caused  a  drop 
in  working  hours  in  lumber  mills.  Vaca¬ 
tions  without  pay  in  many  hosiery  mills 
caused  an  employment  drop,  but  business 
generally  and  production  were  reported  as 
better  by  hosiery  manufacturers.  Both 
earnings  and  hours  of  work  were  up  in 
hosiery  firms. 

Weekly  earnings  of  workers  in  pulp  and 
paper  mills  jumped  9.2  per  cent  to  an 
average  of  $78.19  due  to  premium  pay  for 
holiday  work  on  July  4th. 

Working  hours  in  apparel  firms  were 
back  up  to  the  March  level  following  a 
three-months  low.  Fall  orders  caused  the 
production  increase. 

Most  non-manufacturing  industries  ex¬ 
cept  mining,  transportation  and  public 
utilities  reported  increased  working  hours 
and  earnings.  Wages  in  mining  averaged 
better  than  $1  an  hour,  but  bad  weather 
caused  mining  operations  to  drop  more 
than  eight  per  cent  to  an  average  of  41.6 
hours  a  week.  Increases  in  hours  and 
earnings  were  uniform  throughout  nearly 
all  branches  of  trade  and  service  indus¬ 
tries. 


Certification  Of  Minors  For 
Employment  Shows  18% 
Drop  In  July 

Certification  of  minors  for  employment 
in  North  Carolina  industry  dropped  18  per 
cent  below  the  previous  month’s  level 
during  July  as  1,595  certificates  were 
issued. 

More  than  half  of  the  certificates  were 
for  vacation  and  part-time  work.  A  total 
of  769  certificates  were  issued  to  minors 
16  and  17  years  of  age  for  full-time  work. 

Of  the  1,595  minors  certified,  63  per  cent 
were  boys  and  37  per  cent  were  girls. 
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STATE’S  BUILDING  PUSSES  SIOO  MILLION  IN  JULY 


New  Home  and  Apartment  Build¬ 
ing  Maintain  High  Level; 
Nonresidential  Building 
Drops  Sharply 

North  Carolina’s  1950  building  boom 
soared  past  the  .$100  million  mark  last 
month  as  78  municipalities  reported  July 
expenditures  totaling  $12,659,810. 

Reported  new  housing  and  commercial 
building  expenditures  from  January 
through  July  totaled  $100,394,990.  The 
figure  was  56  per  cent  above  the  total 
reported  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1949. 

Despite  the  big  showing  made  during 
the  year  thus  far,  building  in  July  dropped 
24  per  cent  below  the  June  total  of 
$16,599,597  due  to  a  sharp  curtailment  of 
nonresidential  building  starts. 

New  home  and  apartment  construction 
continued  at  a  brisk  pace  totaling 
$7,973,053  in  the  78  cities  and  towns.  This 
was  slightly  higher  than  the  June  figure 
and  more  than  double  the  residential 
building  total  of  July,  1949. 


New  nonresidential  building  (excluding 
highways,  streets  and  other  types  of  heavy 
non-building  construction)  dropped  to 
$3,092,173  in  July.  This  was  less  than  half 
of  the  $7,037,609  June  nonresidential  build¬ 
ing  total. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  most  previous 
months  this  year,  only  two  North  Carolina 
cities  reported  building  expenditures  of 
more  than  $1  million  during  July.  These 
were  Charlotte,  $2,S70,293,  and  Winston- 
Salem,  $1,089,784.  Greensboro  was  a  run¬ 
ner-up  with  $947,760.  Asheville  reported 
$776,596,  Rocky  Mount  $564,884,  and 
Raleigh  $523,800.  All  other  cities  were  be¬ 
low  $500,000. 

Residential  building  comprised  better 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  State’s  reported 
building  during  July.  It  included  1.084 
single-family  dwellings,  50  duplexes,  and 
28  apartment  buildings,  all  of  which  will 
provide  a  total  of  1,462  family  dwellings. 

Average  construction  cost  of  the  single¬ 
family  homes  authorized  in  July  was 
$6,554,  according  to  the  municipal  build¬ 
ing  inspectors’  estimates.  This  was  $113 


less  than  the  June  average  of  $6,667  and 
was  the  first  time  since  February  that  the 
average  estimated  construction  cost  show¬ 
ed  a  decrease.  The  drop  reflects  certain 
changes  in  the  kind  of  buildings  authorized 
—not  a  decrease  in  construction  costs  for 
the  same  kind  of  buildings. 

Nonresidential  buildings  in  July  includ¬ 
ed  about  the  usual  proportions  of  new 
stores,  workshops,  utilities,  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  structures,  except 
that  the  amount  of  building  in  most  of 
these  groups  was  lower.  No  building  per¬ 
mits  for  new  hospitals  were  issued  during 
the  month.  Only  two  school  building  per¬ 
mits  were  reported. 

Additions,  alteration's  and  repair  jobs 
on  existing  buildings  totaled  $1,536,484 
during  the  month.  Of  that  amount.  $983,263 
was  for  work  on  nonresidential  buildings 
and  $553,221  was  for  work  on  residences. 


Type  of  July  Building 
Construction  in  28 
Reporting  Cities 

Bldgs,  lor  Which 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  Permits  were 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Strctrs:  Issued 

No.  Cost 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  IN  28  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

July  1949  and  July  1950 


Single  family  structures _ 925 

Two-family  structures  -  47 

Three-&  four-family  structures 
having  common  facilities  such 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost  Five  or  more  family  structures 

having  common  facilities—.  —  25 

Percent. 

July’49  July ’50  Change 

Pei  cent.  tdt a  t  iooo  $ 

July,  1949  July,  1950  Change  New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

TOTAL  

■  1,201  1,924  +  60.2 

$  7,091,139  $11,084,441  +  56.3  Amusement  &  recreation  places  5  $ 

Residential  buildings 
Non-residential  buildings 
Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

431  1,000  +132.0 

164  206  +  25.6 

606  718  +  18.5 

2,991,698  7,120,753  +138.0  Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

2,981,947  2,577,773  —  13.6  laundries,  etc . . .  16 

1,117,494  1,385,915  +  24.0  Garaeres.  commercial _  3 

Garages,  private . . .  63 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  -  15 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  IN  28  IDENTICAL  CITIES  Pubiic  worksgand  utilities...  2 

T _ _ Educational  buildings -  1 

June  1950  and  July  19o0  Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors' 

temporary  offices,  stables. 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost  barns,  etc.,  -  -  - -  J ® 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  55 

Percent. 

June’50  July’50  Change 

„  ,  Ail  other  nonresidential _  11 

Percent. 

June,  1950  July,  1950  Change  t<"»TAT,  <>nfi  $ 

TOTAL 

1,796  1,924  +  7.1 

$14,557,522  $11,084,441  —  23.9  Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs : 

Residential  'buildings 
Non-residential  buildings 
Additions,  alterations  &  repairs 

861  1,000  +  16.1 

|  221  206  —  6.8 

|  714  718  +  0.6 

*  c  o  p: i  a  ao  n  i  o  a  n c o  i  o  a  o  nonnouseKccping  dwellings  odd  *p 

S.'tlltfe!  2 ,'s 7 7 ,' 7 7 3  ±  59!9  T°  nonresidential  buildings  ......152 

1  1,274,161  1,385,915  -f-  8.8  T,OrPATj  718  $ 

6,272,791 

480,567 


26,000 

341,395 

7,120,753 

164,300 

455,469 

343,044 

15,715 

25,550 

161,080 

313,365 

212,000 

231,000 

34,788 


7,125 

611,577 

2,760 

2,577,773 

480,424 

905,491 

1,385,915 


SUMMARY  OF  JULY,  1950  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  28  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

—  Total  of  July,  1949  Included  for  Comparison  — 


C  1  T  Y 


j  No.  of  | 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS  NewNonResidential  Bldg|Addi’ns,Aitera’nsRepair  | 

ESTIMATED  COST  INo).  Family  Units  Estimated  Cost  |  Estimated  Cost 


AH  Construction 
Estimated  Cost 


i 

Bldgs. 

Year  Ago 

Current*  Mo.|  Yr  ear  Ago 

Cnr.Mo. 

Year  Ago  Curnent  Mo. 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago  CurrentJMo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1924 

$2,991,698 

$7,120,753 

545 

1289 

$2,981,947 

$2,577,773 

$1,117,494 

$1,385,915 

$  7,091,139 

$11,084,441 

Albemarle 

23 

37,500 

124,500 

7 

20 

17,000 

0 

14,650 

10,600 

69,150 

135,100 

Asheville 

147 

84,500 

718,600 

11 

114 

18,950 

39.480 

68,847 

18,516 

172,297 

776,596 

Burlington 

56 

34,200 

93*500 

7 

12 

214,487 

28,160 

34,000 

39,325 

282,687 

160,985 

Charlotte 

321 

676,600 

1,786,644 

116 

404 

419,493 

873,031 

156,050 

210,618 

1,252,143 

2,870,293 

Concord 

74 

68,000 

306,000 

7 

61 

65,000 

2,500 

8,000 

10,800 

141,000 

319,300 

Durham 

120 

268,250 

336,795 

52 

57 

909,980 

32,900, 

115,360 

110,675 

1,293,590 

480,370 

Elizabeth  City 

18 

24,700 

20*300 

7 

4 

1,950 

30.375 

3,150 

2,625 

29,800 

53,300 

Fayetteville 

84 

102,800 

359,900 

31 

61 

38,000 

203,900 

27,855 

9,550 

168,655 

572,450 

Gastonia 

37 

38,400 

114,200 

8 

20 

26,100 

53,000 

5,000 

41,500 

69,500 

208,700 

Goldsboro 

38 

28,000 

122,000 

6 

22 

3,350 

38,250 

4,550 

6,760 

35,900 

167,010 

Greensboro 

133 

184.500 

452,250 

37 

102 

103,960 

141,320 

397,209 

354,190 

685,669 

947,760 

Greenville 

15 

30,500 

82,800 

4 

18 

0 

1^,0001 

0 

0 

30,500 

94,800 

Henderson 

_ 

. 

| 

* 

Hickory 

33 

68,500 

88.050 

10 

14 

82,000 

49,000 

13,075 

16,100 

]  63,575 

153,150 

High  Point 

136 

1  166,550 

234,250 

35 

40 

19,900 

95,129 

31,820 

19,863 

218,270 

349,242 

Kinston 

14 

15,600 

157,200 

3 

15 

325 

0 

3,000 

82,200 

18,925 

1239,400 

Lexington 

17 

22,800 

60,000 

5 

11 

9,825 

9,325 

12„175 

33,600 

44,800 

102,925 

New  Bern 

23 

33,200 

37,915 

6 

11 

0 

37,490 

2,900 

4,970 

36,100 

80,375 

Raleigh 

72 

278,650 

276,500 

52 

4f4 

80,945 

217,000 

27,550 

30,300 

387,145 

523,800 

Reidsvilld 

11 

119,000 

49,600 

22 

9 

21,000 

74,866 

0 

3,500,' 

140, 0P0 

127,966 

Rocky  Mount 

108 

105,500 

305,399 

12 

45 

12,090 

112,850 

12,000 

146,635 

129,590 

564,884 

Salisbury 

50 

134,400 

169,625 

16 

22 

2,575 

113,000 

18,850 

49,361 

155,825 

331,986 

Shelby 

64,300 

10 

1 ,1  00 

1  000 

fifi  400 

* 

Statesville 

[  28 

35,700 

126,400 

7 

24 

22,000 

5,755 

0 

0 

57J00 

132,155 

Thomasville 

8 

12,050 

20.200 

6 

6 

0 

3,030 

5,000 

0 

17,050 

23^230 

Wilmington 

143 

93,150 

245,050 

13 

27 

66,110 

165,452 

26,355 

40,028 

185,615 

450,530 

Wilson 

20 

19,500 

124,400 

4 

15 

741,539 

1.100 

12,850 

1,950 

773,889 

127,450 

Winston-Salem 

1  95 

244.848 

708.675 

51 

111 

104.268 

238.860 

116.248 

142:249 

465.364 

1,089,784 

No  Report  Received 
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Employment  Rises  Sharply  In  State 


Payroll  Savings  to  Get  All-Out 
Promotion  in  November 

Allison  James,  State  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds  program  for  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  has  announced  a  Fall  Payroll  Sav¬ 
ings  Drive  for  the  regular  and  systematic 
purchase  of  Savings  Bonds  by  employees 
in  North  Carolina  industries. 

The  drive,  beginning  November  1,  will 
he  part  of  a  month’s  nation-wide  promo¬ 
tion  to  get  every  possible  employee  signed 
up  on  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan. 

Martin  W.  Clement,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  chairman  of  a 
27-member  national  industrial  advisory 
committee  which  will  spearhead  the  drive 
with  letters  to  top  management  of  industry 
urging  active  personal  support  in  their 
respective  plants. 

James  said  that  the  volunteer  Savings 
Bonds  chairmen  in  each  industrial  county 
in  North  Carolina  will  assist  in  the  drive. 
They  will  contact  heads  of  firms  which  are 
not  now  offering  the  payroll  savings  plan 
and  ask  that  the  plan  be  installed  and 
promoted.  Firms  which  already  are  oper¬ 
ating  the  plan  will  he  asked  to  put  on  a 
person-to-person  canvass  to  increase  the 
employee  participation. 

During  World  War  II  the  payroll  sav¬ 
ings  goal  was  90  per  cent  employee  parti¬ 
cipation  and  a  great  many  firms  exceeded 
that  goal.  The  goal  at  this  time  will  be  for 
50  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  each  plant 
to  sign  up  for  the  regular  and  systematic 
purchase  of  Bonds. 

“In  the  light  of  current  international 
events,”  said  Director  James,  “this  is 
a  modest  goal. 

“A  number  of  county  Bond  chairmen 
already  have  held  county-wide  top  manage¬ 
ment  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
plans  for  the  drive,”  James  said.  “North 
Carolina  certainly  will  fullfil  its  patriotic 
responsibility  in  this  important  financing 
program.” 


Safety  Group  Will  Meet 
In  Raleigh  Next  Month 

The  biannual  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Board  for  the  Conservation  of  Manpower 
in  North  Carolina  Industry  will  be  held 
November  10  at  North  Carolina  State 
College  in  Raleigh. 

The  more  than  20  North  Carolina  safety 
engineers  who  constitute  the  Advisory 
Board  will  meet  with  the  safety  inspection 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Lal>or  to 
map  plans  for  the  next  six  months  of 
safety  promotion  in  industry.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  State  College  Industrial 
Engineering  Building. 


31,000  Workers  Added  to  Tar 
Heel  Non-agricultural  Labor 
Force  from  Mid- July  to 
Mid-August 

Non-agricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  increased  31,000  from  mid-July 
to  mid-August. 

Stimulated  by  substantial  war  orders 
and  good  business  prospects,  the  State’s 
total  non-farm  employment  jumped  from 
840,600  in  July  to  871, 6d0  in  August. 

The  August  employment  level  was  the 
highest  since  last  December. 

Employment  in  factories  climbed  to  the 
highest  point  in  two  years,  reaching  a 
level  just  below  the  boom  figure  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1948. 

Most  of  the  month’s  employment  gains 
took  place  in  manufacturing  industries. 
Total  manufacturing  employment  moved 
up  to  416  900  fii  August — a  7.3  per  cent 
increase  over  the  July  figure.  Fall  business 
orders,  plus  the  boom  in  many  lines 
caused  by  the  Korean  war,  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  hiring  of  28.400  additional  fac¬ 
tory  workers. 

Employment  increased  2.6  per  cent  in 
non-manufacturing  enterprises  last  month, 
rising  to  a  total  of  454,700  as  2,600  new 
workers  were  hired. 

More  than  half  of  the  28,400  workers 
hired  by  factories  during  the  month  were 
taken  on  by  the  textile  and  apparel  indus¬ 
tries.  Seamless  hosiery  mills  took  on  4,400 
additional  employees,  yarn  and  thread 
mills  3,200,  broad  woven  fabrics  2,500, 
full-fashioned  hosiery  mills  1,700.  Employ¬ 
ment  jumped  2,400  in  the  apparel  industry. 

NEW  HIGHS 

Textile  mill  employment  totaled  227  000 
in  mid-August,  reaching  the  highest  level 
since  September,  1948. 

Production  boomed  in  tobacco  factories 
as  9,700  seasonal  workers  were  hired  by 
stemmeries  and  redrying  plants,  bringing 
the  tobacco  industry’s  total  employment 
figure  to  31,100 — highest  since  October. 
1949. 

Employment  in  lumber  and  timber  basic 
products  increased  1,700  to  a  total  of 
42.500 — highest  since  August,  1948. 

Furniture  factories  took  on  1.200  addi¬ 
tional  workers,  bringing  the  industry’s 
employment  total  to  32,000— highest  since 
March.  1948. 

With  the  exception  of  food  products 
industries,  which  reported  a  seasonal  de¬ 
crease  of  300  workers,  all  of  the  State’s 
manufacturing  industries  reported  either 
increased  employment  or  “no  change” 
from  the  July  level.  Other  manufacturing 


industries  reported  the  following  in¬ 
creases  :  machinery  100,  fabricated  metals 
100,  stone,  clay  and  glass  products  300, 
pulp,  paper  and  allied  products  200. 
Chemicals,  primary  metals  and  printing 
and  publishing  reported  stable  employment 
conditions. 

NON-MAX  U  FACTURING 

All  non-manufacturing  industries  except 
three  “service  industries”  also  reported 
employment  gains  during  August.  Trade 
went  up  1,900  as  retail  stores  took  on 
1,400  workers  and  wholesale  firms  added 
500  employees. 

Other  non-manufacturing  industries  re¬ 
ported  the  following  increases  :  mining  100. 
transportation  (except  railroad)  500,  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  100,  finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate  100.  Employment  in  contract 
construction  remained  at  a  high  level  as 
the  dollar  volume  of  building  reached 
an  all-time  high  during  August. 

The  service  industry  group  reported  an 
employment  drop  of  !K)0.  of  which  400  was 
in  laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants  and 
500  in  “personal  service”  industries. 

EARNINGS  &  HOURS 

Most  industries  reported  substantial  In¬ 
creases  in  earnings  and  working  hours 
during  the  month.  An  over-all  increase  of 
5.2  per  cent  in  factory  hours  of  work 
raised  the  average  workweek  in  manufac¬ 
turing  from  38.6  hours  in  July  to  40.6 
hours  in  August.  The  additional  two  hours 
of  work  caused  weekly  earnings  of  mill 
workers  to  rise  from  $42.02  in  July  to 
$44.31  in  August.  Hourly  earnings  in  six 
industry  groups  rose  more  than  two  per 
cent.  Hourly  rate  decreases  in  other 
industries  caused  the  all-industry  hourly 
average  to  register  only  a  fractional  in¬ 
crease  over  the  July  figure.  The  August 
average  was  slightly  above  $1.09  an  hour. 

The  biggest  hikes  in  production  time 
and  weekly  earnings  were  reported  by 
cigarette  factories,  in  which  the  work¬ 
week  jumped  11.3  per  cent  to  average 
44.7  hours.  Weekly  earnings  of  cigarette 
workers,  including  much  overtime  pay. 
shot  up  15.5  per  cent  to  an  average  of 
$60.16. 

The  workweek  in  seamless  hosiery  mills 
rose  12.4  per  cent  to  an  average  of  38.1 
hours.  Hourly  pay  rates  rose  two  per  cent 
to  slightly  above  $1  and  weekly  paychecks 
of  seamless  hosiery  workers,  averaging 
$38.09,  were  14.5  per  cent  higher  in 
August  than  in  July. 

Working  hours  in  the  textile  industry 
as  a  whole,  which  has  received  substantial 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,244  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
August  by  the  inspection  personnel  of  the 
Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 
The  establishments  were  inspected  under 
the  provision's  of  the  North  Carolina  Labor 
Laws  and  the  safety  and  health  regula¬ 
tions.  A  total  of  42,193  workers  were 
employed  by  the  firms  inspected. 

Other  activities  of  the  Inspectors  during 


the  month  were  as  follows : 

Complaint  investigations  ....  23 

Reinspections  _  66 

Conferences  _  163 

Accidents  investigated  _  2 

Violations  noted  _ 1.220 

Compliances  secured  _  1,129 


Sixteen  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law. 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
August.  Violations  were  actually  found 
in  eleven  of  these  cases.  Recommendations 
to  correct  them  were  made  and  immediate 
compliance  was  promised.  In  the  other 
five  complaint  cases  no  violations  were 
found. 

Two  additional  complaint  cases  involving 
violations  of  the  safety  and  health  regula¬ 
tions  were  investigated  by  the  inspectors. 
Violations  were  found  as  alleged  and 
compliance  with  the  regulations  was 
promised. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

Inspections  were  made  in  38  establish¬ 
ments  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  during  August. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows : 

Provision  Establishments 

of  Law  in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage  . . 14 

Overtime  _ 27 

Records  _ .‘53 

Five  of  the  establishments  inspected 
were  in  full  compliance  with  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law.  Five  others  had  only 
record-keeping  violations. 

A  total  of  $4,579.17  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  65  workers  during  August  by  14 
establishments  following  disclosure  of 

wage  and  hour  violations. 


Nonagricultural  En 

nployment  in  No 

V  DIVISION  OF  STATIS 

Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  D 

Compared  With  July, 

>rth  Carolina 

”  lliLl  AllLIJ  JL> 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of 

August,  1950 

HLb 

epartment  of  1/abor 

1950 

INDUSTRY 

** 

Aug. 

1950 

July 

1960 

Aug. 

1949 

Net  j 

Change 
From 

July  1950 

To 

Aug.  1950 

^er  Cent  Change  From 

July  1950 
To 

Aug.  1950 

Aug.  1949 
To 

Aug.  1950 

Nonagricui-trai.  Employment 

.871.6 

840.6 

840.0 

+ 

31.0 

+ 

3.7 

+ 

3.8 

Manufacturing  _ _ 

.416.9 

388.5 

3S2.6 

+ 

28.4 

+ 

«  .»'> 

+ 

9.0 

Durable  Goods  _ 

.....  98.9 

95.1 

85.1 

+ 

3.8 

~r 

4.0 

4- 

16.2 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

....318.0 

293.4 

297.5 

+ 

24.6 

+ 

8.4 

■+■ 

6.9 

Nonmanufacturing  ...  _ _ _ 

....  454.7 

452.1 

457.4 

+ 

2.6 

+ 

0.6 

0.6 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

....  2.5 

2.5 

2.1 

4- 

19.0 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) 

.....  5.7 

5.6 

5.1 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

1.8 

4- 

11.8 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . 

....  2.8 

2.7 

2.3 

+ 

0.1 

3.7 

4- 

21.7 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  .. 

....  42.5 

40.8 

36.3 

+ 

1.7 

+ 

4.2 

4- 

17.1 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

....  31.4 

30.1 

26.4 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

4.3 

4- 

18.9 

Mlllwork,  Plywood,  etc.  .  . 

...  5.4 

5.3 

4.7 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

1.9 

+ 

14.9 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

....  3.1 

2.9 

2.7 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

6.9 

4- 

14.8 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods. 

....  32.0 

30.8 

27.8 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

3.9 

4- 

15.1 

HH  Funi'.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  _ 

....  30.0 

29.2 

26.1 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

2.7 

4- 

14.9 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ _ 

....  6.9 

6.6 

5.6 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

4.5 

4- 

23.2 

Ollier  Durable  Goodsf  _ 

....  6.5 

6.1 

5.9 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

6.6 

4- 

10.2 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products 

....227.0 

214.4 

204.3 

+ 

12.6 

+ 

5.9 

4- 

11.1 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  ....  .. 

....  59.4 

56.2 

52.1 

+ 

3.2 

+ 

5.7 

4- 

14.0 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  . 

....  98.2 

95.7 

88.0 

+ 

2.5 

+ 

2.6 

4- 

11.6 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

....  55.5 

49.2 

51.7 

+ 

6.3 

+ 

12.8 

4- 

7.4 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  . . 

....  22.8 

21.1 

21.3 

+ 

1.7 

+ 

8.1 

+ 

7.0 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

....  25.7 

21.3 

23.4 

+ 

4.4 

+ 

20.7 

4- 

9.8 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod . . 

....  13.5 

11.1 

12.1 

+ 

2.4 

+ 

21.6 

4- 

11.6 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ _ 

....  7.0 

6.3 

6.8 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

11.1 

4- 

2.9 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

....  19.9 

20.2 

20.1 

0.3 

1.5 

1.0 

Bakery  Products  _ _ _ 

...  5.1 

5.0 

5.0 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

2.0 

4- 

2.0 

Beverasre  Industries  . 

...  4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

0.2 

4.5 

4.5 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ _ _ 

....  31.1 

21.7 

35.7 

+ 

9.4 

+ 

43.3 

— 

12.9 

<  Mgarettes  _ _ _ 

...  12.4 

12.4 

12.7 

2  4 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  .... 

....  16.2 

6.5 

19.9 

+ 

9.7 

4-149.2 

_ 

18.6 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  . . . . 

....  S.2 

8.0 

7.5 

+ 

0.2 

4- 

2.5 

4- 

9.3 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  _ 

....  5.9 

5.8 

5.5 

+ 

0.1 

4- 

1.7 

4- 

7.3 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

....  6.4 

6.4 

6.1 

+ 

4.9 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  . 

....  S.3 

8.3 

8.6 

3.5 

Oilier  Nondurable  Goods*  _ _ _ 

....  3.6 

3.3 

3.1 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

9.1 

+ 

16.1 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _  .  _  . 

....  3.8 

3.7 

2.6 

-j- 

0.1 

4- 

2.7 

4- 

46.2 

Non-metallic  Mining  _ 

....  3.2 

3.1 

2.3 

+ 

0.1 

4- 

3.2 

4-  39.1 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 

....  51.8 

51.5 

51.4 

+ 

0.3 

4- 

0.6 

4- 

0.8 

Transportation  (Except  R.  R. )  .... 

....  19.9 

19.4 

19.4 

+ 

0.5 

4- 

2.6 

4- 

2.6 

Public  Utilities  _ 

...  16.4 

16.3 

16.0 

+ 

0.1 

4- 

0.6 

4- 

2.5 

Trade  _ 

...  158.0 

156.1 

156.4 

+ 

1.9 

+ 

1.2 

4- 

1.0 

Wholesale  _ _ _ 

....  39.5 

39.0 

37.8 

+ 

0.5 

4- 

1.3 

4- 

4.5 

Retail  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

118.5 

117.1 

118.6 

+ 

1.4 

4- 

1.2 

0.1 

Retail  General  Merchandise  _ 

....  30.7 

29.7 

31.5 

+ 

1.0 

4- 

3.4 

_ 

2.5 

Department  Stores  _ 

...  16.0 

15.7 

17.5 

+ 

0.3 

4- 

1.9 

, 

8.6 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

__  9.5 

S.9 

8.8 

+ 

0.6 

6.7 

4- 

8.0 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ 

...  18.6 

18.4 

18.4 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

1.1 

4- 

1.1 

Grocery  Stores  _ 

....  12.4 

12.4 

12.4 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

....  19.9 

19.8 

19.9 

+ 

0.4 

4- 

0.5 

Service  _ _  . 

....  83.4 

84.3 

83.8 

0.9 

1.1 

_ 

0.5 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Plouses  .  _.  .. 

....  5.9 

5.8 

6.4 

+ 

0.1 

4- 

1.7 

_ 

7.8 

Personal  Services  _ _ 

....  23.7 

24.2 

24.5 

0.5 

2.1 

_ 

3.3 

Laundries  &  Drv  Cleaners 

....  19.3 

19.7 

20.0 

— 

0.4 

_ 

2.0 

_ 

3.5 

Government  _ 

.100.3 

99.3 

100.3 

+ 

1.0 

4- 

1.0 

Federal  _ 

-  .  21.8 

21.6 

22  0 

+ 

0.2 

4- 

0.9 

_ _ 

4.8 

State  &  Local  _ 

....  78.5 

77.7 

77.4 

+ 

0.8 

4- 

1.0 

4- 

1.4 

Miscellaneous!  _ 

..  37.5 

37.4 

43.0 

+ 

0.1 

4- 

0.3 

12.8 

*  Estimates  include  ail  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  he  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

**  Preliminary 

f  1,1c.',U(,,es.  electrical  machinery;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 


t  Includes  leather 
industries 
§  Includes  contract  construction 


agricultural  services ;  forestry  and  fishing. 
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Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

August,  1950  Compared  With  July,  1950 


INDUSTRY 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Average 
Hrs.  Per 
Week 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Manufacturing  _ .  . . . . 

$44.31 

+  5.3 

109.1 

+  0.2 

40.6 

+  5.2 

Durable  Goods  _ _ _ 

41.95 

+  5.3 

98.0 

+  1.1 

42.8 

+  4.1 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _ _ 

45.04 

+  5.2 

112.7 

—  0.4 

39.9 

+  5.6 

Nonmanufacturing  X 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  . 

53.61 

+  0.2 

128.3 

—  0.4 

41.8 

+  0.7 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

.  49.86 

+  0.8 

115.9 

+  0.1 

43.0 

+  0.7 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

47.71 

4-  2.8 

113.0 

+  2.0 

42.2 

+  0.7 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products.. 

.  38.06 

+  5.4 

89.7 

no  chg. 

42.4 

+  5.5 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

.  37.98 

+  6.3 

89.7 

+  0.2 

42.3 

+  6.0 

Millwork.  Plywood,  etc.  _ _ 

.  40.46 

+  3.1 

90.1 

—  1.6 

44.9 

+  4.7 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ 

.  37.39 

—  2.5 

86.5 

+  0.3 

43.3 

—  2.7 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products. 

.  42.94 

+  6.8 

99.5 

+  2.6 

43.1 

+  4.1 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  . 

.  42.82 

-f  6.7 

99.6 

+  2.6 

43.0 

+  4.1 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

.  41.30 

+  4.9 

96.8 

+  2.8 

42.7 

+  2.2 

Other  Durable  Goodst 

.  54.76 

4-  7.5 

123.2 

+  2.2 

44.5 

+  5.2 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

.  45.00 

+  7.0 

113.8 

+  0.6 

39.6 

+  6.5 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

.  40.39 

4-  6.8 

103.4 

+  0.9 

39.1 

+  6.0 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

.  44.32 

+  7.6 

118.7 

+  1.1 

40.2 

+  6.3 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

.  44.84 

4-  6.4 

116.8 

—  0.8 

38.4 

+  7.3 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  . . . 

.  53.59 

+  3.2 

138.6 

—  0.6 

38.7 

+  4.0 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ 

38.09 

+  14.5 

100.1 

+  2.0 

38.1 

+12.4 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  ... 

.  35.26 

+  7.4 

91.2 

+  0.9 

38.7 

+  6.6 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ _ 

.  37.82 

+  6.2 

89.9 

—  0.2 

37.8 

+  6.5 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  . — . 

.  37.39 

+  0.7 

89.3 

+  0.8 

41.9 

no  chg. 

Bakery  Products  . . . . . 

.  39.52 

—  1.4 

96.4 

—  0.8 

41.0 

—  0.5 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

39.61 

+  1.0 

82.9 

+  0.5 

47. S 

+  0.6 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ _ 

.  45.90 

—  3.4 

111.4 

—  6.9 

41.2 

+  3.S 

Cigarettes  . . . . . . 

.  60.16 

+15.5 

134.5 

+  3.9 

44.7 

+11.3 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  . 

.  34.96 

—12.0 

90.3 

—11.8 

38.7 

—  0.3 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  - 

.  64.35 

—  2.3 

141.4 

—  3.6 

45.5 

+  1.6 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  ... 

.  74.67 

—  4.5 

162.0 

—  2.0 

46.1 

—  2.5 

Pit.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

..  56.78 

no  chg. 

151.6 

—  0.1 

37.5 

+  0.3 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

.  49.11 

+  2.1 

119.9 

—  0.3 

40.9 

+  2.3 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsj:  _ 

.  43.79 

+  4.3 

105.4 

—  1.1 

41.5 

+  5.3 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _ 

45.76 

+  7.8 

101.8 

+  0.4 

44.9 

+  7-4 

Non-metal  lie  Mining  _ 

.  45.76 

+  7.8 

101.8 

+  0.4 

44.9 

+  7.4 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  X 

Transportation  (Except  R.  Ii.)  X 

Public  Utilities  _ _ _ _ 

.  48.91 

_  2.2 

122.8 

—  O.S 

39.8 

—  1.5 

Trade  _ 

.  40.16 

0.7 

95.9 

—  0.8 

41.9 

+  0.2 

Wholesale  _ _ 

..  54.23 

no  chg. 

124.1 

+  0.2 

43.7 

—  0.2 

Retail  - - - - - 

_  35.47 

—  1.1 

85.9 

-  1.4 

41.3 

+  0.2 

Retail  General  Merchandise 

...  23.27 

no  chg. 

65.4 

+  0.2 

35.6 

—  0.2 

I  lepartment  Stores  - 

..  26.57 

+  1.5 

72.6 

+  1.5 

36.6 

no  chg. 

Limit.  Price  Variety  Stores. 

..  15.08 

-  0.7 

49.9 

-  1.2 

30.2 

+  0.3 

Retail  Food  Stores  - 

..  38.47 

5.1 

94.6 

5.5 

40.7 

+  0.7 

Grocery  Stores  _ _ 

_  36.S7 

-  5.4 

94.4 

—  6.6 

39.1 

+  1.3 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

_  57.39 

0.1 

no 

hours  reported 

Service  X 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  - 

..  20.72 

2.0 

46.3 

—  0.9 

44.7 

1.1 

Personal  Services  X 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 

25.26 

3.4 

59.0 

1.0 

42.8 

2.5 

Government  X 
Federal  X 
State  &  Local  X 
Miscellaneous!  X 


*  Less  than  0.1% 

**  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products  j  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

§  Includes  contract  construction ;  agricultural  services  ;  forestry  and  fishing. 

•.  Data  not  available. 


August  Employment  Boom 
Brings  47%  Rise  In  Teenage 
Job  Certifications 

Certification  of  Tar  Heel  ’teen-agers  for 
employment  climbed  to  the  highest  point 
in  two  years  during  August. 

A  total  of  2,352  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  received  employment  certificates 
from  public  welfare  superintendents 
throughout  the  State  during  the  month. 

The  figure  was  47  per  cent  above  the 
number  of  certificates  issued  during  July 
and  was  the  largest  monthly  total  to  be 
reported  since  September,  1948. 

Largely  responsible  for  the  big  increase 
during  August  was  the  fact  that  employ¬ 
ment  in  all  North  Carolina  industry  was 
booming  as  the  result  of  war-stimulated 
business  conditions. 

More  than  half  of  the  minors  certified 
in  August  were  16  and  17-years-olds  who 
were  issued  certificates  for  full-time,  regu¬ 
lar  employment.  There  were  1,242  minors 
In  this  group,  which  included  779  boys 
and  463  girls. 

Vacation  and  part-time  employment  cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued  to  an  additional  1,110 
minors  between  12  and  18  years  of  age. 
Of  these,  628  were  16  and  17  years  of 
age,  468,  were  aged  14  and  15,  and  the 
remaining  14  were  boys  aged  12  and  13 
who  were  certified  for  part-time  jobs  as 
newsboys. 

Among  the  older  group  of  minors  who 
entered  full-time  employment  during  the 
month,  818  took  jobs  in  manufacturing 
plants.  401  entered  various  non-manufac¬ 
turing  occupations,  and  13  went  into  con¬ 
struction  jobs. 

Of  the  total  of  2  352  minors  of  all  ages 
certified  during  August,  1,263  were  boys 
and  1.089  were  girls. 


Furniture  Men  Lauded  for 
Plant  Safety  Work 

Management  and  labor  representatives 
of  furniture  factories  in  the  High  Point 
area  were  honored  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  at  a  dinner  meeting 
held  in  High  Point  October  10. 

Purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  recognize 
the  safety  work  done  by  many  furniture 
factories  in  the  vicinity  of  High  Point  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Labor’s  furniture  industry  safety  drive. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  approxi¬ 
mately  50  plant  safety  workers,  manage¬ 
ment  personnel,  officials  and  inspectors  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  High  Point  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Southern  Furniture  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association. 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  com¬ 
mended  the  furniture  people  for  their 
active  interest  in  plant  safety  work,  citing 
the  fact  that  the  accident  frequency  rate 
of  the  North  Carolina  furniture  industry 
has  dropped  43  per  cent  since  1947. 

Similar  meetings  are  being  planned  for 
other  leading  furniture  manufacturing 
centers  of  North  Carolina  for  the  purpose 
of  further  stimulating  interest  in  plant 
safety  work  and  recognizing  the  safety 
achievements  which  already  have  been 
made. 
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AUGUST  BUILDING  SETS  ALL-TIME  HIGH 


Nonresidential  Building  Shows 
Big  Increase; 

New  Housing  Drops  Sharply  As 
Building  Costs  Rise 

The  dollar  volume  of  building  in  North 
Carolina  cities  and  towns  skyrocketed 
to  an  all-time  high  during  August. 

Seventy-one  Tar  Heel  municipalities  re¬ 
ported  a  total  of  $18, 272,747  earmarked  for 
new  building  in  August,  causing  the  State’s 
1950  total  of  building  expenditures  to 
climb  past  $119  million.  The  eight-months 
total  for  this  year  was  65  per  cent  above 
the  total  reported  for  the  same  period  of 
1949. 

More  than  $16  million  of  August  building 
expenditures  were  reported  by  26  cities 
of  over  10,000  population.  Reports  from  45 
additional  municipalities  added  nearly  $2 
million  to  the  total. 

Final  reports  indicated  $8,685,532  of  the 
August  expenditures  went  for  new  non¬ 
residential  buildings  $7,822,463  for  new 
housing,  and  $1,564,512  for  additions,  al¬ 


terations  and  repairs  to  both  types  of 
building. 

A  total  of  1,172  houses  and  apartments 
were  authorized  in  August.  This  was  25 
per  cent  fewer  than  the  1,462  dwellings 
reported  in  July.  The  drop  in  home  con¬ 
struction  was  attributed  to  sharply  ad¬ 
vancing  costs,  credit  restrictions,  and 
scarcity  of  certain  building  materials. 

Nonresidentail  building  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  included  98  stores,  21  work¬ 
shops,  13  office  buildings,  nine  school  build¬ 
ings,  oire  public  utility  building,  one  public 
building,  three  institutional  buildings,  S9 
pnVate  garages,  13  service  stations,  three 
commercial  garages,  seven  churches  and 
eight  amusement  and  recreation  buildings. 

No  permits  for  construction  of  new  hos¬ 
pitals  were  reported  by  any  of  the  71  cities 
and  towns  during  August. 

Six  cities  reported  more  than  $1  million 
each  in  building  expenditures  during  the 
month.  They  were:  Raleigh  $3,349,180, 
Charlotte  $2,771,519,  Durham  $2,209,958. 
Greensboro  $1 657,868,  Winston-Salem 
$1,298,849.  Wilmington  $1,189,413. 


Employment  Rises 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
war  orders,  rose  6.5  per  cent  to  an  average 
of  39.6  hours.  Hourly  pay  rates  increased 
fractionally  and  average  weekly  earnings 
jumped  seven  per  cent  to  $45.  All  branches 
of  the  textile  industry  shared  the  in¬ 
creases  in  hours  and  earnings. 

The  workweek  in  mining  also  increased 
7.4  per  cent,  raising  the  average  weekly 
paychecks  of  Tar  Heel  miners  to  $45.76 
for  a  workweek  of  nearly  45  hours. 

EARNINGS  IN  TRADE 
Earnings  and  hours  of  wholesale  trade 
employees  showed  little  change.  In  retail 
trade,  however,  both  hourly  and  weekly 
earnings  of  workers  dropped  more  than 
one  per  cent  despite  a  fractional  increase 
in  hours  of  work. 


TYPE  OF  AUGUST 
BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 
IN  28  REPORTING  CITIES 

Bldgs,  for  Which 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  Pcrrails  were 

New  Family  Dwelling  UnitStrclrs:  Issued 

No.  Cost 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  IN  28  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
August,  1949  and  August,  1950 


Single-family  structures _ 805  $  6,155,793 

Two-family  structures  _  69  635,625 

Three-and  four- family  structures 
having  common  facilities  _  18  266,145 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost  TOTAL  - - - -  892  $  7,057,563 

Percent. 

Aug.’49  Aug.’50  Change 

New  Nonresidenlial  Structures: 

Percent.  Amusement  -  recreation  places  7  $  409,345 

Aug.  1949  Aug.  1950  Change  Churches  _ _  _  6  338,682 

TOTAL - - - - -  | 

1,338  1,920  +  43.5 

— ,  ^  n  rr  r  n  a  a  a.a  Ann  ^  .  a  a  Y  d  t —  L I  It.  O,  IJcilVv.  1  1 V  0 ,  1C  v  U  id  XI  lo , 

$  6,875,200  $16,678,191  +142.6  laundries  &  other -workshops  16  654,533 

Residential  buildings -  _  — 

Non -residential  buildings - - - 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  | 

588  892  +  51.7 

185  254  +  37.3 

565  774  +  37.0 

3,674,905  7,057,563  +  92.0  Garages,  commercial  _ 1  7,500 

2,482,133  8,345,282  +236.2  Garages,  private  _ _ _ _ .  84  33,470 

718,162  1,275,346  +  77.6  Gasoline  &  service  stations  ....  11  94,375 

institutional  buildings  . .  6  336,383 

Office  bldgs,  incl.  banks  _  12  2,009,410 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  IN  28  IDENTICAL  CITIES  aedT^tr^CMB,  d^tSStors’ 8  2'176'419 

July,  1950  and  August,  1950  temporary  offices,  etc  .  8  2,935 

*  Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  83  2,128,662 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Bnildings 

Estimated  Cost  - — - 

Percent. 

July’50  Aug.’ 50  Change 

t  i  r  idea  4  ia-a  Percent.  Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

.lu  1 " •) 0  Aug.  19;j0  Change  To  housekeeping  dwellings  _  629  $  530,200 

TOTAL  _ 1  L924  1,920  —  0.2 

$11,084,441  $16,678,191  +  50.5  To  nonhousekeeping-residentiai 

Residential  buildings  .  - 

Non-residential  buildings  - - 

Additions,  alterations  ;and  repairs  j 

1,000  892  —  10.8 

206  254  +  23.3 

718  774  +  7.8 

2.577.'773  I’iil’.lll  +223!?  To*11  nra/esidentoi" 'bu'iMtak"i~.'l44  744,646 

1,385,915  1,275,346  —  8.0  TOTAL  .......  774  $  1,275.346 

SUMMARY  OF  AUGUST,  1950  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  28  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

—  Total  of  August,  1949  Included  for  Comparison  — 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NewNonResidentlalBldg. 

Addi’ns.Altera’nsRepair 

All  Construction 

Clli 

No.  oi 

Estimated  Cost  |No.  of  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Code  Name  | 

Bldgs,  j 

Year  Ago 

Current  Month]YearAgo 

Cur.Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Citiesl 

1920 

$3,816,805 

$7,057,563 

698 

1011 

$2,549,033 

$8,345,282 

$  723,962 

$1,275,346 

$7,089,800 

$16,678,191 

102  Albemarle  | 

11 

77,300 

52,000 

13 

8 

1,000 

163,383 

2,000 

4,000 

80,300 

219,383 

103  Asheville 

67 

141,220 

199,811 

18 

24 

13,725 

135,625 

50,544 

24,034 

205,489 

359,470 

108  Burlington 

64 

66,500 

126,350 

11 

21 

153,650 

155,036 

18,540 

30,057 

238,690 

311,44a 

113  Charlotte 

327 

679,365 

1,952,410 

118 

270 

364.650 

671.485 

231,559 

147,624 

1,275,574 

2,771,519 

117  Concord 

16 

74,000 

54,400 

13 

8 

32,000 

78,800 

7,500 

5,800 

113,500 

139,000 

120  Durham 

176 

353,844 

420,563 

50 

55 

584,901 

1,298,469 

61,890 

490,926 

1,000,635 

2,209,958 

123  Elizabeth  City  i 

13 

41,500 

12,900 

10 

4 

10,990 

14,865 

1,500 

1,140 

53,990 

28,905 

125  Fayetteville  | 

68 

184,000 

136,000 

58 

29 

12,750 

46,500 

21,615 

17,636 

218,365 

200,136 

128  Gastonia 

36 

87,500 

98,600 

18 

16 

16,700 

45,500 

7,200 

27,200 

111,400 

171,300 

130  Goldsboro 

31 

168,000 

107,500 

36 

17 

200 

4,325 

20,650 

8,850 

188,850 

120,675 

133  Greensboro 

138 

328,750 

472,400 

64 

74 

102,245 

1.106,557 

39,875 

78,911 

470,870 

1,657,868 

22 

51,050 

189,900 

7 

22 

550 

51,fi00 

189,900 

135  Henderson  j 

X 

X 

1  41  Hickory 

23 

35,000 

82,300 

7 

15 

17,000 

10,600 

4,725 

11,800 

56,725 

104,600 

142  High  Point  | 

114 

192,750 

167,450 

42 

28 

46,340 

322,1  55 

45,485 

37,594 

284,575 

527,199 

146  Kinston 

22 

113,800 

81,100 

15 

16 

1,500 

120,000 

2,000 

7,275 

117,300 

208,375 

150  Lexington 

18 

63,600 

50,300 

14 

10 

81,125 

10.000 

1,225 

7,350 

145,950 

67,650 

162  New  Bern 

31 

14,000 

114,545 

2 

19 

8,850 

9,995 

17,950 

3,560 

40,800 

128,100 

169  Raleigh  | 

145 

392,450 

767,800 

71 

81 

510,950 

2.526,205 

7,500 

55,175 

910,900 

3,349,180 

171  Reidsviile 

13 

62,200 

55,200 

12 

6 

392,000 

16.450 

5,200 

4,250 

459,400 

75,900 

1  75  Rocky  Mount  I 

71 

62,700 

141,015 

11 

14 

11,550 

103,475 

13,720 

50,471 

87,970 

294,961 

177  Salisbury 

51 

79,700 

224,000 

17 

57 

9  P 00 

64.817 

10,800 

82,977 

100,100 

371,794 

180  Shelby 

46 

64,600 

159,300 

1  14 

30 

65,900 

1  34,600 

3,800 

15,288 

134,300 

309,188 

187  Statesville 

33 

17,500 

169,300 

3 

23 

71 ,475 

17,500 

240,775 

190  Thomasville 

8 

41,100 

16,000 

I  10 

4 

21,250 

3,000 

900 

3,350 

63,250 

221350 

196  Wilmington 

.  151 

66,225 

265,794 

7 

30 

43.695 

853,750 

76,145 

69,869 

186,065 

1,189,413 

1  97  Wilson 

23 

104,300 

87,000 

15 

16 

18.300 

1,000 

5,000 

105,300 

110,300 

198  Winston-Saleml 

202 

1  253.861 

853,625 

42 

114 

45.912 

360,015 

70,639 

85,209 

370,402 

1,298,849 

X— No  Report  Received. 
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EASTERN  DISTRICT  WAGE-HOUR  STAFF— Shown  above  are  the  State  Department  ol  Labor’s  wage-hour  investigators  assigned  to  the 
Eastern  District  oi  North  Carolina.  Left  to  right  are:  Glenn  Northrop,  Harry  L.  Barrett,  Eastern  District  Supervisor  Rodney  Knowles,  J.  D. 
Cowan,  J.  B.  Carraway  and  C.  L.  Richardson.  The  investigators  will  receive  operating  instructions  from  the  new  District  Office  in  Goldsboro, 
which  was  opened  this  month,  and  will  make  wage -hour  investigations  in  the  District’s  41  counties.  (Labor  Department  photo.) 


Department  Opens  Eastern 

District  Office  In  Goldsboro 


The  Department  of  Labor  this  month 
opened  an  Eastern  District  office  which 
will  serve  41  eastern  North  Carolina 
counties. 

Located  tit  213  Professional  Building, 
South  John  Street,  Goldsboro,  the  Eastern 
District  office  wall  be  headquarters  for 
the  supervision  of  all  wage-hour  investi¬ 
gation  work  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  The  Eastern  District  is  formed  on 
the  western  edge  by  Northampton,  Hali 
fax,  Nash.  Johnston,  Harnett,  Hoke  and 
Scotland  counties  and  includes  all  counties 
to  the  east  of  this  line. 

Five  of  the  Department  of  Labor’s 
wage-hour  investigators  will  receive  oper¬ 
ating  instructions  from  the  Goldsboro 
office  under  the  direction  of  Rodney 
Knowles.  Eastern  District  Wage-Hour 
Investigation  Supervisor.  They  are :  Harry 
L.  Barrett,  J.  B.  Carraway,  J.  D.  Cowan. 
Glenn  Northrop  and  C.  L.  Richardson. 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Department’s 
Goldstoro  office  “is  centrally  located  be¬ 
tween  the  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
lines  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rapidly 


growing  Eastern  North  Carolina  region 
which  has  undergone  widespread  indus¬ 
trial  expansion  during  recent  years”.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  office  is  to  give  more 
thorough  local  supervision  to  inspection 
work  in  Eastern  North  Carolina,  he  said. 

The  Goldsboro  office  is  one  of  three  in 
North  Carolina,  each  serving  a  portion 
of  the  State.  The  western  part  of  the 
State  is  supervised  from  Charlotte ;  the 
central  district,  from  Raleigh. 

Supervisor  Knowles  pointed  out  that 
the  facilities  of  the  Goldsboro  office  will 
be  available  to  employers  and  employees 
for  obtaining  information  or  filing  com¬ 
plaints. 

“The  Department  of  Labor  is  most 
anxious  for  all  employers  to  comply  with 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law”,  said  Knowles. 
“A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  as  it 
affects  each  employer’s  particular  prob¬ 
lems  is  essential  to  compliance.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  staff  of  the  District  has  been 
placed  here  to  help  furnish  that  knowledge 
and  is  ready  to  assist  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  in  every  way  at  its  disposal  to 
obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  law”. 


The  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  has 
been  administered  in  North  Carolina  by 
the  State  Department  of  Labor  since  the 
middle  of  1941,  when  the  State  concluded 
its  first  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  North  Carolina  is 
the  only  State  in  which  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law  is  administered  and  enforced 
entirely  by  State  government  personnel. 

Under  the  present  district  organization 
of  the  State,  six  wage  and  hour  investiga¬ 
tors  are  assigned  to  each  of  the  three 
districts.  The  wage-hour  investigation 
work  is  carried  on  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  Department’s  Division 
of  Standards  and  Inspections.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  serves  in  the  capacity 
of  “Regional  Director”  in  wage-hour  ad¬ 
ministrative  matters,  the  State  being 
classed  as  a  separate  “region”.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  also  has  the  assistance  of  a  Federal 
wage-hour  representative  who  works  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  in  the 
Raleigh  office.  The  State  is  reimbursed  by 
the  Federal  government  for  all  expenses 
incurred  in  the  administration  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  599  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
September  by  the  inspection  personnel 
of  the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions.  The  establishments  were  inspected 
under  the  provisions  of  the  North  Carolina 
Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and  health 
regulations.  A  total  of  19,194  workers 
were  employed  by  the  firms  inspected. 

Other  activities  of  the  inspectors  during 
the  month  were  as  follows : 


Complaint  investigations  . —  10 

Reinspections  -  19 

Conferences  . . .  .  71 

Accidents  investigated  _  1 

Violations  noted  _ 557 

Compliances  secured  - 682 


Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law, 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
September.  Violations  of  the  law  were 
actually  found  in  only  four  of  these  com¬ 
plaint  cases.  Recommendations  to  correct 
them  were  made  by  the  inspectors  and 
immediate  compliance  was  promised.  No 
violations  of  the  law  were  found  in  the 
other  three  cases. 

One  additional  complaint  alleging  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  was  investigated.  The 
violations  which  were  found  by  the  inspec¬ 
tor  were  corrected  at  once. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

Inspections  were  made  in  39  establish¬ 
ments  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  by  the  Wage-Hour 
investigation  staff  during  September. 

A  tofal  of  23  establishments  were  found 
in  violation  of  one  or  more  basic  provisions 
of  the  law.  Failure  to  pay  the  minimum 
wage  of  75  cents  an  hour  was  noted  in 
18  instances. 

A  total  of  $16,011.77  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  175  workers  during  September 
by  12  establishments  following  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  wage  and  hour  violations. 


Nonagricultural  Em 

ployment  in  North 

DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS- 

Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart 

'ompared  with  August,  1 

Carolina 

1  KLI  AIvLI)  15  x 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of 

September,  1950  C 

ment  of  Labor 

950 

INDUSTRY 

•* 

Sept. 

1950 

Ang. 

1950 

Sept. 

1949 

xVef 

Change 
From 
Ang.  1950 
To 

Sepf.  1950 

Per  Cent  Change  From 

Aug.  1950  Sept.  1949 
To  To 

Sept.  1950  Sept.  1950 

Nonagricultural  Employment  _  . 

...8S9.4 

870.4 

S61.S 

+19.0 

+  2.2 

+  3.2 

Manufacturing  .  . . . . . 

...432,4 

416.9 

395.2 

+  15.5 

+  3.7 

+  9.4 

Durable  Goods  .  _ _ _ 

-100.5 

98.9 

85.7 

+  1.6 

+  1.6 

+17.3 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

..331.9 

318.0 

309.5 

+  13.9 

+  4.4 

+  7.2 

Nonmanufacturing 

457.0 

453.5 

466.6 

-f-  3.5 

+  0.8 

—  2.1 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ _ 

...  2.6 

2.5 

2.1 

+  0.1 

+  4.0 

+23.8 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

..  5.9 

5.7 

5.0 

+  0.2 

+  3.5 

+  18.0 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . . 

.  2.8 

2.8 

2.4 

+  16.7 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  ..... 

42.8 

42.5 

36.2 

+  0.3 

+  0.7 

+  18.2 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

_.  31.7 

31.4 

26.1 

+  0.3 

+  1.0 

+21.5 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ _ _ 

...  5.4 

5.4 

4.6 

+  17.4 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

...  3.2 

3.1 

2.7 

+  0.1 

+  3.2 

+18.5 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods.  ..  . 

32.2 

32.0 

28.3 

+  0.2 

+  0.6 

+  13.8 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring 

...  30.2 

30.0 

26.6 

+  0.2 

+  0.7 

+  13.5 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

..  7.2 

6.9 

5.8 

+  0.3 

+  4.3 

+24.1 

Other  Durable  Goods! 

...  7.0 

6.5 

5.9 

+  0.5 

+  7.7 

+  18.6- 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ _ 

...233.0 

227.0 

211.5 

+  6.0 

+  2.6 

+  10.2 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  .....  _ 

.  61.0 

59.4 

54.7 

+  1.6 

+  2.7 

+  11.5 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ _ _ 

.100.8 

98.2 

90.3 

+  2.6 

+  2.6 

+  11.6 

Knitting  Mills  .... 

...  56.8 

55.5 

53.5 

+  1.3 

+  2.3 

+  6.2 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

23.0 

22. S 

21.8 

+  0.2 

+  0.9 

+  5.5 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

...  26.8 

25.7 

24.8 

4" 

+  4.3 

+  8.1 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod . . 

...  14.0 

13.5 

12.4 

+  0.5 

+  3.7 

+  12.9 

Men’s  &  Bov’s  Garments  .  _ 

.  7.2 

7.0 

6.9 

+  0.2 

+  2.9 

+  4.3 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ _ 

19.4 

19.9 

19.6 

—  0.5 

—  2.5 

—  1.0 

Bakery  Products 

5.1 

5.1 

5.0 

+  2.0 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

...  4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

—  0.1 

—  2.4 

—  2.4 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . . 

...  38.2 

31.1 

39.8 

+  7.1 

+22.8 

—  4.0 

Cigarettes 

12.4 

12.4 

12.8 

—  3.1 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  .... 

...  23.2 

16.2 

24.0 

+  7.0 

+43.2 

—  3.3 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ _ 

...  8.4 

8.2 

7.8 

+  0.2 

+  2.4 

+  7.7 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  _ 

5.9 

5.9 

5.7 

+  3.5 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries 

6.4 

6.4 

6.0 

_ _ 

+  6.7 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ _ 

...  S.S 

S.3 

9.3 

+  0.5 

+  6.0 

—  5.4 

Other  Nondurable  Goods! 

3.7 

3.6 

3.1 

+  0.1 

+  2.8 

+  19.4 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _ _ _ _ _ 

3.7 

3.8 

2.6 

—  0.1 

—  2.6 

+42.3 

Non-metallic  mining  _ _ 

...  3.1 

3.2 

2.4 

—  0.1 

—  3.1 

+29.2 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  .. 

...  53.0 

51.8 

52.4 

+  1.2 

+  2.3 

+  1.1 

Transportation  (Except  It.  R.) 

...  20.6 

19.9 

20.2 

+  0.7 

-f-  3.5 

+  2.0 

Public  Utilities  ......  _ 

...  16.6 

16.4 

15.9 

+  0.2 

+  1-2 

+  4.4 

Trade  ..  .  _ _  _ _ 

160.1 

156.7 

162.3 

+  3.4 

+  2.2 

-  1.4 

Wholesale  . . . 

...  39.0 

39.0 

3S.4 

+  1.6 

Retail  _ _  _ 

121.1 

117.8 

123.9 

+  3.3 

+  2.8 

-A  2.3 

Retail  General  Merchandise 

...  32.8 

30.7 

34.6 

+  2.1 

+  6.S 

—  5.2 

Department  Stores  _ 

17.0 

16.0 

18.6 

+  1.0 

+  6.3 

—  8.6 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

10.11 

9.4 

10.3 

+  0.8 

+  8.5 

—  1.0 

Retail  Food  Stores  ....  _ 

.  18.9 

18.0 

18.9 

+  0.3 

+  1.6 

Grocery  Stores  _  .  _ _ 

...  12.9 

12.4 

13.0 

+  0.5 

+  4.0 

—  0.8 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

19.8 

19.9 

20.0 

—  0.1 

—  0.5 

—  1.0 

Service  . . .  . 

...  83.0 

83.5 

82.8 

—  0.5 

—  0.6 

+  0.2 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

5.7 

5.8 

6.2 

—  0.1 

—  1.7 

—  8.1 

Personal  Services  _ _ _ 

24.0 

23.8 

24.2 

+  0.2 

+  0.8 

0.8 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  _ 

.  19.6 

19.4 

19.7 

+  0.2 

+  1.0 

—  0.5 

Government 

100.3 

100.3 

103.9 

—  3.5 

Federal 

.  21.8 

21.8 

22.9 

—  4.8 

State  &  Local 

7S.5 

78.5 

81.0 

—  3.1 

Miscellaneous! 

37.1 

37.5 

42.6 

—  6.4 

—  1.1 

—12.0 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

*•  Preliminary 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

5  Includes  contract  construction :  agricultural  services  ;  forestry  and  fishing. 
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Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


September**,  1950  Compared  with  August,  1950 


Average  Average  Average 

INDUSTRY  Weekly  Nel  Hourly  Net  Hrs.  Per  Nel 

Earnings  Change  Earnings  Change  Week  Change 


Manufacturing  _ _ _ 

$44.86 

+3 

.55 

$1.10 

+  $ 

.01 

40.9 

+ 

.3 

Durable  Goods . . . . . 

.  42.27 

+ 

.27 

1.00 

+ 

.02 

42.3 

- - 

.5 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _  . 

45.64 

+ 

.62 

1.13 

no 

chg. 

40.5 

+ 

.5 

Nonmanufacturing  X 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  .  . . . 

..  53.64 

+ 

.03 

1.27 

— 

.01 

42.1 

+ 

.3 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

..  50.08 

+ 

.30 

1.16 

no 

chg. 

43.1 

+ 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

..  46.01 

— 

1.67 

1.12 

— 

.01 

41.2 

— 

L.O 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  ... 

..  37.69 

— 

.51 

.91 

+ 

.01 

41.5 

L.O 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

..  37.89 

— 

.15 

.91 

+ 

.01 

41.8 

— 

.6 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc _ _ 

.  39.45 

— 

1.47 

.91 

no 

chg. 

43.1 

—2.0 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ _ 

..  36.67 

— 

.55 

.89 

+ 

.03 

41.4 

—2.1 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  . 

..  44.30 

+ 

1.36 

1.03 

+ 

.03 

43.1 

no  chg. 

HH  Furn..  Matt.  &  Bedspring  _ 

..  44.30 

+ 

1.48 

1.03 

+ 

.03 

43.0 

no  chg. 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

.  40.71 

— 

.56 

.97 

no 

chg. 

42.1 

— 

.7 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  _ 

..  55.55 

+ 

1.04 

1.25 

+ 

.02 

44.4 

+ 

,i 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ 

..  45.83 

+ 

.86 

1.15 

+ 

.01 

39.9 

+ 

.3 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ _ _ 

..  41.74 

+ 

1.38 

1.05 

+ 

.02 

39.8 

+ 

.7 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

..  49.13 

+ 

1.40 

1.20 

+ 

.01 

41.0 

+ 

.8 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

44.52 

— 

.32 

1.19 

+ 

.02 

37.5 

— 

.9 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

53.18 

— 

.41 

1.41 

+ 

.02 

37.6 

1.1 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

...  38.06 

— 

.06 

1.02 

+ 

.02 

37.2 

— 

.9 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  .. 

...  36.49 

+ 

1.08 

.93 

+ 

.02 

39.4 

+ 

.6 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ _ - 

..  34.05 

— 

.22 

.90 

no 

chg. 

37.7 

— 

.4 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ _ 

...  38.52 

+ 

1.08 

.90 

+ 

.01 

42.7 

+ 

.8 

Bakery  Products  _ _ _ _ — 

..  39.94 

+ 

.42 

.97 

+ 

.01 

41.0 

no  chg. 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

+ 

.06 

.84 

+ 

.01 

47.6 

— 

2 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

..  44.07 

— 

1.70 

1.03 

— 

.08 

42.9 

+  1.8 

Cigarettes  .  _  _ _ 

— 

9.39 

1.30 

— 

.05 

39.1 

— 

5.6 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  ..... 

...  40.39 

+ 

5.66 

.89 

— 

.01 

45.3 

+6.8 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

66.08 

+ 

1.73 

1.46 

+ 

.05 

45.4 

— 

.1 

Pulp  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  _ 

77.52 

+ 

2.85 

1.68 

+ 

.06 

46.1 

no  chg. 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

...  58.6S 

+ 

1.90 

1.53 

+ 

.01 

38.5 

+1.0 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

...  48.83 

— 

.28 

1.18 

— 

.02 

41.5 

+ 

.6 

Other  Nondurable  Goods!  _ 

44.69 

+ 

.74 

1.06 

no 

chg. 

42.0 

+ 

.4 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  . 

45.14 

+ 

.99 

1.01 

+ 

.01 

44.9 

+ 

.9 

Non-metallic  mining  ..  .  _ 

45.14 

+ 

.99 

1.01 

+ 

.01 

44.9 

+ 

.9 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  X 

Transportation  (Except  R.  R.)  X 

+ 

Public  Utilities  _ _ 

49.99 

+ 

1.00 

1.24 

+ 

.01 

40.4 

.5 

Trade  _ _ _ 

41.68 

+ 

.13 

1.01 

+ 

.01 

41.4 

— 

.3 

Wholesale  _ _ 

+ 

1.40 

1.24 

+ 

.01 

44.5 

+ 

.7 

♦Retail  - - - - 

...  36.81 

— 

.17 

.91 

+ 

.01 

40.3 

— 

.6 

Retail  General  Merchandise  .... 

.  22.64 

— 

.71 

.65 

— 

.01 

35.0 

— 

.6 

Department  Stores  - - 

...  25.65 

— 

.93 

.71 

— 

.01 

36.1 

— 

.6 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

_  14.74 

— 

.41 

.50 

no 

chg. 

29.6 

— 

.6 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ 

38.05 

— 

.42 

.96 

+ 

.14 

39.8 

— 

.8 

Grocery  Stores  - 

— 

1.40 

.94 

no 

chg. 

37.6 

— 

1 .5 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

60.50 

+ 

3.11 

No 

Hours  Re 

ported 

Service  X 

+ 

.02 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  - 

20.83 

+ 

.36 

.47 

44.8 

— 

.3 

Personal  Services  X 

chg. 

+ 

Laundi'ies  &  Dry  Cleaners 

25.55 

+ 

.65 

.59 

no 

43.2 

.  i 

Government  X 
Federal  X 
State  &  Local  X 
Miscellaneous§  X 


*  Excludes  Eating  and  Drinking  places. 

••  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

§  Includes  contract  construction ;  agricultural  services ;  forestry  and  fishing. 

X  Data  not  available. 


Employment  Rises  19,000 
In  September 

Non-agrieultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  increased  19.000  from  mid-August 
to  mid-September,  rising  from  870,400  to 
889,400  and  reaching  the  highest  level 
since  December,  1948. 

Weekly  earnings  and  hours  worked  in 
several  industries  also  registered  increases. 

Despite  substantial  employment  gains 
in  transportation  and  trade,  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  September  employment 
increases  occurred  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  Tar  Heel  factories  took  on  a 
total  of  1.1,500  additional  workers  from 
mid-August  to  mid-September. 

Tobacco  factories  led  the  list  of  indus¬ 
tries  reporting  employment  gains.  Tobacco 
stemmeries  and  redrying  plants  hired  7,000 
extra  workers  as  leaf  processing  operations 
climbed  to  a  seasonal  peak.  The  increase 
brought  total  employment  in  the  State’s 
tobacco  industry  to  38,200 — highest  since 
last  year’s  September  peak.  The  23,200 
stemmery  and  redrying  plant  workers 
averaged  $40.39  for  a  workweek  of  45.3 
hours. 

Cigarette  factory  workers,  who  put 
in  very  little  overtime  during  the  month, 
averaged  $50.77  for  a  workweek  of  39.1 
hours.  This  was  $9.39  less  than  their 
earnings  during  the  previous  month,  when 
much  overtime  was  worked. 

Textile  mills  hired  0,000  additional 
workers  over  the  month.  Total  employment 
in  textiles  climbed  to  233.000  to  reach  a 
level  equal  to  that  of  August  1948.  Broad 
woven  fabrics  mills  hired  2,600  workers, 
yarn  and  thread  mills  1,600,  knitting  mills 
1,300  of  which  1,100  was  in  seamless 
hosiery  and  200  in  full-fashioned  hosiery. 
The  apparel  industry  took  on  500  em¬ 
ployees,  bringing  the  industry’s  total 
employment  to  14,000. 

Earnings  of  textile  workers,  averaging 
$45.83  a  week,  increased  86  cents  as  the 
result  of  a  slightly  longer  workweek  and 
hourly  pay  boosts  which  averaged  one 
cent  throughout  the  industry.  Production 
continued  at  a  high  level  with  the  work¬ 
week  averaging  nearly  40  hours. 

Employment  in  the  lumber  industry 
increased  300  to  a  total  of  42,500,  Earn¬ 
ings,  averaging  $37.69,  were  51  cents  below 
the  previous  month’s  level. 

The  furniture  industry  reported  an 
employment  increase  of  200  and  general 
wage  increases  which  averaged  three  cents 
an  hour.  Weekly  earnings  climbed  $1.36 
to  average  $44.30. 

Employment  in  food  products  industries 
registered  a  seasonal  drop  of  500  during 
the  month.  Weekly  earnings  of  food  indus¬ 
try  workers  increased  $1.08,  however,  due 
to  a  slightly  longer  workweek. 

The  chemical  industry  reported  a  sea¬ 
sonal  employment  rise  of  500. 

Employment  in  pulp  and  paper  mills 
held  firm  at  5,900.  Wages  increased  six 
cents  an  hour,  bringing  a  net  rise  of  $2.85 
a  week.  The  pulp  and  paper  workers 
averaged  $77.52  a  week  during  the  month. 

Scattered  wage  increases,  plus  a  longer 
workweek,  brought  weekly  earnings  of 
printing  and  publishing  employees  up  $1.90 
to  average  $58.68. 

Other  industries  reported  employment 
increases  as  follows :  metal  products  100, 
machinery  200.  stone,  clay  and  glass 
products  300. 

Employment  increases  of  3,300  in 
retail  trade  and  1.200  in  transportation 
and  public  utilities  were  the  principal 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Building  Totals  $13,656,540 


September 

Building  permits  with  a  total  valuation 
of  $13,656,540  were  issued  in  72  North 
Carolina  cities  and  towns  during  Septem¬ 
ber. 

In  view  of  the  present  governmental 
credit  restrictions,  the  September  figure 
was  regarded  as  being  quite  high,  despite 
the  fact  the  several  months  this  year 
have  turned  up  a  larger  total. 

The  September  permits  bring  this  year’s 
total  of  estimated  building  expenditures 
in  less  than  100  cities  and  towns  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $133,000,000  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year.  This  is  35  per  cent 
above  the  figure  reported  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  last  year. 

Greensboro  led  all  reporting  cities  dur¬ 
ing  September  with  permits  totaling 
$4,534,232.  Durham  was  second  with 
$1,563,921.  Charlotte  took  third  place  with 
$1,520,440. 

Permits  for  construction  of  824  ljew 
houses  and  apartments  at  an  average  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $6  364  each -accounted  for 


The  number  of  new  houses  and  apart¬ 
ments  authorized  during  September  was 
down  sharply  from  the  August  total.  In 
August  1,172  dwellings  were  authorized. 
The  total  of  824  new  dwellings  authorized 
in  September  represented  a  drop  of  nearly 
30  per  cent  from  the  previous  month.  The 
August  total  was  25  per  cent  below  the 
July  figure  of  1,462  new  dwellings. 

Nonresidential  building  amounted  to 
$6,758,083  during  September.  Nearly  half 
of  that  amount  was  for  construction  of 
the  Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial  Hospital 
at  Greensboro. 

The  month’s  permits  for  additions,  alter¬ 
ations  and  repairs  amounted  to  $1,082,652. 


Employment  Rises 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
changes  reported  by  non-manufacturing 


hour  throughout  all  retail  trade.  Weekly 
earnings  of  workers  in  retail  trade 
dropped  slightly  due  to  shorter  working 
hours.  The  retail  employment  rise  was 
seasonal. 

Employment  in  mines  dropped  slightly 
but  wages  increased  nearly  $1  and  aver¬ 
aged  $45.14  for  a  workweek  of  44.9  hours. 

Public  utility  employees  gained  an  extra 
dollar  for  a  slightly  longer  workweek  with 
wages  averaging  $49.99. 

Wholesale  trade  workers  gained  $1.40 
as  their  weekly  earrings  climbed  to- 
$55.36  with  a  slight  increase  in  working 
hours. 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  firms 
reported  weekly  earnings  of  $60.50  which 
were  $3.11  higher  than  in  the  previous 
month. 

Hotels,  rooming  houses,  laundries  and 
dry  cleaning  plants  reported  fractionally 
higher  wages.  Hourly  wages  averaged  47 
cents  in  hotels  and  59  cents  in  laundries 
and  dry  cleaning  establishments. 

Type  of  September  Building 
Construction  in  28 


$5,352,160  of  the  month’s  building  C>tal. 
The  permits  included  755  single  family 
dwellings,  24  duplexes,  five  apartment 
buildings  and  two  small  hotels. 


industries  during  the  month.  Higher  em¬ 
ployment  was  reported  by  most  retail 
activities,  together  with  occasional  wage 
increases  which  averaged  one  cent  an 


Reporting  Cities 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  28  IDENTICAL  CITIES 


BUILDING  FOB  WHICH 
PERMITS  WERE  ISSUED 


September,  1949  and  September,  1950 

having  common  facilities  _____ 
Hotels  _  _  _ 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

TOTAL  _  _ _ 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Percent. 

Sept. 1949  Sept.1950  Change 

Sept.1949  Sept.1950 

Percent 

Change 

New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places 

Churches  _  _ 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries  and  other  workshops 
Oarages,  private  . . 

TOTAL 

1,939  1,350  —  30.4 

$12,843,549  $121,091,486 

—  5.9 

Residential  buildings  _ 

1.050  628  —  40.2 

7,989,389  4,911,845 

—  38.5 

Non-residential  buildings - 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

239  175  —  27.2 

650  547  —  15.8 

3,950,184  61202,431 

903,976  977,210 

+  57.0 
+  8.1 

Gasoline  and  service  stations 

institutional  buildings  _ 

Office  buildings,  including  banks 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  28  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

August.  1950  and  September,  1950 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  oi  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Ang.1950 

Sept.1950 

Percent 

Change 

Aug.1950 

SepL1950 

Percent 

Change 

TOTAL  _  1 

1,920 

1,350 

—  29.7  | 

r-4 

05 

t-H 

00 

F— 

<£> 

ZD 

iH 

$12,091,486 

—  27.5 

Residential  buildings  .  - 

892 

628 

—  29.6 

7,057,563 

4,911,846 

—  30.4 

Non-residential  buildings - 

254 

175 

—  31.5 

8,345,282 

6,202,431 

—  25.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  . 1 

774 

647 

— !  29.3 

1,275,346 

977,210 

—  23.4 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  No. 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Structures: 

Single -family  structures _ 598 

Two-family  structures  _  24 

Three-and  four-family  structures 

4 
2 

628 


2 

7 

9 

80 

5 

5 

10 

1 

1 

4 

15 

28 

8 


Public  buildings  _ 

Public  works  and  utilities  . . _ 

Educational  buildings  _ 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors 

temporary  offices,  etc.  _ 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  _ 
Ail  other  nonresidential  . 


Cos! 

$4,521,150 

163,695 

62,000 

165,000 

$4,911,84* 

$  27,320 

862,350 

59,600 

37,258 

44,012 

3,900,846 

116,909 

15,000 

16,000 

721,614 

10,803 

385,550 

5,170 


TOTAL  _ 175  $6,202,431 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 446  $  427,484 

To  nonhousekeeping-residential 

buildings  _ _  1  50 

To  nonresidential  buildings  _ 101  549,676 


TOTAL  _ _ _  _ 547  $  977,210 


SUMMARY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1950  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  28 


IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH 


Total  of  September,  1949  Included  for  Comparison 


CAROLINA 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILI 

►  INGS 

tnily  Units 

.N  ewi\  on  It  e  sulentlalB  Idg.j  Addi’ns.Altera’ns  Repair 

C  I  T  A 

No.  oi 

Estimated  Cost 

|No.  of  Fa 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Code  N  a  m  e 

Bldgs. 

lrear  Ago 

Current  Month!  Year  Ago 

Cur.Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

$  977,210 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1350 

$7,989,389 

$4,911,845 

1591 

660 

$3,950,184 

$6,202,431 

$  903,976 

102  Albemarle 

12 

41,600 

59,250 

9 

7 

13,800 

15,900 

2,800 

900 

103  Asheville 

60 

1,049,816 

171,000 

182 

24 

6,535 

22,025 

50’524 

20,634 

108  Burlington 

66 

867,200 

135,700 

161 

22 

193,887 

70,245 

14,525 

27,050 

113  Charlotte 

200 

1,076,145 

1,253,555 

190 

140 

819,196 

147,270 

123,801 

119,615 

117  Concord 

15 

65,500 

53,100 

16 

11 

20,500 

3,200 

1,000 

9,000 

120  Durham 

123 

229,700 

506,050 

34 

33 

21,075 

709,595 

83,220 

348,276 

123  Elizabeth  City 

10 

23,750 

12,500 

4 

1 

59,650 

750 

4,280 

4,125 

125  Fayetteville 

66 

381,500 

204,750 

141 

45 

600 

81,700 

19,125 

6,600 

128  Gastonia 

15 

49,000 

82,000 

4 

9 

6,000 

15,000 

121,000 

11,300 

130  Goldsboro 

31 

101,000 

81,500 

20 

14 

58,385 

22,250 

6,550 

28,050 

133  Greensboro 

107 

387,066 

521,800 

81 

85 

1,115,124 

3,941,467 

40,550 

70,965 

134  Greenville 

25 

111,500 

152,500 

7 

22 

10,000 

48,000 

135  Henderson 

. 

141  Hickory 

22 

70,100 

63,500 

19 

12 

To, 380 

-  ... 

128,615 

41,866 

8,025 

142  High  Point 

72 

97,500 

149,745 

22 

25 

806,148 

617,142 

45,516 

19,299 

1 46  Kinston 

28 

34,000 

99,500 

8 

17 

1,000 

19,100 

33,243 

25,700 

150  Lexington 

17 

56,600 

41,605 

15 

10 

52,700 

23,800 

4,975 

17,400 

162  New  Bern 

21 

25,400 

27,395 

6 

4 

5.000 

34,100 

2,725 

10,040 

169  Raleigh 

65 

1,852.275 

190,000 

441 

20 

172,760 

148,300 

4,725 

60,300 

171  Reidsville 

12 

69,750 

45.700 

9 

7 

41,000 

12,650 

2,600 

175  Rockv  Mount 

59 

178,300 

109,860 

23 

13 

24.625 

37,812 

25,015 

45^203 

177  Salisbury 

28 

265,850 

81,235 

56 

8 

105,550 

250 

13,949 

24,795 

ISO  Shelby 

£1 

54.950 

75.100 

15 

11 

15,500 

100 

800 

8,350 

187  Statesville 

23 

93.200 

82.900 

15 

18 

22,400 

67,300 

100  ThornasvillF 

10 

50.800 

16.000 

15 

6 

2.200 

900 

2,350 

800 

1  96  Wilmington 

.  112 

226.900 

129.350 

19 

23 

S  265.644 

1,335 

61,509 

48.689 

197  Wilson 

32 

155.900 

184.500 

1  22 

24 

2.725 

15.800 

66.775 

7,300 

198  Winston-Salem 

98 

374.087 

381.750 

I  57 

49 

97  SO0 

17  825 

133.153 

52.194 

Alt  c  ongtrncflon 
[  Estimated  Cos*_ 

I  Year  Ago _ Current  MoT 


|$12,843,549 
58,200 
1,106,875 
1,075,612 
2,019,142 
87,000 
333,995 
87,680 
401,225 
176,000 
165,935 
1,542,740 
121,500 
I,  x 

122,346 
949,164 
68,243 
114,275 
33,125 
2,029,760 
110,750 
227,940 
385,349 
71,250 

115,600 
55,350 
1  554,053 

1  225,400 

I  605,040 


$12,091,486 

76,050 

213,659 

232,995 

1,520,440 

65,300 

1,563,921 

17,376 

293,050 

108.300 
131,800 

4,534,232 

200,600 

x 

200,140 

786,186 

144.300 
82,805 
71,536 

398.600 
60,950 

192,875 

106,280 

83,550 

150,200 

17,700 

179,374 

207.600 
451,769 


X— No  Report  Received. 
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Man  lias  changed  but  slightly  in  the  last  1,950  years.  He  has  learned  how  to  organize  and  bend  to  his  purposes, 
for  good  or  evil,  some  of  nature’s  more  obvious  materials.  In  the  last  century  he  has  learned  a  few  things  about  the 
interior  workings  of  his  personality.  In  the  last  decade  he  has  unleashed  forces  which  lie  now  finds  himself  unable  to 

control. 

Man  has  become  an  excellent  mechanic  with  matter  and  energy,  but  he  is  slow  to  apply  his  new  knowledge  about 
himself.  Has  history  really  taught  him  anything  about  how  to  live? 

The  events  and  discoveries  of  1,950  turbulent,  bloody,  ignorant  years  have  not  altered  the  validity  of  certain  guide- 
posts  to  personal  integrity  and  growth  which  were  established  as  a  part  of  man’s  heritage  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  These 
guideposts — these  indicators  of  the  architecture  of  the  human  spirit- — are  with  us  for  all  time.  They  are  every  man’s  for 

the  asking. 

As  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Jesus  Christ  this  year,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  consider  anew  the  meaning  of 
some  of  the  words  of  this  Man.  These  are  no  ordinary  words;  they  are  revolutionary  battle  cries  which  we  would  do  well 
to  brand  upon  the  myriad  graven  images  in  our  minds  and  write,  in  letters  of  fire,  across  the  face  of  every  proud,  ma¬ 
terialistic  idol  in  the  land  : 
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llehold ,  1  come  us  a  thief. 

1  a  in  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth  .  .  . 

Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

Man  shall  not  lire  hy  bread  alone  .  .  . 

The  kingdom  of  Cod  is  within  you. 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  .  .  . 

Cast  out  first  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye  .  .  . 

And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed. 

The  kingdom  of  Cod  comet li  not  with  observation :  neither 
shall  they  say,  lo  here!  or  lo  there!  for,  behold,  the 
kingdom  of  Cod  is  within  you. 

Be  i/e  therefore  wise  os  serpents,  and  harmless  us  doves. 

Whosoever  shall  seek  lo  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and 
whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  shall  preserve  it. 

And  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased;  and  he 
that  shall  humble  himself  shall  be  exalted. 


For  whoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given  .  .  .  but  whoever 
hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he 
hath. 

It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye,  than 
for  a  rich  man  lo  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions  .  .  . 

It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

Suffer  the  lillle  children  .  .  .  to  come  unto  me:  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speakelli. 

A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another  .  .  . 

IT  ha!  soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  lo  till  nn.  ' 

Behold.  /  make  all  I  lungs  new. 

Yet  a  I i tile  while  is  the  light  with  you  .  .  . 

While  ye  have  light,  believe  in  the  light,  I  hat  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  light. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,059  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  in  North  Carolina 
during  October  by  the  inspection  person¬ 
nel  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and  In¬ 
spections.  The  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations.  A  total  of  42.228  work¬ 
ers  were  employed  by  the  firms  inspected. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  the 


month  were  as  follows : 

Complaint  Investigations  14 

Reinspections  52 

Conferences  _  ...  215 

Accidents  Investigated  10 

Violations  Noted  878 

Compliances  Secured  010 


Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor 
Law,  were  investigated  by  the  inspectors 
during  October.  Violations  of  the  law  were 
actually  found  in  only  four  of  these  com¬ 
plaint  cases.  Recommendations  to  correct 
them  were  made  by  the  inspectors  and 
immediate  compliance  was  promised.  No 
violations  of  the  law  were  found  in  the 
other  three  cases. 

One  additional  complaint  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  was  investigated.  No 
violations  were  found  in  this  case. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

Inspections  were  made  in  50  establish¬ 
ments  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  by  the  wage-hour 
investigation  staff  during  October. 
Violations  were  found  as  follows : 
Provision  Establishments 

of  Law  in  Violation 


Minimum  Wage 

24 

<  hertime 

27 

Child  Labor 

1 

Records  . 

45 

Five  of  the  establishments  were  in  full 
compliance  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 
Seven  others  had  only  record-keeping  vio¬ 
lations. 

A  total  of  $10,091.84  in  hack  wages  was 
paid  to  130  workers  during  October  by  21 
establishments  following  disclosure  of 
wage  and  hour  violations. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment 
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Manufacturing  _ 

432.2 

Durable  Goods 

101.3 

Nondurable  Goods 

330.9 

Nonmanufacturing 

474.4 

Durable  Goods 
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2.6 
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5.9 

Fabricated  Metai  Products 

2.7 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

43.2 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills 

31.9 

Millwork,  Plvwood,  etc. 

—  •» 
«).o 

Wooden  Containers 

5.2 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods. 

32.5 

HH  Furir..  Matt.  &  Bedspring 

30.4 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products 

7.1 
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7.3 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products 
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.  7.2 
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19.1 

Bakery  Products 

5.1 

Beverage  Industries 

4.0 

Tobacco  Manufactures 

35.4 
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12.5 
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20.3 

Paper  &  Allied  Products 

8.3 
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5.9 
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0.8 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products 

9.4 

Other  Nondurable  Goods;;:  _ 

8.7 

X  onmanufacturiny 

Mining  . .  . 

8  (» 

Non-metallie  Mining 
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Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 
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17.0 

Trade 

164  O 
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39.0 

Retail 
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56.1 

Department  Stores 

18.7 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

11.7 

Itetail  Food  Stores  . 

18.9 

Grocery  Stores 

13.2 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

19.5 

Service 

si  ).4 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

6.6 

Personal  Services 

23.7 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 

19.3 

Government  . 

104.8 

Federal 

22  5 

State  &  Local  _ _ 

82.3 

Contract  Construction  _ 

48.6 

Miscellaneous!  . 

1.1 
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— 
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— 
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4- 

4.3 
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+ 
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4- 
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61.2 
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+ 
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0.2 
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1  e,lecirical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

*  1  tadultriilf her  r  I)roducts:  rubber  Products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 

§  Includes  contract  construction;  agricultural  services;  forestry  and  fishing. 
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FACTS  FROM  THE  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


(Editor's  Note:  The  Department  of 
Labor  last  month  published  its  Biennial 
Report  for  the  period  July  1,  19'/ 8  to 
June  30,  1930.  The  following  sections  of 
the  Report  are  reprinted  herewith  as  a 
summary  of  the  Department's  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  biennium.) 


The  industrial  population  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  during  the  biennium  1948-1950  experi¬ 
enced  a  period  ol'  relatively  high  employ¬ 
ment.  increasing  wages  and  slightly  de¬ 
creasing  living  costs.  Despite  our  economic 
recession  during  the  first  half  of  1949,  the 
biennium  generally  was  a  prosperous 
period  for  North  Carolina. 

Employment 

Non -agricultural  employment,  which 
totaled  855,000  at  the  beginning  of  the 
biennium,  increased  to  a  peak  of  889,000 
in  December,  1948.  Employment  then 
dropped  sharply  for  about  seven  consecu¬ 
tive  months  due  to  the  fact  that  the  textile 
industry  had  been  operating  at  a  very 
high  level  of  production  and  had  out- 
stripi>od  the  effective  demand  for  textile 
products.  North  Carolina’s  non-agricultur- 
al  employment  reached  a  low  of  818,000  in 
July,  1949,  following  several  months  in 
which  the  nondurable  goods  industries 
of  the  State  laid  off  many  thousands  of 
workers.  In  the  following  month  a  now 
period  of  orders  for  goods  and  increasing 
production  began.  Employment  gradually 
increased  again  until  December  ami  held 
firm  until  January.  1950.  The  State’s  non- 
agricultural  employment,  fluctuating  some¬ 
what  from  month  to  month,  remained 
below  850,000  during  the  last  five  mouths 
of.  the  biennium. 

Earnings  and  Hours 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  400,000  factory  workers  increased 
about  five  cents  during  the  biennium, 
rising  from  less  than  $1.03  during  the 
spring  of  1948  to  $1.08  in  June.  1950.  There 
was  little  over-all  change  in  average  hours 
of  work,  except  for  the  temporary  de¬ 
creases  in  operations  which  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  recession  in  the  first  half  of  194!). 
Fluctuating  slightly  from  month  to  month, 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  our  State’s 
factory  workers  increased  from  $39.76  in 
June,  1948,  to  $41.91  in  June,  1950. 

Notwithstanding  this  modest  increase 
in  average  earnings,  the  wages  of  North 
Carolina  working  people  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  earnings  of  industrial  workers 
throughout  the  United  States.  A  special 
study  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  March,  1948,  revealed  that  the  earnings 
of  North  Carolina  factory  workers  at  that 
time  amounted  to  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  national  average.  Meanwhile, 
one  after  another  of  the  nation’s  leading 
durable  goods  industries  responded  favor¬ 
ably  to  union  demands  for  wage  increases, 
pension  plans,  and  other  benefits.  1  »y 
March,  1950,  the  weekly  earnings  of  North 
Carolina  factory  workers  amounted  to 
only  75  per  cent  of  the  increased  national 
average. 

In  simplest  terms,  this  lower  average 
wage  scale  in  North  Carolina  means  that 
our  industrial  workers  have  one-fourth 
less  income  on  which  to  live  and  support 
their  families.  It  means  also  that  one- 
fourth  fewer  dollars  are  available  for 


purchasing  power  to  create  a  market  for 
consumer  goods  of  all  types  in  this  State. 

The  principal  reason  for  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  lower  average  wage  scale — a  reason 
which  cannot  be  wished  away  by  any 
amount  of  good  intentions  or  by  the 
natural  desire  of  our  people  to  move  ahead 
economically — is  that  our  dominant  in¬ 
dustries  are  in  the  non-durable  goods  fields. 
In  the  production  of  textile  products,  for 
instance,  competition  is  keen  both  nation¬ 
ally  and  internationally.  More  than  half 
of  our  entire  factory  employment  is  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  textile  industry 
alone.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  our  manufac¬ 
turing  employment  is  concentrated  in  the 
non  durable  goods  industries,  in  which 
wages  traditionally  are  lower  than  in 
heavy  industries  such  as  coal  mining,  steel, 
automobile  production,  and  all  types  of 
machinery  production. 

So  long  as  the  great  bulk  of  our  employ¬ 
ed  workers  are  in  these  highly  competitive 
industries,  there  appears  to  be  small  pros¬ 
pect  of  bringing  our  average  level  of  earn¬ 
ings  up  to  the  national  average. 

Cost  of  Living 

Although  food  prices  dropped  an  average 
of  four  per  cent  during  the  biennium  and 
tlie  cost  of  clothing  decreased  six  per 
cent,  the  cost  of  living  as  a  whole  in  .Tune, 
1950,  was  less  than  one  per  cent  lower 
than  it  was  in  June,  1948.  The  live  per 
cent  average  increase  in  rents,  combined 
with  increases  in  many  miscellaneous  cost- 
of-living  items  other  than  food  and  cloth 
ing,  practically  nullified  any  net  gains 
which  our  industrial  population  might  have 
enjoyed  as  the  result  of  the  decreases 
which  occurred. 

As  tlie  1948-1950  biennium  ended,  most 
items  in  flu-  cost  of  living  index  were  rising 
sharply  as  the  result  of  hoarding  and 
profiteering  occasioned  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  Korea.  The  prospects  for  drastic 
governmental  controls  to  curb  these  prac¬ 
tices  and  to  stabilize  the  cost,  of  living 
appear  to  be  strong.  The  considerable 
rearmament  and  military  mobilization  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  in  progress,  the  infla¬ 
tionary  effects  of  even  a  small  war.  ami 
the  near  certainty  of  continuing  military 
actions  in  one  place  or  another,  make  very 
probable  the  imposition  of  federal  eco¬ 
nomic  controls. 

Job  Opportunities 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1950,  there 
were  widespread  predictions  that  a  very 
“tight”  labor  market  was  developing  in 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  tlie  year’s 
crop  of  college  graduates  to  obtain  suit¬ 
able  employment.  Happily,  these  predic¬ 
tions  have  been  shown  to  be  unfounded. 
Job  opportunities  for  our  college  gradu¬ 
ates  and  others  entering  the  labor  force 
have  been-  much  more  abundant  than  was 
anticipated.  Many  of  our  1950  college 
graduates  in  North  Carolina  already  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  economy.  Current 
economic  and  political  developments, 
especially  the  present  turmoil  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  suggest  the  probability 
that  job  opportunities  will  remain  abund¬ 
ant  for  quite  some  time  to  come  and  that 
our  State’s  industrial  economy,  instead 
of  contracting,  will  experience  a  further 
expansion  both  in  the  labor  force  employed 
and  in  total  productive  capacity. 

Other  factors  also  have  contributed  to 
the  economic  growth  of  North  Carolina 


during  the  biennium.  The  tremendous 
boom  in  construction  activity,  both  public 
and  private,  has  furnished  regular  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  State’s  construction  work¬ 
ers  for  the  last  three  years.  The  current 
development  of  our  port  facilities  and  the 
large  expansion  of  our  secondary  highway 
system  should  operate  eventually  to  lower 
transportation  costs  on  cotton,  wood,  oil. 
and  many  other  commodities  into  and  out 
of  the  State.  These  developments  also 
should  create  improved  conditions  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  favorable 
to  the  further  expansion  and  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  industry,  particularly  in  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  agricultural  eastern  sections 
of  the  State.  They  are  developments  which 
will  benefit  all  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  including  the  workers,  managers, 
and  stockholders  who  constitute  industry. 

Surveying  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  during  the  last  two 
years,  we  are  proud  of  a  job  well  done. 
Our  programs  of  law  enforcement,  pro¬ 
moting  compliance  with  the  Child  Labor 
Law,  the  Maximum  Hour  Law,  the  Feder¬ 
al  Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  the  Public 
Contracts  Act,  have  benelitted  tlie  workers 
of  the  State  and  our  entire  economy.  Witli 
a  few  exceptional  cases,  our  record  oi 
peaceful  and  productive  labor-management 
relations  has  been  maintained  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  Our  programs  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  safety  in  industries  have  produced 
outstanding  results  in  tlie  form  of  lower 
accident  rates  and  decreased  compensation 
insurance  rates  in  industry. 

Inspection  Works 

The  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions  enforces  the  North  Carolina  Child 
Labor  Law,  tlie  Maximum  Hour  Law,  tlie 
State  Elevator  Code,  the  State  Boiler  Law. 
the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  the 
Federal  Public  Contracts  Act.  It  also 
plans,  recommends  for  adoption,  ami  en¬ 
forces  Safety  and  Health  Regulations  de¬ 
signed  to  eliminate  industrial  hazards  and 
to  provide  better  working  conditions  in 
industry. 

Inspectors  of  the  Division  completed  a 
total  of  38,799  inspections  during  the  bien¬ 
nium,  of  which  1,006  were  investigations 
made  under  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law. 

The  Division  investigated  326  complaints 
alleging  violations  of  the  Labor  Laws  and 
tlie  safety  and  health  regulations  during 
the  biennium.  The  principal  complaints 
concerned  excessive  hours  of  work,  un¬ 
sanitary  and  inadequate  toilet  facilities, 
unsafe  ami  unhealthful  working  conditions, 
improper  ventilation  and  lighting,  failure 
to  provide  seats  for  female  employees,  and 
specific  violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law 
and  the  Maximum  Hour  Law.  These  com¬ 
plaints  were  given  priority  over  routine 
inspection  work  and  were  investigated 
immediately.  Action  was  taken  in  each 
case  to  secure  compliance  where  violations 
were  found. 

Where  violations  were  considered  willful 
and  no  disposition  was  shown  to  correct 
them,  the  Department  took  legal  action. 
Willful  violations  were  found  in  four 
establishments  -during  the  biennium.  The 
courts  ruled  that  all  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  were  guilty  of  willful  violations, 
as  charged,  and  placed  lines  and  court 
costs  in  the  •amount  of  $110.50  on  these 
offenders. 

Our  safety  inspectors  completed  a  total 
of  20,946  routine  inspections  during  the 
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biemrium.  extending  tlieir  services  to  a 
total  of  680,663  employees.  Compliance 
visits,  or  reinspections,  were  made  in  1,753 
establishments. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of 
21.161  violations  of  the  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions.  A  total  of  18.703  compliances  with 
our  inspectors’  recommendations  were  re¬ 
ported  during  the  biennium.  The  excess 
of  violations  over  compliances  is  due  to 
delayed  reporting  of  compliances  during 
the  last  two  months  of  the  biennium. 

Wage- Hour  Work 

Administration  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  and  the  Public  Contracts  Act  in  North 
Carolina  has  been  entrusted  to  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  continuously  since 
April,  11)41.  North  Carolina  is  one  of  two 
states  in  the  nation  which  enforces  these 
federal  statutes  by  virtue  of  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  Assisted  by  a  Federal 
Unit  assigned  to  the  Department  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Divisions,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
we  have  developed  a  well  coordinated  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  we  administer  locally 
both  State  and  Federal  laws  in  the  fields 
of  safety  and  health,  minimum  wages, 
maximum  hours,  child  labor  and  general 
working  conditions. 

The  division’s  nine  wage  and  hour  inves¬ 
tigators  inspect  payrolls  and  interview 
employers  and  employees  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  (Wage  and  Hour  Law)  and  the  Public 
Contracts  Act.  Priority  is  given  to  com¬ 
plaint  investigations,  special  child  labor 
investigations,  public  contracts  investiga¬ 
tions.  employer  requests,  and  requests 
from  national  headquarters  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  establishments 
which  have  not  been  investigated  previ¬ 
ously. 

The  Wage-Hour  investigators  made  a 
total  of  983  investigations  during  the 
biennium,  116  Public  Contracts  investiga¬ 
tions  an-d  23  special  child  labor  investiga¬ 
tions. 

Pack  wages  totaling  $83,083.05  were  paid 
to  3.465  North  Carolina  workers  by  568 
establishments  during  the  biennium  as 
the  result  of  investigations  which  revealed 
monetary  violations  of  the  Wage  and  I  lour 
Law. 

Extensive  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  became  effective  on  .Janu¬ 
ary  25.  1050.  These  amendments  necessi¬ 
tated  revised  interpretations  of  the  Act, 
revised  regulations  issued  by  the  Wage- 
Hour  Administrator,  and  a  large-scale 
public  educational  program  to  bring  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  up  to  date  on  the 
provisions  of  the  amended  Act. 

Safety  Promotion 

In  addition  to  our  regular  inspection 
work,  tin'  Division  during  the  biennium 
continued  to  promote  safety  in  industry 
through  the  Department's  Maiqiower  Con¬ 
servation  Program.  Assisted  by  tbe  23 
industrial  safety  ex|ierts  who  constitute 
our  Manpower  Conservation  Advisory 
Board,  we  expanded  considerably  our 
services  to  industry  in  accident  prevention. 
The  Advisory  Board  met  twice  yearly  with 
•he  inspectors  to  plan  accident  prevention 
work  by  means  of  safety  education, 
awards,  and  industry-wide  safety  drives. 

The  Education-  Committee  of  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  assisted  in  promoting  an  Indus¬ 
trial  Safety  School  at  N.  C.  State  College. 


This  school  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Transportation  Safety  School  and  was 
sponsored  by  the  State  College  Extension 
Division.  The  school  offers  short  industrial 
safety  training  courses  each  year  to  super¬ 
visory  personnel  in  North  Carolina  indus¬ 
try.  Two  very  successful  schools  were  held 
during  the  biennium.  The  courses  in  indus¬ 
trial  safety  which  were  added  to  the 
curriculum  of  the  State  College  School 
of  Engineering  in  1947  likewise  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  both  popular  and  useful. 
At  present  the  Education  Committee  is 
cooperating  with  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  formulating  plans 
for  teaching  safety  in  the  public  schools. 

The  program  of  safety  awards  developed 
by  the  Awards  Committee  of  the  Advisory 
Board  operated  effectively  during  the  bien¬ 
nium  as  a  part  of  our  Manpower  Couser 
ration  Program.  A  total  of  1.855  certificates 
of  safety  achievement.  80  per  cent  of 
which  were  awarded  during  I  lie  biennium, 
have  been  presented  to  North  Carolina 
Industrial  establishments  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  awards  program.  The  quali¬ 
fying  establishments  reduced  their  accident 
rates  40  per  cent  or  more,  or  maintained 
rates  75  per  cent  below  tin1  State  average 
for  their  industry.  A  total  of  672  of  these 
awards  were  presented  jointly  by  the 
State  and  Federal  departments  of  labor 
t;o  large  plants.  A  total  of  1.183  small-plant 
awards  were  presented  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 

The  Periodic  Safety  Drives  Committee 
of  the  Advisory  Board  continued  to  assist 
us  in  this  important  phase  of  our  accident 
prevention  work.  Tbe  Committee  studies 
accident  rate  information  from  North 
Carolina  industry  to  determine  which 
industries  have  most  need  for  organized 
accident  prevention  programs. 

Safety  drives  were  initiated  in  .North 
Carolina’s  wood  furniture  and  brick  and 
file  industries  during  the  1946-48  bien¬ 
nium.  Several  industry-wide  inspections 
were  made  and  a  series  of  safety  pamph¬ 
lets  was  prepared  for  key  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  in  these  industries.  The  success  of 
these  programs  is  shown  by  the  sharp 
reductions  which  have  been  made  in  their 
accident  frequency  rates.  The  brick  and 
tile  industry’s  rate  lias  been  reduced  41 
per  cent  since  1946.  Tbe  wood  furniture 
industry's  rate  has  been  reduced  43  per 
cent  since  1947. 


Specialized  Inspection  Services 

Other  operations  of  the  Division  of 
Standards  and  Inspections  included 
specialized  inspection  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  elevators,  boilers  and  inspection 
of  mines  and  quarries. 

Tbe  elevator  inspector  made  1,115  rou¬ 
tine  inspections,  321  compliance  inspec¬ 
tions.  349  tests  of  new  installations  and 
repair  jobs  investigated  eight  elevator 
accidents  and  condemned  46  elevators 
as  unsafe  for  use. 

New  elevators  and  major  alteration  and 
repair  jobs  which  were  approved  by  the 
elevator  inspector  during  the  biennium 
were  completed  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,642,- 
007.90,  according  to  reports  furnished  by 
elevator  companies  operating  in  tbe  State. 

The  boiler  inspection  service  completed 
1.883  inspections  during  tbe  biennium, 
made  504  compliance  visits,  condemned 
45  unsafe  boilers,  and  issued  7,669  certi¬ 
orates  as  a  result  of  inspections  made  by 
insurance  company  inspectors. 

The  mine  and  quarry  inspectors  made 
853  routine  inspections  and  56  reinspee¬ 


tions.  covering  a  total  of  15,108  employees. 
.V  total  of  508  violations  of  the  Labor  Laws 
and  the  Safety  and  Health  Regulations 
were  noted  by  the  inspectors.  A  total  of 
549  compliances  were  secured,  including 
41  compliances  with  recommendations 
made  during  the  previous  biennium. 

<  oneiliat ion 

A  total  id'  35.3  cases  presenting  unre¬ 
solved  problems  iir  labor-management  re¬ 
lationships  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Division  of  Conciliation  during  the 
biennium  July  1.  1948  to  June  30,  1950. 

In  316  of  these  cases  the  services  of  the 
Division  of  Conciliation  were  used  to  avert 
possible  strikes  and  to  assist  tbe  parties 
in  arriving  at  mutually  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tions  of  tlieir  problems.  In  this  manner, 
many  cases  which  could  have  developed 
into  work  stoppages  were  resolved  amica¬ 
bly  without  loss  of  either  earnings  or 
production. 

In  .37  instances,  the  parties  were  unable 
to  reach  agreement  quickly  enough  to 
avoid  work  stoppages,  ami  strikes  actually 
developed. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  cases 
handled  during  the  biennium  were  settled 
without  work  stoppages.  Approximately  10 
per  cent  of  the  cases  involved  strikes. 

The  353  cases  were  distributed  among 
16  industries.  Textile  manufacturing, 
North  Carolina’s  major  industry,  led  with 
a  total  of  78  cases.  Furniture  and  lumber 
products  were  second  with  57  cases.  Chemi¬ 
cals  ami  allied  products  were  third  with 
35  cases. 

In  May,  1949,  the  longest  strike  in  the 
history  of  the  State  began  in  a  textile  mill 
employing  550  workers.  In  spite  of  our 
efforts  at  conciliation,  tbe  good  offices  of 
I  be  Governor,  and  attempts  at  mediation 
by  other  interested  persons  and  agencies, 
ibis  strike  lasted  almost  until  December. 
1949,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  more  than 
82,000  man-days.  This  strike  caused  46 
per  cent  of  North  Carolina’s  total  of  man- 
days  lost  as  the  result  of  strikes  during 
I  he  entire  biennium. 

The  second  strike  causing  substantial 
losses  occurred  in  the  lumber  industry, 
beginning  in  July.  1948.  and  lasting  for 
live  months.  Some  25,000  man-days  were 
lost.  The  result  of  this  case  was  it  labor- 
management  contract— the  first  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  major  lumber  plant  in  North 
( 'aroliira. 

In  July,  1949,  a  strike  of  a  month’s  dur¬ 
ation  occurred  over  the  question  of  tbe 
sale  of  company-owned  houses  to  employees 
in  a  textile  community.  This  strike,  which 
posed  an  unusual  problem  in  collective 
bargaining,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  14.500 
man-days  of  work. 

The  interstate  steel  strike  of  October. 
1949.  affected  North  Carolina  by  shutting 
down  an  important  aluminum  plant  for 
almost  two  months,  causing  a  loss  of 
18.500  man-days. 

Tbe  four  strikes  summarized  above  ac 
counted  for  a  total  of  138.000  man-days, 
or  78  per  cent  of  all  working  time  lost 
through  strikes  during  the  biennium.  Most 
of  the  other  strikes  were  brief  and  did 
not  result  in  substantial  losses. 

Hood  Relations 

The  fact  that  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions  have  continued  to  be  unusually  peace¬ 
ful  and  productive  in  North  Carolina. 
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despite  our  small  number  of  serious  work 
stoppages,  is  well  illustrated  by  a  compari¬ 
son  of  North  Carolina's  record  with  that 
of  the  nation  during  the  calendar  year 
1949. 

Fifteen  of  North  Carolina’s  IS  work 
stoppages  during  1.1)49  were  of  rather  in¬ 
significant  proportions.  Three  prolonged 
strikes  accounted  for  So  per  cent  of  this 
State’s  total  of  man-days  lost  on  account 
of  work  stoppages  during  the  year.  A  total 
of  ISO  labor-management  bargaining  cases 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  Division  of 
Conciliation  during  1949.  Ninety  per  cent 
were  settled  peacefully,  without  work 
stoppages,  through  the  various  methods  of 
collective  bargaining,  conciliation  and 
m  bit  ration. 

There  were  ’>,000  work  stoppages  in  the 
Cubed  States  during  1949.  Of  these.  IS 
occurred  in  North  Carolina — 0.5  per  cent 
of  the  national  total. 

A  total  of  3,030,000  American  workers 
were  involved  in  work  stoppages  in  1949. 
<  )f  these,  3,850  were  North  Carolina  work¬ 
ers — 0.1  per  cent  of  the  national  total. 

A  total  of  50,500,000  man-days  of  idleness 
resulted  from  strikes  and  lockouts  iir  the 
United  States  during  1949.  North  Caro 
lina's  work  stoppages  caused  136.130  man- 
days  of  idleness— 0.3  per  cent  of  t  lie 
national  total. 

Arbitration 

The  Department  of  Labor  attempts  to 
promote  the  settlement  of  differences  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  management  through 
direct,  collective  bargaining  whenever  and 
wherever  this  is  possible.  Through  the 
frank  and  open  discussion  of  their  differ¬ 
ences  and  by  the  mutual  exercise  of  good 
will,  labor  and  management  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  have  been  able  in  most  instances  to 
settle  their  problems  peacefully  and  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  good  offices  of  the  Concilia¬ 
tion  Service  often  help  them  to  achieve 
such  settlements.  When  mutually  agreeable 
solutions  can  be  reached  through  collective 
bargaining  there  is  no  need  for  arbitration. 

Not  all  differences  between  labor  and 
management  can  be  ironed  out  in  collective 
bargaining.  Also,  a  majority  of  labor- 
management  contracts  contain  provisions 
for  arbitration  of  disputes  arising  out  of 
the  application  or  interpretation  of  the 
contract  at  the  terminal  point  in  the 
grievance  machinery.  In  disputes  where 
the  parties  are  unable  to  reach  agreement, 
the  machinery  of  arbitration  established 
under  the  North  Carolina  Voluntary  Arbi¬ 
tration  Act  of  1945  is  very  useful  in  per¬ 
mitting  the  expeditious  settlement  of  differ¬ 
ences. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Voluntary 
Arbitration  Act.  an  arbitrator  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed-  upon  the  joint  request  of  labor 
and  management — to  study  the  issues  in 
a  dispute  and  decide  the  case  in  an 
impartial  manner.  Meanwhile,  work  and 
production  continue.  There  is  no  interrup¬ 
tion  of  wages,  profits  or  production. 
Workers,  management,  stockholders  and 
the  public  all  benefit  from  the  settlement 
of  differences  without  interruption  of 
production. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Arbitration  Act,  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  since  1945  has  maintained  a  list 
of  qualified,  public-spirited  citizens  who 
have  served  as  arbitrators  under  the  Act. 
The  personnel  of  the  arbitration  list  has 
changed  from  time  to  time  due  to  resigna¬ 
tions  and  new  appointments.  Seven  new 


members  were  appointed  during  the  1948- 
1950  biennium  to  replace  members  who 
had  resigned  and  to  expand  the  list  to 
a  total  of  20  arbitrators.  All  of  these 
arbitrators  are  men  who  have  gained 
experience  in  previous  government  or  pri¬ 
vate  arbitration  work. 

A  total  of  approximately  50  cases  were 
arbitrated  successfully  by  the  arbitrators 
during  the  biennium.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  arbitrators  served  in  response 
to  the  joint,  voluntary  request  of  labor 
and  management. 

Apprenticeship  Training 

The  North  Carolina  Apprenticeship  Law 
is  designed  as  a  working  arrangement 
whereby  committees  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  working  together,  or  individual 
employers  or  companies,  may  promote  the 
training  of  young  workers  in  the  skilled 
trades  of  industry ;  provide  reasonably 
continuous  employment :  guarantee  a  liv¬ 
ing  wage :  and  provide  thorough  on-the- 
job  training  in  all  phases  of  the  several 
skilled  trades,  supplemented  by  related 
technical  training. 

Our  Biennial  Iteport  of  1946-1948  gave 
a  report  of  the  activities  anil  progress  of 
the  Division  id’  Apprenticeship  Training 
to  that  date.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
251  programs  approved  and  registered 
with  the  Apprenticeship  Council  since  that 
report,  making  a  total  of  2.465  active  pro¬ 
grams,  with  2.666  plants,  companies  or 
individuals  participating  in  these  programs 
on  June  30.  1950.  There  were  3.393  appren¬ 
tices  actively  in  training  under  the  pro¬ 
grams  on  June  30.  1950. 

Completions 

A  total  of  300  apprentices  completed 
their  training  during  the  biennium  and 
were  issued  Certificates  of  Completion  by 
the  Apprenticeship  Council.  These  certi¬ 
ficates  certify  that  the  apprentice  has 
completed  his  training  and  is  a  journey¬ 
man  in  the  trade  shown  on  the  certificate. 
They  are  recognized  by  industry  through¬ 
out  the  country.  As  one  example  of  this 
national  recognition,  one  of  our  registered 
apprentices  completed  his  training  in 
North  Carolina  but  left  the  State  before 
he  received  his  certificate.  lie  made  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  position  in  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  stating  that  he  had  completed  his 
training  in  North  Carolina.  The  employer 
contacted  our  Council  through  the  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Director  of  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  who  requested  that  the  certificate  be 
issued  if  the  apprentice  had  successfully 
completed  his  training.  An  investigation 
showed  that  the  apprentice  was  eligible  to 
receive  his  Certificate  of  Completion.  It 
was  mailed  and  the  apprentice  got  the  job. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  young  men  to  enter 
apprenticeship  training  during  the  war. 
there  were  few  completions  prior  to  1949. 
The  majority  of  those  who  have  entered 
training  since  World  War  II  were  (1.1. s. 
Many  of  these  are  now  completing  their 
t  raining. 

.The  records  indicate  that  there  should 
be  at  least  671  completions  in  1950.  950 
in  1951  and  891  in  1952.  At  this  rate,  the 
results  of  the  work  of  this  Division  should 
begin  to  be  felt  in  alleviating  to  some 
extent  our  shortage  of  skilled  workers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  non-veterans 
entering  apprenticeship  training  in  the 
skilled  trades  are  increasing  monthly.  By 
1955  the  entire  registration  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  young  high  school  graduates  who 
cannot,  or  do  not  care  to,  continue  their 


education  beyond  the  high  school  level. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  Division  to  provide 
as  nearly  as  possible  that  every  boy  after 
leaving  high  school  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  a  trade  of  his  choice. 

The  further  progress  of  the  industrial 
economy  of  our  State  will,  in  large  degree, 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  skilled 
employees  available.  The  only  way  in 
which  a  constantly  growing  supply  of  skill¬ 
ed  employees  can  be  obtained  is  through 
a  systematic  apprenticeship  training  pro¬ 
gram  within  the  State.  This  is  true  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  skill¬ 
ed  workers  in  nearly  all  of  the  states  of 
the  Union.  There  is  no  considerable  re¬ 
serve  or  surplus  supply  of  craftsmen  in 
any  section  of  the  country.  North  Carolina 
miast  train  her  or  mi  supply.  If  we  are  to 
retain-  even  our  present  number  of  skilled 
workers,  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
training  at  all  times  should  equal  at  least 
20%  of  the  total  of  skilled  workers.  Since 
there  is  a  definite  shortage  of  such  work¬ 
ers,  the  20%  in  training  will  do  very  little 
toward  enlarging  the  number  of  skilled 
craftsmen  in  the  State. 

We  must  train  the  young  manhood  of 
North  Carolina  to  be  productive,  sure  of 
security,  independent  of  fear  and  want, 
and  above  all  to  be  economic  assets,  not 
social  liabilities,  to  the  State. 

employment  of  Deaf 

Operating  with  two  employees,  the 
Chief  and  his  secretary,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  for  the  Deaf  has  performed  various 
services  but  we  have  in  general  concen¬ 
trated  on  gainful  employment  and  have 
striven  to  remove  and  keep  down  all 
barriers  that  would  prevent  the  deaf  from 
becoming  self-supporting  citizens.  So  far 
we  have  been  most  successful  in  our 
undertakings. 

Where  employers  once  considered  the 
deaf  unqualified,  they  are  now  giving 
them  a  chance  more  titan  ever  before.  As 
a  result  of  their  making  good  and  sticking 
to  their  jobs,  we  have  had  a  very  low  turn¬ 
over.  With  very  good  records  of  absentee¬ 
ism.  tardiness  and  turnover,  we  can  chal¬ 
lenge  the  employing  public  that  it  has  been, 
is  now.  and  will  be,  good  business  to  hire 
the  deaf. 

During  the  past  biennium,  the  Bureau 
placed  45  men  and  women  in  profitable 
position's  at  an  average  weekly  wage  of 
$41.35.  The  total  number  registering  with 
us  was  68;  15  cancellations  were  made  on 
those  getting  married,  those  leaving  the 
State,  and  those  who  died,  and  we  now 
have  an  active  balance  of  8.  At  the  close 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Morganton 
this  year  the  active  balance  will  be  greatly 
increased  with  new  applicants.  Due  to 
unfortunate  physical  and  mental  limita¬ 
tions  of  some  applicants,  we  are  confront¬ 
ed  with  a  few  difficult  eases. 

Now  as  to  organizations  and  activities 
of  the  adult  (leaf  in  our  State,  they  have 
made  progress  in  every  way.  With  employ¬ 
ment  at  good  wages,  the  deaf  have  been 
able  to  broaden  the  avenues  of  their 
activities  in  the  organizations  mentioned 
in  our  last  report.  They  contributed  funds 
for  four  clocks  In  the  tower  of  the  main 
building  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
Morganton.  They  have  also  set  up  an 
athletic  fund  for  purchasing  equipment 
for  the  various  sports  for  the  boys  and 
girls  at  the  School.  With  this  advantage, 
the  teams  meet  those  of  normal  schools 
and  exercise  their  skill  and  strength 
against  them.  This  is  an  invaluable  chan- 
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nel  toward  a  mutual  understanding'  of  both 
groups. 

In  all  of  our  previous  reports,  mention 
was  made  concerning  the  fine  cooperation 
this  Bureau  had  received  from  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf.  We  still 
get  such  cooperation,  and  we  can  not 
overestimate  our  appreciation.  Each  year 
all  students  leaving  school  are  referred 
to  us  for  placement  or  for  further  voca¬ 
tional  training. 

That  the  results  of  this  Bureau  are 
appreciated  is  shown  by  the  increased 
number  looking  to  it  for  counsel  and 
guidance.  Modern  changes  for  improvement 
in  the  industrial  world,  and  the  fact  that 
employers  are  constantly  raising  qualifica¬ 
tions.  present  difficult  problems  for  the 
deaf.  Needless  to  repeat,  when  the  deaf 
child  becomes  the  deaf  adult,  lie  needs 
to  look  to  us  for  special  help  in  order  to 
compete  and  keep  pace  with  normal 
individuals. 

Now  that  there  is  a  large  surplus  of 
help  available  and  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  requires  that  beginners  be  paid 
seventy-live  cents  per  hour,  we  do  not 
now  know  how  these  factors  will  affect 
the  placement  of  the  deaf.  Our  program 
for  educating  the  employers  has  been 
extensive  and  the  deaf  employees  have 
established  splendid  records  in  quality  and 
quantity;  but  in  spite  of  this  it  has  been 
our  observation  that  some  employers  unin¬ 
tentionally  forget  and  overlook  our  group. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  showing 
where  the  service  of  the  Bureau  is  needed 
so  the  deaf  can  continue  to  be  counted  as 
self-supporting  citizens.  They  will  always 
need  something  more  than  recommenda¬ 
tions  or  referral  cards. 

Having  enumerated  the  functions  ami 
various  services  rendered  by  this  Bureau, 
we  find  that  financially  speaking  the  State 
has  not  only  reaped  what  it  has  sown, 
but  that  the  harvest  has  been  greater 
than  the  planting. 

Information 

The  Information  Service  consists  of  a 
single  employee  who  works  in  cooperation 
with  all  divisions  of  the  Department  in 
older  to  promote  public  understanding  of 
the  Department's  programs  and  purposes 
and  to  cover  adequately  all  important 
news  originating  in  the  Department. 

The  principal  media  through  which  the 
productions  of  the  Information  Service 
reach  the  people  are  newspapers,  radio 
stations,  magazines,  and  the  Department's 
official  monthly  bulletin.  S  or  th  Carolina 
Labor  anil  Industry. 

The  Service  issued  approximately  .'500 
news  stories  of  general  interest  to  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations  during  the  bien¬ 
nium.  About  700  additional  news  stories 
concerning  individual  plant  safety  awards 
"'ere  made  available  to  local  newspapers 
and  plant  publications  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  our  safety  insiiectors,  who  used 
form  “releases”  prepared  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Information  Service. 

1  he  Service  also  issued  111  newspaper 
feature  articles  of  from  300  to  2.500  words 
in  length ;  prepared  seven  other  feature 
articles  for  publication  in  federal  govern¬ 
ment  publications,  trade  magazines  and 
the  labor  press ;  and  assisted  in  developing 
more  than  a  score  of  Departmental  infor¬ 
mation  pamphlets,  circulars,  and  rules 
and  regulations. 


Statistics 

The  past  two  years  have  seen  greater 
accomplishments  by  the  Division  of  Statis¬ 
tics  than  any  similar  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Department.  Total  non-agricultural 
employment  estimates  have  been  developed 
and  are  presented  for  the  first  time  i 
this  report.  These  estimates  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  with 
which  the  Division  has  a  most  satisfactory 
working  arrangement. 

The  Division1  of  Statistics  (luring  the 
past  two  years  has  rendered  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  service  to  other  Divisions  of  the 
Department  in  the  systematizing  of  data 
which  they  collect. 

Information  on  the  number  of  appren¬ 
tices  in  training  is  available  in  detail 
for  the  first  time,  due  to  the  use  of  our 
IBM  machinery  for  that  purpose. 

Similarly,  much  of  the  work  formerly 
performed  by  clerks  in  recording  the 
activities  of  the  field  personnel  of  the 
Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 
is  now  performed  by  IBM  machinery.  In 
addition  to  the  saving  of  manhours  of 
work,  much  finer  detail  is  now  available 
as  a  result  of  this  method. 

Child  Labor 

Gainful  employment  of  minors  under  18 
years  of  age  in  North  Carolina  continued 
to  decrease  during  the  past  two  years. 
More  than  63,000  employment  certificates 
were  issued  to  minors  in  this  State  during 
the  peak  World  War  II  year  of  1044. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady, 
yea r-by -year  decline  in  the  number  of  cer¬ 
tificates  issued.  The  1(1,204  certificates 
issued  in  104!)  represents  the  lowest  yearly 
total  since  the  Department  of  Labor  began 
to  keep  complete  records  beginning  in  1041. 

Textile  Industry 

The  textile  industry  is  by  far  the  most 
important  industry  in  our  State,  both  from 
an  economic  standpoint  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  number  of  employees. 
Employment  by  the  industry  accounts  for 
more  than1  one-half  of  our  total  manufac¬ 
turing  employment  and  more  than  oue- 
fourth  of  our  total  non-agricultural  em¬ 
ployment.  In  July.  1949  employment  was 
down  to  11*7.000,  compared  with  a  recent 
high  of  237  (MM*  in  March.  11)48.  Enough 
te-rtilc  workers  were  temporarily  unem¬ 
ployed  to  have  staffed  completely  any  other 
inan  it  fact  army  industry  within  oar  State 
1  "'cut y  thousand  of  these  are  reemployed 
as  of  June,  11*50,  and  present  indications 
are  that  employment  in  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  will  continue  to  increase.  Such  an 
increase  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
our  economy. 

In  addition  to  our  pride  in  textiles  as 
our  major  industry,  we  can  i>oint  with 
pleasure  to  the  tremendous  .strides  made 
in  the  welfare  of  the  industry's  employees. 
Formerly  a  doormat,  the  industry  is  now 
one  of  the  better  paying  industries.  Its 
employees  arveraged  $1.12  an  hour  in 
June.  1950,  compared  with  about  40c  an 
hour  ten  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

HYDROGEN  BOMB:  An  atom  bomb 
dipped  in  Hadaeol. 


North  Carolinians  Attend 
National  Conference  on 
Labor  Legislation 

Organized  labor  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  State  government  were  represented  at 
the  17th  National  Conference  on  Labor 
Legislation,  which  was  field  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  I).  C.,  November  29  through  December 
1. 

North  Carolina  delegates,  who  were 
appointed  last  month  by  Governor  Scott, 
were  Commissioner  of  Labor  Forrest  H. 
Shuford;  C.  A.  Fink,  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Federation  of  Labor; 
and  E.  L.  Sandefur.  executive  director  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  <T<>  Political 
Action  Committee. 

The  Conference  featured  discussions  of 
needed  labor  legislation,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  problems  resulting  from 
the  Korean  war  and  the  current  military 
mobilization  program. 

HUFFS  A  WHEEZES 

Voice :  “Tommy  Jordan  will  not  be  at 
School  today”. 

Principal :  "Who  is  this  speaking”? 

Voice:  “This  is  my  father  speaking”. 

*  *  * 

A  father  came  home  from  work  and 
found  his  5-year  old  daughter  in  tears. 

“What’s  the  matter,  baby”? 

"Oh”,  sniffed  the  youngster,  "all  day 
I've  been  having  trouble  with  your  wife”. 
*  *  * 

Patient:  “Doctor,  isn’t  it  somewhat  out 
of  your  way  to  visit  me  here”? 

Doctor:  “Not  too  bad.  I  have  another 
patient  nearby,  so  1  just  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone”. 

*  *  * 

"Whatcha  doing  now,  Joe”? 

"I'm  a  psychiatrist  in  a  pottery  factory”. 

"What’s  that”? 

"1  examine  the  cracked  pots”. 

*  *  * 

Male  A' nice  (over  telephone)  :  "Say, 
Mabel,  may  I  come  over  tonight”? 

Female  Voice:  "Sure,  Bill,  come  on 
over”. 

Male  Voice:  "Why,  this  isn’t  Bill”. 

Female  Voice:  "This  isn’t  Mabel,  either. 
But  come  on  over”. 

*  #  * 

Three  slightly  deaf  men  were  motoring 

from  the  north  to  London  in  a  noisy  old 

car,  and  hearing  was  difficult.  As  they 
were  nearing  the  city,  one  asked:  “Is  this 
Wembly”? 

“No”,  replied  the  second,  “this  is 
Thursday”. 

“So  am  I”,  put  in  the  third,  "let’s  stop 
and  have  one". 

*  *  * 

Two  modern  youngsters  were  discussing 
the  subject  of  piggy  banks. 

"I  think  it’s  childish  to  save  money  that 
way”,  little  Mary  opined. 

"1  do  too”.  Anne  replied,  "and  I  believe 
also  that  it  encourages  children  to  become 
misers”. 

“And  that’s  not  the  worst  of  it”,  Mary 
exclaimed.  “It  turns  parents  into  bank 
robbers”. 

*  *  * 

FACE  THE  FACTS 

The  first  requisite  of  a  good  citizen  in 
this  republic  of  ours  is  that  he  shall  be 
able  and  willing  to  pull  his  own  weight. — 
Theodore  Roosevelt: 

*  *  * 

A  great  many  folks  think  they  are  tliiuk. 
ing  when  they  are  really  rearranging  their 
prejudices. 
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Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

October**,  1950  Compared  with  September,  1950 


Average  Average  Average 

INDUSTRY  Weekly  Net  Hourly  Net  Hrs.  Per  Net 

Earnings  Change  Earnings  Change  Week  Change 


Manufacturing 

$46.50 

+$1.77 

$1.14 

+  $ 

.04 

40.8 

—  .1 

Durable  Goods 

43.51 

+  1.30 

1.01 

+ 

.01 

42.9 

+  -0 

Nondurable  Goods 

.  47.40 

+  1.83 

1.18 

+ 

.05 

40.2 

_  o 

Nomnanufacturlng  X 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries 
Machinery  (Except  Electrical) 
Fabricated  Metal  Products 
Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  . . .. 

Millwork.  Plywood,  etc.  . 

Wooden  Containers 
Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 
IIH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring 
Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products 
Other  Durable  Goods* 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products 
Yarn  &  Thread  Mills 
Broad  Woven  Fabrics 
Knitting  Mills  .. 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 
Seamless  Hosiery 
Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments 
Food  &  Kindred  Products 
Bakery  Products 
Beverage  Industries 
Tobacco  Manufactures 

Cigarettes  . 

Stemmeries  &  Uedrying  Plants 
Paper  &  Allied  Products 
Pulp,  Paper  &  Pajierbd.  Mills 
Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries 
Chemicals  &  Allied  Products 
Other  Nondurable  Goods:;: 


N  onman  uf act  urint / 


Mining  _ _ _ _ _ 

44.14 

— 

1.00 

1.02 

+ 

.01 

43.4 

—1.5 

Non-metallic  Mining  - 

44.14 

— 

1.00 

1.02 

+ 

.01 

43.4 

—1.5 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  X 
Transportation  (Except  R.  R.)  X 
Public  Utilities 

49.65 

.41 

1.24 

no 

elig. 

40.1 

O 

-  .€> 

Trade  . 

41.04 

— 

.24 

1.01 

no 

chg. 

40.5 

—  .6 

Wholesale 

55.63 

+ 

.35 

1.26 

+ 

.02 

44.1 

—  .4 

Retail  — . 

35.97 

— 

.39 

.92 

+ 

.01 

39.3 

-  .6 

Retail  General  -Merchandise 

22.04 

— 

.18 

.GT> 

+ 

.01 

33.7 

—  .8 

Department  Stores 

— 

.10 

.71 

+ 

.03 

34.8 

—1.3 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

13.22 

— 

.38 

.48 

no 

chg. 

27.7 

.4 

Retail  Food  Stores 

38.30 

+ 

.17 

.97 

+ 

.01 

39.3 

o 

—  .O 

Grocery  Stores  . 

35.65 

+ 

.16 

.96 

+ 

.01 

37.2 

•  i 

-  .«> 

Finance.  Insurance  A  Beal  Estate 

63.62 

+ 

3.30 

No 

Hours  R 

e  ported 

Service  X 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

20.22 

_ 

.12 

.46 

.01 

44.0 

+  -2 

Personal  Services  X 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 

25.30 

_ 

.68 

.60 

no 

chg. 

42.1 

—1.2 

Government  X 
Federal  X 
State  &  Local  X 
Miscellaneous))  X 


48.63 

+ 

2.76 

1.22 

+ 

.07 

40.0 

+  .1 

44.94 

+ 

3.26 

1.12 

+ 

.07 

40.2 

+  .5 

52.18 

+ 

3.06 

1.27 

+ 

.08 

41.1 

—  .1 

46.46 

+ 

1.94 

1.23 

+ 

.04 

37.7 

+  •- 

56.30 

+ 

3.14 

1.46 

+ 

.05 

38.6 

+  L0 

38.72 

+ 

.59 

1,06 

+ 

.04 

36.6 

—  .0 

37.33 

+ 

1.25 

.95 

+ 

.02 

39.5 

+  .5 

35.25 

+ 

1.98 

.92 

+ 

.02 

38.4 

+  1.5 

38.82 

+ 

.38 

.02 

+ 

.02 

42.3 

-  .».» 

39.88 

+ 

.17 

.98 

+ 

.01 

40.8 

_  •) 

39.42 

— 

.27 

.84 

+ 

.01 

47.0 

—  .6 

40.70 

— 

2.71 

1.03 

no 

chg. 

39.3 

—3.1 

45.88 

— 

4.89 

1.30 

no 

chg. 

35.2 

—3.9 

36.91 

— 

2.31 

.NS 

no 

chg. 

41.9 

—2.6 

66.53 

+ 

.45 

1.47 

+ 

.01 

45.4 

no  dig. 

77.45 

— 

.07 

1.69 

+ 

.01 

46.0 

—  .1 

59.20 

+ 

.56 

1 .55 

+ 

.03 

38.3 

_  •> 

47.62 

— 

1.13 

1.11 

— 

.04 

41.7 

+  A’ 

44.56 

— 

.16 

1.07 

no 

elig. 

41.7 

9 

-  .»> 

..  58.88 

+ 

5.24 

1.39 

+ 

.12 

42.4 

+  -o 

51.34 

+ 

9.7 

1.19 

+ 

.03 

43.2 

—  .1 

47.18 

4" 

1.19 

1.15 

+ 

.03 

40.9 

•  ► 

—  .0 

...  39.12 

+ 

1.51 

.92 

+ 

.01 

42.6 

+1.1 

+ 

1.22 

.92 

+ 

.01 

42.6 

+  .8 

42.31 

+ 

2.80 

.93 

+ 

.02 

45.5 

+2.4 

38.77 

+ 

2.10 

.89 

no 

chg. 

43.5 

+2.1 

45.19 

+ 

.99 

1.04 

+ 

.01 

43.4 

+  -4 

45.19 

+ 

.97 

1.04 

+ 

.01 

43.3 

+  -4 

41.89 

+ 

1.29 

.99 

+ 

.02 

42.3 

+  -4 

55.65 

+ 

.01 

1.26 

+ 

.01 

44.1 

*  Less  than  0.1% 

••  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
Industries. 

§  Includes  contract  construction :  agricultural  services ;  forestry  and  fishing. 

X  Data  not  available. 


Industries  Report  Wage  Gains 
In  October 

Pockets  of  Tar  Heel  wage  earners 
jingled  with  a  little  extra  spending  money 
last  month  as  pay  boosts  became  effective 
in  nearly  all  major  industries. 

Hourly  wage  gains  were  chalked  up 
by  every  North  Carolina  manufacturing 
industry  except  tobacco  and  chemicals. 

In  the  non-manufacturing  held,  wage 
hikes  were  reported  by  all  industries  ex¬ 
cept  public  utilities,  variety  stores  and 
service  industries. 

Seasonal  employment  decreases  in  food, 
tobacco,  construction  and  service  industries 
caused  the  State’s  total  nonagricultural 
employment  figure  to  drop  1,500  from 
September  to  October,  but  employment 
remained  at  a  high  level,  totaling  906,000 
in  all  non-farm  activities. 

Biggest  October  wage  increase  went  to 
workers  in  the  small  “primary  metals” 
industry,  which  employs  some  2,600  wage 
earners.  A  pay  bike  of  12  cents  an  hour 
raised  their  hourly  earnings  to  an  average 
of  $1.39  and  jumped  their  weekly  pay- 
checks  $5.24  to  an  average  of  $58.S8. 

Employment  in  the  busy  textile  industry 
soared  to  234,700  workers  as  1,200  addi¬ 
tional  employees  were  hired.  Textile  work¬ 
ers  also  gained  the  month’s  second  largest 
wage  increase  of  seven  cents  an  hour, 
which  raised  their  hourly  pay  to  $1.22 
and  made  their  weekly  paychecks  $2.76 
bigger,  averaging  $48.63. 

Both  employment  and  wage  boosts  were 
reported  by  all  major  divisions  of  the 
textile  industry,  including  yarn  and  thread 
mills,  broadwoven  fabrics,  full-fashioned 
hosiery  and  seamless  hosiery.  Hourly  wage 
gains  averaged  eight  cents  in  broadwoven 
fabrics,  seven  cents  in  yarn  and  thread, 
live  cents  in  full-fashioned  hosiery  aud 
four  cents  in  seamless  hosiery.  The  textile 
workweek  increased  fractionally  to  an 
average  of  exactly  40  hours. 

Other  industries  reporting  hourly  wage 
gains  were :  machinery,  up  three  cents ; 
fabricated  metals,  up  three  cents ;  lumber 
aird  timber,  up  one  cent ;  furniture,  up  one 
cent ;  stone,  clay  and  glass,  up  two  cents ; 
transportation  equipment,  electrical 
machinery  and  instruments,  up  one  cent ; 
apparel,  up  two  cents ;  food  products,  up 
two  cents ;  pulp  and  paper,  up  one  cent ; 
printing  and  publishing,  up  three  cents ; 
mining,  up  oire  cent ;  wholesale  trade,  up 
two  cents ;  and  retail  trade,  up  one  cent. 

Wages  in  all  manufacturing  were  up 
an  average  of  four  cents  to  $1.14.  The 
average  Tar  Heel  factory  worker  put  in 
40.8  hours  a  week  during  October  and 
earned  $46.50  for  his  labor.  This  was  $1.77 
above  bis  previous  month’s  earnings. 

Stemmeries  aud  redrying  plants  laid  off 

2.200  seasonal  workers  during  the  month 
following  the  September  peak  of  tobacco 
processing  activity.  Cigarette  factory  em¬ 
ployment  dropped  200  to  a  total  of  12.300 
workers  in  mid-October. 

Other  marked  employment  decreases 
were  reported  by  transportation  industries, 
down  900;  contract  construction,  down 
500;  food  products,  down  300;  and  service 
industries,  down  2.500.  Employment  in  the 
construction  industry  totaled  48,600  in 
mid-October. 

Analysis  of  the  total  nonagricultural 
employment  figure  for  October  shows  that 

432.200  Tar  Heel  wage  earners  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  factories  and  474,400  others 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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OCTOBER  BUILDING  TOTALS  $13,622,289 


Building  permits  for  $13,622,289  worth 
of  construction  were  issued  by  73  Nortli 
Carolina  cities  and  towns  during  October, 

The  October  figure  was  down  only 
slightly  from  tiie  $13,656,540  in  permits 
reported  during  September. 

The  number  of  housing  permits  issued 
during  the  month  was  down  slightly  from 
t  lie  total  of  824  reported  in  September. 
Permits  for  783  new  houses  and  apart¬ 
ments  accounted  for  $5,296,881  of  the 
October  building  total.  They  included  627 
one-family  dwellings,  23  duplexes  and  five 
apartment  buildings.  Average  estimated 
construction  cost  of  the  627  single-family 
houses  authorized  in  October  was  $7,610, 

The  month’s  nonresidential  building  per¬ 
mits  amounted  to  $6,895,025.  They  includ¬ 
ed  62  stores,  16  workshops  and  factoi’y 
buildings.  11  office  buildings,  seven  com¬ 
mercial  garages,  80  private  garages,  11 
service  stations,  six  churches,  four  insti¬ 
tutional  buildings,  one  public  utility  build¬ 
ing.  nine  school  buildings  (average  esti¬ 
mated  cost,  $405,000),  and  four  amuse¬ 
ment  places. 


Six  of  the  cities  accounted  for  $9,022,658 
or  nearly  two-thirds — of  the  October  per¬ 
mit  valuations.  These  were  Charlotte 
$2,107,622,  Raleigh  $1  S35.685,  Durham 
$1.803  613,  Winston-Salem  $1,299,313. 
Salisbury  $1,120,100,  and  Greensboro 
$856,325. 

Permits  for  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs  amounted  to  $1,430,383. 

The  October  permits  bring  the  State’s 
reported  total  Of  authorized  building  con¬ 
struction  for  the  first  10  months  of  this 
year  to  approximately  $147,000,000. 


Industries  Report  Wage  Gains 
In  October 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
work  in  the  various  nonmanufacturing 
activities.  In  percentages,  the  proportions 
are:  factory  employment,  47.7  i>cr  cent  of 
total ;  nonmanufacturing  activities  (except 
agriculture),  52.3  per  cent  of  total. 

Employment  in  October  was  47,000 
higher  than  in  the  same  month  last  year — 
a  gain  of  5.2  per  cent. 


factory  workers  last  month  were  ten 
cents  higher  than  in  October  1949.  Their 
average  weekly  earnings  were  $4.58 
higher. 

Highest  weekly  earnings  were  received 
by  workers  in  pulp,  paper  and  paperboard 
mills,  who  averaged  $77.45.  The  lowest 
weekly  wage  was  paid  in  stemmeries  and 
redrying  plants,  where  workers  averaged 
$36.91.  A  majority  of  these  seasonal  tobac¬ 
co  workers  are  paid  the  federal  minimum 
wage  of  75  cents  an  hour. 


Type  of  October  Building 
Construction  in  28 
Reporting  Cities 

BUILDING  FOB  WHICH 
PERMITS  W  ERE  ISSUED 


TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  Ko.  Cost 
Now  Family  Dwelling  ETnit  Structures: 


•One-family  houses,  detached  469 

One-family  houses,  sem.detached 

$3,713,8  7  2 

and  row  _ 

35 

279,100 

Two- family  building  _  .  . 

19 

105,150 

Three-and  four-family  buildings 
Apartment  buildings  without 

2 

18,000 

elevators  _ _ _ 

O 

104,500 

Tourist  cabins  _  _ 

Other  nonhousekeeping  residential 

2 

195,000 

structures  . .  . 

i 

8.000 

TOTAL  _ 531 

New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

$4,423,622 

Amusement  and  recreation  places 

4 

•tu  'O,  4  lu 

Churches  . . . 

4 

400,902 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plains,  laundries, 

and  other  workshops  . 

15 

207,850 

Garages,  commercial  _ 

5 

66,600 

Garages,  private  _ _ 

69 

27,455 

Gasoline  and  service  stations 

9 

165,800 

institutional  buildings  _ 

4 

807,056 

i  iffice  buildings,  including  banks 

s 

44,725 

Educational  buildings  _ _ 

3 

3,641,563 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’  tempo¬ 
rary  offices,  stables,  bai  ns,  etc.  T  1,920 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs.  43  535,645 

All  other  nonresidential  -  16  146,040 


TOTAL  . 193  $6,670,969 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  496  369,732 

To  nonhousekeeping  residential 

buildings  _  -  _  1  150 

To  nonresidential  buildings  135  858,200 


TOTAL  . _  _  _  -  632  $1,228,082 


Average  hourly  earnings  of  the  432,200 


SUMMARY  OK  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  28  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

October  1940  and  October  1950 


Number  ol  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Oct.  1949 

Oct.  1950 

Percent. 

Change 

Oct.  1949  Oct.  1950 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,584 

1.356 

—  14.4 

$12,148,613  $12,222,673 

4-  0.6 

Residential  buildings  _ _ _ 

611 

531 

-  13.1 

6,544,272  4,423,622 

—  32.4 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs.  : 

438 

535 

193 

632 

—  55.9 

+  18.1  | 

3,255,630  6.570,969 

2,282,011  1,228,082 

+  101.8 
—  46.2 

SUMMARY  OK  BUILDING 

KONST R 

UCTION 

WORK 

IN  1*8  IDENTICAL 

CITIES 

September  1950  aiul  October 

1 950 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Sept.  1950 

Oct.1950 

Percent 

Change 

Sept.  1950  Oct.  1950 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ _ _ 

1.350 

1,356 

+  0.4  | 

$12,091,486  $12,222,673 

+  1.1 

Residential  buildings _ 

628 

531 

—  15.4 

4.911.845  4.423,622 

—  9.9 

Non-residential  buildings  — . — 

Additions,  alterations  iand  repairs..) 

175 

547 

193 

632 

+  10.3  | 
+  15.5  | 

6,202,431  6,570,969 

977,210  1,228,082 

+  5.9 

-f-  25.7 

SUMMARY  OF  OC  TOBER,  1950  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  28  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OK  NORTH  CAROLINA 

—  Total  of  October,  1949  Included  for  Comparison  — 


->E»  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 


C  I  T  V 

N  o.  of 

Estimated  Cost 

|No.  oi  Family  Units 

Code  N  a  in  c 

Bldgs. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Month  |  Year  Ago 

Cur.Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities!  1356 

$6,544,272 

$4,423,622 

|  1137 

619 

102  Albemarle 

11 

6  6,70  0 

38,000 

9 

11 

I  03  Asheville 

52 

9  6  o ,  4  •)  8 

157,430 

188 

15 

1 08  Burlington 

50 

147,600 

78,800' 

27 

14 

1 1 3  Charlotte 

224 

2,463,549 

1,116,4-40 

389 

154 

1  1 7  Concord 

15 

59,500 

57,800 

1  1 

9 

1  20  Durham 

104 

491,950 

185,700 

73 

27 

l  23  Elizabeth  City 

18 

35,800 

43,0:00 

6 

8 

1 2.>  Fayetteville 

45 

131,500 

59,000 

37 

14 

1  28  Gastonia 

24 

41,900 

61,000 

9 

13 

1 30  Goldsboro 

25 

68,200 

79,000 

11 

13 

133  Greensboro 

90 

440,300 

345,350 

91 

57 

1  34  Greenville 

135  Hendersop 

13 

64,000 

68,500 

10 

12 

141  Hickory 

33 

79,165 

141,350 

17 

17 

1  12  High  Point 

62 

1  1  4,500 

144,900 

20 

19 

I  D>  Kinston 

27 

146,10ft 

236.600 

22 

23 

l->0  Lexington 

19 

12,500 

32,100 

4 

7 

162  New  Bern 

18 

16,700 

16.735 

4 

4 

169  Raleigh 

63 

343,575 

100,175 

56 

ii 

1 1 1  Reidsville 

15 

49,950 

58,450 

13 

14 

1  i  5  Rocky  Mount 

42 

110,700 

69,125 

15 

177  Salisbury 

38 

62,000 

103,317 

10 

16 

180  Shelby 

37 

84.100 

69,700 

17 

20 

187  Statesville 

20 

48,200 

134,950 

1 1 

13 

190  Thomasville 

11 

11,200 

14,100 

4 

196  Wilmington 

148 

88,300 

169,700 

12 

L4 

197  Wiison 

'  28 

S8.350 

175,900 

20 

19 

198  Winston-Salem 

124 

381.175 

666.500 

51 

75 

X— No  Report  Received. 


.u w  Minit esiiientta IBIdg. | Addi’ns, Alte ra’ns Repair  1  All  Construction 


Estimate 

d  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo.  |Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

|Vear  Ago  CurrentMo. 

$3,255,630 

$6,570,969  | 

$2,282,011 

$1,228,082 

I  $12,148,613 

$12,222,673 

40,000 

100,600  i 

25,700 

8,600 

132,400 

147,200 

6,806 

21,250'  ) 

18,850 

34,490 

989,114 

213,170 

1,077,899 

7,31.t>  j 

12,905 

65,100 

1,238,404 

151,215 

293,801 

718,144  | 

278,814 

273,038 

1  3,036,167 

2,107,622 

34,000 

166,1  IS  1 

1,400 

93,500 

228,318 

1,243,576 

1,299,350 

2  12,55  1 

>5  J  8 ,  o  6  3 

1  1,978,OSO 

1,803,613 

3,200 

650  | 

1  4,880 

3,550 

53,880 

47,200 

7,950 

16,350  ( 

76,388 

15,142  | 

215,837 

90,492 

25,000 

33,200 

260,800 

4,600  i 

327,700 

98,800 

1,100  , 

15,825 

4,800  ; 

84,025 

84,900 

SO,  9  00 

463,005  i 

25,903 

47,970 

553,103 

856,325 

61,000  | 

64,000 

129,500 

1  0,000 

134,325  1 

10,250 

109,430 

99,415 

385,105 

15,785 

82,931 

921.587 

14,595 

1,051,872 

242,426 

36,000 

700 

2,600 

2,300 

184,700 

239,600 

240 

17,2011 

78,225 

10,950  1 

90,965 

60,250 

15,000 

645 

9,225 

14,805 

70,925 

32.185 

139,155 

1,665,470  i 

11,400 

70.040  | 

194,130 

1 , 83  5,68  5 

80,600 

20,000 

800 

2,175  | 

131,350 

80,625 

1  7,500 

21,000 

93,495 

27,600  ; 

221,695 

117,725 

270 

1,002,338 

30.222 

14.443 

92,492 

1,120,100 

to 

66,500  | 

1,800 

3,500  1 

85,940 

139,700 

18,500 

28,200 

7,000  | 

66,700 

170,150 

18.200 

10,000 

3,500 

5,200 

32,900 

29,300 

1,9  00 

11,460 

28,799 

52,144 

118,999 

233,304 

3,960 

49,345 

45,300 
576. SIS 

2,200 
115. 2S9 

*57,650 

55.995 

94,510 
545. S09 

278,850 

1.299,313 
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SAFETY  DRIVE  IN  PLYWOOD — Unguarded  machines  such  as  die  lathe  shown 
above,  p'ns  many  oilier  mechanical  and  human  factors,  give  North  Carolina’s  plywood 
and  veneer  industry  a  high  accident  frequency  rate.  The  industry  is  cooperating  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  this  year  in  a  carefully  planned  program  of  accident  preven¬ 
tion.  The  program  was  planned  in  cooperation  with  the  23  industrial  safety  engineers 
who  constitute  the  Department’s  Manpower  Conservation  Advisory  Board. 


Safety  Awards  Program 

Tlie  Department  of  Labor  will  continue 
this  year  the  program  of  safety  awards 
for  establishments  reporting  outstanding 
work  in  accident  prevention. 

As  in  past  years,  the  Certificate  of 
Safety  Achievement  will  be  awarded  to 
establishments  which  (1)  reduced  their 
accident  frequency  rates  as  much  as  40 
per  cent  last  year,  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  (2)  operated  last  year 
with  an  accident  frequency  rate  75  per 
cent  below  the  average  for  their  industry, 
or  (3)  had  a  perfect  record  of  no  lost¬ 
time  accidents  last  year. 

Applications  for  awards  covering  the 
1950  calendar  year  must  be  received  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  not  later  than 
March  15.  1951,  according  to  Department 
Safety  Director  William  C.  Creel.  Estab¬ 
lishments  which  have  qualified  for  an 
award  on  the  basis  of  their  1950  accident 
record  are  urged  to  send  in  their  appli¬ 
cations  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to 
expedite  the  printing  and  lettering  of  the 
Certificates. 

Last  year’s  response  to  the  awards  pro¬ 
gram  was  very  good,  says  Safety  Director 
Creel.  A  total  of  596  establishments  were 
awarded  the  Certificate  of  Safety  Achieve¬ 
ment  in  recognition  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  prevention  of  accidents. 


Deaf  Make  Good 
In  Printing  Trades 

Deafness  is  not  a  job  handicap  to  24- 
year  old  Carl  William  Bunch  of  Durham 
(shown  in  picture  at  right),  who  is  a 
conqietent  linotype  operator  employed  by 
the  Orange  Print  Shop  at  Chapel  Hill. 

A  graduate  of  the  North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Morganton.  Bunch  has 
worked  at  the  Orange  Print  Shop  for  the 
last,  two  and  a  half  years.  He  is  one 
among  a  total  of  78  deaf  linotype  operators 
who  have  been  assisted  in  finding  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  last  17  years  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf — a  division 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor. 

Bureau  Chief  .T.  M.  Vestal  reports  that 
a  total  of  187  deaf  people  are  working 
in  printing  trades  in  North  Carolina  at 
the  present  time  after  having  received 
assistance  and  job  counseling  from  the 
Bureau. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,184  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
November  by  the  safety  and  health  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections.  The  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  provisions  of  the  North 
.Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations.  A  total  of  41,401  work¬ 
ers  were  employed  by  the  firms  inspected. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  Novem¬ 


ber  were  as  follows : 

Complaint  Investigations  ...  11 

Reinspections _  45 

Conferences  _  769 

Accidents  Investigated  _  12 

Violations  Noted  _  _  1,066 

Compliances  Secured  _  837 


Six  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the 
General  Statutes,  including  the  Maximum 
Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law,  were 
investigated  by  the  inspectors  during  No¬ 
vember.  Violations  of  the  laws  were  found 
in  live  of  these  cases.  Recommendations 
were  made  by  the  inspectors  to  correct 
them  and  immediate  compliance  was 
promised.  No  violations  were  found  in 
the  sixth  complaint  case. 

Two  additional  complaints  alleging  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  were  investigated.  No 
violations  were  found  in  either  of  these 
cases. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  55  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  during  November. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows: 

Provision  Establishment  s 

of  Law  in  Violation 


Minimum  Wage  _ 

....  27 

Overtime 

_  26 

Child  Labor 

1 

Records  _ 

_  38 

Thirteen  of  the  establishments  were  iir 
full  compliance  with  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  Six  others  had  only  record-keeping 
violations. 

A  total  of  $9,067.65  in  hack  wages  was 
paid  to  126  workers  by  .33  establishments 
during  November  following  disclosure  of 
wage  and  hour  violations. 


(In  Thousands  of  Employees ) 


Nonagricultural  Employment* . . . . 

.  907.2 

906.1 

865.2 

+  1.1 

+  0.1 

+  4.9 

Manufacturing  _ _ _  . 

...428.5 

432.3 

399.7 

—  3.8 

-  0.9 

+  7.2 

Durable  Goods  . . 

.102.3 

101.4 

88.6 

+  0.9 

+  0.9 

+  15.5 

Nondurable  Goods  .  _ _ 

-326.2 

330.9 

311.1 

-  4.7 

—  1.4 

+  4.9 

Nonmauufacturing  _ _ _  .. 

..  478.7 

473.8 

465.5 

+  4.9 

+  1.0 

+  2.8 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries . . . 

.  2.6 

2.7 

1.6 

0.1 

—  3.7 

+62.5 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) . . 

...  6.0 

5.9 

4.8 

+  9.1 

+  1.7 

+25.0 

Fabricated  Metal  Products... _ _ 

...  2.8 

2.7 

2.4 

+  0.1 

+  6.7 

+  16.7 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products _ 

...  43.7 

43.2 

38. (> 

+  0.5 

+  1.2 

+  13.2 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ 

...  32.3 

32.0 

28.5 

+  0.3 

+  0.9 

+13.3 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.. 

—  5.4 

5.3 

4.7 

+  0.1 

+  1.9 

+14.9 

Wooden  Containers _ _ _ 

.  3.3 

3.2 

2.6 

+  0.1 

+  3.1 

+26.9 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods _ 

...  32.7 

32.5 

29.4 

+  0.2 

+  0.6 

+  11.2 

HH  Furn..  Matt.  &  Bedspring  _ 

...  30.6 

30.4 

27.6 

+  0.2 

+  0.7 

+  10.9 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

...  7.2 

7.1 

6.0 

+  0.1 

+  1.4 

+20.0 

Other  Durable  Goods!  _ _ _ 

7.3 

7.3 

5.8 

+25.9 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ 

... 235.7 

234.8 

222.6 

+  0.9 

+  9.4 

+  5.9 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics 

...  61.9 
..  101.4 

61.3 

101.4 

58.0 

94.0 

-f  0.6 

+  1.0 

+  6.7 
+  7.9 
+  14 

Knitting  Mills _ _ _ 

57.5 

56.!) 

+  0.2 

+  0.3 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery _ 

...  23.3 

23.1 

22.8 

4-  0.2 

+  0.9 

+  2.2 

Seamless  Hosiery 

27.4 

27.3 

27.2 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

+  0.7 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod _ 

...  13.7 

13.!) 

12.9 

—  0.2 

-  1.4 

+  6.2 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  .  _ 

...  7.1 

7.2 

7.1 

—  0.1 

-  1.4 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ 

Bakerv  Products  ...  ... _ _ 

...  18.S 
...  5. 1 

19.0 

5.1 

18.6 

4.!) 

—  0.2 

-  1.1 

+  1.1 
+  4.1 

Beverage  Industries  _  _ 

3.9 

4.0 

3.!) 

—  0.1 

—  2.5 

Tobacco  Manufactures _  _ 

...  30.3 

35.4 

29.3 

-  5.1 

—14.4 

+  3.4 

Cigarettes  _  _ 

...  12.7 

12.3 

13.0 

+  0.4 

+  3.3 

—  2.3 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants _ 

._  14.9 

20.3 

13.4 

—  5.4 

—26.6 

+  11.2 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ _ ..... 

...  8.3 

8.3 

7.!) 

+  5.1 

Pulp.  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills _ 

...  5.9 

5.9 

5.8 

+  1.7 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries 

.  6.3 

6.3 

6.1 

+  3.3 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products _ 

...  9.4 

9.4 

10.5 

—10.5 

Other  Nondurable  Goods! 

3.7 

3.8 

3.2 

-  0.1 

-  2.6 

+  15.6 

Non  manufad  uri  ng 

Mining  _ 

...  3.4 

3.6 

3.0 

—  0.2 

-  5.(» 

+  13.3 

Noil-metallic  Mining _ _ 

2.8 

3.0 

2.7 

-  0.2 

-  6.7 

+  3.7 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  .... 

..  52.2 

51. S 

51.6 

+  0.4 

+  0.8 

+  1.2 

Transportation  (Except  It.  R. ). 

...  20.0 

19.7 

19.6 

+  0.3 

+  1.5 

+  2.0 

Public  Utilities 

16.4 

16.4 

15.8 

+  3.8 

Trade  .  .... 

.  168.1 

163.9 

165.!) 

+  4-2 

+  2.6 

+  1.3 

Wholesale  _  _ _ _ 

39.3 

39.0 

38.7 

+  0.3 

+  0.8 

+  1.6 

Retail 

128.9 

124.!) 

127.2 

+  4.0 

+  3.2 

+  1.3 

Retail  General  Merchandise 

38.1 

36.0 

37.1 

+  2.1 

+  5.8 

+  2.7 

Department  Stores 

19.4 

18.8 

19.6 

+  0.6 

+  3.2 

—  1.0 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores _ 

13.0 

11.6 

11.7 

+  1-4 

+  12.1 

+  11.1 

Retail  Food  Stores  .................. ... 

19.4 

18.!) 

19.5 

+  0.5 

+  2.6 

-  0.5 

Grocery  Stores  .  ............. 

...  13.6 

13.2 

13.7 

+  0.4 

+  3.0 

-  0.7 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

...  19.5 

19.5 

19.6 

—  0.5 

Service  ..... 

81.2 

81.3 

81.4 

-  0.1 

—  0.1 

—  0.2 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

6.7 

6.4 

6.4 

+  0.3 

+  4.7 

+  4.7 

Personal  Services  ... 

...  23.8 

23.8 

24.2 

—  1.7 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 

19.4 

19.4 

19.7 

—  1.5 

Government 

105.2 

105.1 

102.4 

+  0.1 

+  9.1 

+  2.7 

Contract  Construction 

49.1 

48.6 

41.6 

+  0.5 

+  0.1 

+18.0 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

**  Preliminary 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery:  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 
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Earnings  and  Hours 

in  North  Carolina  Industries 

i  mil  rvmi/i7  x  m  v  ioiuii  u/r  u?  a ri iioiiLij 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

November**,  1950  Compared  with  October,  1950 

Average 

INDUSTRY  Weekly 

Average 
Net  Hourly 

Net 

Average 
llrs.  Per 

Net 

Earnings 

Change  Earnings 

Change 

Week 

Change 

Manufacturing  . . . . . 

$46.  S8 

+  .40 

1.16 

+  .02 

40.6 

_  9 

Durable  Goods. _ _ 

43.63 

+  .18 

1.02 

+  .01 

42.8 

1TO  chg. 

Nondurable  Goods  .. . 

47.88 

+  -48 

1.20 

+  .02 

39.9 

_  9 

Nonmanufacturing  X 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries _ 

59.12 

+  -34 

1.40 

+  .01 

42.3 

—  .1 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) _ 

51.28 

—  .17 

1.19 

no  elig. 

43.1 

_  9 

Fabricated  Metal  Products _ 

47.S9 

—  .60 

1.16 

no  chg. 

41.4 

—  .4 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products _ 

39.43 

+  .50 

.92 

no  chg. 

42.7 

+  .2 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ 

39.45 

-f-  .03 

.92 

+  .01 

42.9 

+  -4 

Millwork.  Plywood,  etc _ 

42.36 

—  .H 

.'.14 

+  .01 

45.0 

—  .5 

Wooden  Containers _ _ _ 

37.83 

—  .93 

.90 

+  .01 

42.0 

—1.5 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products... 

44.93 

—  .23 

1.06 

+  .02 

42.8 

—  .5 

I1H  Furn..  Matt.  &  Bedspring _ 

44.91 

—  .28 

1.05 

no  chg. 

42.7 

—  .5 

Stone,  Clav  &  Glass  Products _ 

42.48 

+  .71 

.99 

no  chg. 

42.8 

+  -5 

Other  Durable  Goodst. _ _ 

56.18 

+  -53 

1.27 

+  .01 

44.2 

+  -1 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ 

48.97 

+  .36 

1.22 

no  chg. 

40.0 

no  chg. 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills . . . . 

45.51 

+  .53 

1.13 

+  .01 

40.5 

+  -3 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics _ _ _ _ _ 

52.30 

+  .18 

1.28 

+  .01 

41.0 

—  .1 

Knitting  Mills _ _ _ 

.  47.04 

+  .60 

1.25 

+  .02 

37.6 

no  chg. 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery. _ _ 

57.09 

+  .80 

1.49 

+  .03 

38.3 

_  9 

Seamless  Hosiery _ _ _ 

38.7S 

+  .04 

1.06 

no  chg. 

36.5 

—  ,i 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod _ 

35.29 

—1.97 

.96 

+  .01 

37.0 

—2.4 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments _ 

32.72 

—2.53 

.93 

+  .01 

35.3 

—3.1 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ 

39.70 

+  .95 

.94 

+  .02 

42.5 

+  .3 

Bakery  Products _ 

41.27 

+  1.39 

1.00 

+  .02 

41.4 

+  -6 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

39.34 

+  .03 

.85 

+  .01 

46.2 

—  .6 

Tobacco  Manufactures _ 

41.61 

+  .91 

1.13 

+  .10 

37.0 

—2.3 

Cigarettes  _  _ 

50.52 

+4.64 

1.34 

+  .04 

37.6 

+2.4 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants... 

33.3S 

—3.53 

.92 

+  .04 

36.4 

—5.5 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ _ 

67.09 

+  .56 

1.49 

+  .02 

45.0 

—  .4 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills _ 

77.84 

+  .39 

1.71 

+  .02 

46.2 

+  -2 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries _ 

60.11 

+  .91 

1.56 

+  .02 

38.4 

+  .1 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products _ 

48.12 

+  -44 

1.20 

+  .02 

40.2 

O 

-  .»> 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsj: _ 

44.74 

—1.19 

1.05 

no  chg. 

42.6 

—1.1 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _ _ _ _ _ 

49.05 

+  4.28 

1.04 

+  .01 

47.1 

+3.7 

Non-metallic  Mining _ 

49.05 

+4.28 

1.04 

+  .01 

47.1 

+3.7 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  X 

Transportation  (Except  R.  R.)  X 

Public  Utilities  . . . . . 

49.51 

+  .01 

1.24 

no  chg. 

40.(1 

+  A 

Trade  _ 

40.S7 

—  .62 

1.01 

—  .01 

40.5 

—  .1 

Wholesale  _ 

55.53 

-  .36 

1.25 

—  .02 

44.3 

+  -3 

Retail  -  -  - 

35.96 

—  .54 

.92 

-  .01 

39.2 

9 

Retail  General  Merchandise _ 

21.24 

—  .74 

.64 

-  .01 

33.2 

—  .4 

Department  Stores - - - 

24.42 

—  .98 

7.1 

—  .02 

34.3 

—  .7 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores.. 

13.21 

—  .01 

,4S 

no  chg. 

27.5 

_  9 

Retail  Food  Stores _ 

3S.S7 

+  .57 

.99 

+  .02 

39.3 

no  chg. 

Grocery  Stores  _ 

.  35.8S 

+  .23 

.96 

no  chg. 

37.5 

+  -3 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate. 

.  58.59 

—4.92 

No 

flours  Reported 

Service  X 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses _ 

20.43 

-  .17 

.46 

no  chg. 

44.5 

+  -1 

Personal  Services  X 

Laundries  &  Drv  Cleaners _ 

25.99 

+  .29 

.01 

+  -01 

42.6 

no  chg. 

Government  X 

Federal  X 

State  &  Local  X 

Miscellaneous^  X 

*  Less  than  0.1% 

**  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation;  electrical  machinery;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

§  Includes  contract  construction;  agricultural  services;  forestry  and  fishing. 

X  Data  not  available. 


CORRECTION!  ! 

Through  errors  in  hoth  printing  and 
proofreading,  the  table  on  “Nonagricul- 
tural  Employment  in  North  Carolina” 
published  on  page  2  in  the  December, 
1950  issue  of  NORTH  CAROLINA  LA¬ 
BOR  AND  INDUSTRY  carried  the  sub¬ 
head:  “September,  1050  Compared  with 
August,  1950”. 

The  sub-head  should  have  read:  “Oc¬ 
tober,  1050  Compared  with  September, 
1950”.  Likewise,  each  of  the  small-type 
sub-heads  over  the  six  columns  of  figures 
in  the  table  should  have  read  one  month 
later  than  they  actually  read  as  publish¬ 
ed. 

The  Department  of  Labor  sincerely 
regrets  any  inconvenience  or  confusion 
of  facts  and  figures  which  these  errors 
may  have  caused  our  subscribers.  We 
will  do  our  utmost  to  avoid  such  errors 
in  the  futus  e. 


Employment  In  State  Rises 
1,100  In  November 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  increased  1,100  during  the  month 
of  November,  climbing  to  a  total  of  907,200. 

Seasonal  employment  gains  in  trade  and 
other  nonmanufacturing  activities  canceled 
out  seasonal  factory  employment  losses 
in  tobacco,  apparel  and  food  products 
industries  during  November. 

All  industries  except  trade  reported 
November  hourly  earnings  as  high,  or 
higher,  than  wages  paid  in  October.  Fac¬ 
tory  workers’  earnings,  which  averaged 
$1.18  an  hour  and  $46.88  a  week,  were  up 
slightly  from  the  October  level. 

Textile  mill  employment  jumped  900 
during  the  month  with  increases  of  600  in 
yarn  and  thread  mills.  200  in  full-fashioned 
hosiery  and  100  in  seamless  hosiery.  Hour¬ 
ly  earnings  increased  from  one  to  three 
cents  in  most  textile  lines,  bringing  the 
industry’s  average  to  $1.22.  The  textile 
workweek  held  tirm  at  40  hours  and 
weekly  earnings  of  textile  workers  aver¬ 
aged  $48.97. 

Cigarette  factories,  which  hired  400 
additional  workers  during  November,  re¬ 
ported  an  average  wage  increase  of  four 
cents  an  hour.  This  brought  the  hourly 
wages  of  the  State’s  12,700  cigarette 
workers  to  $1.34.  Their  weekly  earnings, 
averaging  $50.52,  were  $4.64  higher  than 
in  October,  due  partly  to  the  hourly  rate 
increase  and  partly  to  the  November  work¬ 
week  which  was  nearly  two  and  a  half 
hours  longer  than  the  October  workweek. 

Other  manufacturing  industries  which 
reported  hourly  wage  gains  in  November 
were :  furniture  and  finished  lumber  pro¬ 
ducts,  food  products,  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
printing  and  publishing,  and  chemical 
products — all  up  two  cents  an  hour  above 
October;  and  primary  metals,  apparel, 
sawmills,  wooden  container  plants,  and 
millwork  and  plywood  plants — up  one  cent 
an  hour. 

A  total  of  5,400  tobacco  stemmery  and 
redrying  plant  seasonal  workers  were  laid 
off  during  November  as  processing  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  1950  tobacco  crop  tapered  off. 

Employment  dropped  about  200  in  North 
Carolina’s  iron-metallic  mines  during  the 
month.  However,  the  miners  put  in  a 
workweek  of  47  hours  and  their  earnings 
increased  $4.28  a  week  to  an  average  of 
$49.05. 

Rooming  pre-Christmas  merchandising 
caused  a  seasonal  employment  rise  of 
4.000  in  retail  trade  and  an  increase  of 
300  in  wholesale  trade.  Weekly  earnings 
of  workers  in  retail  trade  ranged  from 
a  liiirli  of  $38.87  in  food  stores  to  a  low  of 
$13.21  in  “limited  price”  variety  stores. 
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NOVEMBER  BUILDING  PERMITS 

TOTAL  $12,619,948  IN  STATE 


Permits  For  Housing  Increase 
38  Per  Cent 

Building  permits  for  construction  jobs 
valued  at  .$12,619,948  were  issued  in  77 
North  Carolina  cities  and  towns  during 
November. 

The  November  figure  was  about  $1 
million  below  the  value  of  permits  issued 
in  October. 

Residential  building  accounted  for 
$6,431,340,  or  slightly  more  than  half,  of 
the  month’s  authorized  construction.  The 
number  of  permits  for  dwellings  was  38 
per  cent  higher  than  in  October,  with  1,078 
new  houses  and  apartments  authorized  in 
November  compared  with  only  783  the 
previous  month. 

The  month’s  residential  building  permits 
included  542  single-family  dwellings.  59 
duplexes  and  98  larger  apartment  build¬ 
ings,  all  providing  a  total  of  1,078  family 
dwellings.  Average  estimated  construction 
cost  of  single-family  dwellings  authorized 


during  November  was  $7,202 — a  decrease 
of  five  per  cent  from  the  October  average 
of  $7,610. 

A  permit  was  issued  in  Charlotte  for 
.construction  of  a  $538,000  hotel. 

The  month’s  nonresidential  building  per¬ 
mits  amounted  to  $5,061,700.  They  includ¬ 
ed  50  stores,  15  workshops  and  factory 
buildings,  four  office  buildings,  nine  com¬ 
mercial  garages,  50  private  garages,  six 
service  stations,  15  churches,  five  institu¬ 
tional  buildings,  a  public  utility  building, 
six  school  buildings,  one  public  building 
and  two  amusement  and  recreation  places. 

Three  cities  accounted  for  more  than 
half  of  the  total  reported  by  the  77  muni¬ 
cipalities.  These  were  Charlotte  $3,501,861. 
Wilson  $2,340,244  and  Raleigh  $1,127,185. 

Permits  for  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs  totaled  $1,047, 90S. 

The  November  permits  bring  the  State’s 
reported  total  for  the  first  11  months  of 
1950  to  approximately  $160  million.  De¬ 
layed  reports  are  expected  to  raise  that 
figure. 


2,287  Employment  Certificates 
Issued  In  November 

Certifications  of  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  for  gainful  employment  in  industry 
continued  at  a  comparatively  high  level 
during  November  as  2.287  ’teen-agers  re¬ 
ceived  employment  certificates  from  Public 
Welfare  Superintendents. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  November  certi¬ 
fications  were  for  girls,  of  whom  1,104 
were  certified  for  vacation  or  part-time 
employment  and  387  for  full-time  jobs. 

A  total  of  429  boys  were  certified  for 
full-time  jobs  and  367  for  vacation  or 
part-time  employment. 

Monthly  certification  totals  since  the 
beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year  are 
as  follows :  July  1,595,  August  2,352, 
September  2,562,  October  2.141,  November 
2,287. 


Type  of  November  Building 
Construction  in  28 
Reporting  Cities 

Buildings 

For  Which  Permits 
Were  Issued 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING  No.  Cost 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  28  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
November  1949  and  November  1950 


Number  of  Buildings 


Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Nov.1949 

Nov.1950 

Percent. 

Change 

Nov.  1949 

Nov.  1950 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

|  1,227 

1,244 

+  1.4 

$  9,422,343 

$11,376,363 

+  20.7 

Residential  buildings _ 

583 

601 

+  3.1 

—  4.6 

+  1.5 

4,313,452 

4,332,426 

776,475 

5,825,690 

4,595,725 

954,948 

+  35.1 
+  6-1 
•+  23.0 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

Additions, -alterations  and  repairs ... 

175 

469 

167 

476  ' 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  W  ORK  IN  28  IDENTICAL  CITIES 


New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Structures: 

One-family  house®,  detached _ 434  $3,220,400 

One-family  houses,  semi-detached 

and  row _  13  110,000 

Two-family  buildings  _ 55  435,500 

Three-and  four-family  buildings  .  93  1,468,490 

Apartment  bldgs,  without  elevators  5  47,300 

Hotels  _  1  538,000 


TOTAL  _ ...001 

New  Nonresidential  Structures: 
Amusement  and  recreation  places  2 

Churches  _  13 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  and  other  workshops  12 

Garages,  commercial  _ 8 

Garages,  private  _  44 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  5 

Institutional  buildings  _  5 

Office  bldgs.,  including  banks  _  4 

Public  works  and  utilities  _  1 

Educational  buildings 


$5,825,690 

$  161,118 
998,844 

215,200 

102,300 

15,905 

97,000 

2,025,308 

56,000 

9,000 

655,095 


October  1950  and  November  1950  Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’  tempor¬ 
ary  offices,  stables,  barns,  etc.  8  6,000 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost  All  other  nonresidential . .  16  7,210 

Percent. 

Oct.I950  Nov.1950  Change 

Percent  TOTAL  - 167  $4,595,725 

Oct  1950  Nov  1950  Clnmre'  Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs : 

UCI,1JdU  -™v.  <  "ange  To  housekeeping  dwellings  _  387  $  472.422 

TOTAL 

1,356  1,244  —  8.3 

$12,222,673  $11,376,363  —  6.9  To  nonhousekeeping  residential 

Residential  buildings _ _ _ 

Non-residential  buildings. - - 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

531  601  +  13.2 

193  167  —  13.5 

632  476  —  24.7 

4  423  622  5  s?5  turn  i  017  buildings  ..  ...  _  _  18  97,367 

6)57o)969  4)595, ’725  +  30  1  To  nonresidential  buildings  . .  71  385,159 

1,228,082  954,948  —  22.2  TOTAL  _ _ _ _ ...476  $  954,948 

SUMMARY  OF  NOVEMBER,  1950  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  W  ORK  IN  28  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

—  Total  of  November,  1949  Included  for  Comparison  — 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 


CITY 
Code  Name 

No.  oi 

Estimated  Cost 

|No.  of  Family  Units 

RIdgs. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Month|  Year  Ago 

Cur.Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1244 

$4,313,452 

$5,825,690 

777 

955 

102  Albemarle _ 

11 

68,500 

36,500 

14 

6 

103  Asheville  .  . 

33 

178,950 

95,200 

25 

12 

108  Burlington _ 

53 

82,000 

98,900 

16 

17 

113  Charlotte _ 

245 

772,025 

2,837,640 

130 

4S5 

117  Concord _ 

21 

99,100 

46,350 

19 

10 

120  Durham _ 

114 

247,950 

347,225 

38 

48 

123  Elizabeth  City 

12 

18,500 

26,900 

4 

5 

125  Fayetteville  ... 

54 

110,400 

72,500 

40 

17 

128  Gastonia  _ 

24 

569,500 

86,025 

110 

13 

130  Goldsboro  ... 

38 

43,000 

82,700 

9 

15 

133  Greensboro ... 

123 

294,165 

457,700 

55 

95 

134  Greenville _ 

135  Henderson  .... 

20 

52,500 

130)300 

7 

24 

1 4 1  Hickory . . 

21 

62,100 

52,750 

14 

8 

142  High  Point _ 

63 

177.100 

113,040 

35 

21 

146  Kinston  .. 

25 

82,500 

222,000 

14 

23 

150  Lexington _ 

7 

46,500 

14,000 

10 

5 

1  62  New  Bern _ 

19 

21,720 

38,980 

4 

9 

169  Raleigh 

96 

322,850 

491,350 

59 

53 

171  Reidsville 

7 

58,800 

10,000 

1 1 

2 

175  Rocky  Mount 

46 

125,429 

81)230 

15 

8 

1  0 

177  Salisbury _ 

22 

136,047 

46,400 

25 

180  Shelby  . . _ 

19 

66,036 

70,300 

16 

1  9 

187  Statesville _ 

6 

41,700 

15,100 

9 

1  4 

190  Thomasville. 

6 

62,700 

9,000 

196  Wilmington 

117 

67,212 

96,500 

1 0 

10 

32 

197  Wilson  _ 

42 

179,750 

247,100 

30 

198  W  nston-Salem 

333.908 

44 

X-Report  not  received 


JN  ew]N onResidentlalBldg.lAddi’ns.Altera’nsRepair  |  All' Construction 


Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo.  |Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

$4,332,426 

$4,595,725 

$  776,475 

$  954,948 

$  9,422,343 

$11,376,363 

7,000 

223,500 

2,300 

2,000 

77,800 

262,000 

2,290 

9,750 

14,709 

14,893 

195,949 

119,843 

925,532 

54,810 

3,550 

15,863 

1,011,082 

169,573 

946,109 

375,138 

217,857 

289,083 

1,935,991 

3,501,861 

33,000 

157,918 

4,000 

10,250 

136,100 

214,518 

60,350 

54,950 

72,940 

85,162 

381,240 

487,337 

7,650 

1,980 

17,415 

3,050 

43,565 

31,930 

13,950 

46,800 

9,330 

124,350 

128,630 

593,850 

19,000 

13,000 

14,400 

1,176,350 

119,425 

93,700 

120,700 

26,100 

IS, 470 

162,800 

221,870 

437,450 

22,000 

50,600 

78,210 

218,851 

809,825 

74,500 

727,151 

130,300 

600 

76,730 

5,600 

22,159 

68,300 

151,639 

564,990 

8,250 

42,179 

29,680 

784,269 

150,970 

50,000 

400 

21,800 

132,900 

243,800 

21,175 

7,000 

4,700 

700 

72,375 

21,700 

29,690 

50,475 

11.012 

9,320 

62,422 

98,775 

191,525 

602,185 

26,050 

33,650 

540,425 

1,127,185 

17,000 

456,400 

3,300 

79,100 

466^400 

77,978 

115,050 

59,000 

95,114 

262,407 

291,394 

900 

2,050 

8,433 

5,210 

145,380 

53,660 

20,325 

3,095 

600 

86,961 

29,025 

2,000 

_ 

70,725 

17,100 

2,250 

51,200 

2,600 

67,450 

60,200 

3,020 

20,050 

30,34  7 

48,913 

100,579 

165,463 

173,567 

2,086,094 

10,4  03 
121,870 

7,050 

190,153 

629,345 

2,340,244 

X 
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CONSTRUCTION  APPRENTICES— Tar  Heel  apprentices  training  under  the  Slate  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Program  receive  several  years  oi  practical  job  experience  and  related  technical  training. 
The  two  young  men  shown  above  are  construction  trades  apprentices  working  on  a  building  job 
near  Raleigh.  (Labor  Department  Photo.) 


APPRENTICES  COMPLETE  TRAINING 


A  total  of  3,393  North  Carolina  appren¬ 
tices  were  training  to  become  craftsmen 
in  the  skilled  trades  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1949-1950,  reports  Director  C.  L. 
Beddingfield,  of  the  Division  of  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Training. 

North  Carolina’s  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing  program  has  undergone  continuous 
expansion  during  the  last  five  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were 
2,465  training  programs  in  operation 
throughout  the  State.  A  total  of  2,666 
plants,  companies  and  individual  employ¬ 
ers  were  participating  in  the  operation 
of  these  programs. 

A  total  of  300  apprentices  completed 
their  training  during  the  1948-1950  bien¬ 
nium,  according  to  Mr.  Beddingfield.  They 
were  issued  Certificates  of  Completion  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  These  Certifi¬ 
cates  certify  that  the  apprentice  lias 
qualified  as  a  journeyman  craftsman  in 
his  chosen  trade. 

The  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training 
estimates  that  more  than  900  apprentices 


will  complete  their  training  during  1951 
and  that  nearly  900  more  will  finish 
in  1952. 


Employment  of  Minors 
Rises  23%  in  1950 

Employment  certificates  were  issued  to 
19.888  'teen-age  boys  and  girls  during  1950 
by  Public  Welfare  Superintendents  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  year’s  total  of  certifications  was 
nearly  23  per  cent  above  the  1949  total 
of  16,204.  With  the  exception  of  February, 
each  month  during  1950  showed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  number  of  certi¬ 
ficates  issued  over  the  corresponding 
month  during  1949. 

Monthly  figures  for  tile  two  years  were 


follows : 

1949 

1950 

731 

January _ 

_  839 

738 

February _ 

_  660 

800 

March _ 

985 

789 

April _ _ 

_  8SS 

787 

May  . 

1288 

1.680 

June _ 

_  1,944 

1.417 

July . . 

1,595 

1,473 

August _ 

2,352 

1.875 

September _ 

_  2.562 

1.656 

October _ 

2.141 

1.990 

November _ 

_  2.287 

2,268 

December _ 

..  2.34T 

16,204 

YEAR. . . 

......  19,888 

SAFETY  COMMITTEE— Small  manufacturing  plants  which  cannot  hire  a  full-time  Salcty  Di¬ 
rector  can  work  wonders  in  accident  prevention  when  the  cooperation  ol  both  workers  and  man¬ 
agement  is  enlisted  in  a  plant  safety  program.  The  picture  above  shows  a  Plant  Safety  Committee 
discussing  accident  problems  in  an  eastern  North  Carolina  plywood  and  veneer  plant.  (Labor  De¬ 
partment  Photo. ) 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  420  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
December  by  the  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections.  The  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations.  A  total  of  18,358 
workers  were  employed  by  the  firms 
inspected. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  Decem¬ 
ber  were  as  follows : 

Complaint  Investigations _  9 

Reinspections  _  27 

Conferences  _ 236 

Accidents  Investigated  _  0 

Violations  Noted _  499 

Compliances  Secured  _  448 

Six  complaints  alleging  violations  of 

the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law, 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
December.  Violations  of  the  laws  were 
found  in  three  of  these  cases.  Recommen¬ 
dations  were  made  by  the  inspectors  to 
correct  them  and  immediate  compliance 
was  promised.  No  violations  were  found 
in  the  other  three  cases. 

Three  additional  complaints  alleging 
violations  of  the  State  industrial  safety 
and  health  regulations  were  investigated. 
Violations  were  found  in  two  of  these 
cases  and  compliance  with  the  regulations 
was  promised.  No  violations  were  noted 
in  the  third  case. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  43  establishments  were 
inspected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  during 
December. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows : 

Establishments 


Provision  of  Law  in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage  _  14 

Overtime  _  22 

Child  Labor _  1 

Records  _ 31 


Eight  of  the  establishments  inspected 
were  in  full  compliance  with  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law.  Ten  others  had  only 
record-keeping  violations. 

A  total  of  $10,475.45  in  back  wages  was 
Paid  to  125  workers  by  25  establishments 
during  December  following  disclosure  of 
wage  and  hour  violations. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

December**,  1950  Compared  with  November,  1950 


Average  Average  Average 


INDUSTRY  Weekly 

Earnings 

Net 

Change 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Net 

Change 

Ilrs.  Per 
Week 

Net 

Change 

Manufacturing  _ 

$47.64 

+  .82 

$1.16 

no  chg. 

41.0 

+  .5 

Durable  Goods 

.  43.85 

+  .31 

1.02 

no  chg. 

42.8 

no  chg. 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

.  48.83 

+1.00 

1.21 

+  .01 

40.4 

+  .6 

Nonmanufacturing  X 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries 

.  59.95 

+  .37 

1.40 

—  .01 

42.8 

+  -5 

Machinery  ( Except  Electrical ) . . 

53.23 

+  1.65 

1.20 

+  .01 

44.2 

+  1.0 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . . 

.  50.87 

+3.02 

1.22 

+  .07 

41.9 

+  -4 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products _ 

.  39.28 

+  .04 

.92 

no  chg. 

42.6 

no  chg. 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ 

.  39.12 

-  .33 

.92 

no  chg. 

42.7 

_  *> 

Millwork.  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

42.20 

+  1.04 

.93 

no  chg. 

45.2 

+  1.0 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ _ _ _ 

.  39.59 

+  1.76 

.89 

—  .01 

44.3 

+2.3 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products. 

.  44.77 

—  .03 

1.05 

no  chg. 

42.7 

—  .1 

IIII  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring _ 

.  44.71 

—  .04 

1.05 

no  chg. 

42.6 

—  .1 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ 

43.12 

+  -71 

1.00 

+  .01 

43.2 

+  -4 

Other  Durable  Goodsf— - - _ 

.  56.03 

—  .13 

1.29 

+  .02 

43.5 

—  .7 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ _ 

49.43 

+  .53 

1.23 

+  .01 

40.3 

+  -3 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

45.97 

+  -45 

1.12 

—  .01 

40.9 

+  -4 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

.  53.25 

+1.04 

1.28 

no  chg. 

41.5 

+  -6 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

.  46.S1 

—  .11 

1.25 

no  chg. 

37.5 

—  .1 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

57.06 

—  .03 

1.49 

no  chg. 

38.2 

—  .1 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ _ 

.  38.60 

+  .03 

1.06 

no  chg. 

36.3 

_  2 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod _ 

_  35.65 

+  .56 

.95 

no  chg. 

37.4 

+  -5 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ _ _ 

.  32.42 

—  .43 

.93 

no  chg. 

34.9 

—  .6 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ _ 

39.80 

—  .07 

.93 

—  .01 

42.6 

no  chg. 

Bakery  Products  _ 

.  40.77 

—  .51 

.99 

-  .01 

41.2 

_  o 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

.  38.93 

—  .35 

.84 

—  .01 

46.3 

+  -2 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

43.42 

+  1.81 

1.18 

+  .05 

39.7 

+2.7 

Cigarettes  _ 

.  54.21 

+3.69 

1.36 

+  .02 

39.9 

+2.3 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants..... 

.  38.09 

+  4.71 

.95 

+  .03 

40.0 

+3.6 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ _ _ 

.  68.65 

.  +1.34 

1.51 

+  .01 

45.4 

+  -4 

Pulp.  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills . 

.  79.61 

+  -72 

1.72 

+  .01 

46.2 

no  chg. 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries _ 

.  62.96 

+2.91 

1.60 

+  .04 

39.4 

+  1.0 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products _ _ _ 

.  48.75 

+  .52 

1.20 

no  chg. 

40.5 

+  .3 

Other  Nondurable  Goods$ . . . 

44.98 

+  .26 

1.05 

no  chg. 

42.7 

+  -1 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _ _ _ _ _ 

.  46.28 

—2.77 

1.05 

+  .01 

43.9 

—3.2 

Non-metallic  Mining  ...  _ _ 

.  46.28 

—2.77 

1.05 

+  .01 

43.9 

—3.2 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  X 

Transportation  (Except  R.  It.)  X 

Public  Utilities  _ _ _ _ _ 

.  49.53 

+  .39 

1.24 

no  chg. 

39.9 

+  .3 

Trade  _ _ _ 

.  40.10 

—  .63 

.99 

—  .02 

40.7 

+  -2 

Wholesale  _ 

.  55.85 

+  .80 

1.25 

+  .01 

44.8 

+  .3 

Retail  _ _ _ ... 

.  35.1!) 

—  .72 

.89 

—  .03 

39.4 

+  .3 

Retail  General  Merchandise  _ 

.  21.28 

+  .13 

.63 

—  .01 

33.9 

+  .9 

Department  Stores  _ 

25.20 

+  .78 

.72 

+  .01 

35.2 

+  -9 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

.  13.27 

+  .32 

.45 

—  .03 

29.5 

+2.4 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ 

.  38.78 

+  .03 

.97 

—  .01 

40.1 

+  -7 

Grocery  Stores  _ 

.  35.92 

+  .04 

.93 

—  .03 

38.5 

+1.0 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate.. 

..  59.92 

—1.18 

No  Hours  Reported 

Service  X 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses _ 

.  21.84 

+  .30 

.46 

no  chg. 

47.1 

+  -4 

Personal  Services  X 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners _ _ 

.  26.47 

+  .76 

.60 

no  chg. 

44.0 

+1.3 

Government  X 
Federal  X 
State  &  Local  X 
Miscellaneous§  X 


*  Less  than  0.1% 

**  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

§  Includes  contract  construction ;  agricultural  services ;  forestry  and  fishing. 

X  Data  not  available. 
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Average  Retail  Prices  of  Food  in  Seven  North  Carolina  Cities 

December  15,  1950 


PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OK  STATISTICS,  X.  ('.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Aslie  - 

Clmr- 

(i  rpens  - 

(i  rpi'n  • 

Raleigh 

Salis  - 

Wiiming' 

FOOD  AND  UNIT 

ville 

lotte 

boro 

ville 

bury 

ton 

Cereals  A  Bakery  Products 

Cereals: 

Flour,  Wheat,  5 'lh.  _ 

*  .534 

?  .508 

$  .528 

$  .532 

$  .518 

$  .508 

.$  .500 

Corn  Flakes,  11  oz. 

.176 

.170 

.179 

.182 

.180 

.183 

.176 

Corn  Meal,  lb. 

.104 

.084 

.092 

,008 

.082 

.096 

.074 

Rice,  lb. .....  _ 

.176 

.184 

.187 

.189 

.181 

.182 

.181 

Rolled  Oats.  20  oz - 

.166 

.172 

.171 

.178 

.165 

.177 

.173 

Bakery  Products: 

Bread,  White,  lb _  . 

.141 

.151 

.143 

.149 

.157 

.157 

.147 

Vanilla  Cookies,  lh. 

.434 

.343 

.392 

.375 

.387 

.420 

.436 

Meats 

Beef: 

Round  Steak,  lh. 

1.017 

1.032 

1.015 

.961 

l.Olo 

.982 

.978 

Rib  Roast,  11). 

.768 

.798 

.796 

.701 

.788 

.736 

.763 

Chuck  Roast,  lh. 

.687 

.696 

.654 

.629 

.679 

.680 

.<524 

Frankfurters,  lh. 

.571 

.577 

.581 

.557 

.583 

.586 

.569 

Hamburger,  11). 

.653 

.638 

.621 

.625 

.623 

.604 

.600 

Veal: 

Cutlets,  lh. 

1.026 

1.040 

1.067 

.972 

1 .037 

.984 

1.008 

Pork: 

Chops,  11). 

.615 

.  ( >4* » 

.612 

.613 

.642 

.625 

Bacon,  Sliced,  lh.  _ 

.660 

.665 

.678 

.681 

.635 

.609 

.640 

Ham,  Whole,  lb. 

.620 

.629 

.632 

.657 

.626 

.021 

.60S 

Salt  Pork,  lb... 

.355 

.329 

.355 

.3G3 

.327 

.358 

.397 

Lamb: 

Leg,  11). 

.805 

.810 

.815 

.790 

.815 

.742 

.778 

Poultry: 

Fryers,  Dr.  &  Drawn,  lb. 

.471 

.519 

.508 

.502 

.506 

.490 

.493 

Fish : 

Salmon,  Pink,  16  oz.  can 

.593 

.598 

.619 

.612 

.615 

.619 

.593 

Dairy  Products 

Butter,  lh. 

.775 

.791 

.771 

.773 

.783 

.767 

.765 

Cheese,  lh. _ 

.513 

.504 

.538 

.505 

.535 

.510 

Milk,  Fresh  (groc.),  qt. 

.  .24;: 

.237 

.238 

.24:: 

.235 

Ice  Cream,  Bulk,  pt— 

.303 

.304 

.289 

.299 

.285 

.302 

.292 

Milk,  Evaporated, 

14J  oz.  can  . — 

.131 

.133 

.134 

.140 

.135 

.155 

.130 

Eggs,  Fresh,  doz . 

.875 

.803 

.884 

.N77 

.867 

.881 

.843 

Fruits  &  Vegetables 
Fresh: 

Apples,  II). 

Bananas,  lb _ 

Oranges,  Size  200,  doz. 
Beans,  Green,  lb. 
Cabbage,  lb. 

Carrots,  Bunch 
Lettuce.  Head 
Onions,  lb. 

Potatoes,  15  lb. 
Spinach,  lb. 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb. 

Tomatoes,  lb. 

Canned: 

Peaches,  #2J  can 
Pineapple,  ff-h  can 
Corn,  #2  ''an 
Peas,  jf'2  can 
Tomatoes  #2  can 
Baby  Food,  oz.  jar. 
Dried: 

Prunes,  lb. 

Navy  Beans,  lb. 

Beverages 

Coffee,  lb. 

Cola  Drink 

(5  Bottle  Carton 

Fats  &  Oils 
Lard,  lb. 

Shortening, 
Hydrogenated,  lb.. 
Salad  Dressing,  pt. 
Margarine.  Colored,  lb. 

Sugar  &  Sweets 
Sugar,  lb. 


.004 

.138 
•  »€>•_> 
.000 

.200 

.051 

.129 

.138 

.058 

.500 

.154 

.080 

.323 

.520 

.3(55 

.201 


.103 

.141 

.400 

.311 

.058 

.158 

.163 

.060 

.630 

.168 

.084 

.300 


.301 

.218 


.104 

.144 

.334 

.284 

.055 

.152 

.145 

.055 
.577 
.  1 56 
.070 
.201 

.334 

.300 

.202 


.111 

.148 

.304 

.204 

.054 

.140 

.153 

.074 

.700 

,n7  1 
.517 

.547 

.577 


.107 
.143 
.342 
.310 
.048 
.133 
.148 
.001 
.017 
.143 
.07  1 
.310 

.335 

.350 

.204 


.100 

.148 

.5,j4 

.287 

.054 

.138 

.102 

.076 

.712 

.101 

.070 

.200 

.343 

.385 

.224 


.102 

.140 

.358 

.270 

.050 

.135 

.152 

.004 

.591 

.148 

.004 

.274 

.330 

.380 

.208 


198 

.220 

.244 

.290 

.21 1 

.272 

.205 

144 

.  1  46 

.144 

.156 

.143 

.175 

.145 

102 

.103 

.100 

.105 

.105 

.107 

.101 

256 

.285 

.276 

.307 

.286 

.294 

.287 

1 58 

.  1 55 

.156 

.179 

.160 

.102 

.155 

829 

.853 

.837 

.866 

.861 

.879 

.823 

242 

.243 

.211 

.245 

.242 

.246 

.244 

.221 

.227 

.229 

.234 

.234 

.245 

.215 

.314 

.338 

.358 

.291 

.304 

.323 

.391 

.586 

.389 

.399 

.360 

.392 

.372 

.345 

.366 

.326 

.565 

.364 

.357 

.352 

.101 

.102 

.100 

.105 

.102 

.103 

.100 

Young  People  Under  18 
Prohibited  From  Working  in 
Mines  and  Quarries  by  New 
Hazardous  Occupations  Order 

Young  people  under  18  years  of  age 
are  prohibited  from  working  in  mines  and 
quarries  by  a  new  Hazardous  Occupations 
Order  issued  under  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Law  by  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  new  order,  which  became  effective 
January  0.  was  explained  recently  by 
Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Sliuford,  who 
administers  the  Wage-Hour  Law  in  North 
Carolina  under  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department. 

“Mining  occupations  prohibited  for  per¬ 
sons  under  18  years  of  age  by  this  order 
include  all  work  performed  above  or  below 
ground  in  both  underground  and  open-cut 
mines  and  quarries,  clay  pits  and  sand  and 
gravel  operations”,  Commissioner  Shuford 
said.  “Also  prohibited  is  all  work  at  or 
about  placer  mining  operations,  dredging 
operations  for  clay,  sand  or  gravel,  or 
bore-hole  mining  operations;  work  in  or 
about  all  metal  mills,  washer  plants  or 
grinding  mills  reducing  the  bulk  of  extri¬ 
cated  minerals,  and  at  or  about  any  other 
crushing,  grinding,  screening,  sizing,  wash¬ 
ing  or  cleaning  operations  performed  upon 
extricated  minerals  except  where  such 
operations  are  performed  as  a  part  of  a 
manufacturing  process”. 

Certain  now-hazardous  occupations  in 
connection  with  mining  and  quarrying  are 
not  covered  by  the  order.  Mr.  Shuford 
explained.  Specifically  excluded  from  the 
order  are  such  occupations  as  work  in 
offices,  maintenance  and  repair  shops, 
warehouses,  laboratories,  surveying,  road 
repair  and  maintenance  work,  and  surface 
clean-up  work. 

Mr.  Shuford  pointed  out  that  the  North 
Carolina  Child  Labor  Law  already  pro¬ 
hibits  young  people  under  18  from  working 
underground  in  mines.  It  also  prohibits 
them  from  working  in  either  mines  or 
quarries  in  which  silica  dust  is  present 
as  a  hazard  to  health. 


Type  of  December  Building 
Permits  in  28  Reporting  Cities 

Bldgs.  for  Which 
Permits  Were 

TYPE  OF  ILL  l)L.  Issued 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Sirs.:  No.  Cost 

One-family  houses,  detached  _  507  $3,834,379 


One- family  houses,  semidetached 

and  row  _ _  _ 

21 

139,500 

Two-family  buildings  _ 

19 

106,400 

Three-and  four-family  bldgs. 

273 

1,895,240 

Apartment  bldgs,  without  elevat’rs 

6 

255,000 

Units  owned  by  Federal,  State  or 

local  government  agencies 

?,1 

2,1  37.847 

Tourist  cabins _ 

O 

110,000 

TOTAL  _ 

865 

$8,478,366 

New  Non  residential  Structures: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places 

1 

$  6,000 

Churches  . . . 

r» 

884,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  and  other  workshops 

19 

891,430 

Garages,  commercial _ 

3 

14,000 

Garages,  private _ 

30 

18,160 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  . 

11 

122,250 

Institutional  buildings 

7 

1,906,963 

Office  buildings,  including  banks 

G 

164.770 

Public  buildings 

i 

28,412 

Educational  buildings 

r, 

1,826,477 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractor 

s’ 

temporary  offices,  stables,  barns 

etc. 

o 

o 

36  5 

Stores  &  other  mercantile,  bldgs. 

38 

1,074,575 

All  other  non  residential 

9 

1,291 

TOTAL 

140 

$6,939,193 

Vdditions,  \  Iterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings 

261 

$  233,804 

To  nonhousekeeping  residential 

buildings  . . . 

25 

17,165 

To  nonresidential  buildings  . 

89 

2,010,204 

TOTAL _ _ _ 

375 

$2,261,173 

4 
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Accident  Rates  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

1949  Rates  Compared  with  Preliminary  1950  Rates 


Eost 

Time 

ACCIDENT 

INDUSTRY 

NO. 

PLANTS 

MANHOURS 

WORKED 

FREQUENCY 

RATE 

CLASSIFICATION 

Accidents 

1949 

1950 

Cement  Products 

Block  and  Pipe  _ _ 

75 

2,303,327 

54 

23.41 

16.70 

Chemicals 

Drugs,  Insecticides 

and  Paints  _ _ - 

57 

3,904,073 

29 

7.43 

20.60 

Clay  Products 

Brick  and  Tile  and  Pottery 

_  38 

2,138.496 

46 

21.51 

23.49 

Construction 

General  - _ 

50 

4,017,087 

178 

44.31 

40.78 

Electrical 

General  _ 

..  26 

9,302.314 

24 

2.58 

5.02 

Fertilizer 

Cotton  Seed  Products . 

68 

3,094,494 

80 

25.8*1 

21 .02 

Manufacturing  _ 

56 

3,431,413 

67 

19.52 

15.99 

Food 

Baking  _ _ _ _ _ 

94 

9,480,077 

91 

9.59 

8.47 

Bottling  Plants  _ 

181 

7,069  932 

12S 

18.10 

15.  SO 

Canning  and  Preserving  - 

32 

1,551.132 

30 

19.34 

13.66 

Dairy  _ _ _ 

.  93 

7.015,016 

97 

13.82 

9.88 

Ice  and  Coal _ 

150 

3,147,558 

78 

24.78 

18.52 

Meat  Packing . . . . 

60 

7,278.120 

49 

6.73 

3.12 

Milling,  Flour  and  Feed  _ _ 

126 

4,143,511 

76 

18.34 

18.00 

F  urniture 

Wood  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

..  346 

52,243,930 

650 

12.44 

14.71 

1  roll  &  Sleel 

Foundry _ _ _ 

42 

2,087,312 

62 

29.70 

21.16 

Junk  Yard  _  _ _ 

IS 

476,942 

9 

18.87 

17.21 

Machine  Manufacturing  ..... 

141 

9,122,426 

167 

18.30 

24.31 

Machine  Shop  _  . 

105 

5.091.299 

102 

20.03 

12.54 

Sheet  Metal  _ 

.  53 

1,970,627 

47 

23.85 

38.26 

Leather 

Tanning,  Manufacturing 

Shoes,  Belting,  Rolls  _ 

17 

881,178 

*>•) 

•  >  — 

36.31 

20.77 

I. ii  mher 

Logging,  Sawing,  and 

Planing  _ 

.  414 

19,824.894 

729 

36.77 

33.66 

Millwork  _ _ _ 

.  214 

8,636  368 

202 

23.38 

23.31 

Plywood  and  Yetieer  _ 

.  81 

10,892,728 

249 

22.86 

29.77 

Lumber  Industry  _ 

Mining 

709 

39,353,990 

1,180 

29,98 

30.(54 

Mines  _ 

55 

1 ,995,658 

161 

80.67 

40.88 

Pits,  Sand  and  Gravel  _ 

14 

512,455 

13 

25.36 

50.11 

Processing  Plants  _ 

19 

1,088,740 

31 

28.47 

30.36 

Quarry  _ _ _ 

26 

1,998,450 

59 

29.52 

37.25 

Mining  Industry  . 

114 

5,595,303 

264 

47.18 

39.35 

Paper 

Paper  and  Pulp  . . 

5 

11,658,768 

74 

6.34 

6.79 

Set  up  Boxes  and 

Containers _ _ _ 

44 

3,532,676 

47 

13.30 

13.17 

Printing 

Job,  Newspaper  &  Books 

142 

5,091,416 

24 

4.71 

Public  Utilities 

Telephone,  Gas  &  Electric 

26 

2,790,014 

44 

1 1.77 

4.05 

Service 

Dry  Cleaning 

387 

5,665,698 

15 

2.64 

2.30 

Dry  Cleaning  &  Laundry  ... 

211 

13.881,909 

50 

3.60 

7.03 

Garage  _ 

190 

7,686,740 

66 

S.58 

5.71 

Stonecutting 

Monuments  &  Markers  . . . 

Textile 

43 

529,217 

5 

9.44 

11.12 

Cotton  Yarn  _ 

518 

193  903,267 

1 ,896 

9.77 

10.22 

Dyeing  &  Finishing 

•io 

12,610.617 

122 

9.67 

7.17 

Knit  Goods  _ 

389 

77,651,325 

326 

4.19 

4.09 

Silk  &  Rayon  .... 

73 

35,308.839 

181 

5.12 

6.76 

Wearing  Apparel 

114 

15,308,777 

78 

5.09 

11.97 

Woolen  Worsted 

14 

5,660,644 

39 

6.88 

5.08 

Miscellaneous _ 

34 

3,806.394 

37 

9.72 

14.13 

Textile  Industry  . 
Tobacco 

.1,175 

344,249,863 

2,679 

7.78 

8.51 

Cigarette  &  Smoking 

11 

32,465,350 

134 

4.12 

1.06 

Leaf  Processing 

74 

31,606,907 

344 

10.88 

8.02 

Tobacco  Industry 

Trade 

85 

64,072  257 

478 

7.46 

2.25 

Petroleum  Products 

161 

2,503,628 

12 

4  79 

1  (j  25 

Wholesale  &  Retail 
Transportation 

125 

5,856,354 

78 

13.31 

11.72 

General  and  Storage 

Warehouses  . 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing 

24 

1.424,983 

33 

23.15 

40.73 

Not  Otherwise 

Classified  .. . 

89 

10,305,408 

70 

6.79 

12.90 

ALL  INDUSTRY  _ 

5,358 

563,948  443 

7,215 

12.79 

11.87 

Charlotte  Area  Industries 
Report  December  Wage 
Gains,  Steady  Employment 

Most  Industries  Show  No  Change 
From  November  Employment 
Level 

Factory  wages  increased  somewhat  in 
most  industries  in  the  Charlotte  area  dur¬ 
ing  December,  while  the  employment  level 
remained  practically  static. 

The  only  Mecklenburg  industry  report¬ 
ing  any  significant  employment  change  was 
machinery  manufacturing,  in  which  em¬ 
ployment  climbed  100  from  2, 1(M)  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  2  200  in  December. 

Total  factory  e  in  p  1  o  y  meat  in  the 
Charlotte  area  held  firm  at  22,000.  Broad- 
woven  fabrics  mills  employed  4,000  work¬ 
ers,  knitting  mills  2,900,  yarn  and  thread 
mills  1,600,  food  products  3.2(H),  printing 
and  publishing  1.300,  and  metal  products 
1,100. 

Other  miscellaneous  industries  (includ¬ 
ing  apparel,  lumber,  furniture,  paper, 
chemicals,  leather,  stone,  clay,  glass,  trans¬ 
portation  equipment,  and  instruments)  re¬ 
ported  total  employment  of  4,000 — a  de¬ 
crease  of  about  100  from  the  November 
level.  The  fractional  drop  in  these  indus¬ 
tries  offset  the  December  gain  of  100  in 
machinery  plants. 

The  average  factory  worker  in  the 
Charlotte  area  earned  $1.22  an  hour,  or 
$50.83  for  a  workweek  of  41.7  hours 
during  the  month.  This  was  a  gain  of 
65  routs  a  week  over  the  November 
average  earnings. 

The  workweek  rose  fractionally  in  yarn 
and  thread  mills,  Iroadwoveir  fabrics  and 
printing  and  publishing.  Metal  products 
industries  reported  an  increase  of  one 
hour  in  flie  average  workweek.  Fractional 
decreases  in  working  time  were  reported 
by  knitting  mills,  food  products  and 
machinery  manufacturing. 

Average  weekly  earnings  by  industry 
in  December  were  as  follows  in  the 
( 'harlofte  area  : 

All  textiles  $52.06,  up  99  cents  above 
November;  yarn  and  thread  $46.79,  down 
24  cents  from  the  November  level;  broad- 
woveir  fabrics  $55.44,  up  $1.24;  knitting 
mills  $o4.13,  up  54  cents ;  food  products 
$42.56,  down  54  cents;  machinery  58.00, 
up  56  cents;  printing  and  publishing 
$03.05.  up  $2.09;  metal  products  $56.00, 
up  $1.11. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

December,  1950  Compared  with  November,  1950 


INBUSTItY 


*• 

Bee.  Nov.  Bee. 
1950  1950  1949 


Net 

Change 
F  rom 
11/50 
To 

12/50 


Per  Cent  Change  From 


Nov.  1950  Bee.  1949 
To  To 

Bee.  1950  Bee.  1950 


(In  Thousands  of  Employees ) 


Nonagricultural  Employment  _ 914.6 

Manufacturing  . 422.9 

Durable  Goods _ 101.8 

Nondurable  Goods  . _ _ _ 321.1 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . . 491.7 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries _ _  2.6 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) _  6.1 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  .  2.8 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products .  42.7 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ 31.6 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc _  5.3 

Wooden  Containers  _  3.1 

Fur rr.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods _  32.8 

IIH  Furn. ,  Matt.  &  Bedspring _  30.7 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _  7.1 

Other  Durable  Goods t _ 7.7 


Nondurable  Goods 


Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills _ 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics _ _ 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery . . 

Seamless  Hosiery  . . . — . 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments _ 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ _ 

Bakery  Products  _ 

Beverage  Industries  _ _ _ 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

Cigarettes  . — . - 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills 

Pit.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries - 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products - 

Other  Nondurable  Goods*  _ 


.234.7 

62.1 
.101.1 
.  57.2 
.  23.2 
.  26.8 

13.4 
7.0 

18.5 
.  5.0 
.  3.9 
.  26.3 
.  12.5 
.  11.2 
.  8.3 
.  6.1 
.  6.4 
.  9.7 
.  3.S 


Nonmanufacturing 


Mining  _ 3.5 

Non-metallic  Mining  - 2.9 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities -  52.8 

Transportation  (Except  R.  R.) -  20.1 

Public  Utilities  -  16.4 


Trade  - - — — 176.9 

Wholesale  _  39.3 

Retail  _ 137.6 

Retail  General  Merchandise. . .  45.1 

Department  Stores  - 22.4 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores —  16.6 

Retail  Food  Stores -  20.1 

Grocery  Stores -  14.3 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate -  19.5 

Service  - - 80.6 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses -  6.0 

Personal  Services  . 23.6 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners -  19.3 

Government  — - 109.3 

Contract  Construction  -  49.1 


907.0 

879.5 

+  7.6 

+  .OS 

+  4.0 

428.5 

401.0 

—  5.6 

—  1.3 

+  5.5 

102.1 

90.3 

—  0.3 

—  0.3 

+  12.7 

326.4 

310.7 

—  5.3 

—  1.6 

+  3.3 

478.5 

478.5 

+13.2 

+  2.S 

+  2.S 

2.6 

2  2 

+18.2 

6.0 

4.9 

+  0.1 

+  1.7 

+24.5 

2.8 

2.4 

_ ■  . 

+  16.7 

43.5 

39.4 

—  0.8 

—  1.8 

+  8.4 

32.3 

29.2 

—  0.7 

_  2  2 

+  8.2 

5.2 

4.7 

+  0.1 

+  1.9 

+12.8 

3.3 

2.7 

—  0.2 

— -  6.1 

+14.8 

32.8 

29.6 

+  10.S 

30.7 

27.8 

+  10.4 

7.1 

6.1 

+  16.4 

7.3 

5.7 

+  0.4 

+  5.5 

+35.1 

235.6 

223.3 

—  0.9 

—  0.4 

+  5.1 

61.9 

58.S 

+  0.2 

+  0.3 

+  5.6 

101.4 

94.4 

—  0.3 

—  0.3 

+  7.1 

57.7 

56.3 

—  0.5 

—  0.9 

+  1.6 

23.3 

22. S 

—  0.1 

—  0.4 

+  1.8 

27.4 

27.0 

—  0.6 

_  2.2 

—  0.7 

13.7 

13.1 

—  0.3 

_  2.2 

+  2.3 

7.1 

7.1 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

—  1.4 

18.8 

18.6 

—  0.3 

—  1.6 

—  0.5 

5.0 

4.9 

+  2.0 

3.9 

3.8 

+  2.6 

30.3 

28.3 

—  4.0 

—13.2 

—  7.1 

12.7 

12.9 

—  0.2 

—  1.6 

—  3.1 

14.9 

12.6 

—  3.7 

—24.8 

—11.1 

S.3 

7.8 

+  6.4 

5.9 

5.8 

+  0.2 

+  3.4 

+  5.2 

6.4 

6.1 

+  4.9 

9.5 

10.2 

+  0.2 

+  2.1 

—  4.9 

3.8 

3.3 

+  15.2 

3.4 

3.0 

+  0.1 

+  2.9 

+  16.7 

2.9 

2.7 

+  7.4 

52.1 

52.3 

+  0.7 

+  1.3 

+  1.0 

20.0 

19.7 

+  0.1 

+  0.5 

+  2.0 

16.4 

15.8 

_ _ 

+  3.8 

16S.1 

176.9 

+  8.8 

+  5.2 

39.2 

3S.7 

+  0.1 

+  0.3 

+  1.6 

128.8 

138.2 

+  8.8 

+  6.8. 

—  0.4 

38.0 

46.4 

+  7.1 

+  18.7 

—  2.S 

19.4 

22.7 

+  3.0 

+  15.5 

—  1.3 

12.9 

17.7 

+  3.7 

+28.7 

—  6.2 

19.4 

19.5 

+  0.7 

+  3.6 

+  3.1 

13.6 

13.7 

+  0.7 

4"  5.1 

+  4.4 

19.4 

19.6 

+  0.1 

0.5 

—  0.5 

80.8 

81.2 

—  0.2 

—  0.2 

—  0.7 

6.3 

6.3 

—  0.3 

—  4.8 

—  4.8 

23.7 

23.9 

—  0.1 

—  0.4 

—  1.3 

19.3 

19.5 

—  1.0 

105.2 

106.0 

+  4.1 

+  3.9 

+  3.1 

49.5 

39.5 

—  0.4 

—  0.8 

+24.3 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

**  Preliminary  .  .  .  .  , 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturmg 
industries. 


Employment  in  State  Rises 

7.600  in  December 

Booming  Christmas  retail  sales,  postal 
services  and  holiday  travel  caused  a  net 
increase  of  7,600  in  North  Carolina’s  total 
nonagricultural  employment  during  Decem¬ 
ber.  , 

Seasonal  employment  gains  of  8,800  in 
trade,  about  4,400  in  postal  services  and 
700  in  transportation  raised  the  State’s 
total  non-farm  employment  figure  to 

914.600  during  the  month. 

The  employment  gains  in  non-manufac¬ 
turing  activities  were  more  than  sufficient 
to  offset  a  net  employment  decrease  of 

5.600  which  occurred  in  Tar  Heel  factories 
during  the  month. 

Industrial  wages  fluctuated  slightly 
from  one  industry  to  another,  showing  no 
very  marked  changes.  Hourly  earnings  of 
the  State’s  422,900  factory  workers  held 
firm  at  $1.16.  An  increase  of  a  half-hour 
in  work  schedules,  which  brought  the 
all-industry  workweek  to  an  average  of 
41  hours,  raised  weekly  earnings  of  fac¬ 
tory  workers  82  cents  to  $47.64. 

Textile  mill  employment  dropped  900 
during  December  but  the  earnings  of 
textile  workers  advanced  fractionally, 
averaging  $1.23  an  hour  and  $49.43  for 
a  workweek  of  40.3  hours.  All  divisions 
of  the  industry  except  yarn  and  thread 
mills  reported  small  employment  decreases. 

Employment  dropped  800  in  the  lumber 
industry.  Wages  held  firm  at  92  cents  an 
hour  and  $39.28  for  a  workweek  of  42.6 
hours. 

The  furniture  industry  showed  no  em¬ 
ployment  change.  Earnings  averaged  $1.05 
an  hour  and  $44.77  for  a  workweek  of 
42.6  hours. 

Cigarette  factories  registered  an  employ¬ 
ment  drop  of  200  but  reported  higher 
earnings  due  to  an  increase  of  2.3  hours 
in  the  workweek.  Cigarette  workers  aver¬ 
aged  $1.36  an  hour  and  $54.21  for  a  work¬ 
week  of  39.9  hours. 

Biggest  employment  drop  in  factories 
was  a  seasonal  decrease  of  3,700  in  tobacco 
stemmeries  and  redrying  plants.  The  indus¬ 
try’s  employment  total  dropped  from  14,900 
in  November  to  11,200  in  December.  Earn¬ 
ings  of  stemmery  workers  increased  due 
to  a  longer  workweek. 

December  employment  levels  were  up 
100  in  machinery  plants,  200  in  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturing,  200  in  chemical 
products,  100  in  mining.  100  in  wholesale 
trade,  and  100  in  finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate. 

An  employment  decrease  of  300  was 
reported  by  apparel  manufacturers.  Food 
products  reported  a  seasonal  decrease  of 
200.  Service  industries  showed  a  decline 
of  200.  Employment  in  the  contract  con¬ 
struction  industry  was  down  400. 

The  seasonal  employment  rise  of  S,S00 
in  retail  trade  was  accompanied  by  a 
drop  in  both  weekly  and  hourly  earnings. 
The  average  wage  in  all  retail  stores 
was  S9  cents  an  hour  and  $35.19  for  a 
workweek  of  39.4  hours.  Highest  wage 
level  in  retail  trade  was  the  average  of 
$38.78  paid  to  the  20,100  employees  of 
retail  food  stores  for  a  workweek  of  40.1 
hours. 

Lowest  wage  paid  in  retail  trade — and  in 
all  reporting  industries — was  the  average 
of  45  cents  an  hour  received  by  the  16,600 
workers  in  variety  stores.  Variety  store 
employees  were  paid  an  average  weekly 
wage  of  $13.27  for  a  workweek  of  29.5 
hours. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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DECEMBER  BUILDING  PERMITS  JUMP 
TO  ALL-TIME  HIGH  OF  $18,982,700 

IN  N.  C.  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


Prospect  of  Drastic  Building 
Restrictions  Given  as  Reason 
for  Rise 

“Everybody  and  his  brother”  ran  to  pet 
a  building  permit  in  December,  pushing 
the  permit  valuation  in  73  North  Carolina 
cities  and  towns  to  an  all-time  high 
monthly  total  of  $18,982,700. 

“The  prospect  of  drastic  curtailment  of 
many  types  of  building  as  the  result  of 
government  restrictions  appears  to  be  the 
main  reason  for  the  unusually  high  Decem¬ 
ber  figure”,  commented  Labor  Department 
statistician  C.  H.  Pritchard.  “Evidently,  a 
lot  of  folks  think  they  will  stand  a  better 
chance  of  getting  their  building  done  by 
having  a  permit  issued  for  it.  with  the 
permit  dated  as  far  back  as  possible”. 

Residential  building  permits,  which 
totaled  $9,294,668  in  December,  were  45 
per  cent  above  the  November  total. 


Commercial  and  other  non-residential 
building  permits,  totaling  $7,383,778,  were 
46  per  cent  above  the  November  figure. 

■  December  permits  for  additions,  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs,  which  totaled  $2,304,254, 
were  120  per  cent  higher  than  in  the 
previous  month. 

December  is  usually  a  slack  month  for 
building.  In  December  1949,  only  $6,069,000 
worth  of  permits  were  issued  by  Tar  Heel 
municipalities — less  than  one-third  the 
amount  reported  for  December,  1950. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  developed 
in  one  previous  month.  In  March,  1948, 
the  month  immediately  prior  to  the  block¬ 
ade  of  Berlin  by  the  Russians  and  the 
“Berlin  Airlift”  operation,  building  per¬ 
mits  in  North  Carolina  jumped  to  more 
than  $12,000,000.  rising  more  than  100 
per  cent  over  the  February,  1948  figure. 

“That  was  just  a  scare”.  Mr.  Pritchard 
said.  “This  time  the  people  had  more  rea¬ 
son  to  anticipate  building  controls  in  view 
of  the  international  situation  which  had 
been  developing  for  six  months”. 


A  total  of  1,866  dwellings  were  authoriz¬ 
ed  during  December.  Although  1950  wras  a 
record-breaking  year  for  new  housing,  the 
December  permits  exceeded  by  far  any 
other  month  of  the  year.  Next  highest 
month  was  April,  when  1.545  dwellings 
were  authorized. 

The  month’s  housing  permits  included 
594  single-family  dwellings,  23  duplexes, 
and  346  apartment  buildings  containing 
a  total  of  1.226  apartments.  Most  of  the 
apartment  projects  were  listed  as  being 
“privately  owned”.  Goldsboro  reported  a 
public  housing  apartment  project  contain¬ 
ing  250  apartments  and  valued  at 
$2,137,847. 

The  month’s  non-residential  building 
permits  were  for  43  stores,  19  factory  and 
workshop  buildings,  35  private  garages, 
four  commercial  garages,  15  service  sta¬ 
tions,  six  churches,  seven  institutional 
buildings,  eight  school  buildings,  eight 
office  buildings,  one  public  building  and 
17  unclassified  structures. 

A  total  of  $2,034,304  was  the  estimated 
cost  of  repairs,  alterations  and  additions 
to  non-residential  buildings.  Only  $269,950 
went  for  similar  jobs  on  residences. 

Charlotte,  reporting  permits  totaling 
$3,830,241,  took  first  place  in  December 
among  five  cities  which  reported  more 
than  $2  million  each.  Wilmington  ran  a 
close  second  with  $3,027,137.  Winston- 
Salem  reported  $2,273,063,  Goldsboro 
$2,149,790,  and  Greensboro  $2,100,855.  All 
other  cities  and  towns  were  well  below 
$1  million. 

Average  estimated  construction  cost  of 
the  single-family  dwellings  authorized  in 
December  was  $7,424.  This  was  three  per 
cent  above  the  average  estimate  reported 
during  November. 


Employment  in  State  Rises 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

Hotels  and  rooming  houses  ran  variety 
stores  a  close  second  for  the  low  wage 
laurels.  The  6,000  persons  employed  in 
hotels  and  rooming  houses  received  wages 
which  averaged  46  cents  an  hour  and 
$21.84  per  week.  The  workweek  of  47.1 
hours  in  hotels  and  rooming  houses  was 
the  longest  reported  by  any  industry  in 
the  State. 

The  19,300  employees  of  laundries  and 
dry  cleaning  plants  averaged  60  cents  an 
hour,  or  $26.47  for  a  workweek  of  44  hours. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

December  1949  and  December  1950 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Dec. 1949  Dec. 19 

Percent. 
50  Change 

Dec. 1949 

Dec. 1950 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

945 

1,380 

+  46. 0 

$  5,086,954 

$17,678,732 

+  247.5 

470 

865 

+  84.0 
+  20.7 

3,191,881 

1,215,148 

679.925 

8,478,366 

+  165.6 
+  471.1 
+  232.6 

116 

140 

6,939,193 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

359 

375 

+  4.5 

2,261.173 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

November  1950  and  December  1950 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Percent. 

Nov.1950  Dec. 1950  Change 

Nov.1950  Dec. 1950 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  . . . 

1,244 

1,380 

+ 

10.9 

$11,376,363 

$17,678,732 

+ 

55.4 

Residential  buildings - 

601 

865 

+ 

43.9 

5,825,690 

8,478,366 

+ 

45.5 

Non-residential  buildings - 

167 

140 

— 

16.2 

4,595,725 

6,939,193 

+ 

50.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  

476 

375 

— 

21.2 

954,948 

2,261,173 

+136.8 

SUMMARY  OF  DECEMBER  1950  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

—  Totals  of  December,  1949  Included  for  Comparison  — 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NewNonResidentlalBldg. 

Addi’ns.Altera’nsRepairl  AH  Construction 

CITY 
Code  Name 

No.  of 

Estimated  Cost 

|No.  ef  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Bldgs. 

Y’ear  Ago 

Current  Month| YearAgo 

Cur.Mo. 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

|Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1380 

$3,266,781 

$8,478,366 

598 

1724 

$1,232,148 

$6,939,193 

$  685,025 

$2,261,173 

$  5,183,954 

$17,678,732 

102  Albemarle _ 

3 

24,800 

20,000 

9 

2 

10,500 

65,000 

5,100 

40,400 

85,000 

103  Asheville _ 

34 

87,600 

218,200 

13 

15 

15,705 

85,000 

54,362 

11,701 

157,667 

314,901 

108  Burlington _ 

32 

82,900 

37,000 

12 

7 

5,699 

84,291 

14,950 

8,500 

103,549 

129,791 

113  Charlotte _ 

117  Concord _ 

163 

3 

803,561 

36,500 

1,020,914 

8,500 

135 

7 

110 

3 

444,693 

200 

2,495,558 

131,132 

17,000 

3S.095 

313,769 

1,379,386 

53,700 

299,415 

3,830,241 

8,500 

437,493 

120  Durham  . . 

57 

145,875 

175,650 

20 

36 

115,445 

147,982 

113,861 

123  Elizabeth  City 

6 

29,950 

9,900 

4 

2 

106,800 

75,000 

850 

1,200 

137,600 

86,100 

125  Fayetteville  .... 

43 

90,450 

68,500 

20 

16 

19,600 

54,300 

9,075 

9,335 

119,125 

132,135 

128  Gastonia _ 

27 

64,000 

57,150 

8 

10 

2.S50 

202,500 

26,200 

12,600 

93,050 

272,250 

130  Goldsboro _ 

295 

80,900 

1.891,240 

13 

833 

500 

253,500 

81,248 

5,050 

162,648 

2,149,790 

133  Greensboro... 

134  Greenville _ 

135  Henderson _ 

175 

21 

698,900 

9,700 

520,000 

114,500 

167 

3 

101 

20 

29,050 

1,137,975 

31,000 

16,505 

442,880 

744,455 

9,700 

2,100,855 

145,500 

1  41  Hickory _ 

ii 

18,500 

32,000 

5 

6 

2,000 

25,000 

15,750 

1,325 

36,250 

58,325 

142  High  Point _ 

42 

99,000 

123,800 

20 

22 

94,536 

96,225 

112,296 

31,480 

305,832 

251,505 

146  Kinston _  „ 

12 

80,500 

63,700 

14 

S 

1,160 

31,000 

2,500 

2,450 

22.000 

83,000 

60,300 

86,860 

81,300 

150  Lexington _ 

15 

57,600 

49,300 

12 

11 

250 

1.000 

162  New  Bern _ 

19 

17,985 

51,965 

3 

8 

84,195 

12,140 

14,870 

114,320 

66,835 

169  Raleigh  . . . 

50 

202,400 

313,500 

34 

33 

116,225 

250,512 

7,750 

86,880 

326,375 

650,892 

171  Reidsville _ 

S 

38,500 

38,300 

4 

3 

264,400 

1,500 

3,000 

40.000 

305,700 

175  Rocky  Mount .. 

25 

35,100 

65,975 

8 

9 

92,500 

4,375 

16,209 

22,884 

143,809 

93,234 

177  Salisbury  ...  . 

13 

96,000 

33,300 

11 

6 

40.600 

11,000 

5,145 

5,150 

141,745 

49,450 

180  Shelby _ 

13 

50,100 

23,000 

13 

6 

6,500 

24,500 

64,500 

10,000 

3,100 

56,600 

64,400 

90,600 

189,900 

187  Statesville _ 

26 

39,900 

179,900 

9 

24 

190  Thomas ville _ 

8 

7,000 

14,200 

2 

3 

500,475 

3,000 

1,000 

10,000 

515,675 

196  Wilmington _ 

104 

101,800 

2,539,347 

13 

306 

700 

50,140 

19,761 

437,650 

122,261 

3,027,137 

197  Wilson  _ 

33 

78,800 

170,350 

16 

38 

200 

72,300 

9,000 

2  0!y0 

88,000 

245J00 

198  Winston-Salem 

142 

191,960 

638,175 

23 

86 

15,400 

926,000 

83,007 

708,888 

290.367 

2.273,063 

X-Report  not  received 
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’Teen-Age  Employment 
Certifications  Drop  Sharply 

New  ’teen-age  employment  certifications 
dropped  to  tlie  lowest  point  since  last 
April  during  the  month  of  January. 

A  total  of  1,099  employment  certificates 
were  issued  to  minors  under  18  years  of 
age  during  January.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  the  last  nine  months  that  the 
monthly  figure  of  young  people  obtaining 
certificates  for  jobs  has  fallen  below  1.000. 

A  total  of  19,888  employment  certificates 
of  all  types  were  issued  to  minors  in  North 
Carolina  by  County  Welfare  Superinten¬ 
dents  during  1950.  This  was  23  per  cent 
above  the  1949  total  of  16,204,  reflecting 
the  increased  employment  op])ortunities 
which  developed  in  the  State  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  year. 

Among  the  1,099  January  certifications, 
770  were  for  full-time  employment  of  16 
and  17-year-old  boys  and  girls.  Certificates 
for  vacation  and  part-time  employment 
were  issued  to  an  additional  329  minors, 
of  whom  160  were  16  and  17  years  old, 
162  were  aged  14  and  15.  and  seven  were 
for  newsboys  12  and  13  years  of  age. 

Of  the  770  certifications  for  full-time 
employment  of  16  and  17-year-olds,  555 
were  for  work  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries  and  215  were  for  work  in  various  non¬ 
manufacturing  types  of  employment. 

Last  year’s  employment  certifications 
climbed  to  their  highest  point  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  when  a  total  of  2,347  minors  became 
legally  eligible  for  employment  during  that 
month.  A  majority  of  these  were  for  vaca¬ 
tion  employment  only. 

The  January.  1951  figure  represented 
a  drop  of  53  per  cent  below  the  high  point 
reached  in  December,  1950. 


Fourth  Quarter  Public 
Contracts  Total  $12,336,597 

Manufacturers  ami  dealers  of  North 
Carolina  furnished  $12,336,597  worth  of 
commodities  to  the  federal  government 
under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950. 

Textile  mill  products  topped  North 
Carolina’s  list  of  contract  totals  with 
$5,920,818.  Tobacco  products  were  second 
with  $4,453,115.  Lumber,  furniture  and 
other  finished  wood  products  were  third 
with  $467,330. 

Other  public  contracts  totals  were : 
metals  ami  metal  products,  $422,756.  paper 
products  and  printed  matter  $320,919, 
electrical  machinery  $260,768,  other 
machinery  $184,328,  firearms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  $173,140,  transportation  equipment 
$37,808,  leather  products  $23,712,  chemicals 
and  drugs  $21,911,  scientific  equipment 
$19,080.  miscellaneous  orders  $30,912. 


Wage  Freeze 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  designated  by  the  Wage  Sta¬ 
bilization  Board  as  the  agency  to 
answer  inquiries,  issue  rulings  and 
receive  applications  and  reports 
for  the  Board  under  the  wage 
freeze. 

Mrs.  Pauline  W.  Horton,  'Fed¬ 
eral  Representative  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Divisions,  who  handled 
the  North  Carolina  wage  freeze 
matters  during  World  War  II, 
will  again  serve  as  agent  for  the 
Board  in  North  Carolina.  Mrs. 
Horton  continues  as  advisor  to 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Forrest  H. 
Shuford  under  the  State-Federal 
Agreement  between  the  Divisions 
and  the  State  Department  of 
Labor. 

Information  about  wage  freeze 
or  copies  of  the  general  regula¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained  from  the 
field  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  located  in  Greensboro,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  Charlotte,  Goldsboro,  or  by 
communication  with  Mrs.  Horton, 
N.  C.  Department  of  Labor, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


R.  J.  R.  Recognized 
For  Safety  Record 

More  than  99  per  cent  of  the  employees 
of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  had 
perfect  safety  records  during  1950,  accord¬ 
ing  to  information  received  from  officials 
of  the  company. 

The  tobacco  manufacturing  firm  was 
honored  last  month  for  industrial  safety 
accomplishments  covering  the  last  five 
years,  during  which  there  was  a  71  per 
cent  reduction  of  accidents  among  Reyn¬ 
olds  employees.  A  silver  plaque  was  award¬ 
ed  the  company  by  Duke  C.  Dorney,  Jr., 
vice-president  of  the  Maryland  Casualty 
Company.  Mr.  Dorney  attributed  the  firm’s 
fine  safety  record  to  cooperative  safety 
work  between  management  and  labor  “all 
the  way  down  the  line”. 

He  recognized  the  work  of  Wilford  G. 
Jones,  safety  engineeer  for  Reynolds,  and 
the  Safety  Council  of  which  Walter  E. 
Gaines  is  chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  as  safety 
engineer,  directs  the  day-in.  day-out  safety 
program  at  Reynolds.  He  and  his  assis¬ 
tants  work  in  conjunction  with  a  rotating 
safety  committee  composed  of  various  de¬ 
partments  heads  and  supervisors. 

Mr.  Jones  has  also  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  as  a  member  of  the  N.  C.  Labor  De¬ 
partment’s  Manpower  Conservation  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  for  the  last  four  years.  Along 


Survey  Shows  36%  of  N.  C. 
Factory  Workers  Are 
Women 

Employment  of  women  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  manufacturing  industries  has  drop¬ 
ped  sharply  since  the  World  War  II  peak 
but  is  higher  now  than  it  was  10  years 
ago. 

In  1941,  women  wage  earners  consti¬ 
tuted  slightly  less  than  33  per  cent  of  the 
State’s  total  of  factory  workers.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  completed  in  September, 
1950,  about  36  per  cent  of  North  Carolina’s 
factory  employees  were  women  at  that 
time. 

Wartime  employment  of  women  reached 
a  peak  in  October  1944.  when  more  than 
45  per  cent  of  the  production  jobs  in  Tar 
Heel  industry  were  held  by  women. 
Throughout  1943,  1944  and  1945,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  manufacturing  jobs  held  by 
women  never  fell  below  40  per  cent  of  the 
State  total. 

By  the  middle  of  1948  the  proportion 
of  women  in  factory  jobs  had  dropped  to 
39  per  cent  of  the  total.  Last  September’s 
survey  indicates  a  further  drop  to  approxi¬ 
mately  36  per  cent  during  the  last  two 
years. 

The  survey  showed  that  of  the  total 
of  432,000  factory  workers  employed  in 
the  State  last  September,  154,000  were 
women — a  proportion  of  slightly  more 
than  seven  female  wage  earners  out  of 
every  20  workers  employed. 

Percentages  of  women  employed  were 
highest  in  apparel  manufacturing,  tobacco 
and  textiles — all  in  the  non-durable  goods 
group.  Only  11  per  cent  of  durable  goods 
industry  employees  were  women,  while 
the  non  durable  goods  group  employed 
nearly  44  pea-  cent  women. 

Among  the  14,000  workers  employed  by 
apparel  firms,  11,900  were  women.  This 
was  85  per  cent  of  the  total  in  this  indus¬ 
try. 

In  tobacco  manufacturing,  including 
stemming  and  redrying  operations,  there 
were  18,300  women  employed  in  a  labor 
force  totaling  38,200.  This  was  48  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

In  textiles,  105,000  workers  out  of 
233,000  employed  were  women. 

September  employment  of  women  in 
other  industries  was  as  follows :  lumber 
and  timber  products  1,400,  furniture  and 
finished  lumber  products  4,000,  food  pro¬ 
ducts  4,500,  paper  and  pulp  1.500,  printing 
and  publishing  1,400,  chemicals  and  allied 
products  1,100  miscellaneous  other  non¬ 
durable  goods  1,000,  miscellaneous  other 
durable  goods  3,800. 


with  22  others  among  the  State’s  leading 
industrial  safety  engineers  on  the  Board, 
he  has  helped  to  plan  several  of  the  Labor 
Department’s  industry-wide  accident  pre¬ 
vention  drives. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,315  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
January  by  the  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections.  The  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulation.  A  total  of  35,339  work¬ 
ers  were  employed  by  the  firms  inspected. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  Janu¬ 


ary  were  as  follows : 

Complaint  Investigations _  15 

Reinspections _ _  65 

Conferences _  297 

Accidents  Investigated _  9 

Violations  Noted . . 1,283 

Compliances  Secured _  888 


Six  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law, 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
January.  Violations  of  the  law  were  found 
in  three  of  these  cases.  Recommendations 
were  made  by  the  inspectors  to  correct 
them  and  immediate  compliance  was 
promised.  No  violations  were  found  in  the 
other  three  cases. 

Three  additional  complaints  alleging 
violations  of  the  State  industrial  safety 
and  health  regulations  were  investigated. 
Violations  were  found  in  all  three  in¬ 
stances,  recommendations  to  correct  them 
were  made,  and  compliance  was  promised. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  51  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  during  January. 
Violations  were  found  as  follows : 

Provision  Establishments 

of  Law  in  Violation 


Minimum  Wage  .. 

_  21 

Overtime 

26 

Child  Labor  .. 

.  3 

Records . . 

. .  42 

Nine  of  the  establishments  inspected  in 
January  were  in  full  compliance  with 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  Eleven  others 
had  only  record-keeping  Violations. 

A  total  of  $15,470.58  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  313  workers  by  59  establishments 
during  January  following  disclosure  of 
wage  and  hour  violations. 


Earnings  and  Hours 

in  North  Carolina  Industries 

a  nrir/inrjjH  di  divioiuj  wr  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

January**,  1951  Compared  with  December  1950 

Av.  Wkly 

INDUSTRIES  Earn. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrly 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

N  onagricultura  l  Em  ploy  men  t 

Manufacturing  _ _ _ _ _ 

$47.40 

—  .13 

$1.17 

+  .01 

40.5 

—  .4 

Durable  Goods  _ _ _ 

43.97 

+  .20 

1.04 

+  .01 

42.2 

—  .4 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

48.49 

_  22 

1.21 

no  chg. 

40.0 

—  .3 

Nonmanufacturing* 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

59.20 

—  .39 

1.40 

+  .01 

42.3 

—  .4 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

48.19 

—1.72 

1.17 

—  .05 

41.1 

—  .6 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . . 

52.03 

—1.20 

1.20 

no  chg. 

43.2 

—1.0 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  ... 

38.62 

—  .47 

.93 

no  chg. 

41.5 

—  .7 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ 

38.21 

—  .76 

.93 

+  .01 

41.3 

—  .9 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ ■. 

43.34 

+  *73 

.95 

+  .01 

45.5 

+  .3 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ _ 

40.14 

+  .55 

.92 

+  .03 

43.S 

—  .5 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products.. 

45.39 

+  .70 

1.06 

+  .01 

42.7 

+  .i 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring 

45.26 

+  .67 

1.06 

+  .01 

42.6 

+  -2 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

41.86 

—1.26 

1.00 

no  chg. 

41.7 

—1.5 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  — . - .  . 

61.64 

+5.29 

1.37 

+  .08 

44.9 

+  1.3 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

48.92 

—  .37 

1.23 

no  chg. 

39.9 

—  .3 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

45.65 

—  .18 

1.12 

no  chg. 

40.7 

—  .1 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

52.92 

—  .30 

1.28 

no  chg. 

41.2 

—  .3 

Knitting  Mills  . . . . . 

46.01 

—  .46 

1.26 

+  .02 

36.7 

—  .6 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

56.11 

—  .38 

1.49 

+  .01 

37.7 

—  .4 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

37.86 

—  .47 

1.07 

+  .01 

35.3 

—  .8 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod _ 

36.94 

+1.48 

.96 

+  .01 

3S.7 

+  1.3 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

34.72 

+2.37 

.94 

+  .01 

37.1 

+  2.2 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

38.55 

—1.38 

.94 

+  .01 

41.2 

—1.6 

Bakerv  Products  _ 

39.75 

—1.14 

1.02 

+  .03 

39.0 

—2.3 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

—  .15 

.85 

+  .01 

46.4 

—  .5 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

47.55 

+  .97 

1.21 

+  .03 

39.3 

—  .4 

Cigarettes  _ 

55.47 

+  1.26 

1.37 

+  .01 

40.4 

+  .5 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  ... 

37.70 

—  .39 

.98 

+  .03 

38.6 

—1.4 

Paper  &  x\llied  Products  _ 

66.92 

+  .03 

1.49 

+  .02 

45.0 

—  .5 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  .... 

78.02 

—  .01 

1.69 

no  chg. 

46.2 

—  ,i 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  . 

62.24 

' -  .  1  l 

1.60 

no  chg. 

39.0 

—  .5 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

48.77 

+  -II 

1.19 

—  .01 

41.2 

+  -6 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf  _ 

45.25 

—1.30 

1.10 

no  chg. 

41.2 

—1.2 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _ _ _ _ _ 

46.72 

+  -44 

1.07 

+  .02 

43.8 

—  .1 

Non-metallic  Mining  _  .  _ 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 

46.72 

+  -44 

1.07 

+  .02 

43.8 

—  .1 

Transportation  (Except  R.  R.i* 

Public  Utilities  _ 

51.12 

+1.31 

1.28 

+  .03 

40.0  no  chg. 

Trade  _ 

43.72 

+3.56 

1.04 

+  .05 

42.0 

+  -3 

Wholesale  _ 

57.36 

+  .73 

1.29 

+  .01 

44.4 

+  -1 

Retail  _ 

39.33 

+3.78 

.96 

+  .06 

41.2 

+  1.5 

Retail  General  Merchandise _ 

24.03 

+3.12 

.69 

+  .07 

35.0 

+  1.2 

Department  Stores  . . . . 

27.65 

+2.37 

.76 

+  .04 

36.3 

+1.0 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores. 

14.62 

+  1.35 

.50 

+  .05 

29.1 

—  .4 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ 

40.91 

+  1,85 

1.00 

+  .03 

40.8 

+  .5 

Grocery  Stores  _ _ 

36.67 

+  .75 

.96 

+  .03 

38.1 

—  .4 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

60.46 

+  .52 

No  Hours  R'ejiorted 

Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _ 

Personal  Services* 

21.02 

—  .60 

.46 

—  .01 

45.3 

—  .9 

Laundries  &  Drv  Cleaners  _ 

25.77 

—  .73 

.60 

no  dig. 

43.7 

_  O 

Government* 

Federal* 

State  &  Local* 

Contract  Construction* 

Miscellaneous§  * 

*•  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

§  Includes  contract  construction ;  agricultural  services  ;  forestry  and  fishing. 

*  Data  not  available. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


January,  1951  Compared  with  December  1950 


Net 

Percent  Change 

♦  * 

Change 

From 

INDUSTRY 

From 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

12/50 

Dec. 1950  Jan. 1950 

1951 

1950 

1950 

To 

To  To 

1/51 

Jan. 1951  Jan. 1951 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees ) 


Nonagricultural 


Nondurable  Goods 


Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Indu 
Machinery  (Except 
Fabricated  Metal  I1 


Wooden 


Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ _ 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  ...  _ 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  . . .. 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ - . 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ _ 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.... 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 


Beverage 
Tobacco  Ma 


Stemmeries  &  Redrying 
Paper  &  Allied  Products  „ 
Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd. 
Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industri 
Chemicals  &  Allied  Produc 
Other  Nondurable  Goodst 
Nonmanu  facturi  ng 


Transportation  A 
Transportation 
Public  Utilities 


Wholesale  . . 

Retail  — - - 

Retail  General  Merc 
Department  Stores 
Limited  Price  Vari 
Retail  Food  Stores  . 
Grocery  Stores  — 


Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners... 


Federal* 

State  &  Local* 
Miscellaneous!  * 
Contract  Construction 


. 921.7 

937.9 

867.4 

—16.2 

—  1.7 

6.3 

—.430.6 

431.1 

406.2 

—  0.5 

—  0.1 

4-  6.0 

...104,5 

104.1 

92.6 

+  0.4 

+  0.4 

4-12.9 

—.326.1 

327.0 

313.6 

—  0.9 

—  0.3 

4-  4.0 

. 491.1 

506.8 

461.2 

—15.7 

—  3.1 

+  6.5 

.....  2.5 

2.5 

2.2 

4-13.6 

6.2 

6.2 

5.0 

4-24.0 

.....  3.0 

2.9 

2.5 

+  0.1 

+  3.4 

4-20.0 

.  42.9 

42.9 

39.8 

+  7.8 

.....  32.0 

32.0 

29.4 

4-  8.8 

.  5.1 

5.1 

4.8 

4-  6.3 

.....  3.0 

3.0 

2.7 

4-11.1 

.....  34.1 

34.0 

30.9 

+  0.1 

+  0.3 

+10.4 

.  32.2 

31.9 

29.0 

+  0.3 

+  0.9 

+  11.0 

.  7.3 

7.3 

6.2 

+  17.7 

.....  8.5 

8.3 

6.0 

+  0.2 

+  2.4 

+41.7 

.....239,9 

239.7 

226.6 

+  0.2 

+  0.1 

+  5.9 

.....  62.6 

62.1 

58.6 

+  0.5 

+  0.8 

+  6.8 

.103.4 

103.S 

97.3 

—  0.4 

—  0.4 

+  6.3 

.....  60.1 

59.9 

57.6 

+  0.2 

+  0.3 

+  4.3 

.....  24.3 

24.3 

23.4 

+  3.8 

.  28.2 

28.2 

27.6 

+  2.2 

.....  13.3 

13.3 

13.0 

+  2.3 

.  7.1 

7.0 

7.3 

+  0.1 

+  1.4 

—  2.7 

....  18.9 

19.0 

18.3 

—  0.1 

—  0.5 

+  3.3 

.....  4.9 

5.0 

4.7 

—  0.1 

—  2.0 

+  4.3 

. .  3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

_ 

_ 1... 

.....  25.0 

26.5 

28.4 

—  1.5 

—  5.7 

—12.0 

.  12.4 

12.5 

12.7 

—  0.1 

—  0.8 

—  2.4 

.....  9.9 

11.2 

12.6 

—  1.3 

—11.6 

—21.4 

......  8.4 

8.4 

7.7 

+  9.1 

......  6.1 

5.9 

5.7 

+  0.2 

+  3.4 

+  7.0 

......  6.3 

6.3 

6.1 

+  3.3 

......  10.6 

10.1 

10.3 

+  0.5 

+  5.0 

+  2.9 

......  3.7 

3.7 

3.2 

+  15.6 

......  3.4 

3.3 

3.1 

+  0.1 

+  3.0 

+  9.7 

3  0 

3.0 

2.8 

+  7-1 

......  57.4 

56.8 

53.2 

+  0.6 

+  LI 

+  7.9 

.  24.8 

24.1 

20.8 

+  0.7 

+  2.9 

+19.2 

.....  16.0 

16.1 

15.5 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

+  3.2 

......165.8 

182.8 

159.2 

—17.0 

—  9.3 

+  4.1 

......  37.2 

37.1 

37.1 

+  0.1 

+  0.3 

+  0.3 

....  .128.6 

145.7 

122.1 

—17.1 

—11.7 

+  5.3 

..  30.0 

44.6 

29.9 

—14.6 

—32.7 

+  0.3 

.....  15.0 

20.2 

15.3 

—  5.2 

—25.7 

—  2.0 

s _  9.6 

17.9 

8.9 

—  8.3 

—46.4 

+  7.9 

. .  21.3 

22.3 

20.4 

—  1.0 

—  4.5 

+  4.4 

..  15.0 

16.0 

13.9 

—  1.0 

—  6.3 

+  '<  .9 

21.7 

21.7 

20.9 

+  3.S 

84.2 

83.8 

82.6 

+  0.4 

+  0.5 

+  1.9 

....  6.1 

6.1 

5.9 

+  3.4 

......  24.S 

24.4 

24.2 

+  0.4 

+  1.6 

+  2.5 

......  20.7 

20.4 

20.4 

+  0.3 

-|-  1.5 

+  1.5 

109.3 

109.3 

102.4 

+  6.7 

.  49.3 

49.1 

39.8 

+  0.2 

4-  0.4 

+23.9 

•  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

1 1  Preliminary 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products  ;  and  m.scellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 


Employment  In  State 
Drops  16,200  In  January 

Most  Industries  Report 
Hourly  Wage  Gains 

A  normal  seasonal  employment  decrease 
in  retail  trade  caused  North  Carolina’s 
total  non-agricultural  employment  to  drop 
16,200  during  January. 

The  State’s  non-farm  employment  total 
stood  at  921,700  in  mid-January.  Tar  Heel 
mills  and  factories  employed  430,600  work¬ 
ers.  Trade,  transportation,  utilities,  con¬ 
struction,  service  industries,  government 
and  other  non-manufacturing  activities 
employed  491,100. 

Small  gains  in  average  hourly  earnings 
were  reported  by  a  majority  of  North 
Carolina  industries. 

Textile  mills  took  on  200  additional 
workers,  worked  an  average  of  39.9  hours 
a  week,  reported  average  hourly  earnings 
of  $1.23  and  weekly  earnings  of  $48.92. 

Employment  dropped  1,500  in  tobacco 
manufacturing  due  to  seasonal  curtail¬ 
ment  of  stemmery  and  redrying  operations. 
Weekly  earnings  of  cigarette  factory  work¬ 
ers  rose  $1.26  to  an  average  of  $55.47  for 
a  workweek  slightly  above  40  hours. 

Employment  held  firm  in  the  lumber 
and  furniture  industries.  Lumber  mill 
workers  averaged  93  cents  an  hour  and 
$38.62  for  a  workweek  of  41.5  hours.  Furni¬ 
ture  workers  earned  $45.39  for  a  work¬ 
week  of  42.6  hours.  About  300  additional 
workers  were  hired  by  furniture  factories 
during  the  month. 

Other  manufacturing  industries  report¬ 
ing  employment  gains  were  chemicals, 
up  500 ;  pulp  and  paper  mills,  up  200 ; 
men’s  apparel,  up  100;  fabricated  metals, 
up  100. 

Employment  in  contract  construction 
increased  about  200  as  the  State’s  Janu¬ 
ary  building  permit  totals  held  a  contin¬ 
ued  high  level.  The  construction  industry 
employed  a  total  of  49,300  workers  during 
the  month. 

Other  non-manufacturing  industries  re¬ 
porting  employment  gains  during  January 
were  mining,  up  100;  transportation,  up 
700 ;  wholesale  trade,  up  100 ;  laundries 
and  dry  cleaning  plants,  up  300. 

The  month’s  total  seasonal  drop  in 
retail  trade  employment  amounted  to 
17,100. 

Increases  in  average  hourly  earnings 
were  reported  by  all  non-manufacturing 
lines  except  hotels  and  laundries  and  dry 
cleaning  plants. 

The  State’s  6,100  hotel  and  iroomiug 
house  employees  averaged  46  cents  an 
hour,  $21.02  for  a  workweek  of  45.3  hours. 

The  20,700  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
workers  averaged  60  cents  an  hour.  $25.77 
for  a  workweek  of  43.7  hours. 

The  9,600  employees  of  variety  stores 
averaged  50  cents  an  hour,  $14.62  for 
a  workweek  of  29.1  hours. 


An  optimist  is  a  person  who  hopes  to 
see  things  return  to  normal  at  some  future 
date. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


NORTH  CAROLINA  BUILDING  PERMITS 

TOTAL  $16,127,277  DURING  JANUARY 


Type  of  January  Building 
Permits  in  28  Reporting 
Cities 


North  Carolina’s  building  boom  showed 
no  signs  of  tapering  off  in  January,  as 
75  cities  and  towns  reported  permits  for 
$16,127,277  worth  of  new  residential  and 
commercial  construction. 

Statistician  C.  H.  Pritchard  also  re¬ 
ports  that  Tar  Heel  cities  and  towns 
issued  permits  during  1950  for  a  total 
of  $178,693,957  worth  of  building.  The 
final  1950  figure  was  45  per  cent  above 
the  1949  total,  and  included  permits  for 
14,487  new  houses  and  apartments — 14 
per  cent  more  than  the  previous  year. 

Residential  permits  totaling  $8,818,595 
during  January  included  a  total  of  1,385 
houses  and  apartments.  Authorized  by 
city  building  officials  were  766  single¬ 
family  dwellings,  49  duplexes  containing 
98  apartments  and  109  large  apartment 
buildings  containing  521  apartments. 

Estimated  construction  cost  of  the  766 
single-family  houses  authorized  in  Janu¬ 
ary  averaged  $7,701.  This  was  37  per  cent 


above  the  $5,612  average  reported  for 
January,  1950. 

.  Non-residential  permits  issued  during 
the  month  totaled  $5,073,480.  They  Includ¬ 
ed  67  stores,  26  factory  ami  workshop 
buildings,  13  churches,  68  private  and  five 
commercial  garages,  13  service  stations, 
11  office  buildings,  two  institutional  build¬ 
ings,  one  public  building,  two  school  build¬ 
ings  and  31  unclassified  buildings. 

Additions,  alterations  ami  repairs  total¬ 
ed  $1,880,372.  About  two-thirds  of  this 
amount  was  for  work  on  non-residential 
buildings  and  one-third  for  residential 
work. 

Charlotte  led  with  $2,198,867  in  January 
permits.  Asheville  was  second  with  $2,171,- 
752,  Raleigh  third  with  $1,130,681,  and 
Greensboro  fourth  with  $1,063,360.  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  reported  $637,695,  Durham 
$694,156,  Burlington  $746,526,  and  Roa¬ 
noke  Rapids  $881,400.  All  other  reporting 
cities  and  towns  were  below  $500,000. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

January,  1950  and  January,  1951 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Jan.  1950 

Jan. 1951 

Percent. 

Change 

Jan. 1950 

Jan. 1951 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,208 

1,653 

+  36.8 

$13,639,553 

$13,434,421 

—  1.5 

Residential  buildings _ 

627 

776 

+  23.8 

4,388,423 

7,971,245 

-f  SI. 6 

Non-residential  buildings - 

146 

195 

+  33.6 

8,195,672 

3,743,666 

—  54.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

435 

682 

b  56.7 

1,055,458 

1,719,510 

-f-  62.9 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

December,  1950  and  January,  1951 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Percent. 

Dec.  1950  Jan.  1951  Change 

Percent. 

Dec.  1950  Jan.  1951  Change 

TOTAL 

1,380  1,653  +  19.8 

$17,678,731  $13,434,421  —  24.0 

865  776  —  10.3 

140  195  +  39.3 

375  682  +  81.9 

8,478,366  7,971,245  —  6.0 

6,939,193  3,743,666  —  46.1 

2,261,173  1,719,510  —  24.0 

Non-residential  buildings _ _ 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

BUILDINGS  FOB 
WHICH  PERMITS 
WERE  ISSUED 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  No.  Costs 


New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Structures: 
One-family  houses,  detached  623  $4,958,320 

Two-family  buildings  _  43  348,245 

Three-and  four-family  buildings  49  528,200 

Apartment  bldgs  without  elevators  1  5,000 

Units  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or 

local  governmental  agencies  ..  59  2,006,480 

Hotels  _ 1  125,000 


TOTAL  _ 776  $7,971,245 


New  Nonresidential  Structures: 


Amusement  &  recreation  places  1  $ 

Churches  _  9 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun- 

ries  and  other  workshops  _  19 

Garages,  commercial  _  3 

Garages,  private  _  60 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  11 

Institutional  buildings  _ _ _  1 

Office  bldgs,  including  banks  . .  8 

Educational  buildings  _ 2 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc.  _  1 6 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs  „  52 
All  other  nonresidential  _  T3 


14.500 
1,291,738 

701,950 

17.500 
31,250 

109,695 

110,000 

131,400 

102,777 


16,850 

1,213,245 

2,761 


TOTAL  _ 195  $3,743,666 


Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 


To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 517  $  495,919 

To  nonhousekeeping 

residential  buildings  _ _ _  28  27,283 

To  nonresidential  bldgs  - . 137  1,196,308 


TOTAL 


682  $1,719,510 


Tough  Situation 

A  man  went  to  a  physician,  complaining 
of  prolonged  headaches.  The  doctor  told 
him  to  stop  smoking. 

“I  have  never  used  tobacco  in  any  form”. 

“Well  then,  stop  drinking”. 

“I  am  a  total  abstainer”. 

“Late  hours,  then,  and  fast  women”. 

“I  am  always  in  bed  by  nine.  I  am  a 
bachelor  and  live  with  my  old  maiden 
aunt.  Now,  seriously,  what  causes  my 
headaches” ? 

“I  don’t  know”,  said  the  balked  doctor. 
“I  guess  your  halo’s  pinching”. 


SUMMARY  OF  JANUARY,  1951  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

—  Totals  of  January,  1950  Included  for  Comparison  — 


CITY 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NewNonResidentialBldg.]Addi’ns,Altera’nsRepair I  All  Construction 

No.  of 

Estimated  Cost  |No.  of  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost  |  Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Bldgs. 

YearAgo  CurrentMonth 

YearAgo  Cur. Mo. 

YearAgo  Current  Mo.  Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

YearAgo  Current  Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1653 

$4,388,423  $7,971,245 

833  1230 

$8,195,672  $3,743,666 

$1,055,458  $1,719,510 

$13,639,553  $13,434,421 

Albemarle _ 

Asheville _ 1 _ 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte _  _ 

Concord _ 

Durham  . 

Elizabeth  City _ 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia  .. .  _ 

Goldsboro . . 

Greensboro _ 

Greenville _ 

Henderson _ 

Hickory _ _ _ 

High  Point _ _ 

Kinston _  _ 

Lexington _ 

New  Bern _ 

Raleigh _ 

Reidsviile _ 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby . . . 

Statesville  . . 

Thomasville  ....  ... 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson _ 

Winston-Salem  .. 

15 

89 

58 

189 

32 

255 

10 

95 

34 

46 

170 

18 

16 

68 

35 

14 

16 

81 

16 

53 

28 

38 

12 

12 

117 

■38 

98 

63.100  35,100 

114,000  2,096,577 

78,250  162,000 

914,601  1,029,303 

65,550  335,780 

289,439  502,000 

10.800  36,000 

202,350  351,300 

81,300  111,800 

57,000  134,700 

278,400  .  723,000 

183,700  134,500 

76,375  32,500 

110.300  198,500 

70,000  193,500 

65,000  50,000 

36,735  19,490 

627,150  311,000 

27.100  76,000 

144.300  128,970 

112,048  110,700 

82.900  148,100 

29,000  53,850 

39.800  26,500 

99.900  292,300 

169,000  231,500 

360,325  446,275 

10  8 

14  283 

17  19 

166  124 

16  55 

42  65 

4  8 

57  e  56 

12  15 

13  23 

59  21 

31  23 

14  13 

26  27 

15  31 

11  11 

9  4 

130  37 

8  13 

22  19 

17  13 

20  27 

9  11 

12  7 

12  26 

30  44 

57  47 

4,500  49,800 

16,250  52,800 

1,770  519,261 

1,020,102  992,210 

3,450  111,200 

5,690,385  63,600 

108,400  _ _ _ 

90,000  81,500 

123,500  162,800 

50,400  3,100 

204,828  233,000 

4,500  10,000 

10.300  250,000 

18,525  224,400 

-  31,500 

30,000  1,050 

45,725  54,995 

106,192  216,000 

13,175  400 

15,385  126,350 

24,000  91,000 

10,150  86,000 

33.300  14,000 

24,600  71,200 

20,675  21,000 

528,300  154,300 

33,195  122,200 

6,100  23,500 

10,540  22,375 

71,750  65,265 

102,471  177,354 

3,230  9,200 

78,437  128,556 

22.350  1,535 

27.350  27,283 

4,650  59,200 

-  40,000 

120,550  107,360 

15,425  20,475 

92,591  29,409 

32,700  3,300 

1,900  35,000 

9,565  67,735 

32,498  603,681 

3,060  4,800 

271,855  90,730 

.  4,340 

85  8,500 

1,600  3,800 

23,286  75,192 

23,900  41,700 

99,665  69,220 

73,700  108,400 

140,790  2,171,752 

151,770  746,526 

2,037,174  2,198,867 

72,230  456,180 

6,058,261  694,156 

141,550  37,535 

319.700  460,083 

209,450  333,800 

107,400  177,300 

603,778  1,063,360 

188.200  144,500 

X  X 

102,100  302,975 

221,416  452,309 

102.700  228,300 

96.900  86,050 

92,025  142,220 

765,840  1,130,681 

43,335  81,200 

431,540  346,050 

136,048  206,040 

93,135  242,600 

62,390  67,850 

65.900  101,500 

143,861  388,492 

721.200  427,500 

493,185  637,695 

X-No  Report  Received 
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LABOR  DEPARTMENT  STARTS  SAFETY  DRIVE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 


Federal  Wage  Controls 
Explained  By  N.  C. 
Wage-Hour  Official 

The  effects  of  federal  wage  controls 
upon  North  Carolina  workers  are  explain¬ 
ed  below  by  Mrs.  Pauline  W.  Horton, 
representative  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
whose  office  is  in  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mrs.  Horton,  who  handled  wage  control 
matters  in  North  Carolina  during  World 
War  II,  is  serving  now  as  North  Carolina 
agent  for  the  Federal  Wage  Stabilization 
Board.  This  work  is  in  addition  to  her 
regular  duties  as  advisor  to  Commissioner 
Shuford  on  matters  arising  under  the 
State-Federal  Wage-Hour  Agreement. 

To  date,  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
has  issued  10  general  regulations  affecting 
wages  and  salaries.  The  principal  provi¬ 
sions  of  these  regulations  are  summarized 
by  Mrs.  Horton  as  follows : 

(1)  To  begin  with,  all  wages  and 
salaries  were  “frozen”  at  the  levels  pre¬ 
vailing  on  Jan.  25,  1951.  New  employees 
hired  after  that  date  may  not  be  paid 
higher  rates.  Overtime  and  premium  pay 
practices  in  effect  on  Jan.  25  may  be 
continued. 

(2)  Wage  and  salary  increases  agreed 
to  on  or  before  Jan.  25  are  permitted  and 
do  not  require  approval  by  the  Wage  Sta¬ 
bilization  Board.  Wage  increases  granted 
through  arbitration,  or  to  accomplish  intra¬ 
plant  adjustments,  also  are  permitted,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  agreed  to  on  or  before 
Jan.  25. 

(3)  Wage  increases  necessary  to  effect 
compliance  with  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Law,  or  any  other  state  or  federal 
law  setting  minimum  wage  rates,  are  per¬ 
mitted  without  Board  approval. 

(4)  Increases  which  conform  to  the 
national  wage  stabilization  policy  may  be 
made  in  the  wages  of  state,  county,  muni¬ 
cipal,  and  other  non-federal  public  em¬ 
ployees  whose  compensation  is  fixed  by 
statute. 

(5)  Wage  Stabilization  Board  approval 
is  not  necessary  for  certain  limited  merit 
or  length  of  service  wage  increases  within 
established  rate  ranges.  Nor  is  advance 
approval  necessary  for  promotions  or 
transfers  of  workers  at  the  stabilized 
rates,  establishing  rates  for  new  or 
changed  jobs,  hiring  of  new  employees,  or 
for  permissible  variations  in  wages  due 
to  operation  of  established  piece-work 
plans,  incentive  systems,  or  commission 
practices. 

(6)  General  wage  increases  of  10  per 
cent  above  the  wage  levels  prevailing  on 
Jan.  15,  1950,  may  be  granted.  The  10  per 
cent  stands  for  the  total  of  general  wage 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


“The  cotton  textile  industry  ranks  right 
along  with  iron  and  steel  as  a  basic  part 
of  a  total  defense  economy”,  William  G. 
Marks,  chief  engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Labor 
Department’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards, 
told  the  Textile  Safety  School  which  met 
at  Erwin  Mills  Co.  in  Durham  last  month. 

Mr.  Marks  spoke  to  a  score  of  State 
Labor  Department  officials  and  factory 
inspectors  who  are  preparing  to  launch 
a  State-wide  accident  prevention  drive  in 
the  textile  industry.  Other  speakers  at  the 
two-day  school’s  opening  meeting  were 
Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Erwin 
Mills  vice-president  Carl  K.  Harris,  Erwin 
safety  director  Glenn  Penland,  and  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Lewis  P.  Sorrell. 

State  Responsibility 
“In  the  event  of  an  all-out  war”,  said 
Marks,  “the  defense  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  will  look  to  the  states  as 
having  basic  responsibility  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  industrial  safety.  However,  if 
the  states  fail  to  do  the  job,  the  defense 
agencies  reserve  the  right  to  set  up 
national  safety  programs  under  federal 
auspices.” 

The  safety  engineer  explained  that 
American  industry  during  1949  reached 
the  lowest  over-all  industrial  injury  rate 
in  a  decade,  due  to  the  cumulative  effects 
of  state,  federal  and  private  safety  work. 
In  1950,  however,  job  accident  rates  start¬ 
ed  to  go  up  again.  Mr.  Marks  attributed 
the  rise  to  effects  of  the  Korean  War.  The 
federal  government  is  working  for  coopera¬ 
tive  efforts  among  state  groups  to  lower 
these  rates,  he  said. 

Discussing  the  importance  of  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions,  Mr.  Marks 
said  that  studies  of  labor  turnover  have 
shown  that  working  conditions,  not  wages, 
are  the  main  reason  for  people  leaving 
jobs  in  industry. 

Lauds  N.  C.  Program 
“North  Carolina  is  the  first  state  to 
begin  a  special  safety  program  for  the 
textile  industry”,  the  engineer  pointed 
out.  Regarding  the  other  industry-wide 
safety  programs  of  the  State  Labor  De¬ 
partment,  Mr.  Marks  commented  that 
“North  Carolina  usually  has  done  a  better 
job  in  safety,  and  has  done  it  first.” 

Vice-president  Harris  said  that  Erwin 


SAFETY  AWARD  WINNERS 

See  pages  3,  4  and  5  of  this  issue 
for  complete  list  of  North  Carolina 
firms  which  have  won  the  Labor 
Department’s  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  for  their  work  in 
accident  prevention  during  1950. 


Mills  is  interested  in  promoting  safety 
both  from  humanitarian  and  financial 
motives.  The  principal  cause  of  job  acci¬ 
dents  often  is  ignorance,  he  said,  and  this 
indicates  the  need  for  a  State-wide  safety 
education  job  in  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  Harris,  who  is  the  incoming  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Carolina  Textile  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  stated  that  the 
textile  industry  needs  the  help  of  a  State 
inspection  service  in  bringing  down  job 
accident  rates.  Substantially  lower  injury 
rates  will  bring  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
compensation  insurance,  he  pointed  out. 

Accident  Reductions 

Emphasizing  North  Carolina’s  need  for 
more  industrial  safety  work,  Commissioner 
Shuford  said  that  impressive  reductions 
in  the  accident  rates  of  three  industries 
already  have  been  obtained  as  the  result 
of  industry  cooperation  with  the  Labor 
Department  program.  He  listed  the  indus¬ 
tries,  and  their  accident  rate  reduction,  as 
follows :  brick  and  tile  industry,  40  per 
cent ;  wood  furniture  industry,  43  per 
cent ;  plywood  and  veneer  industry,  15 
per  cent. 

Commissioner  Shuford  explained  that 
the  job  accident  rate  of  several  large 
textile  mills,  which  employ  full-time  safety 
directors  and  promote  safety  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis,  was  2.38  lost-time  injuries  for 
each  1,000,000  man-hours  worked  during 
the  year  1949.  The  remainder  of  the  Tar 
Heel  textile  industry  during  the  same 
year  had  an  injury  rate  of  10.05  lost-time 
accidents  for  each  1.000,000  man-hours 
worked,  he  said,  a  rate  more  than  four 
times  as  high  as  that  in  plants  which 
concentrate  on  safety. 

“If  a  few  textile  mills  can  reduce  their 
accidents  to  such  a  low  point,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  entire  industry  can  do 
the  same  thing — given  sufficient  interest, 
cooperation  and  work  on  accident  prob¬ 
lems”,  Commissioner  Shuford  declared. 
“Textile  accidents  in  North  Carolina  are 
costing  more  than  $2,000,000  a  year.  This 
is  more  than  management  is  willing  to 
pay.  Our  job  is  to  offer  a  safety  service 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  every  textile 
plant  in  North  Carolina  to  have  an  official 
safety  organization  like  the  ones  in  our 
Advisory  Board  plants.  Such  a  service  will 
result  in  substantial  savings  to  both  labor 
and  management,  and  will  alleviate  a  vast 
amount  of  human  suffering.” 

The  Labor  Department  this  month  be¬ 
gins  its  safety  drive  in  the  textile  indus¬ 
try,  which  will  affect  all  of  the  plants  in 
the  State.  The  industry  currently  employs 
a  total  of  some  241,000  workers,  account¬ 
ing  for  more  than  half  of  the  State’s  total 
factory  employment. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  684  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
February  by  the  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections.  The  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations.  A  total  of  20,903  work¬ 
ers  were  employed  by  the  firms  inspected. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  Febru¬ 
ary  were  as  follows : 

Complaint  Investigations  _  7 

Reinspections  _  24 

Conferences _  196 

Accidents  Investigated _  3 

Violations  Noted  _ 589 

Compliances  Secured  _  652  ' 

Five  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law, 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
February.  Violations  of  the  laws  were 
found  in  four  of  these  cases.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  were  made  by  the  inspectors  to  cor¬ 
rect  them  and  immediate  compliance  was 
promised.  No  violations  were  found  in  the 
fifth  case. 

Three  additional  complaints  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  were  investigated.  Vio¬ 
lations  were  found  in  two  of  these  cases 
and  compliance  with  the  regulations  was 
promised.  No  violations  were  found  in  the 
third  case. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  55  establishments  were 
inspected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  during 
February. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows : 
Provision  Establish  ments 

of  Law  in  Violation 


Minimum  Wage 

_  20 

fivertime 

31 

Child  Labor 

9 

Records  . 

_  46 

Eight  of  the  establishments  inspected 
were  in  full  compliance  with  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law.  Nine  others  had  only 
record-keeping  violations. 

A  total  of  $13  375.30  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  184  workers  by  39  establishments 
during  February  following  disclosure  of 
wage  and  hour  violations. 


Earnings  and  Hours 

in  North  Carolina  Industries 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

February**,  1951  Compared  with  January,  1951 

Av.  Wkly 

INDUSTRIES  Earn. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrs.  Net 
Worked  Chg. 

Per  Wk. 

Manufacturing  . . . . 

$47.95 

+  .50 

$1.18 

+  .01 

40.7 

+  -1 

Durable  Goods  _ 

44.67 

+  .61 

1.05 

+  .01 

42.4 

+  -1 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _ _ 

49.01 

+  .48 

1.22 

+  .01 

40.2 

+  -1 

Nonmanufacturing* 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

59.34 

+  -13 

1.41 

+  .01 

42.1 

_  2 

Machinery  ( Except  Electrical )  _ 

53.75 

+  1.90 

1.22 

+  .02 

44.2 

+i.i 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

54.58 

+  .55 

1.21 

+  .01 

45.1 

no  chg. 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

38.73 

+  .18 

.94 

+  .01 

41.3 

_  2 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

38.02 

—  .09 

.93 

no  chg. 

40.9 

—  .3 

Mi  11  work,  Plvwood,  etc.  _ 

42.57 

—  .52 

.96 

+  .01 

44.6 

—  .6 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

41.79 

+  1.65 

.93 

+  .01 

44.8 

+  1.0 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  .. 

46.41 

+  1.05 

1.08 

+  .01 

43.1 

+  .5 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  .. 

46.32 

+  1.01 

1.08 

+  .01 

43.0 

+  .5 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ _ 

42.04 

+  .16 

1.01 

+  .01 

41.5 

_  2 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  . . . . 

61.91 

+  .01 

1.39 

+  .01 

44.7 

—  .3 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ 

49.77 

+  .82 

1.23 

no  chg. 

40.3 

+  .4 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  . . . 

46.29 

+  .50 

1.13 

+  .01 

40.8 

no  chg. 

Broad  Woven-  Fabrics  _ 

53.42 

+  .60 

1.29 

+  .01 

41.5 

+  -2 

Knitting  Mills  . . . . . 

47.93 

+  2.01 

1.26 

no  chg. 

38.1 

+1.6 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

58.25 

+2.43 

1.49 

no  chg. 

39.1 

+  1.5 

Seamless  Hosierv  _ _ _ 

+  1.96 

1.08 

+  .01 

36.8 

+  1.5 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  ... 

38.22 

+1.34 

.97 

no  chg. 

39.5 

+1.3 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  .  . . 

35.30 

+  .45 

.95 

no  chg. 

37.2 

+  .3 

Foods  &  Kindred  Products  _ _ 

38.13 

—  .45 

.93 

—  .01 

41.0 

_  2 

Bakery  Products _ _ _ 

41.21 

+  1.09 

1.03 

+  .01 

40.1 

+  .8 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

39.43 

+  .27 

.85 

+  .01 

46.4 

_  2> 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

45.60 

—1.95 

1.23 

+  .02 

37.0 

—2.3 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ 

53.36 

—2.11 

1.36 

—  .02 

39.4 

—1.0 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  .... 

33.71 

—3.99 

1.02 

+  .04 

33.1 

—5.5 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

67.14 

-  .57 

1.48 

—  .02 

45.3 

no  chg. 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  ... 

77.63 

—  .86 

1.69 

—  .01 

46.1 

_  2 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  . . 

61.73 

—  .49 

1.60 

+  .01 

38.6 

—  .5 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  . . . 

47.76 

—1.60 

1.18 

+  .01 

40.4 

—1.7 

Other  Nondurable  GoodsJ  _ 

45.43 

+  .48 

1.10 

.+  .01 

41.2 

no  chg. 

Nonman  ufact  uring 

Mining  _ 

42.02 

— 4.70 

1.03 

—  .04 

40.9 

—5.3 

Non-metallic  Mining  _ 

42.02 

—4.70 

1.03 

—  .04 

40.9 

—5.3 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 

Transportation  (Except  It.  R.)* 

Public  Utilities  _ 

51.31 

+  .38 

1.29 

+  .01 

39.9 

no  chg. 

Trade  _ 

43.00 

-  .58 

1.04 

no  chg. 

41.5 

—  .4 

Wholesale  _ 

57.05 

—  .33 

1.30 

+  .01 

44.0 

—  .3 

Retail  _ 

—  .6S 

.95 

no  chg. 

40.7 

—  .5 

Retail  General  Merchandise  ..... 

23.81 

—  .23 

.68 

—  .01 

35.0 

—  .i 

Department  Stores  _ 

28.17 

+  .47 

.7(i 

no  chg. 

37.2 

+  .8 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

14.52 

—  .10 

.51 

+  .01 

28.6 

—  .5 

Itetail  Food  Stores  . . 

40.63 

_  99 

1.01 

+  .01 

40.2 

—  .6 

Grocery  Stores 

36.38 

—  .29 

.96 

IK)  chg. 

37.8 

—  .3 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

60.38 

+  .73 

No  Hours  Reported 

Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  .. 

21.02 

no  dig. 

.47 

+  .01 

44.7 

—  .6 

Personal  Services* 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  ....... 

26.33 

+  .45 

.62 

no  chg. 

42.8 

+  .7 

Government* 

Contract  Construction* 

••  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
Industries. 

§  Includes  contract  construction;  agricultural  services;  forestry  and  fishing. 

*  Data  not  available. 
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1950  State  Safety  Award  Wi  nners 


A  total  of  615  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  have  been  awarded  the 
Department  of  Labor’s  Certificate  of  Safe¬ 
ty  Achievement  in  recognition  of  their 
outstanding  work  in  accident  prevention 
during  1950. 

The  establishments  reduced  their  acci¬ 
dent  frequency  rates  40  per  cent  or  more 
during  1950  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  maintained  accident  rates  75  per 
cent  or  more  below  the  State  average  for 
the  industry,  or  had  perfect  safety  records 
during  the  year. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  safety  award  winners 
have  qualified  for  the  award  for  four 
consecutive  years :  1947,  1948,  1949  and 
1950.  In-  recognition  of  their  splendid 
accomplishments  in  safety,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  presented  them  with  white 
ribbons  for  attachment  to  their  previously- 
won  certificates. 

A  total  of  73  establishments  during  1950 
qualified  for  the  award  for  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  year.  These  establishments  re¬ 
ceived  red  ribbons  for  attachment  to  their 
Certificates  of  Safety  Achievement. 

A  total  of  115  establishments  last  year 
qualified  for  the  safety  award  for  the 
second  consecutive  year.  These  establish¬ 
ments  received  blue  ribbons  in  recognition 
of  their  safety  accomplishments. 

An  additional  388  Tar  Heel  industrial 
establishments  last  year  qualified  for  the 
safety  award  for  the  year  1950.  These 
establishments  received  the  Certificate  of 
Safety  Achievement. 

The  Certificate  is  awarded  jointly  to 
large  plants  by  the  State  and  Federal 
departments  of  labor  and  is  signed  by 
Commissioner  Shuford  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobin.  The  Certificate 
for  small  plants  is  awarded  by  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Labor  alone,  and 
is  signed  by  Commissioner  Shuford. 

The  program  of  awards  for  outstanding 
safety  accomplishments,  which  has  been 
in  effect  now  for  four  years,  is  one  phase 
of  the  Labor  Department’s  Manpower  Con¬ 
servation  Program.  The  Department  is 
assisted  in  this  program  by  an  Advisory 
Board  composed  of  safety  engineers  from 
more  than  a  score  of  North  Carolina 
plants.  Glenn  Pen-land  of  Durham,  safety 
director  for  Erwin  Mills,  Inc.,  is  chairman 
of  the  Awards  Committee. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all 
North  Carolina  industrial  establishments 
which  won  the  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  last  year : 

Fourth  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

A.  M.  E.  Zion-  Publishing  House.  Charlotte 
American  Enka  Corporation,  Enka 

B.  &  M.  Motor  Company,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Belvedere  Hosiery  Company,  Charlotte 
Belmont  Throwing  Corporation,  Belmont 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation.  Greensboro 

Cetwick  Plant 
Mayfair  Plant 
St.  Pauls  Rayon  Plant 
Wadesboro  Hosiery  Plant 
Carolina  Textile  Engraving  Co.,  Inc.. 

Charlotte 

Charlotte  Chemical  Laboratories,  Inc., 

Charlotte 

Charlotte  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  Inc., 

Charlotte 

Central  Motor  Company,  Hickory 
Chatham  Manufacturing  Company,  Elkin 
Dixie  Spindle  and  Flyer  Company.  Inc., 

Charlotte 


Erwin  Mills,  Inc.,  Plant  No.  4,  Durham 
Firestone  Textiles,  Gastonia 
Hickory  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Maple  Springs  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners, 

Hickory 

Mooresville  Mills,  Mooresville 
Plant  No.  1 
Plant  No.  2 
Plant  No.  4 

Morgan  Cotton  Mills.  Inc.,  Richmond 
Plant,  Laurel  Hill 

Mountcastle  Knitting  Company,  Lexington 
National  Carbon  Division,  Union  Carbide 
&  Carbon  Corp.,  Greenville 
Palmer  Printing  Company,  Charlotte 
Peck’s  Bakery,  Greensboro 
Powdrell  and  Alexander,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Rainbow  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
R'amseur  Broom  Works,  Ramseur 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 

Winston-Salem 

No.  256  Smoking 
No.  256  S.  P.  D. 

No.  42  Granulating 
No.  9  Metal  Can 
No.  8  Machine  Stemming 
Chemical  Division 
W.  E.  Sale  and  Sons,  Ronda 
Sehachner  Leather  &  Belting  Company, 

Charlotte 

Western  Electric  Company,  Inc., 

Burlington 

Third  Consecutive  Year  Winners 
American  Steam  Laundry,  Thomasville 
American  Suppliers,  Inc.,  Durham, 

Armour  &  Company,  Salisbury 
Ashworth  Brothers,  Inc.,  Charlotte  Plant, 

Charlotte 

Baker-Cammack  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 

Burlington 

Barber-Alien  Hosiery  Mills,  Mount  Airy 
Bell  Bakeries,  Charlotte 
Blue  Bell,  Inc.,  Lenoir 
The  Borden  Company. 

Blue  Ridge  Ice  Cream  Division, 

Shelby 

Bossong  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Brown  and  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp., 

W in  ston-  Salem  Branch, 

Winston-Salem 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation,  Greensboro 
Vamoco  Plant 
Yarn  Dyeing  Plant 
Carteret  Ice  and  Coal  Company, 

Morehead  City 
Charlotte  Venetian  Blind  Manufacturing 
Co..  Charlotte 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company  of  Asheville, 

Hendersonville 

Collins  and  Aikman  Corporation, 

Plan-t  E.  Cavel 

Creston  Full  Fashion  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Charlotte 

Joe  Darlington  Poultry  Company,  North 

Wilkesboro 

Elizabeth  City  Brick  Company,  Inc., 

Elizabeth  City 

Erlan-ger  Mills,  Inc.,  Lexington 
Family  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
Hall  Printing  Company,  High  Point 
•T.  E.  Hanger  of  North  Carolina,  Inc., 

Raleigh 

Hensel  Lumber  Company,  Elkin 
Heritage  Furniture,  Inc.,  Mocksville 
Hickory  Auto  Parts,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Hickory  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Iik*., 

Hickory 

Hudson  Hosiery  Company,  Charlotte 
Plant  No.  1 
Plant  No.  3 


Harvey  B.  Hunter  Dairies.  Charlotte 
Hyalyn  Porcelain,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Icard  Cordage  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ieard 
Ideal  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaners,  Inc., 

Wilmington 

Joe  the  Cleaner,  Dunn 

Johnsons  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaners,  Inc.. 

Smithfield 

King  Craft  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Matthews 
Laughlin  F.  F.  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 

Randleman 

Lingerie,  Incorporated,  Morganton 
Lions  Club  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 

Durham 

Longview  Hosiery  Mill,  Hickory 
Marion  Steam  Laundry,  Marion 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation, 

Charlotte  Plant,  Charlotte 
Mooresville  Ice  Cream  Company,  Inc., 

Mooresville 

Morganton  Weaving  Company,  Inc.. 

Morganton 

National  Oil  Company,  Wilmington 
Old  Dominion  Box  Company,  Inc.,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Plant,  Winston-Salem 
Peerless  Cleaners,  Greensboro 
Piedmont  Mills  Supply  Company.  Salisbury 
Prospect  Veneer  Company.  High  Point 
Re-Nu  -Cleaners,  Mocksville 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 

Winston-Salem 

No.  1  Leaf  House 

No.  8  Picking  &  Cleaning 

No.  43  S.  P.  D. 

No.  64  Metal  Can 
No.  64  Smoking 
No.  65  Machine  Shop 
Ritch  Face  Veneer  Company,  Inc., 

High  Point 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company,  Charlotte 
Saunders  Cleaners,  Kings  Mountain 
Shell  Oil  Company,  Wilmington 
Smith  Dry  Cleaning.  Greensboro 
Sno-Wliite  Launderers  &  Dry  Cleaners, 
Inc.,  Charlotte 

Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc., 

Wilmington 

Southern  Fixture  Manufacturing  Co., 

Greensboro 

Southern  Textile  Banding  Mill,  Charlotte 
Southern  Wipers,  Inc.,  Charlotte 

Statesville  Flour  Mills  Company, 
Charlotte  Branch,  Charlotte 
The  Texas  Company,  Wilmington 
Terminal,  Wilmington 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Burlington 
Lastex  Plant.  Burlington 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
Traffic  Division,  Charlotte 
David  T.  Vance,  Plumtree 
Yadkin  Mica  Illmenite  Company,  Lenoir 
Second  Consecutive  Year  Winners 
Aberdeen  Hosiery  Mills  Company,  Inc., 

Aberdeen 

American  Cyanamid  Company,  Charlotte 

Angus  Mills,  Inc..  Vass 

Apparel,  Inc.,  Mebane 

Arrow  Laundry,  Charlotte 

Bailey  Lumber  Company,  Low  Gap 

Baker- Mebane  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc..  Mebane 

Barber  Manufacturing  Company, 

Charlotte 

Barnes  Motor  Company,  Wilmin-gton 
Barrell  Dry  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Bessemer  City  Ice  and  Fuel,  Bessemer 

City 

Bonk’s  Dry  Cleaners,  Asheboro 
Bou  Tailors  and  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
Boyles  Veneer  Company,  Thomasville 
Broadway  Roller  Mills,  Sanford 
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Bryan-Cooper  Oil  Company,  Raleigh 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation,  Greensboro 
Grabur  riant 

Greensboro  Finishing  Plant 
McLaurin  Hosiery  Plant 
Onieda  Service  Unit 
Sample  Weaving  Plant 
Tricot  Plant 
Wake  Finishing  Plant 
Carolina  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
Carolina  Process  Company,  Charlotte 
Carolina  Welds  Works,  Goldsboro 
Central  Upholstery,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Champion  Manufacturing  Company, 

Charlotte 

The  Charlotte  News,  and  The  Charlotte 
Typographical  Union,  Charlotte 
The  Charlotte  News,  and  Charlotte  Stero- 
typers  Union,  Charlotte 
City  Optical  Company 
Coastal  Motors,  Wilmington 
Columbia  Baking  Company,  Statesville 
Community  Motors,  Goldsboro 
Container  Corporation  of  America, 

Greensboro 

Defiance  Manufacturing  Company, 

Low  Gap 

Dixieland  Bakery,  Wilmington 
Dixie  Belle  Textile,  Inc.,  Gibsonville 
Dobson  Building  &  Supply  Company,  lire., 

Dobson 

Duke  Power  Company, 

Propane  Gas  Plant,  Salisbury 
Eastern  Motors,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
Economy  Printing  Company,  Charlotte 
R.  W.  Eldridge  Company,  Charlotte 
Endless  Belt  Corporation,  Pisgah  Forest 
Foy  Lumber  Company,  Mount  Airy 
T.  W.  Garner  Food  Company, 

Winston-Salem 

Graham  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Graham 

A.  F.  Griggs  Sheet  Metal  Works.  Gastonia 
Grimes  Milling  Company,  Salisbury 
Harriss  and  Covington  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 

High  Point 

Haynes  Textile  Company,  Mount  Airy 
Heritage  Furniture,  Inc.,  High  Point 
High  Point  Face  Veneer  Company,  Inc.. 

High  Point 

Home  Oil  Company,  Louisburg 
Huntley  Hosiery  Company,  Inc., 

Charlotte 

Jaroz  Hosiery  Mill,  Graham 

Kale  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Mebane 

Lance,  Inc.,  Charlotte 

Landis  Garage,  Hickory 

Leath  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc.,  Graham 

Longview  Cleaners,  Hickory 

Lynne  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Mount  Airy 

Macomson  Machine  Company,  Inc..  Shelby 

Marion  Supply  &  Manufacturing  Company, 

Mount  Airy 

Mitchell  &  Becker,  Charlotte 
Mitchum  &  Tucker  Company,  Charlotte 
Monroe  Telephone  Company,  Inc.,  Monroe 
Mooresville  Mills,  Plant  No.  7,  Mooresville 
Mount  Airy  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co., 

Mount  Airy 

National  Carbon  Division,  Union  Carbon 
&  Carbide  Corp.,  Charlotte 
Neuwrith  Brothers,  Wilmington 
New  Home  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners, 

Robbins 

New  Way  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Inc., 

Charlotte 

New  York  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Oakes  Motor  Company,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Parkdale  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Pat-A-Cake  Bake  Shop,  Gastonia 
The  Pilot,  Inc.,  Southern  Pines 
Pinehurst,  Inc.,  Laundry  Department, 

Pinehurst 

It.  and  W.  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
Regent  Plywood  Company,  High  Point 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 

Winston-Salem 


Cafeterias 
No.  38  S.  P.  D. 

No.  60  Granulating 
No.  60  Thermo-Vactor 
No.  91  Turkish  Picking 
No.  256  Machine  Stemming 
No.  256  Plug  Department 
Rose  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Samson’s  Inc.,  Wilson 
Sewell's  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Smith  Paper  Box  Company,  Mount  Airy 
Snow  White  Laundry  and  Cleaners, 

Wilmington 

Colin  G.  Spencer,  Carthage 

Spruce  Pine  Mica  Company,  Spruce  Pine 

Square  Cleaners,  Gastonia 

Stanback  Company,  Ltd.,  Salisbury 

Stein-Hall  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte  Plant, 

Charlotte 

Summers  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Sunshine  Laundry  and  Cleaners, 

Wilmington 

Sutton  Pontiac  Co.,  Wilmington 
Swinson  Food  Products,  Charlotte 
Swiss  Cleaners,  Gastouia 
The  Texas  Company,  Raleigh 
Tillery  Millwork  Co.,  Raleigh 
Travora  Textiles,  Inc.,  Plant  No.  2, 

Graham 

United  Mills  Corporation, 

Garcrest  Division,  Charlotte 
Virginia  Carolina  Chemical  Corporation, 

New  Bern 

Wagner-Parrish  Veneer  Co.,  High  Point 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 
Manufacturing  &  Repair  Dept., 

Charlotte 

Williams  Dry  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Windy  City  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Winston  Printing  Co..  Winston-Salem 
Wrights  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Zinzendorf  Laundry  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Certificate  Winners  For  1950 
Acme  Face  Veneer  Co.,  Inc.,  Lexington 
Adams-Millis  Corporation,  Plant  No.  3, 

High  Point 

Alexander  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Allendale  Mills,  Inc.,  Mount  Airy 
Allsheer  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Liberty 
American  Bakeries  Co.,  Wilmington 
American  Cleaners,  Canton 
American  Cleaners,  Greensboro 
American  Crankshaft  Co.,  Charlotte 
American  Textile  Sheet  Metal  Works, 

Dallas 

American  Yarn  and  Processing  Co., 

Mount  Holly 

Arcadia  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Ardmore  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc.,  Greensboro 
Asheboro  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Avrett  &  Ledbetter  Roofing  and  Heating 
Co.,  Charlotte 

B.  and  F.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mocksville 
Band  Box  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
Band  Box  Cleaners,  North  Wilkesboro 
R.  T.  Barbee  Company,  Charlotte 
Barber  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Mount  Airy 
Bates  Nitewear  Co..  Inc.,  Greensboro 
•T.  T.  Beaty  Machine  Co.,  Charlotte 
Beaver  Creek  Weaving  Co.,  Boonville 
Beck  Brothers  Veneer  Co.,  Inc.,  Zebulon 
Belmont  Bakery,  Charlotte 
Belmont  Knitting  Co.,  Plant  No.  4, 

Belmont 

Belmont  Lumber  Co.,  Belmont 
Bessemer  City  Lumber  Co.,  Bessemer  City 
Best  Upholstering  Co.,  Shelby 
Biltmore  Dairy  Farms,  Hickory 
Blue  Bird  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Greensboro 
Boonville  Handle  &  Lumber  Co.,  Boonville 
The  Borden  Co.,  White  Dairy  Products 
Division,  Raleigh 

Boren  Clay  Products  Co.,  Pleasant  Garden 
The  Boyle  Utilization  Co.,  Charlotte 
The  Charles  W.  Breneman  Co., 

Charlotte  N,  C.  Plant,  Charlotte 


W.  A.  Brown  and  Son,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Brown  Machine  Co.,  Jonesville 
Buddy  Body  Works.  Hickory 
The  Bullard  Clark  Co.,  E.  H.  Jacobs 
Southern  Division,  Charlotte 
Burcon  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Burlington 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation,  Greensboro 
Central  Falls  Weaving  Plant 
Flint  No.  2  Plant 
Greensboro  Weaving  Plant 
High  Point  Weaving  Plant 
May  Finishing  Plant 
May  Knitting  Plant 
Mayflower  Plant 
Mays  Plant 
Modena  Plant 
Newton  Rayon  Plant 
Phenix  Plant 

Piedmont  Shops — Outside  and 
Commissary 

Piedmont  Weaving  Plant 
Plaid  Mills  Plant 
Rartdleman  Hosiery  Plant 
Robeson  Plant 
Vance  Hosiery  Plant 

C.  and  W.  Dry  Cleaners,  Canton 
Cagle  Dry  Cleaning,  Concord 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc., 

Charlotte  Plant,  Charlotte 
Canton  Laundry,  Canton 
Carolina  Bloomer  Co.,  Elkin 
Carolina  Cleaners,  Canton 
Carolina  Brush  Co.,  Charlotte 
Carolina  Cleaners.  Hickory 
Carolina  Handkerchief  Co.,  Inc., . 

West  End 

Carolina  Ice  and  Fuel  Co.,  Elkin 
Carolina  Loom  Reed  Co.,  Greensboro 
Carolina  Maid  Products,  Inc., 

Granite  Quarry 

Carolina  Neon  Sign  Co.,  Charlotte 
Carolina  Paper  Board  Corporation. 

Charlotte 

Carolina  Tractor  &  Equipment  Co., 

Salisbury 

Carolina  Underwear  Co.,  Inc.,  Thomasville 
Carolyn  Hosiery,  lire.,  Charlotte 
Carter  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Mount  Airy 
Carter’s  Laundry  &  Cleaners.  Inc., 

Southern  Pines 
Catawba  Cleaners,  Catawba 
Catawba  Cooperative  Dairies,  Hickory 
Catawba  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Catawba 
Cathey  Lumber  Co.,  Charlotte 
Celairese  Lanese  Corporation,  Burlington 
Chadbourn  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 

Plant  No.  1,  Burlington 
Charlotte  Bagging  Co.,  Charlotte 
Charlotte  Casket  Co.,  Charlotte 
Charlotte  Leather  Belting  Co.,  Charlotte 
Charlotte  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Co., 

Charlotte 

Chatham  Mills,  Inc.,  Pittsboro 
Chemurgy  Corporation,  Elkin 
Cheerwiire  Bottling  Co.,  Charlotte 
Cleveland  Mill  and  Power  Co.,  Lawndale 
The  Cole  Manufacturing  Co.,  Charlotte 
Colonial  Cleaners,  Canton 
Colonial  Stores  Bakery.  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Colony  Tables,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Cone  Finishing  Co.,  Granite  Plant, 

Haw  River 

Cone  Mills  Corporation,  Greensboro 
Conover  Dry  Cleaners,  Newton 
Cooperative  Fertilizer  Service,  Inc., 

Salisbury 

The  Corbitt  Co.,  Henderson 
Crown  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Crystal  Laundry,  Shelby 
Dameron  Veneer  Co.,  Liberty 
Daughtry  Sheet  Metal  Co.,  Charlotte 
Davis  Frozen  Foods,  Inc.,  Lexington 
Deluxe  Dry  Cleaners,  Mount  Airy 
Dependable  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Liberty 
De  Vonde-Macy  Cleaners,  Charlotte 
Dixie  Bag  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
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Dixie  Tag  and  Envelope  Co., 

Division  of  Robinson  Tag  &  Label  Co., 

Charlotte 

Dixie  Waste  Mills,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Dogwood  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc.,  Thomasville 
Domestic  Laundry,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Double  Shoals  Mill  Co.,  Shelby 
The  Dowd  Press.  Inc.,  Charlotte 
The  Duplan  Corporation,  Lincolnton 
Dura-Tred  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  Burlington 

Easterby  and  Mumaw,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Edenton  Veneer  Mills,  Inc.,  Edenton 
Elkin  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Co., 

Elkin 

Elkin  Tribune.  Elkin 

C.  L.  Elliott  Cleaners,  Charlotte 

John  W.  Eshelman  &  Sons,  Inc., 

Sanford  Division,  Sanford 
Excel  Textile  Supply  Co.,  Lincolnton 
Export  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem 

Fayetteville  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.. 

Fayetteville 

Ferguson  Gear  Co.,  Gastonia 
Fisher’s  Cleaners  and  Dyers. 

Winston-Salem 

Five  Points  Dry  Cleaners,  Charlotte 
Foremost  Dairies,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Fox’s  Royal  Bakery,  Wilmington 
Frye  and  Webster  Cleaners.  Greensboro 

Garrison  Hosiery  Co.,  Burlington 
Gastonia  Belting  &  Supply,  Gastonia 
Gastonia  Boiler  Flyer  &  Spindle  Co., 

Gastonia 

Gastonia  United  Oil  Co.,  Gastonia 
General  Dyestuff  Corporation,  Charlotte 
Gittlin  Charlotte  Bag  Co.,  Charlotte 
Glenn  Hosiery  Co.,  High  Point 
Gossett  Machine  Works.  Gastonia 
The  Graphic  Press,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Gray  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Gregson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Liberty 
Grier  Dry  Cleaning  &  Laundry,  Inc., 

Belmont 

Griffin  Baking  Co.,  Greensboro 
Griffin  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 

Finishing  Plant,  Graham 
Griffin  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 

Knitting  Plant,  Burlington 
Grimes  Dry  Cleaners,  Charlotte 
Grimes  Manufacturing  Co.,  Raleigh 
Gurley  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Princeton 

Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co., 

Winston-Salem  Plant,  Winston-Salem 
Hannah  Pickett  Worsted  Mill. 

Rockingham 

Harrington  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lewiston 
Hart’s  Cleaners,  Charlotte 
Heist-McCain  Hosiery  Corporation, 

Rockwell 

John  R.  Hester  Corporation,  Charlotte 
Hickory  Fibre  Co.,  North  Wilkesboro 
Hickory  Handle  and  Manufacturing  Co., 

Conover 

Hickory  Manufacturing  Co..  Hickory 
Highland  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Highlands  Cleaners  and  Laundry, 

Highlands 

High  Point  Paper  Box  Co.,  Inc., 

High  Point 

Hill  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Thomasville 
The  Hitchcock  Corporation,  Murphy 
Holt  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Glen  Raven 
Hoover  Hosiery  Co.,  Plant  No.  1, 

Concord 

Howell  Oil  Co..  Goldsboro 
Hudson  Hosiery  Co.,  Shelby 
Indera  Mills  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Industrial  Dyeing  Corporation  of  N.  C., 

Charlotte 

Industrial  Lithographic  Co.,  Inc., 

High  Point 

International  Minerals  and  Chemical 
Corporation,  Winston-Salem 


Jenkins  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
Jenkins  Metal  Shops,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Jenkins  R'eneedling  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
C.  D.  Jessup  and  Co.,  Claremont 
Johnston  Manufacturing  Co.,  Charlotte 
Jones  Electric  Repair  Co.,  Charlotte 
Jonesville  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co., 

Jonesville 

O.  E.  Kearns  and  Son,  Inc..  High  Point 
Keesee  Belting  &  Supply  Co. 

Kelford  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Inc., 

Kelford 

Kendall  Mills,  Thrift  Plant,  Paw  Creek 
Kenworth  Hosiery  Mills,  Hickory 
Kirkman  Novelty  Furniture  Co., 

Lexington 

Klutz  Machinery  and  Foundry,  Gastonia 
Koonts  Hosiery  Mill,  Lexington 

Lancaster  Looms,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Laundry,  N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh 
Lawrence  and  Harris  Lumber  Co., 

Ahoskie 

Lee  Dry  Cleaners,  Maiden 
Liberty  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Liberty 
Liberty  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 

The  Gem  Plant,  Gibsonville 
The  Lincoln  Times,  Lincolnton 
Lindale  Dairy  Corporation,  High  Point 
Linde  Air  Products,  Division, 

Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp., 

Charlotte 

Linwood  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plant  No.  2, 

Linwood 

Logan  Dry  Cleaners,  Kings  Mountain 
Long  Finishing  Mills,  Inc.,  Burlington 
Longleaf  Mills,  Inc.,  Matthews 
Lorimer  Finishing  Mills,  Inc.,  Burlington 
Lorimer  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Burlington 

Makepeace  Millwork  Co.,  Sanford 
Mallards  Ice  Cream  and  Sandwich  Co., 

Wilmington 

Mars  Hill  Cleaners,  Mars  Hill 
Marshville  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  Marshville 
Marvil  Package  Co.,  Williamston 
Marshville  Telephone  Co.,  Marshville 
Master  Cleaners,  Charlotte 
Mecklenburg  Laundry,  Charlotte 
McCrary  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 

Ramseur  Division,  Asheboro 
McCurdy  Cleaners,  Kings  Mountain 
Midway  Dry  Cleaners,  Newton 
Mill  a  lid  Marine  Electric  Co..  Inc., 

Gastonia 

Merritt  Machine  Shop,  Mount  Airy 
Metal  Bed  Rail  Co.,  Inc.,  Lexington 
Mid-State  Oil  Co.,  Salisbury 
A.  Milder’s  Sons,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem 
H.  E.  Miller  Lumber  Co.,  Wallace 
The  Model  Laundry.  Gastonia 
Model  Laundry  of  Greensboro,  Inc., 

Greensboro 

Modern  Cleaners,  Newton 
Modern  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaners, 

Wilmington 

Monarch  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.. 

Knitting  Division,  Burlington 
Monleigh  Garment  Co.,  Mocksville 
Monroe  Steam  Laundry,  Inc.,  Monroe 
Montgomery  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  droy 
Moore  Textile  Co..  Inc.,  Charlotte 
John  J.  Morton  Co.,  Charlotte 
Moss-Foy  Textile  Co..  Inc.,  Mount  Airy 
Mount  Airy  Furniture  Co.,  Mount  Airy 
Mount  Airy  Mirror  Co.,  Mount  Airy 
Mount  Airy  Paper  Box  Co.,  Mount  Airy 
Mount  Ulla  Flour  Mills,  Mount  Ulla 

National  Carbon  Division.  U.  C.  C., 

Plant  NZ,  Asheboro 
National  Welders  Supply  Co.,  Inc., 

Charlotte 

National  Furniture  Co..  Inc.,  Mount  Airy 
Nebel  Knitting  Co.,  Charlotte 
Nesbett  Bottling  Co.,  Gastonia 
New  England  Waste  Co..  Charlotte 


New  Era  Cleaners,  Greensboro 
Newton  Electric  Laundry  and  Nu-Grape 
Bottling  Plant,  Newton 
North  Carolina  Gas  Corporation, 

Lexington 

North  State  Laundry,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
North  State  Manufacturing  Co., 

Thomasville 

North  State  Veneer  Co.,  Thomasville 

Oaks  Milling  Corporation,  Four  Oaks 
The  Observer  Printing  House,  Inc., 

Charlotte 

O’Crawley’s  Cleaners.  Inc.,  Wilmington 
.T.  M.  Odell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsboro 
Old  Dominion  Box  Co.,  Inc., 

Conover  Plant,  Charlotte 

P.  and  P.  Chair  Co.,  Asheboro 

Page  Air  Conditioning  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 

The  Park  Manufacturing  Co.,  Charlotte 

Partridge  Textiles,  Inc.,  Mount  Airy 

Pee  Dee  Rug  Co.,  Troy 

Peerless  Cleaners,  Wilmington 

Tet  Dairy  Products  Co., 

Charlotte  N.  C.  Plant,  Charlotte 
Pet  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Greensboro 
Pet  Dairy  Products,  Salisbury 
Pet  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Petty  Machine  Co.,  Gastonia 
Piedmont  Cleaners  and  Dyers,  Hickory 
Piedmont  Electric  Membership 
Corporation,  Hillsboro 
Piedmont  Fabrics,  lire.,  Gastonia 
Piedmont  Publishing  Co.,  Journal  & 
Sentinel — Radio  Station  WS.TS 

Winston-Salem 

Pierce  Lumber  Co.,  Lewiston 
Pilot  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Pilot  Mountain 
Pilot  Throwing  Co.,  lire.,  Pilot  Mountain 
Pinehurst  Textiles,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Planters  Cotton  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Co., 

Rocky  Mount 

Pneumafil  Corporation,  Charlotte 
Precision  Gear  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc., 

Charlotte 

Printcraft.  Lexington 
Pyrofax  Gas  Division, 

Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp., 

Goldsboro 

Quality  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Quality  Cleaners,  Valdese 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Charlotte  Plant, 

Charlotte 

Ramseur  Furniture,  Inc..  Ramseur 
Rains  Milling  Co. 

Red  Front  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Engineering  Department 
Shipping  Department 
No.  1  Cigarette  Factory 
No.  30  Tobacco  Conditioning 
No.  65  Wood  Box  Shop 
No.  90  Bonded  Warehouse 
No.  202  Processing  Department 
Rhodes  Brothers,  Windsor 
The  Rice  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Ridgewood  Hosiery  Mills,  Mount  Airy 
Rite- Way  Cleaners.  Bryson  City 
Roanoke  Mills  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids 
Plant  No.  1 
Plant  No.  2 

Robbins  Mills  (N.  C. ) ,  Inc., 

Aberdeen  Division.  Aberdeen 
Robbins  Mills  (N.  C.),  Inc., 

Red  Springs  Division,  Red  Springs 
Robinson  Hosiery  Mills,  Catawba 
Rowan  Printing  Co.,  Salisbury 
The  Royal  Cleaners,  Shelby 
Royal  Crown  Bottling  Co..  Charlotte 
F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Wilmington 
Rulane  Gas  Co.,  Charlotte 

Sadie  Cotton  Mills  Co..  Inc., 

Kings  Mountain 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Average  Retail  Prices  of  Food  in  Seven  N.  C.  Cities 

Prepared  by  Division  of  Statistics,  N.  C.  Department  of  Labor 


March  15,  1951 


FOOD  AND  UNIT  Ashe-  Char-  Greens-  Green-  Raleigh  Sails-  Wllmlng- 

ville  lotte  boro  ville  bury  Ion 


City  “Market  Basket”  Totals  ...$20,97  $21.22  $21.36  $20.86  $21.26  $20.95  $20.90 


Wage  Controls  Explained 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

increases  permitted  after  Jair.  15,  1950. 
Employers  who  grant  such  increases  must 
report  the  essential  facts  and  their 
methods  of  calculation  to  the  nearest  office 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  within 
10  days  after  the  wage  increases  go  into 
effect. 

(7)  Religious,  charitable  and  education¬ 
al  institutions  which  are  exempt  from 
federal  income  taxes  may  make  wage 
adjustments  in  line  with  the  Board’s  regu¬ 
lations  without  prior  approval.  However, 
this  does  not  apply  to  business  enterprises 
owned  and  operated  by  these  institutions, 
unless  the  enterprises  themselves  are 
exempt  from  income  taxes. 

(8)  Wage  increases  resulting  from 
“escalator”  clauses  or  cost-of-living  plans 
based  upon  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
consumers’  price  index  are  permitted  with¬ 
out  Board  approval,  provided  these  plans 
or  clauses  were  in  effect  on  Jan.  25,  1951. 
However,  these  increases  must  be  reported 
to  the  nearest  Wage  and  Hour  Office  with¬ 
in  20  days  after  they  go  into  effect. 

(9)  Wage  rates  set  for  new  plants  may 
not  exceed  rates  paid  in  the  same  or 
comparable  jobs  in  the  same  or  comparable 
industries  in  the  local  labor  market  area. 
If  a  new  plant  begins  operations  before 
April  15,  Board  approval  is  not  required 
for  the  new  wage  schedules.  If  the  plant 
starts  operation  after  April  15,  the  wage 
schedules  must  be  filed  with  the  nearest 
Wage  and  Hour  Office  three  weeks  prior 
to  the  date  the  plant’s  employees  are  hired. 

(10)  Wage  increases  for  certain  groups 
of  workers,  following  upon  increases 
granted  to  other  groups  by  the  same  em¬ 
ployer,  may  be  made  provided  approval 
of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  advance.  This  also  applies  to 
“tandem”  wage  increases  granted  to  work¬ 
ers  by  one  employer  after  similar  increases 
have  beeir  given  by  other  employers  in  the 
same  industry  or  labor  market  area. 

More  detailed  information  about  the 
wage  controls,  and  rulings  on  individual 
cases,  may  he  obtained  by  contacting  Mrs. 
Horton  at  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor  in  Raleigh.  Copies  of  the  Regu¬ 
lations  issued  by  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
field  offices  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  These  offices  are  located 
in  Asheville,  Charlotte,  Greensboro,  and 
Goldsboro. 


Safety  Award  Winners 
(Continued  from  page  5) 

Safie  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rockingham 
Salisbury  Ice  and  Fuel  Co.,  Salisbury 
The  Salisbury  Post,  Salisbury 
Sanitary  Laundry,  Statesville 
Sapona  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 

Cedar  Falls 

Scandinavia  Belting  Co.,  Charlotte 
I.  Schneierson  &  Sons,  Inc., 

Sanford  N.  C.  Plant,  Sanford 
I.  Schneierson  &  Sons,  Inc., 

Randolph  Lingerie  Division, 

Randleman 

Sell-Patt  Sandal  Co.,  Shelby 
Service  Cleaners,  Fallston 
Seven-Up  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Shaw  Manufacturing  Co.,  Charlotte 
Shelby  Box  Co.,  Shelby 
Shelby  Dry  Cleaners,  Shelby 
Employees  of  the  Shelby  Cotton  Mills, 

Shelby 

Sheppard  Veneer  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


Cereal  &  Bakery  Products 
Cereals: 

Flour,  wheat,  5  lb.  _ _ _ $  .559  $  .526 

Corn  flakes,  11  oz.  _  .176  .172 

Corn  meal,  lb.  . . _ . 078  .081 

Rice,  lb.  _ 184  .189 

Rolled  oats,  20  oz.  _  .174  .173 

Bakery  Products: 

Bread,  white,  lb.  _  .153  .161 

Vanilla  cookies,  lb . . . 452  _ 

Meats 

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb.  _  1.090  1.120 

Rib  roast,  lb.  _  .833  .865 

Chuck  roast,  lb.  . 733  .756 

Frankfurters,  lb.  _  .586  .593 

Hamburger,  lb _ _  .709  .659 

Veal: 

Cutlets,  lb.  _ 1.126  1.135 

Pork: 

Chops,  lb . . . 687  .694 

Bacon,  sliced,  lb . 694  .685 

Ham,  whole,  lb . . 657  .634 

Salt  pork,  lb . . . 364  .370 

Lamb : 

Leg,  lb.  . . . . 850  .838 

Poultry: 

Fryers,  dr.  &  drawn,  lb . 591  .598 

Fish: 

Salmon,  pink,  16.  oz.  can  ..  .  .606  .614 

Dairy  Products 

Butter,  lb.  -  .839  .846 

Cheese,  lb.  _ 589  .557 

Milk,  fresh  (groc.),  qt . 243  .245 

Ice  Cream,  bulk,  pt.  . . 314  .321 

Milk,  evaporated, 

14J  oz.  can  _ _ .142  .144 

Eggs  :  Fresh,  doz.  _  .628  .637 

Fruits  &  Vegetables 
Fresh: 

Apples,  lb.  _ .106  .112 

Bananas,  lb.  _ 137  .142 

Oranges,  size  200,  doz.  _  .396  .385 

Beans,  green,  lb. _  .166  .181 

Cabbage,  lb.  ... _ 118  .121 

Carrots,  bunch  . . . .132  .129 

Lettuce,  head  _ 125  .132 

Onions,  lb.  _  .082  .086 

Potatoes,  15  lb.  _ 615  .742 

Spinach,  lb.  _  .157  .181 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb. _  .087  .094 

Tomatoes,  lb.  _ 308  .311 

Canned: 

Peaches,  ft 2 \  can  _  .341  .340 

Pineapple,  ft 2 £  can  _  .370  .380 

Corn,  ft‘2  can  _  .207  .217 

Peas,  jf2  can  . . .228  .229 

Tomatoes,  ft2  can  _  .187  .191 

Baby  Food,  43/4  oz.  jar . 104  .105 

Dried: 

Prunes,  lb . . . .275  .289 

Navy  beans,  lb.  _  .164  .158 

Beverages 

Coffee,  lb . . . 854  .880 

Cola  drink,  6  bottle  carton..  .242  .243 

Fats  &  Oils 

Lard,  lb . .261  .260 

Shortening, 

hydrogenated,  lb . 344  .359 

Salad  dressing,  pt.  . . 424  .413 

Margarine,  colored,  lb.  _  .38S  .399 

Sugar  &  Sweets 

Sugar,  lb . 100  .102 


$  .562 

$  .545 

$  .563 

$  .530 

$  .536 

.184 

.188 

.191 

.196 

.178 

.094 

.082 

.083 

.088 

.075 

.192 

.199 

.195 

.190 

.189 

.175 

.185 

.177 

.180 

.173 

.154 

.160 

.157 

.167 

.157 

.418 

.386 

.452 

.425 

.445 

1.090 

.93S 

1.103 

1.043 

1.061 

.855 

.746 

.843 

.743 

.835 

.724 

.673 

.731 

.686 

.701 

.603 

.587 

.594 

.606 

.590 

.671 

.659 

.670 

.630 

.645 

1.159 

1.019 

1.140 

1.095 

1.198 

.707 

.677 

.697 

.684 

.691 

.696 

.710 

.650 

.611 

.670 

.672 

.655 

.672 

.645 

.651 

.359 

.360 

.365 

.380 

.379 

.S61 

.830 

.860 

.769 

.857 

.584 

.584 

.584 

.583 

.577 

.629 

.634 

.600 

.629 

.605 

.842 

.862 

.870 

.841 

.829 

.591 

.604 

.641 

.622 

.588 

.246 

.253 

.243 

.234 

.244 

.312 

.324 

.301 

.316 

.299 

.147 

.153 

.149 

.149 

.143 

.641 

.555 

.632 

.603 

.612 

.118 

.116 

.109 

.110 

.123 

.146 

.151 

.144 

.142 

.148 

.388 

.390 

.390 

.387 

.386 

,175 

.195 

.180 

.175 

.191 

.127 

.121 

.122 

.137 

.120 

.126 

.139 

.134 

.139 

.132 

.127 

.153 

.123 

.139 

.135 

.079 

.089 

.081 

.087 

.084 

.650 

.719 

.678 

.666 

.643 

.173 

.140 

.196 

.145 

.083 

.084 

.088 

.087 

.076 

.310 

.350 

.337 

.336 

.302 

.341 

.357 

.340 

.353 

.338 

,397 

.369 

.367 

.389 

.377 

.206 

229 

.212 

.227 

.200 

.254 

.290 

.260 

.246 

.214 

,187 

.207 

.197 

.234 

.200 

,105 

.106 

.105 

.111 

.102 

,284 

.296 

.297 

.293 

292 

158 

.177 

.159 

.167 

.16S 

.S66 

.882 

.894 

.890 

.857 

241 

.244 

.240 

.250 

.244 

,278 

.272 

.277 

.279 

.252 

,387 

.392 

.331 

.336 

.368 

.425 

.439 

.404 

.421 

.397 

,364 

.422 

.392 

.408 

.3S5 

,101 

.106 

.102 

.103 

.101 

NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 


- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

February,  1951  Compared  with  January,  1951 


INDUSTRY 

** 

Net 

Change 

From 

Percent  Change 
From 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1/51 

Jan. 1951  Feb.1950 

1951 

1951 

1950 

To 

2/51 

To  To 

Feb. 1951  Feb. 1951 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


Safety  Award  Winners 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

Smith-Douglass  Co.,  Inc., 

Kinston  N.  C.  Branch,  Kinston 
Smithfield  Baggins  Co.,  Wilsons  Mills 
Soule  Steel  and  Iron  Co.,  Charlotte 
Southeastern  Garment  Co.,  Charlotte 
Southerland  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Mills, 
Inc.,  Mebane 

The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co., 

Goldsboro  Plant,  Goldsboro 
Southland  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 

Benson 

Spatex  Corporation,  Charlotte 
Speas  Co.,  Charlotte  N.  C.  Branch, 

Charlotte 

Spedic  Food  Products,  Inc.,  Edenton 
Spencer  Machinery  and  Supply  Co., 

Gastonia 

Standard  Bonded  Warehouse  Co., 

Charlotte 

Standard  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 

Main  Office,  Burlington 
Standard  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.. 

Seamless  Division,  Burlington 
Statesville  Plywood  and  Veneer  Co., 
Plant  No.  1,  Statesville 
E.  H.  Steere  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Stonewall  Overall  Co.,  Lexington 
Stout  Chair  Co..  Inc.,  Liberty 
Summit  Center  Cleaners,  Greensboro 
Superior  Block  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Superior  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Superior  Cleaners,  Monroe 
Superior  Petroleum  and  Fuel  Co.,  Newton 
Swift  and  Co.,  Charlotte  N.  C.  Branch 
House,  Charlotte 

Swift  and  Co.,  Refinery,  Charlotte 
Swift  and  Co.,  Durham 
Swift  and  Co.,  Shelby 
Taylor  Oil  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Thomasville  Chair  Co.,  Thomasville 
Plant  E 
Plant  G 

Thomasville  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 

Thomasville 

The  Thomasville  Tribune,  Thomasville 
Thomasville  Upholstering  Co., 

Thomasville 

Thompson  Cleaners,  Charlotte 
Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  Windsor 
Triangle.  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Todd  Long  Picker  Apron  Co.,  Gastonia 
Trio  Knitting  Mill,  Mount  Airy 
Truck  and  Auto  Service,  Hickory 
United  Dry  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
United  Furniture  Corporation,  Lexington 
Virginia  Mills,  Inc.,  Swepsonville 
WAK  Industries,  Charlotte 
Wachovia  Oil  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Waldensian  Baking  Co.,  Hickory 
Wallace  Pickle  Co.,  Wallace 
Walnut  Cove  Veneer  Corporation, 

Walnut  Cove 

Wanco  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Wayne  Bonded  Warehouse,  Goldsboro 
Waynesville  Laundry,  Waynesville 
Weavers  Dry  Cleaners,  Kings  Mountain 
Welcome  Milling  Co.,  Welcome 
Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Commercial 
Department,  and  C.  T.  U.  Local  No.  44 
Whisnant  Hosiery  Mills, 

Plant  No.  2,  Maiden 
Whiteway  Cleaners,  Shelby 
Whitin  Machine  Works,  Charlotte  Plant, 

Charlotte 

L.  C.  Wilkinson  and  Son,  Kenly 
Williams  and  McKeithan  Lumber  Co., 

Jacksonville 

Wilson  and  Co.,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Woltz  Textile  Products.  Inc.,  Mount  Airy 
Wood  Canning  Co..  Dobson 
Wright  Brothers,  Gastonia 
Wright  Cleaning  Co.,  Charlotte 
Yadkin  Lumber  Co.,  Yadkinyllle 
Yarbrough  Hosiery  Mill,  Lexington  ;Ei. 


Nonagricultural  Employment*  _ 920.8 

Manufacturing  . .432.7 

Durable  Goods  _ 106.3 

Nondurable  Goods  . 326.4 

Nonmanufacturing  . 488.1 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _  2.5 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _  6.4 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _  3.0 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products _  43. S 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _  32.7 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc _ _  5.2 

Wooden  Containers  _  3.0 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods .  34.3 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring _  32.3 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _  7.3 

Other  Durable  Goods!  . . 9.0 

Nondurable  Go'pds 

Textile  Mill  Products  . 241.0 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  . 62.8 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 103.7 

Knitting  Mills  . 60.5 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ _ 24.4 

Seamless  Hosiery  _  28.6 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  _  14.0 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _  7.3 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _  18.7 

Bakery  Products  . .  4.9 

Beverage  Industries  _  3.9 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 23.4 

Cigarettes  _ 12.3 

Stemmeries  &  R'edrying  Plants  _  8.3 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _  8.5 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  .  6.1 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _  6.4 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _  10.6 

Other  Nondurable  Goods$  _  3.8 

Nonman  ufacturing 

Mining  _ 3.5 

Non-metallic  Mining  _  3.1 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  _  58.1 

Transportation  (Except  R.  R.)  _  25.6 

Public  Utilities  . 16.1 

Trade  _ 165.7 

Wholesale  _  37.4 

Retail  _ _ 12S.3 

Retail  General  Merchandise  .  _  31.1 

Department  Stores _  14.9 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  10.9 

Retail  Food  Stores _ 21.1 

Grocery  Stores  _ 15.0 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  _  21.7 

Service  . 82.8 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _  6.3 

Personal  Services  _  24.2 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  _  20.2 

Government  _ 105.6 

Contract  Construction  _  50.7 


918.2 

863.7 

+ 

2.6 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

6.6 

431.1 

404.7 

+ 

1.6 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

6.9 

105.0 

93.8 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

1.2 

+  13.3 

326.1 

310.9 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

5.0 

487.1 

459.0 

+ 

1.0 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

6.3 

2.5 

2.3 

+  8.7 

6.3 

5.1 

+  0.1 

+ 

1.6 

+25.5 

3.0 

2.6 

+15.4 

43.3 

40.3 

+  0.5 

+ 

1.2 

+  8.7 

32.4 

29.7 

+  0.3 

+ 

0.9 

+  10.1 

5.1 

4.9 

+  0.1 

+ 

2.0 

+  6.1 

3.0 

2.9 

+  3.4 

34.1 

31.5 

+  0.2 

+ 

0.6 

+  8.9 

32.1 

29.7 

+  0.2 

+ 

0.6 

+  8.8 

7.3 

6.1 

+19.7 

8.5 

5.9 

+  0.5 

+ 

5.9 

+52.5 

239.8 

227.2 

+  1.2 

+  0.5 

+  6.1 

62.6 

58.8 

+  0.2 

+  0.3 

+  6.8 

103.4 

97.7 

+  0.3 

+  0.3 

+  6.1 

60.1 

57.4 

+  0.4 

+  0.7 

+  5.4 

24.3 

23.4 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

+  4.3 

28.2 

27.3 

+  0.4 

+  1-4 

+  4.8 

13.4 

13.3 

+  0.6 

+  4.5 

+  5.3 

7.2 

7.2 

+  0.1 

+  1-4 

+  1-4 

1S.9 

18.5 

—  0.2 

—  1.1 

+  1.1 

4.9 

4.8 

+  2.1 

3.9 

3.9 

25.0 

24.1 

—  1.6 

—  6.4 

—  2.9 

12.4 

12.2 

—  0.1 

—  0.8 

+  0.8 

9.9 

8.8 

—  1.6 

—16.2 

—  5.7 

8.4 

7.6 

+  0.1 

+  1-2 

+  11.8 

6.0 

5.6 

+  0.1 

+  i-i 

+  8.9 

6.3 

6.1 

+  0.1 

+  1.6 

+  4.9 

10.6 

10.8 

—  1.9 

3.7 

3.3 

+  0.1 

+  2.7 

+15.2 

3.4 

3.1 

+ 

0.1 

+  2.9 

+12.9 

3.0 

2.8 

+ 

0.1 

+  3.3 

+10.7 

57.6 

53.5 

+ 

0.5 

+  0.9 

+  8.6 

24.8 

21.3 

+ 

0.8 

+  3.2 

+20.2 

16.1 

15.4 

+  4.5 

164.8 

159.4 

+ 

0.9 

-f-  0.5 

+  4.0 

37.1 

37.0 

+ 

0.3 

+  0.8 

+  1.1 

127.7 

122.4 

+ 

0.6 

+  0.5 

+  4.8 

30.2 

29.8 

+ 

0.9 

+  3.0 

+  4.4 

15.0 

15.2 

— 

0.1 

-  0.7 

—  2.0 

9.6 

9.0 

+ 

1.3 

+13.5 

+21.1 

21.1 

20.7 

+  1.9 

15.0 

14.1 

+  6.4 

21.7 

20.9 

+  3.8 

84.2 

81.5 

— 

1.4 

—  1.7 

+  1.6 

6.1 

5.9 

+ 

0.2 

+  3.3 

+  6.8 

24.7 

24.0 

— 

0.5 

—  2.0 

+  0.8 

20.7 

20.2 

— 

0.5 

—  2.4 

105.6 

101.2 

+  4.3 

49.8 

39.4 

+ 

0.9 

+  1.8 

+28.7 

•  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

••  Preliminary 

f  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 
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FEBRUARY  BUILDING  TOTALS  $12,627,296 

Total  Is  3.5  Million 
Below  January  Figure 


February  building  permits  in  North 
Carolina  dropped  sharply  from  the  high 
January  total  but  were  nearly  25  per  cent 
above  the  dollar  figure  of  February,  1950. 

Reports  from  64  cities  and  towns  added 
up  to  a  February  total  of  $12,627,296.  The 
January  figure  was  $16,127,277  and  the 
total  for  February  a  year  ago  was 
$10,241,767. 

With  four  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
population  missing  from  the  February 
report,  permits  for  new  residential  build¬ 
ing  totaled  $9,420,728.  This  was  higher 
than  the  January  residential  figure  re¬ 
ported  by  75  cities  and  towns  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  four  missing  city  reports, 
indicates  a  considerably  higher  dollar 
volume  of  residential  building  permits 
than  was  reported  in  January. 

The  month’s  housing  permits  included 
490  single-family  dwellings,  32  duplexes 
and  12  apartment  buildings.  In  addition 
to  these  housing,  permits,  Charlotte  and 


Winston-Salem  reported  public  housing 
projects  valued  at  $5,137,884.  A  total  of 
920  family  dwellings  of  all  types  wyere 
authorized  during  February. 

Estimated  construction  cost  of  the 
single-family  houses  authorized  in  Febru¬ 
ary  averaged  $7,958  per  dwelling.  This  was 
3.3  per  cent  above  the  January  average  of 
$7,701. 

Non-residential  building  permits,  wrhich 
totaled  $5,073,480  in  January,  dropped  to 
$1 904,103  in  February.  Permits  included 
seven  churches,  12  shops,  27  stores,  two 
public  utilities,  eight  office  buildings,  two 
institutional  buildings,  three  school  build¬ 
ings,  5S  private  garages,  two  commercial 
garages  and  six  service  stations. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 
totaled  $1,163,865,  of  which  nearly  70  per 
cent  was  for  work  on  residential  build¬ 
ings. 

Charlotte  reported  $4,252,141  in  permits 
during  February.  Winston-Salem  was  in 
second  place  with  $2,211,267.  Monroe  was 
third  with  $675,070.  Greensboro  was  fourth 
with  $594,667.  All  other  Tar  Heel  cities 
and  towns  were  below  $500,000. 


Charlotte  Firms  Honored 
For  Safety  Achievements 

More  than  100  business  and  manufac¬ 
turing  firms  of  Charlotte  were  awarded 
the  Certificate  of  Safety  Achievement  by 
Commissioner  Shuford  at  a  banquet  in 
Charlotte  on  March  20. 

The  certificates  were  awarded  in  cere¬ 
monies  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  the  Charlotte  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Featured  speaker  for  the 
occasion  was  Milton  Kramer  of  New  York, 
noted  industrial  safety  authority,  who 
spoke  on  the  subject,  “Essentials  in  Acci¬ 
dent  Prevention  in  the  National  Emerg¬ 
ency.” 


Type  of  February  Building 
Permits  in  28  Reporting 
Cities 

BUILDINGS  FOB 
WHICH  PERMITS 
WERE  ISSUED 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  No.  Costs 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Structures : 

One-family  houses,  detached _ 391  $3,150,558 

One -family  houses,  semidetached 

and  row _  2  7,000 

Two-family  buildings -  28  197,736 

Three-and  four-family  bldgs  -  11  150,000 

Units  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or 

local  government  agencies  - 282  5., 137, 884 


TOTAL _ _714  $8,643,178 

New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Churches _  3  $  127,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries  and  other  workshops  _ 12  101,750 

Garages,  commercial _  2  10,500 

Garages,  private -  44  25,709 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  5  61,000 

Institutional  buildings -  1  7,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  ..  7  209,095 

Public  buildings _  1  5,000 

Public  works  and  utilities - —  2  14,900 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc.  _  6  2,505 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs  _  16  54,900 

All  other  nonresidential _  10  9,605 


TOTAL _ 109  $  629,464 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  - 366  $  440,382 

To  nonhousekeeping  residential 

buildings  _  4  304,750 

To  nonresidential  buildings _ 101  290,933 


TOTAL _ 471  $1,036,065 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


February,  1950  and  February,  1951 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Percent* 

Feb.  1950  Feb.  1951  Change 

•Percent. 

Feb.  1950  Feb.  1951  Change 

TOTAL  

1,546  1,294  —  16.3 

$  8,277,695  $10,308,707  +  24.5 

668  714  -f  6.9 

151  109  —  27.8 

727  471  —  35.2 

4,570,527  8,643,178  -f  89.1 

2,175,794  629,464  —  71.1 

1,531,374  1,036,065  —  32.3 

Non-residential  buildings - 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  - 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

January,  1951  and  February,  1951 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Percent. 

Estimated  Cost 

Percent. 

Jan.  1951  Feb.  1951  Change 

Jan.  1951  Feb.  1951  Change 

TOTAL 

1,653  1,294  —  21.7 

$13,434,421  $10,308,707  —  23.3 

776  714  —  8.0 

195  109  —  44.1 

682  471  —  30.9 

7,971,245  8,643,178  4-  8.4 

3,743,666  629,464  —  83.2 

1,719,510  1,036,065  —  39.7 

Non-residential  buildings - 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

SUMMARY  OF  FEBRUARY,  1951  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

—  Totals  of  February,  1950  Included  for  Comparison  — 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

CITY 

No.  of 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  of  Family  Units 

NAME 

Bldgs. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Cur.Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1294 

$4,570,527 

$8,643,178 

892 

775 

Albemarle _ 

7 

71,700 

48,000 

19 

5 

Asheville _  _ 

40 

160,800 

81,400 

18 

11 

Burlington _ 

46 

98,136 

98,150 

19 

15 

Charlotte _  _ 

210 

667,940 

4,016,935 

103 

154 

Concord _ 

14 

78,500 

58,500 

16 

9 

Durham _ 

129 

152,973 

190,632 

22 

27 

Elizabeth  City _ 

9 

27,100 

9,300 

8 

3 

Fayetteville _ 

47 

189,700 

115,900 

47 

24 

Gastonia _ 

26 

63,000 

72,700 

12 

11 

Goldsboro _ 

32 

86,000 

123,000 

14 

13 

Greensboro  - _ . 

84 

475,850 

421,736 

106 

70 

Greenville-  . . . 

6 

88,500 

36,500 

13 

7 

Henderson  _ 

Hickory _ 

24 

115,000 

79,300 

11 

14 

High  Point _ _ 

62 

95,200 

162,800 

21 

28 

Kinston _ 

34 

35,775 

182,400 

27 

24 

Lexington _ 

24 

133,650 

149,400 

31 

31 

New  Bern _ 

1  7,785 

5 

Raleigh _ _ _ 

56 

285,800 

268,600 

55 

29 

Reidsville _ _ 

8 

48,500 

39,500 

13 

7 

Rocky  Mount _  . 

138,625 

17 

Salisbury—  _ 

63’400 

Shelby _  ..  ... 

12 

94,000 

23,000 

24 

6 

Statesville  _ 

16 

65,500 

97,000 

17 

13 

Thomasville _ 

11 

27,000 

19,250 

9 

0 

Wilmington _ 

81 

85,050 

104,200 

12 

16 

Wilson  ...  _  — 

34 

129,650 

204,708 

27 

31 

Winston-Salem  ... 

282 

1,075,395 

2,040,267 

217 

221 

X  No  Report  Received 


NewNonResidentialBldg. 

Addi’ns,Altera’nsHepair 

All  Construction 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

$2,175,794 

$  629,464 

$1,531,374 

$1,036,065 

$  8,277,695 

$10,308,707 

14,000 

1,100 

500 

5,000 

86,200 

54,100 

90,675 

36,450 

24,770 

27,318 

276,245 

145,168 

33,962 

4,955 

156,200 

40,680 

288,298 

143,785 

419,351 

107,582 

132,388 

127,624 

1,219,679 

4,252,141 

55,825 

7,700 

1,360 

4,700 

135,685 

70,900 

27,925 

33,125 

279,930 

97,580 

460,828 

321,337 

4,610 

1,325 

31,710 

10,625 

261,900 

8,200 

14,240 

19,932 

465,840 

144,032 

52,000 

14,200 

7,300 

79,651) 

122,300 

166,550 

22,950 

10,450 

3,770 

292,800 

112,720 

426,250 

1,150 

104,000 

128,347 

525,415 

44,584 

1,002,415 

192,500 

594,667 

36,500 

75,574 

. 

45,400 

22,895 

235,974 

102,195 

26,225 

32,350 

97,180 

62,935 

218,605 

258,085 

400 

2,700 

36,450 

36,175 

221,550 

10,500 

8,140 

2,650 

10,700 

36,915 

30,450 

— 

154,850 

62,840 

465,450 

152,050 

149,200 

6,200 

25,050 

299,850 

98,250 

10,750 

47,868 

22,183 

85 

59,250 

196,943 

587,250 

113,085 

137,750 

10,450 

501,667 

19,000 

12,155 

35,155 

108,100 

14,000 

_ 

1,450 

173,600 

112,450 

_ 

2,450 

13,000 

27,000 

34,700 

95,310 

22,750 

27,806 

21,742 

208,166 

148,692 

5,500 

5,000 

19,134 

19,200 

154,284 

1,189,803 

228,908 

2,211,267 

81,990 

91,005 

32,420 

79,995 
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Public  Contracts  Total 
$12,386,946  In  State 

Federal  government  orders  for  goods 
valued  at  $12,386,946  were  received  by 
North  Carolina  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Principal  items  supplied  by  North  Caro¬ 
lina  firms  were  textiles,  tobacco  products, 
lumber  and  wood  products,  and  metal  pro¬ 
ducts.  These  goods  constituted  approxi¬ 
mately  90  per  cent  of  the  State  total  of 
public  contracts  for  January,  February 
and  March. 

Textile  orders  during  the  first  quarter 
totaled  $6,655,700,  amounting  to  more  than 
half  of  all  goods  supplied  by  Tar  Heel 
firms  during  the  three-month  period.  To¬ 
bacco  products  were  valued  at  $2,468,236. 
Lumber  and  wood  products  were  third  in 
value,  amounting  to  $1,188,494.  Metal 
products  were  fourth  totaling  $1,158,862. 

Other  articles  furnished  by  North  Caro¬ 
lina  concerns  incl  u  d  e  d  transportation 
equipment,  $385,597 :  chemicals  and  drugs, 
$358,874;  nonmetallic  minerals,  $65,450; 
firearms,  ammunition  and  pyrotechnics 
$30,866;  paper,  paper  products  and  printed 
matter,  $18,866;  electrical  machinery  and 
apparatus,  $15,71(5 ;  and  miscellaneous 
goods,  $40,285. 

Producers  and  suppliers  under  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  of  goods  valued  in  excess 
of  $10,000  are  subject  to  the  minimum 
wage,  overtime,  child  labor,  and  safety 
and  health  provisions  of  the  federal  Public 
Contracts  Act.  The  statute  is  administered 
in  North  Carolina  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  under  a  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor. 


Safety  Award  Winners 


BRICKLAYERS — Apprentice  bricklayers  Albert  Bunn  (left)  and  Harden  Lee  of  Raleigh,  lay 
bricks  for  the  exterior  wall  of  a  new  business  building.  Indentured  construction  trades  apprentices 
in  Raleigh  are  trained  under  supervision  of  the  Raleigh  Area  Joint  Labor -Management  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Committee.  They  receive  thorough  on-the-job  training  by  working  on  many  different  types 
of  building  projects.  ( Labor  Department  Photo ) 


PROGRAM  HELPS 
DEFICIT  IS  WORK  SKILLS 


Two  North  Carolina  firms  were 
inadvertently  omitted  from  last  month’s 
list  of  “1950  State  Safety  Award  Winners”. 
Both  of  these  establishments  have  had 
outstanding  safety  records  during  recent 
years.  They7  are : 

Armored  Garments,  Inc.,  Spruce  Pine. 
This  company  litis  maintained  a  perfect 
safety  record  for  the  last  three  years  and 
was  awarded  the  Department’s  “red  rib¬ 
bon”  award. 

Smith-Douglass  Company,  Inc..  Branch 
Plant  at  Wilmington.  This  establishment 
has  qualified  for  the  safety  honor  for  the 
last  two  years  and  was  awarded  the 
Department’s  “blue  ribbon”  award. 


Programs  Now  Operating  In  343 
Tar  Heel  Communities 

A  State-sponsored  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing  program  which  offers  young  Tar  Heels 
the  opportunity  to  “earn  while  they  learn” 
has  been  built  up  by  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor  during  the  last  five 
years. 

This  program  started  from  very  modest 
beginnings  in  the  early  1940-s.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  it  has  been  carried 
to  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  State. 
It  now  embraces  on-the-job  apprenticeship 
training  programs  in  workshops  located  in 
virtually  every  incorporated  city  and  town 
in  North  Carolina,  plus  many  additional 
programs  in  the  smaller  towns  and  vill¬ 
ages.  Currently,  a  total  of  343  Tar  Heel 


communities  have  functioning  programs 
for  the  training  of  apprentices. 

It  all  started  back  in  1939  when  the 
General  Assembly  enacted  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  “Voluntary  Apprenticeship  Law”. 
This  statute  set  up  a  State  Apprenticeship 
Council  composed  of  three  employer  and 
three  labor  members  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  the  State  super¬ 
visor  of  trade  and  vocational  education 
as  an  ex-officio  member,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  as  chairman. 

The  law  instructed  this  Council  to  “open 
to  young  people  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
training  that  will  equip  them  for  profi¬ 
table  employment  and  citizenship ;  to  set 
up,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  a  program  of 
voluntary  apprenticeship  under  approved 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  978  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
March  by  the  safety  and  health  inspectors 
of  the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions.  The  establishments  were  inspected 
under  the  provisions  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and  health 
regulations.  A  total  of  19,018  workers  were 
employed  by  the  firms  inspected. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  March 


were  as  follows : 

Complaint  Investigations _  25 

Reinspections  _  50 

Conferences  _ _ .  365 

Accidents  Investigated  _  3 

Violations  Noted  _ 872 

Compliances  Secured  _ 654 


Sixteen  complaints  alleging  violations 
of  the  General  Statutes,  including  the 
Maximum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor 
Law,  were  investigated  by  the  inspectors 
during  March.  Violations  of  the  law  were 
found  in  thirteen  of  these  cases.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  by  the  inspectors 
to  correct  them  and  immediate  compliance 
was  promised.  No  violations  were  found 
in  the  other  three  cases. 

Three  additional  complaints  alleging 
violations  of  the  State  industrial  safety 
and  health  regulations  were  investigated. 
Violations  were  found  and  corrected  in 
one  of  these  cases,  but  the  other  two 
investigations  revealed  no  violations. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  65  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  during  March. 
Violations  were  found  as  follows : 


Provision . 

Est  ablish  mem 

of  Law 

in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage  ... 

_ 21 

Overtime  _ 

—.31 

Child  Labor  . 

‘) 

Records  . . . . 

. 56 

Nine  of  the  establishments  inspected 
were  in  fidl  compliance  with  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law.  Seventeen  others  had  only 
record-keeping  violations. 

A  total  of  $6  589.72  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  121  workers  by  23  establishments 
during  March  following  disclosure  of 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  pay  viola¬ 
tions. 


Earnings  and  Hours 

in  North  Carolina  Industries 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

March,  1951**  Compared  With  February,  1951 

Av.  Wlsly 

INDUSTRIES  Earn. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Ter  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

Manufacturing  _ _ _ 

.$47.47 

-  .48 

1.18 

no  chg. 

40.4 

—  .3 

Durable  Goods  _ _ _ _ _ 

44.50 

—  .08 

1.06 

+  .01 

42.0 

—  .4 

Nondurable  Goods 

48.42 

—  .61 

1.22 

no  chg. 

39.9 

-  .3 

Nonmanufacturing* 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries 

58.97 

-  .37 

1.42 

+  .01 

41.6 

—  .5 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) _ 

55.11 

+  1.36 

1.23 

+  .01 

44.7 

+  •*> 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ _ 

55.81 

+  1.30 

1.22 

+  .01 

45.6 

+  .0 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  ... 

38.30 

—  .32 

.94 

no  dig. 

40.6 

—  .7 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills 

37.63 

-  .27 

.94 

+  .01 

40.1 

—  .7 

Millwork.  Plywood,  etc. 

42.94 

+  .40 

.96 

no  dig. 

44.9 

+  .4 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

41.16 

—  .63 

.94 

+  .01 

44.0 

—  .8 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

46.64 

+  .35 

1.09 

+  .01 

43.0 

—  .1 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  . 

46.63 

+  -44 

1.09 

+  .01 

42.9 

—  .1 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products 

42.23 

+  .32 

1.02 

+  .01 

41.4 

—  .1 

Other  Durable  Goods! 

58.48 

—3.43 

1.34 

-  .05 

43.5 

—1.2 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . 

49.50 

-  .30 

1.24 

+  .01 

40.0 

—  .4 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills 

46.39 

+  .10 

1.14 

+  .01 

40.7 

.1 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  .. 

—  .31 

1.29 

no  chg. 

41.1 

—  .4 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

47.03 

—  .87 

1.26 

no  chg. 

37.3 

—  .8 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 

57.25 

1.00 

1.49 

no  chg. 

38.4 

—  .7 

Seamless  Hosiery  .  .. 

38.91 

—  .82 

1.08 

no  chg. 

36.0 

—  .8 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

37.98 

—  .08 

.97 

no  chg. 

39.1 

_ 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  . . 

34.50 

—  .80 

.94 

—  .01 

36.6 

—  .6 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  . 

38.55 

+  -14 

.94 

no  chg. 

41.1 

+  -2 

Bakery  Products  ...... _ 

41.26 

+  .05 

1.03 

no  chg. 

40.1  no  chg. 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

—  .20 

.84 

—  .01 

46.2 

—  .3 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _  _ 

44.3!) 

-1.21 

1.25 

+  .02 

35.6 

—1.4 

Cigarettes  . . .  . . . . 

48.2!) 

5.07 

1.35 

no  chg. 

35.7 

— 3.7 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  ... 

37.17 

+3.46 

1.05 

+  .03 

35.5 

+2.4 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  .... 

66.12 

—  .80 

1.48 

-  .01 

44.6 

—  .5 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  .  .. 

76.94 

—  .6!) 

1.68 

—  .01 

45.8 

»> 

-  .o 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries 

63.65 

+  1.86 

1.61 

+  .01 

39.6 

+  .9 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products 

48.40 

+  .68 

1.18 

no  chg. 

41.0 

+  -6 

Other  Nondurable  Gondst 

45.40 

.03 

1.10 

no  chg. 

41.1 

.1 

Non  man  ufact  uri ny 

Mining  _ ....  .  _  _ _ 

47.07 

-{“0.05 

1.06 

+  .03 

44.2 

+  0.0 

Non-metallic  Mining 

47.07 

+5.05 

1.06 

+  .03 

44.2 

+3.3 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 

Transportation  (Except  R.  It.)* 

Public  Utilities  _ 

51.90 

.12 

1.29 

+  .01 

40.4 

.1 

Trade  . . . . . 

42.18 

—  .6!) 

1.03 

—  .01 

40.8 

—  .6 

Wholesale  . 

56.57 

—  .03 

1.29 

no  chg. 

43.8  no  chg. 

Retail  _ _ _ 

37.66 

-  .75 

.94 

.01 

39.9 

—  .7 

Retail  General  Merchandise  _ 

23.30 

—1.20 

.68 

.01 

34.1 

—1.2 

Department  Stores  _  _ 

26.58 

-1.51 

.75 

—  .01 

35.5 

—1.7 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores.. 

14.65 

.41 

.52 

—  .01 

28.2 

_  *> 

Retail  Food  Stores 

40.78 

—  .16 

1.02 

nn  chg. 

40.0 

_  •) 

Grocery  Stores  _ 

36.61 

—  .20 

.98 

+  .01 

37.5 

-  .4 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

61.25 

+  1.61 

no  hours  reported 

Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

21.50 

+  .48 

.47 

no  chg. 

45.0 

+  .9 

Personal  Services* 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  . 

20.38 

+  .05 

.61 

no  chg. 

43.0 

-  .1 

Government* 

Contract  Construction* 

**  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

*  Data  not  available. 
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UNION- COMPANY  BENEFITS  HANDICAPPED  WORKER— Shown  al  his  boring  machine 
(left)  is  Thurman  Sheets,  polio  victim  employed  at  the  Ecnoir,  N.  C.,  plant  of  Southeastern  Cabinet 
Co.  Center  is  Ray  Bean,  president  of  Local  285,  United  Furniture  Workers  of  America-CIO,  and 
(right)  Orreu  Mason,  personnel  director  for  the  company.  At  the  instance  of  the  union,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  company,  the  machine  was  changed  from  foot- control  to  hand ■  control  so 
Sheets,  who  has  no  use  of  his  feet,  could  operate  it.  The  move  raised  Sheets’  pay  from  95  cents  to 
$1.25  an  hour,  the  boring  machine  being  in  a  higher  skill  classification  than  his  former  job. 


INION  MI)  COMPANY  WORK  TOGETHER 

TO  All)  HANDICAPPED  WORKER  IN  JOB 


LENOIR — Close  cooperation  and  good 
working  relations  between  liis  company 
and  his  CIO  union  have  brought  a  better 
job  and  a  30-cent-an-hour  raise  in  pay  to 
Thurman  Sheets,  who  as  a  childhood  vic¬ 
tim  of  infantile  paralysis  lost  the  use  of 
his  legs. 

An  employee  of  Southeastern  Cabinet 
Co.  near  here,  where  the  workers  are 
members  of  Local  285,  United  Furniture 
Workers  of  America-CIO,  Sheets  formerly 
operated  tailing  molder  and  lathe  sander 
machines,  which  have  a  pay  scale  of  95 
cents  an  hour. 

Through  a  worker  quitting,  a  boring 
machine  operator’s  job  became  available, 
which  pays  $1.25  an  hour.  Sheets’  senior¬ 
ity  made  him  next  in  line  for  this  job,  but 
under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  con¬ 
tract  between  the  company  and  the  union 
he  was  disqualified  because  of  his 
physical  disability  —  the  machine  was 
foot-controlled. 

Sheets  appealed  to  his  job  steward  and 
Union  President,  Ray  Bean.  A  quick 
huddle  with  plant  Personnel  Manager, 
Orren  Mason  and  the  company  machinist 
brought  results. 

It  took  the  machinist  half  an  hour  or  so 
to  equip  the  boring  machine  with  a  handle 
so  it  could  be  fed  by  hand.  And  Sheets 
got  the  job. 

Plant  Superintendent  Joseph  Hennesey, 
says  Sheets  is  “doing  a  line  job,”  and 
Mason  adds,  “His  attendance  record  is 
excellent.” 

The  company  manufactures  cabinets  for 
television  sets. 


High  Cost  Of  Living  Analyzed 

Cost  of  living  necessities  that  families 
buy  every  month  cost  $185  a  month  now, 
as  compared  with  $100  in  1939.  Mrs. 
Aryness  Joy  Wickens,  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  told  the  Woman’s  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Club  in  the  course  of  an  address  on 
“Why  the  High  Cost  of  Living”. 

“It  takes  $23.74  to  buy  the  groceries 
that  a  $10  bill  used  to  buy  before  World 
War  II,”  she  said.  She  listed  the  groceries 
that  could  be  bought  then  with  a  $10.  bill. 
They  included  a  10-pound  sack  of  flour, 
a  5-pound  bag  of  sugar,  15  pounds  of 
potatoes,  2  loaves  of  bread,  7  quarts  of 
milk,  a  6-pound  rib  roast,  2  pounds  of 
bacon,  2  pounds  of  butter,  a  package  of 
rolled  oats,  2  dozen  oranges,  a  pound  of 
coffee,  a  5-pound  head  of  cabbage,  3 
pounds  of  green  beans,  2  pounds  each  of 
veal  cutlet  and  pork  chops,  a  can  of 
salmon,  3  pounds  of  onions,  a  pound  of 
cheese,  2  dozen  eggs,  3  pounds  of  apples, 
2  cans  of  tomatoes,  2  bunches  of  carrots, 
a  can  of  peaches.  2  cans  of  peas,  a  head 
of  lettuce,  and  a  box  of  dried  prunes. 

Today  (at  February  1951  prices),  the 
same  $10  bill  would  buy  only  10  pounds  of 
flour,  5  pounds  of  sugar,  15  pounds  of 
potatoes,  2  loaves  of  bread,  7  quarts  of 
milk,  a  6-pound  rib  roast,  and  one  pound 
of  bacon.  This  would  leave  only  23  cents 


out  of  our  $10  bill  for  the  rest  of  the 
list — and  that  amount  would  not  even 
buy  a  pound  of  green  beans. 

It  takes  $100.50  to  buy  the  clothing  that 
$50  used  to  buy;  $103.50  to  buy  housefurn- 
ishings  that  $50  used  to  buy.  Services,  bus 
and  street  car  fares,  amusements,  laundry, 
and  a  variety  of  other  things  that  every 
family  buys  have  also  increased  in  price. 
Rents  are  up  considerably  in  the  cities  in 
which  rent  control  has  been  removed,  but 
since  rent  control  is  still  maintained  in 
many  of  the  large  cities,  rents  have  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  average  by  about  28  per 
cent  since  1939 — less  than  other  important 
elements  in  living  costs.  Utilities  are 
among  the  few  major  items  of  the  family 
budget  which  have  increased  very  little 
since  World  War  II. 

Thirty  dollars  of  the  $85  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  bill  of  goods  that  cost 
$100  in  1939  came  before  and  during  the 
period  of  World  War  II.  Most  of  that 
came  prior  to  the  “hold-tlie-line”  order 
and  rationing.  Then  prices  leveled  off, 
but  with  the  end  of  price  control  in  the 
summer  of  1946,  following  the  earlier 
lifting  of  rationing  for  most  cost  of  living 
items  prices  shot  up  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
for  over  2  years.  Almost  half  of  the  in¬ 
crease  ($41  of  $85)  was  added  between 
the  summer  of  1946  and  the  peak  of  prices 
in  1948.  Then,  in  1949  prices  declined  and 
then  leveled  oft',  as  supply  began  to  catch 
up  with  demand  for  many  goods.  Then 
came  the  Korean  war,  and  another  $14 
was  added,  for  the  total  increase  of  $85. 

“World  War  II  and  its  aftermath  is 
the  real  reason  for  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living,”  Mrs.  Wickens  said.  Every  war 
in  our  history  has  given  rise  to  inflationary 
price  movements,  sparked  by  deficit  financ¬ 
ing. 

The  price  rise  for  consumers  since  the 
war  broke  out  in  Korea  has  not  been  great 
in  terms  of  the  price  bulge  in  World  War 
II  and  its  immediate  aftermath.  But  it 
came  on  top  of  that  high  level.  Since  June 
1950,  it  is  the  vivid  memory  of  wartime 
shortages  that  has  sparked  the  price  rise. 
Housewives,  business  men,  farmers — in 
fact,  almost  everybody  who  had  cash  or 
credit  and  a  future  need  for  goods — bought 
in  advance  of  their  needs,  remembering 
what  they  couldn’t  get  a  few  short  years 
ago.  Actual  government  buying  has  not 
as  yet  had  as  great  an  effect  as  anticipa¬ 
tory  buying  by  individuals  and  by  indus¬ 
try.  American  production  machinery  has 
been  running  at  record  levels  since  June 
1950.  Its  capacity  is  very  great.  So,  even 
with  the  allocation  of  certain  scarce 
materials,  such  as  metals,  for  defense 
purposes,  the  U.  S.  industrial  machine  can 
probably  still  make  as  many  goods  for 
civilian  use  in  1951  as  it  did  in  1949 — 
short  of  all-out  war.  There  will  be  some 
scarcities,  of  course,  but  they  can  be 
exaggerated. 

Therefore,  Mrs.  Wickens  advised  that 
everyone  “pause  and  consider”  before  buy¬ 
ing  consumers’  goods.  Tax  increases  to 
finance  the  mobilization  program  will 
reduce  spending  power  and  the  ability  to 
pay  later  for  installment  debts  contracted 
now.  On  the  other  hand,  savings  will  re¬ 
lieve  some  of  the  pressure  on  prices,  in 
addition  to  providing  a  cushion  against 
future  emergencies  for  the  individual  and 
his  family. 

8he  found  some  hope  for  harassed 
housewives  in  the  fact  that  in  recent 
weeks  prices  have  risen  very  little,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  food.  For  the  long  run,  however 
the  latent  forces  of  inflation  are  still 
present  with  the  expanding  mobilization 
program. 
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N.  C.  Apprenticeship  Program 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

apprentice  agreements  providing  facilities 
for  tlieir  training  and  guidance  in  the  arts 
and  crafts  of  industry  and  trade ;  to  pro¬ 
mote  employment  opportunities  .  .  .  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  training  and  reasonable 
earnings.”  .  • 

The  Apprenticeship  Act  also  required 
the  Council  to  develop  high  training 
policies  and  standards.  It  provided  that 
apprentices  and  their  employers  should 
sign  written  agreements  guaranteeing  the 
apprentices  “not  less  than  4,000  hours  of 
reasonably  continuous  employment”  plus 
at  least  144  hours  of  technical  instruction. 

Apprenticeship  Division 
Since  this  apprenticeship  program  got 
under  way  near  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II,  when  serious  manpower  shortages 
were  developing,  it  made  little  headway 
in  enrolling  young  people  as  apprentices 
under  the  thorough-going  type  of  training 
programs  envisioned  by  the  law. 

However,  the  law  had  set  up  in  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor  a 
Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years  this  I  tivision  cooperated 
with  various  other  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  the  promotion  of  “streamlined” 
training  programs  for  war  production 
workers.  Some  15,000  North  Carolina 
workers  took  these  courses  before  taking 
their  places  in  the  war  plant  assembly 
lines. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  these 
emergency  training  programs  had  been 
liquidated  and  normal  development  of  the 
apprenticeship  program  was  resumed.  In 
June,  1946,  C.  L.  Beddingfield,  director  of 
the  Labor  Department’s  Division  of  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  Training,  reported  that  300 
apprentices — nearly  all  of  them  young 
veterans — had  entered  training  under 
long-term  apprenticeship  agreements.  At 
that  time  the  Division  had  only  one  field 
representative  and  was  operating  on  a 
nominal  budget  of  less  than  $6,000  a  year. 

Great  Expansion 

By  January,  1951,  this  program  had 
mushroomed  all  over  the  State.  A  total  of 
3,610  young  people  were  in  training. 
Nearly  2,000  establishments  were  partici¬ 
pating  actively  in  the  training  of  appren¬ 
tices  in  the  skilled  trades.  Programs  had 
been  set  up  in  more  than  500  additional 
workshops,  factories,  and  service  estab¬ 
lishments  to  take  care  of  further  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  number  of  young  people  de¬ 
siring  training.  Eight  field  representatives 
had  been  provided  to  promote  training 
facilities  and  to  service  the  programs 
already  in  operation. 

The  number  of  apprentices  naturally  is 
greatest  in  heavily  populated  counties 
having  large  centers  of  commerce  and 
industry.  Mecklenburg  County,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  524  apprentices  in  training. 
Guilford  has  307,  Buncombe  234,  Gaston 
181,  Forsyth  175,  Wake  12S,  Durham  105, 
and  Surry  104.  These  centers  of  industry 
and  commerce  are  followed  by  a  long 
string  of  counties  having  between  50  and 
100  apprentices  in  training,  and  by  an 
even  longer  list  of  the  predominantly  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  having  from  one  to  50 
apprentices.  These  figures  do  not  reflect 
the  further  growth  of  the  program  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  four 
months. 

Vet  Influx 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
war,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  State’s 


apprentices  in  training  were  veterans  who 
were  taking  advantage  of  their  G.  I.  sub¬ 
sistence  benefits  while  working  under 
apprenticeship  programs.  This  top-heavy 
proportion  of  veterans  in  the  program- 
lasted  for  several  years. 

Since  the  apprenticeship  program  was 
designed  to  meet  North  Carolina’s  long¬ 
term  need  for  skilled  workers,  and  not 
merely  to  enable  veterans  to  receive 
government  benefits,  the  program’s  admini¬ 
strators  feared  that  the  end  of  G.  I.  bene¬ 
fits  would  bring  a  severe  decline  in  the 
total  number  of  apprentices  in  training. 

Although  there  is  still  some  basis  for 
this  expectation,  the  officials  see  as  a 
hopeful  sign  the  fact  that  during  1950  an 
unusually  large  number  of  non-veterans 
signed  apprenticeship  agreements  and 
entered  training.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  the  proportion  of  non-veterans  had 
risen  to  three  out  of  every  ten  apprentices 
in  training.  Among  the  3,610  young  people 
in  the  program,  2  531  were  veterans.  The 
other  1,079  apprentices  were  young  non¬ 
veterans  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  thorough  training  in 
skilled  trades. 

What  They  Do 

Some  200  trades  and  crafts  are  listed 
among  the  occupations  in  which  appren¬ 
tices  may  obtain  training.  The  bulk  of 
those  now  training  are  employed  in  con¬ 
struction  jobs,  auto  repair  and  mainten¬ 
ance  services,  printing  trades,  and  various 
manufacturing  and  service  occupations. 

More  than  100  apprentices  are  training 
in  each  of  the  following  trades :  Brick¬ 
layer,  carpenter,  plumber,  electrician,  sheet 
metal  worker,  cabinetmaker,  machinist, 
typesetter,  auto  motor  mechanic,  auto  body 
repairman,  and  general  mechanic  and 
repairman. 

Substantial  numbers  of  young  people 
also  are  training  as  painters,  plasterers, 
molders,  structural  iron  workers,  press¬ 
men,  glaziers,  meatcutters,  millmen,  up¬ 
holsterers,  stoneratters  and  technicians. 
A  great  variety  of  additional  trades  are 
also  represented  by  a  few  apprentices 
each. 

Where  They  Go 

By  the  time  they  have  completed  their 
three  or  four  years  of  paid,  on-the-job 
apprenticeship  training  and  technical  in¬ 
struction,  many  of  these  apprentices  have 
become  so  useful  to  their  employers  that 
they  remain  indefinitely  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  which  they  were  trained.  Others 
range  far  and  wide,  obtaining  skilled, 
good  paying  jobs  in  other  shops,  other 
towns  and,  in  some  instances,  other  states. 

The  Certificate  of  Completion  which 
each  apprentice  receives  from  the  State 
Labor  Department  upon  graduation  is 
accepted  everywhere  in  the  nation  as  proof 
of  his  training  and  skill.  In  not  a  few 
cases,  Tar  Heel  apprentices  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  supervisory  positions  shortly 
after  their  graduation  from  the  program. 
To  date,  nearly  600  apprentices  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  years  of  training  and  have 
graduated.  On  the  basis  of  present  enroll¬ 
ment,  an  average  of  about  700  per  year 
are  expected  to  graduate  during  the  next 
four  years. 

A  majority  of  apprenticeship  agreements 
in  effect  now  are  simple  contracts  between 
employers  and  apprentices.  However,  some 
000  apprentices  are  training  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  local,  joint  labor- 
management  committees  which  have  been 
set  up  in  several  of  the  State’s  larger 
cities.  These  programs  are  among  the  best 
organized  and  operated  in  the  entire 
scheme  of  training. 


How  Much  They  Earn 

“What  does  a  boy  have  to  look  forward 
to  if  he  is  unable  to  continue  his  education 
after  high  school?”  asks  Apprentice  Direc¬ 
tor  Beddingfield.  “Consider,  for  instance, 
the  example  of  a  boy  entering  apprentice¬ 
ship  training  in  the  bricklayer  trade, 
which  takes  three  years  training  to  become 
a  journeyman.  His  first  day  on  the  job  in 
training  he  will  earn  enough  to  supply 
the  necessary  requirements  of  life.  Under 
most  apprenticeship  programs  he  will  be 
paid  a  beginning  wage  of  75  cents  per 
hour,  and  will  receive  increases  each  six 
months  until  he  has  completed  his  training 
and  becomes  a  journeyman,  employed  at 
wages  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  hour. 

“When  compared  with  the  majority  of 
college-trained  boys,  the  ultimate  earnings 
of  tins  apprentice  who  becomes,  a  highly 
skilled  workman  will  be  as  much  or  more. 
The  apprentice,  however,  will  have  earned 
$5,000  or  more  while  in  training,  while 
in  most  instances  the  college  boy  will  have 
had  to  pay  for  his  training  and  will  not 
earn  any  more  after  graduation  than  the 
craftsman.  Surely,  this  emphasis  upon  the 
development  of  skilled,  highly  paid  work¬ 
ers  is  sound  economy  for  which  the  State 
should  strive.” 

Field  Wide  Open 

Director  Beddingfield  points  out  that 
the  skilled  trades  are  wide  open  for  entry 
of  young  people  through  apprenticeship 
training.  He  estimates  that  the  more  than 
2,500  programs  now  in  operation  could 
handle  several  times  the  number  of  young 
people  actually  in  training. 

Under  the  Apprenticeship  Council’s 
policies,  the  number  of  apprentices  who 
may  be  employed  in  a  particular  shop 
program  is  limited  by  the  number  of 
journeymen  working  in  the  shop.  This  is 
to  insure  that  each  apprentice  receives 
adequate  training  and  supervision  on  the 
job. 

While  the  apprenticeship  programs  func¬ 
tioning  now  could  operate  successfully 
with  a  ratio  of  two  apprentices  to  every 
three  journeymen  employed,  the  actual 
ratio  is  only  one  apprentice  to  every  five 
journeymen. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  limit 
on  the  number  of  apprentices  is  set  by 
the  actual  need  of  each  shop  or  community 
for  additional  skilled  workers. 

Work  Skills  Needed 

“The  progress  of  our  State,  in  large 
degree,  will  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  skilled  employees  available,”  says  Bed¬ 
dingfield.  “The  only  way  in  which  we  can 
overcome  our  deficit  of  skilled  workers 
and  furnish  a  constantly  growing  supply 
of  craftsmen  is  through  systematic  appren¬ 
ticeship  training. 

“There  is  a  shortage  of  highly  skilled 
workers  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union. 
There  is  no  reserve  or  surplus  supply  of 
craftsmen  in  any  section  of  the  country. 
North  Carolina  must  train  her  own  supply. 

“If  we  are  to  retain  even  our  present 
number  of  skilled  workers,  the  number  of 
apprentices  in  training  at  all  times  should 
equal  at  least  20  per  cent  of  our  total  of 
skilled  workers.” 

The  3,610  Tar  Heel  apprentices  training 
now  are  a  far  cry  from  being  20  per  cent 
of  our  total  of  skilled  workers.  However, 
they  do  represent  North  Carolina’s  initial 
investment  in  a  long-range  program  which 
should  be  continued  and  developed  to  the 
full  extent  necessary  to  keep  the  State’s 
workshops,  service  industries,  factories, 
and  construction  firms  supplied  with 
craftsmen. 
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N.  C.  Non-Farm  Employment 
Rises  9,000  In  March 


Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


Non-farm  employment  increased  9,000 
in  North  Carolina  during  March. 

Seasonal  employment  gains  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  trade  accounted  for  most  of  the 
month’s  increase. 

Smaller  gains  in  many  other  industries 
were  chalked  up  during  March. 

There  were  few  marked  changes  in 
hourly  and  weekly  earnings  of  workers 
or  in  hours  worked. 

“More  work,  new  contracts  and  better 
business”  were  reported  by  a  number  of 
construction  firms,  causing  employment 
to  jump  4,200  in  the  construction  industry 
to  a  total  of  50,200  workers. 

Employment  in  retail  trade  increased 
3,400,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  mid- 
March  boom  in  Easter  bonnets  and  other 
merchandise. 

The  State’s  total  lion-agricultural  em¬ 
ployment  figure  rose  from  919,600  in  mid- 
February  to  928,600  in  mid-March  and 
was  61,200  higher  than  in  March,  1950. 

Other  employment  gains  were  reported 
as  follows:  government  1,100  (due  to 
income  tax  rush )  ;  service  industries  400 ; 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  400 ; 
mining  100;  transportation  300;  sawmills 
200.  Gains  of  100  each  were  reported  by 
machinery  lirnis,  lumber  products,  apparel, 
food,  pulp  and  paper,  chemicals,  electrical 
machinery,  transportation  equipment  and 
instruments. 

Wages  of  3,600  Tar  Heel  miners  in¬ 
creased  three  cents  an  hour  and  $5.05  a 
week  due  to  a  3.3  per  cent  rise  in  the 
work  week  in  mining.  Hourly  earnings 
increased  a  i>enny  an  hour  in  twelve  other 
industry  groups,  decreased  a  penny  in 
nine  industries,  and  showed  no  change 
in  16  additional  industries. 

The  average  N.  C.  factory  worker  put 
in  a  work  week  of  40.4  hours  in  March, 
earned  $1.18  an  hour  for  a  total  of  $47.47 
a  week.  Wages  changed  very  little  in 
textiles,  furniture,  cigarettes,  and  lumber¬ 
ing. 


State  Ranks  Low 
In  Public  Employees 

North  Carolina  lias,  proportionately, 
fewer  government  employees  than  any 
other  state  except  Arkansas,  the  Census 
Bureau  reported  recently. 

A  Census  survey  in  October  last  year 
showed  that  only  29  of  every  1,000  persons 
in  North  Carolina  were  publicly  employed. 
This  contrasts  with  the  42  of  every  1,000 
persons  in  the  United  States  who  were 
publicly  employed  at  the  same  time. 

Of  the  total  of  117,743  public  employees 
in  North  Carolina  23,617  were  federal 
employees  and  94,126  were  state  and  local 
government  employees.  School  employees 
numbered  46,013  and  non-school  employees, 
48,113. 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

March,  1951  Compared  With  February,  1951 
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Mar. 

1951 

Feb. 

1951 

Ma  r. 
1950 

2/51 

To 

3/51 

Feb. 1951  Mar. 1950 
To  To 

Mar.1951  Mar.1951 

(lii  Thousands  of  Employees) 

Nonagricultural  Employment*  _ 

928.6 

919.6 

867.4 

+  9.0 

+  1.0 

+  7.1 

Manufacturing  _ 

..431.3 

432.2 

402.4 

—  0.9 

—  0.2 

+  7.2 

Durable  Goods  _ _ _ 

-106.7 

106.1 

94.7 

+  0.6 

+  0.6 

+12.7 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

326.1 

307.7 

—  1.5 

—  0.5 

+  5.5 

Nonmanufacturiug  _ 

...497,3 

487.4 

465.0 

+  9.9 

+  2.0 

+  6.9 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

2.5 

2.5 

2.4 

+  4.2 

Machinery  ( Except  Electrical ) _ 

...  6.5 

6.4 

5.2 

+  0.1 

+  1.6 

+25.0 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

3.0 

3.0 

2.6 

+  15.4 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  . 

43.7 

43.6 

40.6 

+  o.i 

+  0.3 

+  7.6 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ _ 

32.7 

32.5 

30.2 

+  0.2 

+  0.6 

+  8.3 

Mill  work.  Plywood,  etc. 

...  5.1 

5.2 

4.9 

-  0.1 

—  1.9 

+  4.1 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

+  3.4 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods.  .... 

....  34.3 

34.3 

31.9 

+  7.5 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring 

....  32.3 

32.3 

30.1 

+  7*3 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  . ..  ..... 

....  7.3 

7.3 

6.1 

+  19.7 

Other  Durable  Goods! 

9.4 

9.0 

5.9 

+  0.4 

+  4.4 

+59.3 

\!ond u ruble  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

...  240.6 

240.7 

226.0 

0.1 

no  dig. 

+  6.5 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ _ 

62.9 

62.8 

58.0 

+  0.1 

+  0.2 

+  8.4 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  ... 

103.6 

103.7 

98.1 

—  0.1 

-  O.I 

+  5.6 

Knitting  Mills 

60.2 

60.5 

56.fi 

—  0.5 

+  6.4 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

....  24.4 

24.4 

23.4 

+  4.3 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

28.2 

2S.6 

26.4 

—  0.4 

—  1.4 

+  6.S 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  _ 

14.1 

14.0 

13.4 

+  0.1 

+  0.7 

+  5.2 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments 

7.3 

7.3 

7.1 

+  2.8 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

....  18.8 

18.7 

18.7 

+  0.1 

+  0.5 

+  0.5 

Bakery  Products  . . 

....  5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

+  0.1 

+  2.0 

+  2.0 

Beverage  Industries  - - 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

+  O.I 

+  2.6 

+  2.6 

Tobacco  Manufactures 

21.<i 

23.4 

22.0 

—  1.8 

—  7.7 

—  1.8 

12.3 

12.3 

12.2 

+  0.S 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 

....  6.4 

8.3 

6.8 

-  1.9 

— 22.9 

—  5.9 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

8.6 

8.5 

777 

+  0.1 

+  1.2 

+  11.7 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  _ 

6.2 

6.1 

5.0 

+  0.1 

+  1.6 

+10.7 

Prt.'Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

....  6.4 

6.4 

6.1 

. 

+  4.9 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  - 

10.7 

10.6 

10.6 

+  0.1 

+  0.9 

+  0.9 

Other  Nondurable  Goods!  - - - 

...  3.8 

3.8 

3.2 

+  18.8 

You  in  an  u  facta  ring 

Mining  _  _ 

.  3.6 

3.5 

3.1 

+  0.1 

+  2.9 

+  16.1 

Non-metallic  Mining  _ 

.  3.2 

3.1 

2.8 

+  0.1 

+  3.2 

+  14.3 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 

....  58.5 

58.2 

53.7 

+  0.3 

+  0.5 

+  8.9 

Transportation  (Except  R.  R.)  .  .. 

....  25.7 

25.6 

21.4 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

+20.1 

Public  Utilities  - 

.  16.1 

16.2 

15.4 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

+  4.5 

Trade  _ _ _ _ _ 

.167.9 

164.5 

161.9 

+  3.4 

+  2.1 

+  3.7 

Wholesale 

.....  37.2 

37.3 

37.2 

—  0.1 

—  0.3 

Retail 

. 130.(5 

127.2 

124.7 

+  3.4 

+ 

+  4.7 

Retail  General  Merchandise 

32.7 

29.7 

30.6 

4-  3.0 

+  10.1 

+  6.9 

Department  Stores  - - 

16.1 

14.8 

15.8 

+  1.3 

+  8.8 

+  1.9 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

10.9 

9.4 

9.3 

+  1.5 

+  16.0 

+  17.2 

Retail  Food  Stores  . — 

...  21.2 

21.4 

21.3 

—  0.2 

—  0.9 

—  0.5 

Grocerv  Stores 

....  15.2 

15.3 

14.6 

—  0.1 

-  0.7 

+  4.1 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

22.  o 

21.6 

21.4 

+  0.4 

+  1.9 

+  2.8 

Service  - 

83.3 

82.9 

81.9 

+  0.4 

+  0.5 

+  1.7 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

..._  6.2 

6.3 

(i.l 

-  0.1 

-  1.0 

+  1.6 

Personal  Services 

24.fi 

24.3 

24.2 

+  0.3 

+  1.2 

+  1-7 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 

20.5 

20.3 

20.3 

+  0.2 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

Government  -  - 

106.8 

105.7 

102.1 

+  1-1 

+  1.0 

+  4.6 

Contract  Construction 

..  55.2 

51.0 

40.9 

+  4.2 

+  8.2 

+35.0 

•  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

•*  Preliminary 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 
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well  Mill, IIIMl  TOTALS  *10,873, 096 


First  Quarter  Permits 
Valued  At  $39,627,669 

March  building  permits  totaled 
$10,873,096  in  G8  North  Carolina  cities 
and  towns. 

The  high  March  figure,  which  was  lower 
than  either  January  or  February,  how¬ 
ever,  brought  the  State's  reported  total 
of  building  for  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  to  $39,627,669.  This  was  slightly 
higher  than  the  $39,344,267  reported  for 
the  first  quarter  of  last  year. 

New  housing  accounted  for  $6,682,051 
of  the  March  total.  Permits  were  issued 
for  a  total  of  965  family  dwellings,  includ¬ 
ing  632  private  homes,  59  duplexes,  42 
privately  owned  apartment  buildings  and 
150  public  housing  units.  Average  esti¬ 
mated  construction  cost  of  private  dwell¬ 
ings  was  $7,360. 


Commercial  and  other  non-residential 
building  permits  totaled  $2,937,327  in 
March.  Permits  were  issued  for  31  stores, 
six  office  buildings,  two  institutional  build¬ 
ings,  two  public  utility  buildings,  61  pri¬ 
vate  garages,  two  commercial  garages, 
two  service  stations,  13  factories  and 
workshops,  10  churches,  five  school  build¬ 
ings,  and  34  unclassified  structures. 

Permits  also  were  issued  for  $1,253,718 
worth  of  additions,  alterations  and  repairs 
to  both  residential  and  commercial  build¬ 
ings. 

Raleigh  reported  the  largest  building 
permits  total  during  March,  with  permits 
amounting  to  $2,342,794.  Charlotte  was 
second  with  $1,320,663.  Five  other  cities 
reported  totals  of  more  than  $500,000. 
These  were  Greensboro  $773,042,  Hickory 
$742,275,  Winston-Salem  $591,615,  Rocky 
Mount  $532,281,  and  Durham  $513,695. 


Employment  Certifications 
Increase  31%  In  March 

New  ’teen-age  employment  certifications 
increased  31  per  cent  during  March  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  month. 

Tabulation  of  reports  from  County  Wel¬ 
fare  Superintendents  showed  that  a  total 
of  1,544  minors  under  18  years  of  age 
received  employment  certificates  during 
March,  compared  with  1,162  in  February. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  March 
certifications  were  for  part-time  work. 
The  others  were  for  full-time  employment 
of  minors  16  and  17  years  of  age. 


Type  Of  March  Building 
Permits  In  28  Reporting  Cities 


Bin 

I/DINGS  FOR 

WHICH  PERMITS 

WE  R  E 

ISSUED 

TYPE  OF  BII I,  DINGS 

No. 

Cost 

New  Family  Dwelling  I’uil  Structures: 

One-family  houses,  detached 

524 

$3,985,744 

One -family  houses,  semidetached 

and  row  _  _ 

.  11 

79,5-00 

Two-family  buildings  _ _ _ 

.  56 

360,468 

Three-  and  four-family  bldgs  ... 

.  7 

121,000 

Apartment  buildings  without 

elevators  . . . . ____ 

3 

87,000 

Units  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or 

local  government  agencies  ... 

150 

1,275,139 

TOTAL  _ _ 

751 

$5,908,851 

New  N  on  residential  Structures: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places 

1 

3,000 

Churches  _  ..... _ _ 

.  9 

337,763 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  &  other  workshops 

12 

567,300 

Garages,  commercial _ _ 

1 

700 

Garages,  private  _ _ _ 

.  58 

•  25,708 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  .... 

.  2 

10,200 

Institutional  buildings 

,  2 

19,828 

( iffice  bldgs,  including  banks  _ 

.  4 

11,675 

Public  works  and  utilities  ..... 

2 

37,000 

Educational  buildings  . . . 

3 

1,589,538 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

temporary  offices,  stables,  barns 

etc.  ...  _ _ _ _ _ 

.  14 

2,805 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs. 

22 

98,900 

All  other  nonresidential  _ _ 

.  11  . 

2,705 

TOTAL  _ _ _ 

141 

$2,707,122 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 

452 

377,638 

To  nonhousekeeping  residential 

buildings  _  _ 

.  1 

3,300 

To  nonresidential  buildings  _ _ 

128 

770,810 

TOTAL  _ _ _ 581  $1,151,748 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

March  1950  and  March  1951 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Percent.| 

Percent. 

Mar.  1950 

Mar.  195 

1  Change  f 

Mar.  1950 

Mar.  1951 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,656 

1,473 

-  11.1  | 

$12,698,667 

$  9,767,721 

—  23.1 

Residential  buildings  ... 

869 

751 

—  13.6  | 

6,546,944 

5,908,851 

—  9.7 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

199 

141 

—  29.1  | 

5,213,446 

2,707,122 

—  4S.I 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

588 

581 

-  1-2  | 

931,977 

1,151,748 

+  23.6 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

February  1951  and  March  1951 

Number  oi  Buildings  |  Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Feb.  1951  Mar.  195 

Percent. 
1  Change 

Fell.  1951 

Mar.  1951 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  .  . 

1,294 

1,473 

+  13.8 

$10,308,707 

$  9,767,721 

—  5.2 

Residential  buildings _ _ _ 

714 

751 

+  5.2 

+  29.4 

8,643,178 

629,464 

1,036,065 

5,908,851 

2,707,122 

1,151,748 

—  31.6 

Non-residential  buildings  - . . 

109 

141 

+  330.6 
+  11.2 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

471 

581 

i-  23.4 

SUMMARY  OF  MARCH,  1951  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

—  Totals  of  March,  1950  Included  for  Comparison  — 


CITY 

New  Residential  Buildings 

N  ewN  on  Resid  entialB  Idg. 

Ad<li’ns,A he ra’ns Repair |  All  Construction 

No.  of 
Bldgs. 

Estimated  Cost  |No.  of  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost  |  Estimated  Cost 

NAME 

Year  Ago  Current  Month|YearAgo  Cur.Mo. 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo.|  Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1473 

$6,546,944  $5,908,851  |  1056  829 

$5,213,446  $2,707,122 

$  931,977  $1,151,748  |  $12,698,667  $  9,767,721 

Albemarle—  _ 

Asheville _ 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord  . . ... 

Durham _ 

Elizabeth  City _ 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia _ 

Goldsboro . . 

Greensboro _ 

Greenville _ 

Henderson  ...  _ 

11 

37 

57 

167 

16 

119 

8 

56 

52 

33 

132 

8 

18 

80 

31 

18 

208 

20 

48 

26 

38 

12 

8 

97 

42 

•131 

70,600  55,500 

757,700  124,500 

98,700  193,750 

1,350,140  868,628 

71,000  65,000 

464,759  189,290 

29,240  7,000 

132,900  77,400 

59,500  241,500 

72,900  93,000 

632,225  543,500 

151,500  89,500 

13  11 

112  12 

15  29 

192  100 

11  7 

77  29 

8  2 

32  23 

10  36 

19  12 

127  95 

27  8 

77,000  _ _ _ 

53,365  19,225 

71,067  208,180 

1,382,709  328,988 

18,900  44,960 

23,118  4,100 

4,500  7,675 

30,400  5,950 

19,100  12,500 

2,200  4,200 

426,600  59.81S 

15,000  _ 

7,000  6,000 

40,347  13,627 

19,675  16,175 

144,801  123,047 

6,800  8,000 

196,791  320,305 

13,950  1,050 

9,900  26,540 

8,500  6,800 

16,050  31,800 

36,010  169,724 

154.600  61,500 

851,412  157,352 

189,442  418,105 

2,877,650  1,320,663 

96.700  117,960 

684,668  513,695 

47,690  15,725 

173.200  109,890 

87,100  260,800 

91,150  129,000 

1,094,835  773,042 

166,500  89,500 

X  X 

220,770  742,275 

250,925  225,080 

108.200  183,750 

172,550  87,650 

97,950  x 

2,593,346  2,342,794 

66,475  112,000 

406,080  532,281 

488,660  203,820 

186,025  193,150 

77.700  113,400 

90,550  14,975 

331.600  182,046 

261,719  275,653 

831,170  591,615 

Hickory _ _ _ 

High  Point ... 

Kinston _ 

Lexington _ 

New'  Bern 

Raleigh _ _ 

Reidsville _ 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury  . 

Shelby 

Statesville _ 

ThomasvUle _ 

Wilmington  .  . . 

Wilson  . 

Winston-Salem 

43,700  30,300 

187,875  191,600 

85.200  160,150 

141,800  65,150 

41,880 

472,650  1,495,139 

62,465  101,500 

263,649  114,850 

78,960  79,555 

128,900  151,500 

67.200  98,400 

60,350  14,200 

159,432  117,800 

227,019  239,200 

634.700  500,939 

13  10 

31  31 

18  32 

25  13 

5  _ 

52  178 

10  17 

33  13 

20  14 

24  21 

19  10 

17  5 

20  12 

38  42 

88  67 

148,000  696,500 

23,000  9,000 

23,000  23,600 

3,500  800 

50.500  _ _ _ 

2,003,196  794,105 

102,726  368,833 

395,150  400 

56,750  38,000 

10.500  15,000 

24,400  775 

138,190  22,935 

30.200  20,203 

80,375  21,375 

29,070  15,475 

40,050  24,480 

27,250  21,700 

5,570  _ 

117,500  53,550 

4,010  10,500 

39,705  48.59S 

14,550  123,865 

375  3,650 

5,800  _ 

33,978  41,311 

4,500  16,250 

116.095  69,301 

X 
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EDNA  RIDDLE,  versatile  typist  and  operator  of  addressograph,  grapliotype,  and  other 
clerical  machines  at  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  Raleigh,  is  reported  by  her  su¬ 
pervisor  to  he  a  “tine  and  capable  employee”.  Although  IMiss  Riddle  is  deaf  and  has  been  on  this 
job  only  seven  months,  Machines  Division  supervisor  Walter  L.  Horton  says  the  quality  of  her 
work  is  “equal  to  that  of  many  employees  who  have  had  three  years’  experience”.  She  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  N.  C.  School  for  tlie  Deal  at  Morganton.  (Labor  Department  Photo) 

l  C.  DEAF  ARE  EMPLOYED 

IiY  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


1951  Legislature  Made  Changes 
In  Child  Labor,  Arbitration, 
Boiler,  and  Apprenticeship 
Statutes 

North  Carolina’s  1951  General  Assembly 
enacted  four  amendments  to  the  State 
Labor  Laws.  Important  changes  were  made 
in  North  Carolina’s  statutes  governing 
(1)  the  employment  of  17-year-old  girls 
in  motion  picture  theatres,  (2)  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  labor  disputes,  (3)  the  training 
of  production-line  workers  under  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  State  Apprenticeship  Council, 
and  (4)  the  inspection  of  boilers  by  the 
Slate  Department  of  Labor.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  these  changes : 

I.  CHILI)  LABOR 

The  Child  Labor  Law  was  amended  to 
provide  that  girls  17  years  of  age  may 
work  in  motion  picture  theatres  until 
10 :30  pun.,  under  regulations  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  tlie  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Commissioner  Shuford  last  month  issued 
Regulations  governing  such  employment 
of  17-year-old  girls  in  theatres.  These 
Regulations  are  as  follows : 

1.  Amendment  Does  Not  Affect  Limita¬ 
tions  Upon  Working  Hours:  This  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  per  day,  the  number  of  hours 
per  week,  or  the  number  of  days  per  week 
during  which  female  minors  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  Child  Labor  Law. 

2.  Parents'  Permission  Required:  Before 
any  county  or  city  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  may  issue  an  employment 
certificate  permitting  a  17-year-old  girl 
to  work  in  a  motion  picture  theatre  after 
!)  :00  p.m.,  such  girl  must  procure — in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  forms  prescribed  by 
law —  a  statement  signed  by  her  parents 
giving  their  permission  for  the  girl  to 
work  such  hours  and  certifying  that  satis¬ 
factory  means  have  been  provided  for  the 
girl  to  return  borne  after  working  hours. 
Such  statement  shall  he  attached  to  the 
copy  of  the  certificate  which  is  forwarded 
to  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
If  either  the  issuing  officer  or  the  inspec¬ 
tor  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor  finds  that  these  regulations  are  not 
being  observed,  the  employment  certificate 
may  be  revoked. 

Girls  Attending  School 

3.  Daily  Working  Hours:  If  tlie  girl  is 
attending  school  concurrently  with  her 
employment  in  a  motion  picture  theatre, 
she  shall  not  be  employed  for  more  than 
three  and  one-half  hours  during  any  day 
in  which  school  is  in  session.  On  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  or  on  any  holiday  when 
school  is  not  in  session,  she  may  work  as 
much  as  nine  hours  a  day — the  maximum 
allowed  under  the  Child  Labor  Law. 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


State  Bureau  Has  Placed  1,401 
In  Jobs  Since  1923 

“Hiring  the  deaf  is  good  business”, 
declares  .T.  M.  Vestal,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Labor. 

That  statement  is  not  just  a  slogan  for 
“Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week”.  It  is  an  everyday  fact  to  the  man 
who  helps  North  Carolina’s  deaf  citizens 
find  jobs. 

Vestal,  himself  a  deaf  person  who  for 
the  last  18  years  has  been  in  the  business 
of  searching  out  job  openings  for  other 
deaf  Tar  Heels,  will  tell  you  almost  any 
day  in  the  year  that  deaf  workers  make 
good  employees.  A  zealous  man  with  a 
mission,  Vestal  believes  in  the  message 
which  he  lias  carried  to  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployers  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
North  Carolina. 


5,000  In  State 

Of  the  more  than  5,000  deaf  people  in 
North  Carolina,  Vestal  will  tell  you.  about 
two-thirds  are  white  and  one-third  are 
Negro.  More  than  half  of  them  are  now 
employed  in  manufacturing  industries  and 
other  non-agricultural  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions.  Some  500  of  them  are  children  and 
young  people  of  both  races  who  are  train¬ 
ing  at  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
Morganton  and  the  State  School  for  the 
Negro  Blind  and  Deaf  near  Raleigh.  The 
others  are  farmers,  housewives,  and  “com- 
mcn”  laborers. 

From  1923  to  1950,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
for  the  Deaf  found  jobs  for  1,401  qualified 
deaf  workers — an  average  of  50  deaf  em¬ 
ployees  placed  in  jobs  each  year  since  the 
Bureau  was  created  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  Off  hand,  that  may  not  look  like  a 
very  startling  statistic.  The  size  of  the 
Bureau  is  not  very  startling,  either.  It 
consists  of  two  people :  the  director  and 
his  secretary. 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,301  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  in  North  Carolina 
during  April  by  the  safety  and  health 
inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections.  The  establishments  were 
inspected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  safe¬ 
ty  and  health  regulation.  A  total  of  25,124 
workers  were  employed  by  the  firms 
inspected. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  April 
were  as  follows : 


Complaint  Investigations  _  16 

Reinspections .....  22 

Conferences  _  228 

Accidents  Investigated  ..  3 

Violations  Noted  ..„  .1,166 

Compliances  Secured  .  .  907 


Nine  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
tlie  General  Statutes,  including  the  Child 
Labor  Law  and  the  Maximum  Hour  Law, 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
April.  Violations  of  the  law  were  found 
in  six  of  these  cases.  Recommendations 
were  made  by  Ihe  inspectors  to  correct 
them  and  i  m  medi  a  t,  e  compliance  was 
promised.  No  violations  were  found  in 
the  other  three  cases. 

Six  additional  complaints  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  were  investigated.  Vio¬ 
lations  were  found  and  corrected  in  three 
of  these  cases,  but  the  other  three  investi¬ 
gations  revealed  no  violations. 


f  ederal  Law  Inspections 


A  total  of  101  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  during  April. 
Violations  were  found  as  follows: 


Provision 
of  Law 

Minimum  Wage 

Overtime  _ 

Child  Labor . 

Records  . . 


Es  tabl  is  li  met  1 1  s 
in  Violation 

....  31 

42 

1 

98 


Tv  ■  of  the  establishments  inspected 
'  ere  p  full  compliance  with  the  Wage  and 
11  >  Law  Forty-three  others  had  only 
record-keeping  violations. 

A  total  of  $17,984.49  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  2<4  workers  by  51  establishments 
during  April  following  dsdosure  of  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  overtime  pay  violations. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

inibifiivibu  di  mvioium  wr 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

April**,  1951  Compared  with 

OiailOllDCT 

,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

March,  1951 

INDUSTRIES 

Ay.  Wkly 
Earn. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrly 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrs 
Worked 
Per  Wk 

Net 

Chg. 

Manufacturing  _ 

$46.89 

— 1  -83 

$1.18 

no  chg. 

39.8 

—  .6 

Durable  Goods  _ 

44.54 

—  .04 

1.06 

no  chg. 

42.2 

—  .1 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

47.70 

—  1.04 

1.22 

no  chg. 

39.0 

—  .9 

Nonmanufacturing* 

Durable  (loads 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

58.21 

-  .76 

1.41 

-  .01 

41.2 

-  .4 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

54.57 

.59 

1.24 

+  .01 

44.1 

—  .7 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

52.95 

—  2.78 

1.20 

—  .01 

44.2 

—1.7 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  .. 

39.87 

+  1.39 

.94 

no  chg. 

42.2 

+  1.4 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

39.49 

+  1.69 

.94 

no  chg. 

42.1 

+  1.7 

Millwork.  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

43.04 

+  .23 

.96 

no  chg. 

44.9 

+  -3 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

.  41.80 

+  -64 

.95 

+  .01 

44.1 

+  -1 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

.  44.95 

—  1.67 

1.08 

—  .01 

41.6 

—1.3 

IHI  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  ... 

44.69 

-  1.91 

1.08 

-  .01 

41.4 

—1.4 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

42.50 

+  .30 

1.02 

no  chg. 

41.7 

+  -2 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  _ 

+  -57 

1.35 

no  chg. 

43.8 

+  .3 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ _ _ 

48.08 

1.39 

1.23 

-  .01 

39.0 

—  .1 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

45.92 

.51 

1.14 

no  chg. 

40.4 

—  .4 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ _ _ 

52  25 

—  .81 

1.29 

no  chg. 

40.6 

—  .5 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ _ 

44.01 

-  2.93 

1.28 

+  .02 

34.5 

—2.8 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ _ 

.  53.94 

—  3.13 

1.51 

+  .02 

35.8 

—2.5 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

34.94 

-  3.94 

1.08 

no  chg. 

32.3 

—3.7 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  ... 

_  35.92 

—  2.00 

.96 

—  .01 

37.3 

—1.8 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ _ _ 

31.91 

-  2.53 

.94 

no  chg. 

34.1 

—2.5 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

38.90 

+  .38 

.94 

no  chg. 

41.5 

+  -4 

Bakery  Products  _ _ 

41.73 

+  .4” 

1.03 

no  chg. 

40.4 

+  -3 

Beverage  Industries  _ 1 _ 

.  40.27 

+  1.31 

.86 

+  .02 

47.0 

+  -6 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ _ _ 

45.96 

+  1.67 

1.27 

+  .02 

36.2 

+  .7 

Cigarettes  ....  _ _  _ _ 

.  50.18 

+  1.89 

1.38 

+  .03 

36.4 

+  -7 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  . 

.  38.28 

+  1.36 

1.07 

+  .02 

35.6 

+  -5 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ _ _ 

.  66.89 

+  .72 

1.53 

+  .05 

43.8 

—  .8 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  _ 

78.29 

+  1.35 

1.72 

+  .04 

45.6 

_  2 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  .._ . 

.  63.47 

.36 

1.62 

+  .01 

39.2 

—  .6 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

.  49.00 

+  .31 

1.20 

+  .01 

41.0 

no  chg. 

Other  Nondurable  Goods$  _ 

44.23 

—  1.17 

1.10 

no  chg. 

40.3 

—  .8 

Nonnuinnfacturiu!/ 

Mining  _ 

+  4.34 

1.08 

+  .02 

47.6 

+3.4 

Ncn-metallic  Mining  _ _ _ 

51.41 

+  4.34 

1.08 

+  .02 

47.6 

+3.4 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 

Transportation  (Except  It.  It.  )* 

Public  Utilities  _ 

+  .12 

1.28 

no  chg. 

40.2 

+  .1 

Trade  _ _ _ _ 

.  43.14 

+  1.20 

1.05 

+  .02 

41.0 

+  .2 

Wholesale  . . . . 

56.65 

+  .08 

1.28 

no  chg. 

44.2 

+  .3 

Retail  _ _ _ _ _ 

38.72 

+  1.22 

.97 

+  .03 

40.0 

+  .2 

Retail  General  Merchandise  ... 

.  24.15 

+  .82 

.70 

+  .02 

34.4 

+  .3 

Department  Stores _ 

28.16 

+  1.43 

.78 

+  .as 

36.2 

+  .6 

Limited  Trice  Variety  Store 

3  14.68 

+  .04 

.53 

+  .01 

27.9 

_  2 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ 

.  40.68 

+  .02 

1.04 

+  .01 

39.1 

—  .i 

Grocery  Stores  _ _ 

.  36.00 

.04 

.99 

no  chg. 

36.4 

no  chg. 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate. 

59.24 

-  1.48 

No 

Hours  Reported 

Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _ 

21.19 

.10 

.47 

no  chg. 

45.2 

—  .1 

Personal  Services* 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners _ 

Government* 

.  26.29 

.07 

.62 

+  .01 

42.5 

_  2 

('out ra ct  Construction* 

•*  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 

Industries. 

*  Data  not  available. 
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EMILY  (I  HAY  SEXTON,  skilled  operator  of  keypunch,  tabulating,  and  card -verifying 
machines  at  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange  in  Kaleigh,  is  reported  by  Et'X  officials  to  lie 
“a  very  efficient  and  congenial  employee”,  despite  her  natural  handicap  of  deafness.  One  oi  the 
complicated  machines  which  Emily  operates  has  a  buzzer  which  warns  the  operator  whenever 
an  error  has  been  made.  Although  she  can’t  hear  the  buzzer,  Emily  catches  the  error  by  feeling 
the  slight  vibration  which  the  buzzer  sets  up  in  the  machine,  she  is  a  graduate  of  the  \.  C.  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  Morganton.  (Labor  Department  Photo) 


N.  C.  Deaf  People 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

9;?  Per  Cent  Employed 
This  tiny  agency  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  has  always  been  operated  almost 
literally  “on  a  shoestring”.  Yet  it  has 
managed  to  serve  the  employment  needs 
of  North  Carolina’s  deaf  people  to  the 
extent  that  about  93  per  cent  of  them  are 
now  profitably  employed.  At  present,  says 
director  Vestal,  requests  from  employers 
for  qualified  deaf  workers  exceed  the 
number  of  people  available  to  (ill  them. 

Currently,  the  Bureau  is  operating  on 
a  total  appropriation  of  about  $7,000  a 
year.  Taxes  paid  by  the  deaf  workers  who 
have  been  placed  in  jobs  by  the  Bureau 
exceed  that  amount  many  times  over.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  deaf  workers  stick 
to  their  jobs,  their  earnings  for  the  most 
part  are  as  high  as  those  of  people  with 
normal  hearing,  and  labor  turnover  among 
the  deaf  is  very  low. 

Many  Young  People 
A  majority  of  the  deaf  workers  placed 
in  jobs  by  the  Bureau  are  young  people, 
many  of  whom  have  just  completed  their 
State-sponsored  schooling.  Among  the  830 
workers  for  whom  jobs  have  been  found 
since  Vestal  took  over  as  director  in  1933, 
a  total  of  423  have  gone  to  work  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  54  in  construction 
trades,  52  in  clerical  jobs,  89  in  service 
industries,  81  in  “common”  labor  jobs.  12 
in  farm  work,  and  119  in  casual  and  stu¬ 
dent-vacation  employment. 

The  list  of  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  un¬ 
skilled  occupations  in  which  these  deaf 
people  are  employed  runs  to  three  single¬ 
spaced,  typewritten  pages.  The  deaf  are 


performing  creditably  in  most  construction 
trades  and  clerical  jobs.  Nearly  every 
occupation  to  he  found  in  the  State’s  tex¬ 
tile,  tobacco,  furniture,  hosiery,  clothing, 
lumbering,  printing,  and  machinery  indus¬ 
tries  is  represented  by  several  deaf  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  job. 

Efficient  Workers 

According  to  officials  of  the  Farmers 
Cooperative  Exchange  and  the  N.  C.  De¬ 
partment  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  Raleigh 
both  agencies  whose  personnel  includes 
deaf  clerical  and  machine  workers — train¬ 
ed  deaf  people  are  as  efficient  sit  most 
jobs  as  people  with  normal  hearing,  with 
the  exception  of  jobs  which  require  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  the  public. 

“Getting  employers  interested  in  hiring 
deaf  workers  has  been  the  Bureau’s  hard¬ 
est  job”,  says  director  Vestal.  “The  em¬ 
ployer  who  is  skeptical  of  a  deaf  worker’s 
ability  to  perform  a  job  efficiently,  and 
who  for  this  reason  refuses  to  give  him 
a  trial,  places  an  additional  handicap 
upon  a  person  who  already  has  to  cope 
with  a  natural  handicap.  The  fact  is  that 
trained  deaf  workers  can  perform  credi¬ 
tably  any  kind  of  work  except  those  typos 
in  which  hearing  is  absolutely  essential.” 

The  director  says 'that  placing  deaf 
workers  with  employers  who  have  had 
previous  experience  with  them  presents 
no  problem,  since  these  employers  usually 
have  been  convinced  of  their  efficiency  and 
do  not  require  further  “selling”  on  the 
subject. 

Complex  Job 

In  his  18  years  on  the  job  as  North 
Carolina’s  employment  representative  for 
the  deaf.  Vestal  has  contacted  thousands 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


1951  Legislature  Made  Changes 

(Continued  from  page  1 1 

4.  Weekly  Working  Hour s  and  Working 
Days:  If  the  girl  is  attending  school,  she 
shall  not  be  employed  in  excess  of  24  hours 
in  any  one  week.  The  Child  Labor  Law 
provides  that  she  may  not  he  employed 
more  than  six  days  a  week. 

5.  Summer  and  Vacation  Employment: 
During  summer  or  Christmas  vacations, 
any  17-year-old  girl  may  be  employed  in 
accordance  with  the  Child  Labor  Law,  as 
follows:  (a)  not  more  than  nine  hours  a 
day,  48  hours  a  week,  and  six  days  a 
week;  (b)  IN  MOTION  PICTURE 
THEATRES  ONLY,  as  late  as  10:30  p.m.. 
provided  lhat  Paragraph  No.  2  of  these 
Regulations  has  been  fully  complied  with. 

Gii'ls  Not  Attending  School 

G.  Working  Hours  and,  Days:  If  a  17- 
year-old  girl  is  not  attending  school,  she 
may  work  at  any  time  during  the  year  (a) 
not  more  than  nine  hours  a  day,  48  hours 
a  week,  and  six  days  a  week;  (b)  IN 
MOTION  PICTURE  THEATRES  ONLY, 
as  late  as  10:30  p.m.,  provided  that  Para¬ 
graph  No.  2  of  these  Regulations  has  been 
fully  complied  with. 

II.  ARBITRATION 

North  Carolina’s  Voluntary  Arbitration 
Act  for  settling  industrial  disputes  has 
been  used  to  a  rather  limited  extent  dur¬ 
ing  the  six  years  since  it  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  in  1945.  To  make  it  more 
functional,  the  statute  was  almost  com¬ 
pletely  rewritten  this  year  and  the  re¬ 
vised  version  was  passed  without  any 
opposition  from  the  floor  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

The  revised  arbitration  statute  (1 )  gives 
legal  status  to  labor-management  contracts 
providing  for  the  arbitration,  under  the 
Arbitration  Act,  of  disputes  which  may 
arise  in  the  future.  (2)  It  permits  “de¬ 
mand”  arbitration  upon  the  request  of  a 
single  party  to  a  dispute  in  those  instances 
in  which  the  labor-management  contract 
provides  for  such  arbitration.  Previously, 
the  law  required  that  the  request  for 
arbitration  had  to  be  a  joint  request  from 
both  of  the  parties  to  a  contract.  (3)  It 
also  provides  for  the  legal  enforceability 
of  arbitration  awards  made  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  provided  the  arbi¬ 
trator  has  not  exceeded  his  authority. 
Several  additional  minor  changes  in  the 
intei'est  of  operating  efficiency  were  made 
in  the  Arbitration  Act. 

Authors 

Authors  of  the  revised  statute  were  a 
committee  of  three  lawyer  members  of 
Commissioner  Shuford’s  State  Arbitration 
Board.  They  are :  Charles  II.  Livengood, 
Jr.,  Duke  University  associate  professor 
of  law,  chairman;  William  C.  Soule,  Wake 
Forest  College  professor  of  labor  law ;  and 
Robert  H.  Wettach,  U.  N.  C.  professor  <>f 
law  and  former  Dean  of  the  U.  N.  C.  law 
school. 

The  bill  embodying  the  changes  was 
introduced  by  Representatives  Kerr  Craige 
Ramsay  of  Rowan  and  Robert  Lassiter, 
Jr.,  of  Mecklenburg.  It  will  become  effec¬ 
tive  on  July  1,  1951. 

1 1 1.  APPRENTICES!!  IP 

The  State's  Voluntary  Apprenticeship 
Act  of  1939  provides  for  an  extensive, 
long  range  plan  for  the  training  of  young 
people  as  skilled  workers  and  craftsmen. 
This  program  is  already  in  effect  on  a 
large  scale,  with  programs  functioning  in 
343  North  Carolina  communities  and  over 
3,600  apprentices  in  training.  However, 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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\Y  v  \TT  JOSES,  deaf  employee  of  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  Kaleish,  not 
only  operates  skillfully  many  of  the  Machine  Division’s  most  complicated  and  expensive  machines; 
lie  also  has  learned  their  construction  and  helps  to  maintain  in  top  condition  the  dexigranh 
machine  and  photostatic  equipment  used  in  turning  out  drivers’  licenses.  Jones  has  been  on  this 
job  more  than  eight  years  and  is  reported  by  his  supervisor  to  be  “a  very  industrious,  depend¬ 
able  employee”.  (Labor  Department  Photo) 


N.  C.  Deaf  People 

(Continued  from  page  3) 


of  prospective  employers  and  has  inters 
viewed  and  assisted  many  hundreds  of 
deaf  workers.  H is  j oh  does  not  stop  with 
merely  finding  jobs  for  his  deaf  clients 
and  notifying  them  where  and  when  to 
report  for  work.  Follow-up  visits  to  the 
employer  and  the  worker,  to  find  out 
whether  both  of  them  are  satisfied  with 
the  employment  arrangement,  also  are  an 
important  and  necessary  part  of  his  work. 

The  Bureau’s  director  also  furnishes 
deaf  people  free  advice  on  their  rights 
under  State  and  Federal  laws.  lie  en¬ 
courages  and  assists  young  people  in 
fitting  themselves  for  skilled  jobs.  In  cases 
where  financial  aid  is  necessary,  he  helps 
them  to  obtain  training  and  work  experi¬ 
ence  through  the  facilities  provided  by  the 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  agency. 

Big  Chance 

“The  industrial  manpower  shortages 
which  developed  during  World  War  IT 
.av  the  deaf  their  big  chance  to  demon- 
slrat"  their  usefulness  a<  employees”, 
Vestal  jxiinls  out.  “The  fact  that  they  are 
now  93  per  cent  employed  in  North  Caro- 
lin  shows  that  they  took  full  advantage 
of  that  opportunity. 

■'Much  has  been  accomplished  toward 
the  end  of  securing  for  the  deaf  their 
rightful  place  in  the  industry  of  our 
State  ’,  the  director  maintains.  “However, 
much  si  ill  remains  to  be  done.  We  look 
forward  ho]  ally  to  the  time  when  every 
competent  deaf  person  will  be  productively 
employed,  and  to  he  complete  abolition  of 
the  conditions  which  have  operated  to 
make  misfits  out  if  some  deaf  workers.” 


1951  Legislature  Made  Changes 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

until  the  recent  General  Assembly  changed 
it.  this  law  did  not  specifically  provide 
legal  machinery  for  the  rapid  training  of 
production  line  workers  for  use  in  time 
of  national  emergency. 

The  amended  Apprenticeship  Act  author¬ 
izes  the  State  Labor  Department’s  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Apprenticeship  Training  to  “perform 
other  such  duties  as  are  necessary  .  .  . 
including  other  on-job  training  necessary 
for  emergency  and  critical  civilian  pro¬ 
duction.” 

This  amendment  became  effective  upon 
ratification.  It  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Irving  E.  Carlyle  of  Forsyth  and  was 
passed  by  both  houses  without  opposition. 

IV.  BOILER  LAW 

Under  North  Carolina’s  highly  technical 
State  Boiler  Law,  which  sets  rigid  safety 
standards,  approximately  1,000  uninsured 
high  pressure  boilers  used  for  industrial 
purposes  have  been  inspected  and  certified 
annually  by  the  State  Boiler  Inspector 
during  recent  years.  Some  4,000  insured 
high  pressure  boilers  also  have  been  check¬ 
ed  annually  under  this  law  by  insurance 
company  inspectors. 

The  Boiler  Lain  provides  that  boilers 
brought  into  the  State  for  operation  must 
be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
Boiler  Code  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  It  spells  out  safe 
installation  procedures  which  must  he 
followed  to  the  letter  in  order  for  the 
operator  to  he  granted  an  operation  certi¬ 
ficate. 


Effective 

That  this  rigid  safety  code  is  effective 
in  preventing  explosions  and  promoting 
safe  boiler  operations  i;  proven  by  the 
fact  that  only  two  high  pressure  boiler 
explosions  occurred  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  entire  biennium  1948-1950. 

However,  until  the  1951  General  Assem¬ 
bly  changed  it,  this  law  did  not  cover  low 
pressure  steam  and  hot  water  heating 
boilers  and  supply  tanks,  of  which  many 
thousands  are  in  use  throughout  the  State 
in  apartment  buildings,  school  buildings, 
other  public  buildings  and  private  resi¬ 
dences.  If  not  properly  installed  and  main¬ 
tained.  these  units  can  explode  with  dis¬ 
astrous  results. 

Illustration 

The  need  for  regular  inspection  o?  the  e 
“low  pressure”  jobs  was  brought  sharply 
home  by  the  explosion  of  a  heating  boiler 
at  tlie  Landis,  N.  C.,  High  School  on  April 
20.  1949.  Two  workmen  were  killed  in¬ 
stantly,  another  was  permanently  disabled, 
and  an  entire  two-story  section  of  new 
brick  wall  was  blown  out  of  the  building. 
Fortunately,  no  school  children  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  time  of  this  explosion,  else  the 
multiple  tragedy  would  have  been  even 
more  severe. 

Under  the  amended  State  Boiler  Law, 
these  low  pressure  boilers  and  tanks  are 
made  subject  to  regular,  biennial  inspec¬ 
tion  and  certification.  Exempted  from  this 
law,  in  order  to  make  the  statute  admini¬ 
stratively  workable,  are  such  boilers  and 
tanks  when  used  in  private  residences  or 
in  apartment  buildings  containing  fewer 
than  six  families. 

This  important  amendment,  which  will 
become  law  on  July  1,  1951,  was  sponsored 
by  Representatives  George  A.  Long  of 
Alamance,  Robert  Lassister,  Jr.,  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg.  William  B.  Rodman  of  Beaufort, 
and  David  H.  Henderson  of  Mecklenburg. 
It  was  passed  in  both  houses  without  any 
opposition  from  the  floor. 

Inspection  Fees 

The  bill  extending  the  Boiler  Law's 
coverage  to  low  pressure  types  provided 
a  schedule  of  inspection  fees  to  be  paid 
by  the  boiler  owners.  These  fees,  and 
others  collected  for  high  pressure  boiler 
inspections,  cover  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  operating  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment's  Bureau  of  Boiler  Inspections,  thus 
reducing  considerably  the  necessary  appro¬ 
priation  from  the  General  Fund. 

One  additional  amendment  introduced  by 
Senator  Joseph  T.  Carruthers,  Jr.,  of 
Guilford,  revised  the  old  fee  schedule  for 
high  pressure  boiler  inspections  in  keeping 
with  present-day  operating  costs.  The  old 
schedule  had  been  in  effect,  unchanged, 
since  the  Depression  period  of  the  19,30’s 
when  operating  costs  were  much  lower 
than  they  are  now.  These  new  fee  sched¬ 
ules.  which  become  effective  July  1.  1951. 
will  produce  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  a 
large  part  of  the  Boiler  Bureau's  operating 
expenses. 
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NON-FARM  EMPLOYMENT 
DOWN  20,700 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  MID-APRIL 


Weekly  Earnings  and  Hours 
Worked  Also  in  Slight  Decline 

Non-agricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  was  down  20,700  in  mid-April  due 
to  the  strike  in  cotton  textiles,  a  seasonal 
drop  in  retail  trade,  and  minor  employ¬ 
ment  decreases  in  several  other  industries. 

The  State’s  textile  mill  employment  on 
April  15  was  19,500  below  the  level  of 
March  15.  Employment  in  broadwoven 
fabrics  mills  was  down  12,400;  in  yarn 
and  thread  mills,  2,400;  in  knitting  mills, 
2,100 ;  in  apparel  plants,  700. 

Employment  in  retail  trade  dropped 
3,300  following  the  seasonal  Easter  rise. 
The  tobacco  industry  reported  a  drop  of 
100  in  cigarette  factories  and  a  decrease 
of  300  in  seasonal  stemmery  and  redrying 
plant  operations.  Less  business  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  furniture  industry,  in  which 
employment  decreased  400,  and  the  lumber 
industry,  which  showed  a  drop  of  300. 
Employment  also  was  down  400  in  trans¬ 
portation. 

Balancing  some  of  the  employment 
losses  were  minor  gains  in  food  products, 
up  300;  stone,  clay  and  glass,  up  100; 
mining,  up  100;  wholesale  trade,  up  200; 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  up  200; 
service  industries,  up  1,500;  government, 
up  500 ;  and  contract  construction,  up 
2,000  due  to  improved  weather  conditions. 

The  State's  non-farm  employment  total¬ 
ed  910,900  in  mid-April,  compared  with 
931.600  on  March  15.  Despite  the  textile 
strike  and  other  April  decreases,  the 
month’s  employment  total  was  4.3  per 
cent  above  the  873,300  employment  level 
of  April,  1950. 

Hourly  earnings  of  North  Carolina  work¬ 
ers  for  the  most  part  showed  little  change. 
The  hourly  average  for  all  manufacturing 
was  $1.18,  for  mining  $1.08,  for  retail 
trade  97  cents.  However,  a  fractional  drop 
in  the  workweek  caused  weekly  earnings 
of  factory  workers  to  decrease  83  cents 
to  an  average  of  $46.89.  The  factory  work¬ 
week  averaged  39.8  hours. 

Both  hours  and  earnings  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  most  non-manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  with  the  exception  of  service  indus¬ 
tries  such  as  hotels,  laundries  and  dry 
cleaning  plants,  in  which  earnings  and 
hours  dropped  slightly. 


Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

April,  1951  Compared  with  March,  1951 


INDUSTRY 


*  * 


April  Mar.  April 

1951  1951  1950 


Net 

Percent  Change 

Change 

From 

From 

3/51 

Mar. 1951  Apr.1950 

To 

To  To 

4  /  5 1 

Apr. 1951  Apr.1951 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees ) 


Nonagricultural  Employment* 
Manufacturing 

Durable  Goods  _ 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

Nonmanufaeturing  _ 


Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries _ 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  - 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

Wooden  Containers 
Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods. 
HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ 

Other  Durable  Goods! 


Non  dura  hie  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ _ 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

Seamless  Hosiery  .. 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

Food  &  Kindred  Products 

Bakery  Products  _ _ _ 

Beverage  Industries  .... - - 

Tobacco  Manufactures 
Cigarettes 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  - 

Pulp.  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  .. 
Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  . 
Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  .. 
Other  Nondurable  GoodsJ  - 

No  nma  nufacturing 

Mining  - 

Non-metallic  Mining 
Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 
Transportation  (Except  K.  It.) 
Public  Utilities 
Trade 

Wholesale  - 

Retail  . 

Retail  General  Merchandise 

1  ►epjrrt ihent  Stores  - 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 
Retail  Food  Stores 
Grocery  Store. 

Finance,  Insurance  & 

Service 

Hotels  &  Rooming 
Personal  Services 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 
Government 
( 'oat  met  <  '<> hst  met  ion 


Real  Estate 


I louses 


910.9 

931.6 

873.3 

—20.7 

_  ‘>  *) 

+  4.3 

—409.8 

431.1 

399.9 

—21.3 

—  4.9 

+  2.5 

..  .10(1.1 

106.8 

96.0 

-  0.7 

—  0.7 

+  10.5 

.  ...303.7 

324.3 

303.9 

—20.6 

—  6.4 

—  0.1 

.....501.4 

5(  10.5 

47.;. 4 

+  0.6 

+  0.1 

+  5.9 

.....  2.5 

2.5 

2.4 

+  4.2 

.....  6.5 

6.5 

5.3 

+22.6 

.....  3.0 

::.0 

2.6 

+15.4 

.....  43.5 

43.8 

41.3 

—  0.3 

-  0.7 

+  5.3 

.....  32.6 

32.7 

30.6 

—  0.1 

-  0.3 

+  6.5 

.....  5.1 

5.2 

4.9 

-  0.1 

—  1.9 

+  4.1 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

+  0.1 

+  3.2 

+  6.7 

..  33.9 

34.3 

32.1 

0.4 

—  1.2 

+  5.6 

.  31.9 

32.3 

30.3 

-  0.4 

-  1.2 

+  5.3 

....  7.4 

7.3 

6.3 

+  0.1 

+  1-4 

+  17.5 

.....  9.3 

9.4 

6.0 

0.1 

1.1 

+55.0 

221 .0 

240.5 

222.8 

—19.5 

—  8.1 

—  0.8 

60.5 

62.9 

56.1 

—  2.4 

—  3.8 

+  7.8 

.....  91.2 

103.6 

98.1 

—12.4 

-12.0 

-  7.0 

.....  58.1 

60.2 

55.5 

-  2.1 

—  3.5 

+  4.7 

24.1 

24.4 

23.4 

-  0.3 

-  1.2 

+  3.0 

.  26.5 

28.2 

25.3 

-  1.7 

—  6.0 

+  4.7 

.....  13.4 

14.1 

13.3 

-  0.7 

—  5.0 

+  O.S 

.....  7.2 

7.3 

7.1 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

+  1-4 

...  19.1 

IS.  8 

19.0 

+  0.3 

+  1.6 

+  0.5 

5.0 

4.9 

+  2.0 

4  0 

4  0 

4  0 

.  21.2 

21.6 

21.4 

-  0.4 

1.9 

—  0.9 

.  12.2 

12.3 

12.2 

-  0.1 

—  0.8 

6.2 

G.5 

6.2 

-  0.3 

—  4.6 

_ 

8.5 

8.6 

7.7 

—  0.1 

-  1.2 

+  10.4 

6.2 

6.2 

5.7 

+  8.8 

6.3 

6.4 

6.1 

—  0.1 

1.6 

+  3.3 

.  10.3 

10.5 

10.6 

—  0.2 

—  1.9 

—  2.8 

3.9 

3.8 

3.0 

+  0.1 

+  2.6 

+30.0 

.  3.5 

3.6 

3.4 

—  0.1 

—  2.8 

+  2.9 

o  2 

3.2 

3.0 

_ 

+  6.7 

00.4 

60.8 

53.6 

—  0.4 

-  0.7 

+  12.7 

.  25.3 

25.7 

21.2 

—  0.4 

1.6 

+  19.3 

16.3 

16.3 

15.5 

+  5.2 

.165.3 

168.4 

163.4 

3.1 

—  1.8 

+  1-2 

_  37.5 

37.3 

36.4 

+  0.2 

+  0.5 

+  3.0 

127.8 

131.1 

127.0 

-  3.3 

—  2.5 

+  0.6 

..  30.2 

32.5 

31.5 

—  2.3 

—  7.1 

—  4.1 

14.9 

16.0 

16.3 

—  1.1 

—  6.9 

—  8.G 

9.8 

10.8 

9.3 

1.0 

—  9.3 

5.4 

..  21.7 

21.6 

21.2 

+  0.1 

+  0.5 

+  2.4 

15.4 

15.4 

14.5 

+  6.2 

•)')  • 2 

22.0 

21.5 

+  0.2 

+  0.9 

+  3.3 

85.2 

83.7 

83.3 

+  1.5 

+  1-8 

+  2.3 

6.4 

6.2 

6.2 

+  0.2 

+  3.2 

+  3.2 

25.2 

25.0 

24.2 

+  0.2 

+  0.8 

+  4.1 

..  21.1 

20.8 

20.3 

+  0.3 

+  1.4 

+  3.9 

107.3 

106.8 

105.6 

+  0.5 

+  0.5 

+  1.6 

.  57.2 

55.2 

42.6 

4-  2.0 

+  3.6 

+34.3 

-  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

>*  Preliminary 

\  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

:  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 
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APRIL  BUILDING  PERMITS  TOTAL  $9,226,246 


April  building  permits  totaled  $9,226,246 
in  75  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns. 

The  April  figure  reflected  a  contra- 
seasonal  drop  of  $1,G46,S50  below  the 
March  total  and  was  45  per  cent  below 
the  boom  figure  of  $16,859,242  reported- 
for  April  1950.  Both  housing  and  non- 
residential  building  dropped  sharply  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  but  a  considerable  increase 
was  reported  for  small  addition,  alteration 
and  repair  jobs. 

New  housing  authorized  during  April 
included  603  single-family  dwellings,  51 
duplexes,  and  23  apartment  buildings.  The 
housing  provides  a  total  of  806  family 
dwellings — or  159  fewer  than  were  author¬ 
ized  during  March.  Average  estimated  con¬ 
struction  cost  of  private  dwellings  during 
April  was  $0,867.  This  was  about  six  per 
cent  below  the  average  for  March. 

Commercial  and  other  nonresidential 
building  permits  totaled  $2,017,151  in 
April.  Permits  were  issued  for  38  stores, 
17  factory  and  workshop  buildings,  three 
school  buildings,  three  institutional  build¬ 
ing  nine  office  buildings,  one  public  utility 


building,  one  public  office  building,  73 
private  garages,  five  commercial  garages, 
six  service  stations,  seven  churches,  one 
recreation  building,  and  29  unclassified 
structures. 

Addition,  alteration  and  repair  jobs 
totaled  $2,214.630 — a  larger  figure  than 
that  reported  for  new  non-residential 
building. 

Charlotte,  which  reported  $1,592,456  in 
building  permits  last  month,  was  the  only 
city  exceeding  $1  million.  Other  cities  of 
more  than  10,000  population  reported  as 
follows :  Raleigh  $878,995,  Durham  $701,- 
650,  'Winston-Salem  $665,972,  Greensboro 
$492,545,  Gastonia  $362,500,  Elizabeth 
City  $336,200,  High  Point  $309,915,  Ashe¬ 
ville  $280,787,  Rocky  Mount  $218,869, 
Greenville  $212,000,  Goldsboro  $201,350, 
Burlington  $155,390,  Wilson  $143,125,  Wil¬ 
mington  $127,753.  Fayetteville  $126,654, 
Kinston  $124,200,  Concord  $116,500,  States- 
ville  $103,835,  Hickory  $98,050,  Salisbury 
$92,610,  Albemarle  $79,500,  New  Bern 
$78,355,  Shelby  $72,435,  Reidsville  $57,500, 
Thomasville  $53,000,  Lexington  $43,820. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

April,  1950  and  April,  1951 


Number  oi  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

\  Ill-ill 950 

April  195 

Percent. 

Change 

A  pril  1950  April  195  1 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,758 

1,321 

-  24.9 

$15,231,148  $  7,725,966 

—  49.3 

944 

548 

—  41.9 

7,649,836  4,212,780 

—  44.9 

215 

167 

—  22.3 

6,654,507  1,697,536 

—  74.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

599 

606 

+  1-2 

926,805  1,815,650 

+  95.9 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

March,  1951  and  April,  1951 


Number  oi  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Mar.  1951 

Aprill95 

Percent. 

1  Change 

Mar.  1951  April  1951 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,473 

1,321 

—  10.3 

$  9,767,721  $  7,725,966 

—  20.9 

Residential  buildings 

751 

548 

—  27.0 

5,908,851  4,212,780 

—  28.7 

Non- residential  buildings  — . — 

141 

167 

+  IS. 4 

2,707,1  22  1,697,536 

—  37.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

581 

606 

+  4.3 

1,151,748  1,815,650 

+  57.6 

Employment  Certifications 
Drop  Slightly  in  April 

New  ’teen-age  employment  certifications 
dropped  from  1,544  in  March  to  1  342  in 
April. 

Tabulation  of  reports  received  from 
County  Welfare  Superintendents  showed 
that  a  total  of  1,060  young  people  16  and 
17  years  of  age  received  employment  certi¬ 
ficates  during  April.  Of  these,  409  went 
to  work  in  manufacturing  industries,  518 
took  jobs  in  non-manufacturing  industries, 
and  13  were  employed  in  construction  jobs. 

A  total  of  282  young  people  under  16 
years  of  age  were  issued  certificates  for 
part-time  employment  during  the  month. 


Type  of  April  Building  Permits 
In  28  Reporting  Cities 

BUI LDINGS  FOB 
WHICH  PERMITS 
WERE  ISSUED 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  No.  Costs 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Structures : 

One-family  houses,  detached  _ 4G9  113,376,097 

One -family  houses,  semidetached 

and  row  _ 8  26,200 

Two-family  buildings  _  46  370,983 

Three  and  four-family  buildings  _  7  90,000 

Apartment  bldgs  without  elevators  16  300,000 

Hotels  _ 1  24,500 

Tourist  cabins  _  1  25,000 


TOTAL  _ _ _ 

New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

548 

$4,212,780 

Amusement  <&  recreation  places 

1 

$  5,500 

Churches  _ _ _ _  3 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun- 

42,500 

dries  and  other  workshops  _ 

17 

168,175 

Garages,  commercial _ 

4 

9,250 

Garages,  private  _ _ _ 

69 

36,154 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  _ 

54,850 

Institutional  buildings  _  _ 

3 

457,410 

( >ffice  bldgs,  including  banks  _ 

8 

42,250 

Pub’ic  buildings  _  _ _ 

1 

175,000 

Public  works  and  utilities  _ 

1 

700 

Educational  buildings  _  _ 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors 
temporary  offices,  stables, 

3 

478,445 

barns,  etc.  _ _ 

15 

6,435 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  .. 

29 

214,327 

All  other  nonresidential  ...  . . 

8 

6,540 

TOTAL  _ _ _ 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repair 

167 
s : 

$1,697,536 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 

To  nonhousekeeping 

494 

$  434,559 

residential  buildings  _ _ _ 

2 

1,245 

To  nonresidential  buildings  _ 

110 

1,379,846 

TOTAL  _ _ _ _ _ 

606 

$1,815,650 

SUMMARY'  OF  APRIL, 


1951  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


—  Totals  of  April,  1950  Included  for  Comparison  — 


CITY 

New  Residential  Buildings 

NewNon  ResidentialBldg. 

Addi’ns,  Alter  a’ns  Repair 

All  Const 

•action 

No.  oi 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  of  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

NAME 

Bldgs. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Month  Year  Ago 

Cur. Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Y  ear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

T<  iTAL  All  Cities 

1321 

$7,649,836 

$4,212,780 

1350 

670 

$6,654,507 

$1,697,536 

$  926.805 

$1,815,650 

$15,231,148 

$  7,725,966 

Albemarle _ 

13 

77,100 

70,900 

15 

9 

6,200 

3,300 

2,400 

80,400 

79,500 

Asheville . . . 

53 

362,250 

186,125 

45 

22 

103,300 

71,377 

8,705 

23,285 

474,255 

280,787 

Burl  ngton  _ 

53 

233,725 

121,100 

21 

23 

84,005 

11,290 

39.025 

23,000 

356,755 

155,390 

Charlotte _ 

165 

1,818,723 

659,765 

323 

84 

1,182,839 

141,530 

105,249 

791,161 

3,106,811 

1,592,456 

Concord _ 

16 

33,800 

103,800 

8 

12 

15,450 

10,000 

900 

2,700 

50,150 

116,500 

Durham  _ 

116 

675,660 

177,850 

95 

18 

330,536 

144,455 

222,204 

379,345 

1,228,400 

701,650 

Elizabeth  City  .  .. 

14 

47,000 

25,500 

12 

6 

250 

301,900 

3,900 

8,800 

51,150 

336,200 

Fayetteville _ 

55 

157,000 

101,250 

42 

19 

314,500 

5,850 

11,335 

19,554 

482,835 

126,654 

Gastonia  _ 

42 

67,200 

333,400 

6 

74 

130,400 

21,600 

37,150 

7,500 

234,750 

362,500 

Goldsboro _ 

46 

186,357 

122,050 

26 

16 

3,700 

54,700 

6,335 

24,600 

196,392 

201,350 

Greensboro _ 

126 

483,100 

405,700 

82 

78 

460,401 

7,770 

119,162 

79,075 

1.062,663 

492,545 

Greenville  _ 

27 

107,000 

212,000 

19 

33 

19,000 

126,000 

212,000 

Henderson _ 

Hickory  _ 

21 

140,200 

57,500 

20 

13 

16,700 

6,000 

20,800 

34,550 

177,700 

98,050 

High  Point 

99 

237.000 

254,350 

45 

42 

254,750 

8,140 

54,935 

47,425 

546,685 

309,915 

Kinston  _ 

17 

132,900 

89,000 

23 

1  0 

1  5!  00 

9.fi  0  00 

2  4  non 

1  ft  Q  •">  0  0 

194  900 

Lexington  . . 

17 

82,500 

21,620 

15 

7 

3,500 

12,300 

12,050 

9,900 

9M50 

43,820 

New  Bern 

12 

59.775 

70,785 

11 

7 

1,440 

5,500 

3,560 

2,070 

64,775 

78,355 

Raleigh  _ 

66 

476,605 

305,300 

114 

42 

2,670,025 

537,225 

33,565 

36,470 

3,180,255 

878,995 

Reidsville 

1  3 

19,000 

4S.900 

3 

8 

22,240 

500 

1  0,500 

8,100 

51,740 

57,500 

Rocky  Mount  .. 

36 

903,369 

105,250 

191 

12 

86,040 

97,200 

43,454 

16,419 

1,032,863 

218,869 

Sal  sbury 

20 

129,600 

58,450 

22 

9 

63,480 

10,875 

34,160 

203,955 

92,61  0 

Shelby .  . 

109,600 

68,000 

24 

15 

255,000 

2,400 

2,035 

371,950 

72,435 

Statesville  .._ 

25 

91,700 

103,835 

13 

25 

4,700 

96,400 

103,835 

Thomasville _ 

14 

46,750 

51,500 

16 

IS 

5,450 

1,000 

5,100 

500 

57,300 

53,000 

Wilmington  . 

111 

155,650 

53,000 

20 

6 

15,913 

45,739 

63,318 

29,014 

234,881 

127,753 

31 

256,300 

113,500 

43 

18 

6,550 

3,800 

11,500 

25,825 

274,350 

143,125 

91 

■i59.912 

292,350 

96 

44 

604,338 

199,860 

65.933 

173,762 

1,230,183 

665,972 

X  No  Report  Received 
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Type  of  May  Building  Permits 
In  28  Reporting  Cities 

BUILDINGS  FOR 
WHICH  PERMITS 
WERE  ISSUED 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  No.  Costs 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Struetures: 

One-family  houses,  detached  _ 369  $3,046,183 

One- family  houses,  semidetached 

and  row  _  73  412,200 

Two-family  buildings  _  36  24S.767 

Three-  and  four-family  buildings  2  23,000 

Apartment  bldgs,  without  elevators  1  25,000 

Tourist  cabins  _  1  45,000 

TOTAL _ 482  $3,800,150 


New  Nonresfdential  Structures: 


Amusement  &  recreation  places  1  $  800 

Churches  _  9  703,700 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

launderies  &  other  workshops  14  81,458 

Garages,  commercial _  2  4,000 

Garages,  private  _  45  25,265 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  ...  2  12,500 

Institutional  buildings  _  1  28,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks....  11  128,686 

Public  buildings _ _ _  1  1,175,000 

Educational  buildings  _  3  1,002,334 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc.  _ 10  1,520 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  27  359,300 

All  other  nonresidential  _  8  12,970 


TOTAL  _ 134  $3,535,533 


MAY  BUILDING  PERMITS  TOTAL  $0,590,551 


May  building  permits  totaled  $9,590,551 
in  75  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns. 

The  May  figure  was  slightly  higher  than 
file  April  total,  but  was  nearly  $5  million 
lower  than  the  total  of  May,  1950. 

The  month’s  building  permits  included 
new  housing  with  an  estimated  construc¬ 
tion  cost  of  $4,492,400,  nonresidential 
building  projects  totaling  $4,024,033,  and 
additions,  alterations  and  repairs  valued 
at  $1,074,118. 

Housing  authorized  during  May  included 
448  detached,  single-family  dwellings,  73 


semi-detached  and  row  houses,  40  du¬ 
plexes,  and  four  apartment  buildings.  The 
housing  provides  a  total  of  655  new  family 
dwellings,  or  151  fewer  than  were  au¬ 
thorized  during  April. 

Average  estimated  construction  cost  of 
tlie  448  privately-owned  single  family 
dwellings  was  $8,041.  This  construction 
cost  figure  was  substantially  higher  than 
the  average  reported  for  April  and  is  in 
line  with  a  current  national  trend  toward 
the  building  of  larger  and  more  costly 
types  of  dwellings. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

May,  1950  and  May,  1951 


Number  oi  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

May  1950 

May  1951 

Percent. 

Change 

May  1950 

•Percent. 
May  1951  Change 

TOTAL 

1,950 

1,291 

—  33.8 

$11,879,570 

$  8,234,070  —  30.7 

Residential  buildings _ 

961 

482 

—  49  8 

7,030,329 

3,668,156 

1.181,085 

3,800,150  —  45.9 

3,535,533  —  3.6 

898,387  —  23. 9> 

Non-residential  buildings  . . . 

191 

134 

—  29.8 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  „ 

798 

675 

-  15.4 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

April,  1951  and  May,  1951 


Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 563  $  493,192 

To  nonhousekeeping  residential 

buildings  _  2  3,400 

To  nonresidential  buildings  _ 110  401,795 


TOTAL _ _ 675  $  898,387 


Number  of  Buildings  | Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Apr.  195  1 

May  1951 

Percent.| 
Change  | 

Apr.  1951 

May  1951 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1.321 

1,291 

—  2.3  | 

$  7,725,966 

$  8,234,070 

+  6.6 

Residential  buildings _ 

548 

482 

—  12.0  1 

4,212,780 

3,800,150 

3,535,533 

898,387 

—  9.8 

Non-residential  buildings  ....  . .  — 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

167 

606 

134 

675 

—  19.8  | 
+  11A 

1,697,536 

1,815,650 

+  108.3 
—  50.5 

SUMMARY  OF  MAY,  1951  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 
—  Totals  of  May,  1950  Included  for  Comparison  — 


New  Residential  Buildings 


_ _ [  No.  of  | _ Estimated  Cost  No.  of  Family  Units 

NAME |  Bldgs.  |Year  Ago  Current  MonlhlYearAgo  Cur. Mo. 


TOTAL  All  Cities!  1291 

$7,030,329 

$3,800,150 

1262 

535 

Albemarle _ _ __ 

13 

39.700 

45,250 

8 

6 

Asheville _ 

72 

146,650 

247,450 

17 

22 

Burlington _ 

60 

397,150 

195,590 

63 

30 

Charlotte _ 

170 

2,009,064 

569,085 

348 

64 

Concord _ 

25 

55,800 

110,500 

12 

16 

I  >u  rharn _ 

145 

424,850 

121,000 

57 

17 

Elizabeth  City _ 

8 

48,300 

18,500 

7 

3 

Fayetteville _ 

116 

213,050 

395,200 

61 

70 

Gastonia  _ . . 

36 

46,100 

72,000 

10 

10 

Goldsboro _ 

22 

IBS’, 000 

32,550 

25 

5 

Greensboro  . . . 

92 

402,900 

319,036 

61 

54 

Greenville- . - 

11 

200,100 

66,000 

30 

19 

Hickory - - - 

24 

148,700 

125,334 

22 

15 

High  Point _ 

100 

342,750 

210,675 

57 

33 

Kinston _ 

14 

117,000 

55,000 

15 

8 

Lexington . . 

22 

88,400 

81,000 

15 

11 

New  Bern _ 

21 

30,475 

31,240 

6 

7 

Raleigh _ 

71 

389,385 

295,250 

62 

28 

Reidsvilie - 

15 

64,800 

129,625 

12 

13 

Rocky  Mount _ 

34 

224,800 

100,040 

26 

14 

Salisbury _ _ 

37 

316,116 

117,000 

147 

21 

Shelby.  - - 

11 

120,100 

73,000 

18 

10 

Statesville _ 

13 

67,700 

55,200 

96,600 

13 

12 

Thomasviile _ 

8 

52,450 

18 

8 

Wilmington..  _ 

119 

90,921 

95,500 

19 

14 

Wilson - - - 

32 

207,700 

644,618 

145,275 

33 

25 

Winston-Salem 

100 

_ 

Nc’,vNosKesit!e!itialBldg,[  tddi’ns.  Yltera’ns  Repair  I  All  Construction 


Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Y ear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Y  ear  Ago 

Cnrrent  Mo.|  Yrear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

$3,668,156 

$3,535,533 

$1,181,085 

$  898,387 

$11,879,570 

$  8,234,070 

13,700 

24,000 

250 

9,000 

53,650 

78,250 

18,490 

389,192 

24,170 

23,659 

189,310 

660,301 

18,561 

560,755 

36,464 

27,990 

452,175 

784,335- 

397,727 

399,665 

188,555 

214,534 

2.595,346 

1,183,284 

14,350 

52,800 

2,665 

8,650 

72,815 

171,950' 

134,400 

7,055 

232,875 

234,024 

792,125 

362,079 

6,250 

1,100 

19,860 

4,650 

74,410 

24,250- 

78,800 

14,750 

22,390 

20,064 

314,240 

430,014 

302,000 

142,200 

10,400 

19,350 

358,500 

233,550 

31,050 

63,400 

21,000 

10.300 

190,050 

106,250 

634,975 

426,845 

192,720 

61,601 

1,230,595 

807,482 

15,500 

— 

— 

— 

215,600 

X 

66,000 

214,400 

25,000 

10,675 

22,330 

373,775 

172,664 

59,050 

46,875 

89,141 

41,775 

490,941 

299,325 

10,000 

7,000 

6,100 

127,000 

68,100 

7,500 

10,500 

12,850 

38,730 

108,750 

130,230 

10,920 

23,500 

6,215 

15,585 

47.610 

70.325 

618,350 

1,188,550 

33,015 

50, 1 05 

1,040,750 

1,533,905 

7.400 

6,700 

600 

72,800 

136,325 

14,330 

56,200 

49,959 

17,530 

289,089 

173,770 

9,900 

17.196 

20,200 

17,050 

346,216 

151,246 

45,000 

500 

6,600 

500 

171,700 

74,000 

900 

150 

68,600 

96,750 

16,300 

4,000 

700 

75,500 

53,150 

464,300 

69,600 

104,342 

34.1 15 

659,563 

199,215 

13,800 

2,000 

29,300 

20.045 

250,800 

167,320 

510,203 

62,839 

1.217,660 

X 

X  No  Report  Received 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1.269  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  in  North  Carolina 
during  May  by  the  safety  and  health 
inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections.  The  establishments  were 
inspected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety 
and  health  regulations.  A  total  of  53,089 
workers  were  employed  by  the  firms 
inspected. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  May 
were  as  follows : 

Complaint  Investigations  ....  17 


Reinspections  _ 56 

Conferences  _ 230 

Accidents  Investigated  _  3 

Violations  Noted  _ 1,163 

Compliances  Secured  _ 669 


Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Child 
Labor  Law  and  the  Maximum  Hour  Law. 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
May.  Violations  were  found  in  five  of 
these  cases.  Recommendations  were  made 
to  correct  them  and  immediate  compliance 
was  promised.  No  violations  were  found 
in  the  other  two  cases. 

One  additional  complaint  alleging  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  was  investigated.  The 
inspector  found  violations  as  alleged, 
which  were  corrected  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  his  investigation. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  153  North  Carolina  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  during 
May. 


Violations  of  the  law 
follows : 

were  found  as 

Provision 

Establishments 

of  Law 

in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage 

_  15 

Overtime  Pay  _ _ 

26 

Child  Labor _ 

_  58 

Records  _ 

_  46 

Forty-nine  of  the  establishments  in¬ 
spected  were  in  full  compliance  with  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law.  Seventeen  others 
had  only  record-keeping  violations. 

A  total  of  $10,535.31  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  196  workers  by  37  establishments 
during  May  following  disclosure  of  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  overtime  pay  violations. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

May**,  1951  Compared  With  April,  1951 


INDUSTRIES 

Av.  Wkly 
Earn. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrly 
Earns. 

.  Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk 

Net 

Chg. 

Manufacturing  _ 

..$45.89 

—  .91 

$1.18 

no  chg. 

38.8 

1.0 

Durable  Goods  _ _ 

..  43.99 

—  .29 

1.05 

no  chg. 

41.7 

— 

.3 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _ _ 

..  46.52 

—1.15 

1.23 

+  .01 

37.8 

— 

1.2 

Nonmanufacturing* 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

..  58.65 

+  .44 

1.43 

+  .02 

41.1 

— 

.1 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

.  54. OS 

—  .36 

1.24 

no  chg. 

43.7 

— 

.3 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

..  48.85 

+  1.12 

1.18 

no  chg. 

41.4 

+ 

1.0 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  ... 

.  40.19 

+  .57 

.94 

no  chg. 

42.6 

+ 

.5 

Saivmills  .&  Planing  Mills _ 

.  40.07 

+  .96 

.94 

+  .01 

42.7 

+ 

.8 

Mi  11  work.  PI v wood.  etc.  _ 

..  41.63 

—1.52 

.95 

—  .01 

43.7 

— 

1.3 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ _ 

..  41.68 

—  .08 

.95 

no  chg. 

44.0 

— 

.1 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products. 

..  43.04 

—1.91 

1.08 

no  chg. 

40.0 

— 

1.6 

IIH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  .. 

..  42.68 

—2.07 

1.08 

no  chg. 

39.7 

— 

1.7 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

.  42.57 

+  .20 

1.02 

no  chg. 

41.7 

no  chg. 

Other  Durable  Goods! _ _ _ 

..  58.42 

—  .66 

1.34 

—  .01 

43.6 

— - 

.1 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Alii  1  Products  _ _ _ 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ _ _ 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

Men's  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

Bakery  Products  _ _ 

Beverage  Industries  . . . 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

<  ligarettes  _ _ _ 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills 

I’rt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products _ 

Other  Nondurable  Goods!:  _ 


Non  manu  fact  u  ri  n  <j 


Mining  _ 

52.87 

+  1.50 

1.08 

no  chg. 

49.0 

+ 

1.4 

Noil-metallic  Mining  _ 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 
Transportation  (Except  R.  R.)* 

52.87 

+  1.50 

1.08 

no  chg. 

49.0 

+ 

1.4 

Public  Utilities  _ _ 

51. OS 

-  .06 

1.28 

no  chg. 

39.9 

— 

.1 

Trade  _ _ _ _ 

44.75 

—  .04 

1.08 

no  chg. 

41.4 

— 

.3 

Wholesale  _ _ _ 

57.41 

+  .26 

1.32 

+  .01 

43.6 

+ 

.1 

Retail  _  _ 

40.75 

—  .01 

1.00 

+  .01 

40.7 

— 

.4 

Retail  General  Merchandise  _ 

23.93 

—  .56 

.71 

no  chg. 

33.6 

— 

.8 

Department  Stores  _ _ _ 

27.71 

—  .40 

.77 

-  .01 

36.1 

— 

2 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores.. 

14.44 

—  .25 

.54 

+  .01 

26.8 

— 

1.0 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ 

40.03 

+  .09 

1.03 

+  .01 

38.9 

— 

.4 

Grocery  Stores  _ _ _ 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  .. 
Service* 

35.76 

59.82 

+  .25 
-  .40 

1.00 

no 

+  .02  35.9 

hours  reported 

O 

,o 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _ 

Personal  Services* 

21.29 

-  .41 

.48 

no  chg. 

44.5 

— 

.5 

Laundries  &  Drv  Cleaners  _ 

26.32 

+  .23 

.63 

no  chg. 

41.6 

no  chg. 

Government* 

( 'out  met  Const  ruction* 


...  46.32 

—1.80 

1.24 

no  chg. 

37.4 

—  1.6 

.  44.51 

—1.45 

1.14 

no  chg. 

39.1 

—  1.4 

......  49.94 

—2.37 

1.29 

no  chg. 

38.8 

—  1.8 

....  42.24 

1.77 

1.29 

+  .01 

32.7 

—  l.S 

...  52.25 

—1.69 

1.52 

+  .01 

34.4 

—  1.4 

32.31 

—2.63 

1.09 

+  .01 

29.7 

—  2.6 

......  32.88 

—1.82 

.97 

+  .01 

33.8 

—  2.5 

.  29.77 

—2.14 

.94 

no  chg. 

31.6 

—  2.5 

.  39.93 

+1.03 

.94 

no  chg. 

42.6 

+  1-2 

.  42.97 

+  1.24 

1.03 

no  chg. 

41.6 

+  1.2 

41.69 

+  1.43 

.86 

no  chg. 

48.7 

"f" 

_  49.07 

+2.95 

1.29 

+  .01 

38.2 

+  2.0 

+3.22 

1.38 

no  chg. 

38.8 

+  2.4 

.  ..  42.05 

+3.77 

1.10 

+  .03 

38.2 

+  2.6 

_  67.87 

+  .98 

1.55 

+  .02 

43.8 

no  chg. 

..  79.98 

+  1.69 

1.72 

no  chg. 

46.4 

+  -8 

......  64.34 

+  .95 

1.62 

no  chg. 

39.7 

+  .6 

......  49.08 

+  .56 

1.23 

+  .04 

40.0 

—  .6 

......  44.17 

—  .06 

1.09 

-  .01 

40.6 

+  .3 

**  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries.  .  .  . 

*  Data  not  available. 
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N.  C.  Employment  Increased 
6,600  During  May 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  totaled  917,900  during  May, 
rising  6,600  over  the  April  level. 

The  State’s  manufacturing  industries 
registered  a  net  gain  of  2,700  in  total  fac¬ 
tory  employment  during  the  month,  de¬ 
spite  some  decreases  in  leading  industries. 
Nonmanufacturing  industries  gained  3,900 
employees  over  the  month. 

Less  business  and  cancellation  of  orders 
were  reported  as  the  reasons  for  a  drop 
of  1,500  in  furniture  factory  employment 
and  a  decrease  of  600  in  lumber  and  timber 
products.  Seasonal  employment  decreases 
were  reported  by  tobacco  stemmeries  and 
redrying  plants,  down  600,  and  chemical 
products,  down  700.  Food  products  indus¬ 
tries  showed  an  increase  of  400  due  to 
seasonal  factors.  Employment  in  service 
industries  also  increased  seasonally  by 
900  workers.  Better  business  and  dry 
weather  caused  a  rise  of  2,000  in  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  construction  industry.  Retail 
trade  employment  increased  1,200,  while 
wholesale  firms  reported  a  drop  of  700 
due  to  lack  of  current  orders. 

The  State's  textile  mill  employment 
level  was  up  5,300  over  April,  totaling 
226,500  in  May.  Although  most  of  the 
textile  strikes  have  been  settled,  employ¬ 
ment  in  textiles  has  not  regained  its 
March  level  of  240.600  because  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  slump  in  business.  The  May  in¬ 
creases  in  textile  employment  (4,800  in 
broad  woven  fabrics  and  1,800  in  yarn  and 
thread  mills)  were  balanced  partially  by 
employment  decreases  of  2,400  in  seamless 
hosiery  and  600  in  full  fashioned  hosiery. 
Apparel  factories  also  reported  a  drop  of 
300  due  to  strikes  in  mills  supplying  ma¬ 
terials  and  to  a  lack  of  current  orders. 

The  average  North  Carolina  factory 
worker  during  May  put  in  a  workweek 
of  38.8  hours — down  one  hour  from  April. 
His  hourly  rate  of  pay  remained  unchang¬ 
ed  at  $1.18.  His  weekly  earnings  averaged 
$45.89,  or  91  cents  less  than  during  April. 
No  very  significant  changes  in  hourly 
rates  of  pay  were  reported,  although 
several  industries  registered  gains  of  a 
few  cents  an  hour  in  workers’  earnings. 

The  textile  and  furniture  industries 
operated  on  a  somewhat  shorter  work¬ 
week  during  May.  However,  the  work¬ 
week  was  longer  in  tobacco  manufac¬ 
turing  and  food  products.  Retail  trade 
showed  a  normal  drop  in  hours  due  to 
beginning  of  the  summer  mid-week  after¬ 
noon  closings. 


Employment  Certifications 
Rise  Sharply  in  May 

Certifications  of  ’teen-aged  boys  and 
girls  for  gainful  employment  rose  sharply 
during  May  as  the  State's  public  welfare 
superintendents  issued  a  large  number  of 
certificates  for  vacation  and  part-time 
employment. 

The  number  of  certifications  issued  in¬ 
creased  from  1,342  in  April  to  2,035  in 
May.  More  than  half  of  the  May  certifi¬ 
cates  were  for  vacation  and  part-time  work 
by  minors  from  14  to  18  years  of  age. 
The  others  were  for  full-time  employment 
of  16  and  17-year  old  minors. 


Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- - PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


May,  1951  Compared  With  April,  1951 


Net 

Percent  Change 

*  * 

Change 

From 

INDUSTRY 

May 

April 

May 

From 

4/51 

Apr.1951  Mayl950 

1951 

195  1 

1950 

To 

To  To 

5/51 

May 19 51  May 1951 

fin  Thousands  of  Employees) 


Nonagricultural  Employment*  . 

Manufacturing  _ 

Durable  Goods  _ _ _ 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

Nonmanufacturing  _ 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  ... 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods.  ..... 

HH  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspring  _ 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  _ _ _ 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  - 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

Bakery  Products  _ 

Beverage  Industries  - 

Tobacco  Manufactures  - 

Cigarettes  _ 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ _ - 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  _ 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  - 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  - 

Other  Nondurable  Goods):  - - - 

N  o  hmanufacturing 

Mining  _ 

Non-metallic  Mining  - - - 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  — 
Transportation  (Except  R.  R.)  — 

Public  Utilities  - 

Trade  - 

Wholesale  _ 

Retail  _ _ 

Retail  General  Merchandise  - 

Department  Stores  - 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  . 

Retail  Food  Stores  - 

Grocery  Stores  - - - 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  .. 

Service  - 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  - 

Personal  Services  - 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  — 

Government  - 

Contract  Construction  — . 


..917,9 

911.3 

871.5 

+  6.6 

+  0.7 

+  5.3 

...412,8 

410.1 

397.9 

+  2.7 

+  0.7 

+  3.7 

.104.7 

106.2 

96.7 

—  1.5 

—  1.4 

+  8.3 

..  308.1 

303.9 

301.2 

+  4.2 

+  1.4 

+  2.3 

.505.1 

501.2 

473.6 

+  3.9 

+  O.S 

+  6.7 

....  2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

+  0.1 

+  4.0 

+  8.3 

...  6.5 

6.5 

5.4 

+20.4 

...  3.1 

3.0 

2.7 

+  0.1 

+  3.3 

+  14.8 

....  43.0 

43.6 

41.6 

—  0.6 

—  1.4 

+  3.4 

...  32.1 

32.7 

30.  S 

—  0.6 

—  1.8 

+  4.2 

...  5.1 

5.1 

5.0 

+  2.0 

....  3.1 

3.2 

3.0 

—  0.1 

-  3.1 

+  3.3 

....  32.3 

33.8 

32.2 

-  1.5 

—  4.4 

+  0.3 

....  30.5 

31.9 

30.3 

—  1.4 

—  4.4 

+  0.7 

.. .  7.4 

7.4 

6.3 

+  17.5 

....  9.8 

9.4 

6.1 

+  0.4 

+  4.3 

+60.7 

...226,5 

221.2 

220.4 

+  5.3 

+  3.4 

+  2.8 

...  62.3 

60.5 

55.2 

+  1-8 

+  3.0 

+  12.9 

-  96.1 

91.3 

98.1 

+  4.8 

+  5.3 

—  2.0 

...  54.8 

58.1 

54.2 

—  3.3 

—  5.7 

+  1.1 

...  23.5 

24.1 

23.4 

—  0.6 

—  2.5 

+  0.4 

...  24.1 

26.5 

24.1 

—  2.4 

—  9.1 

...  13.1 

13.4 

13.1 

—  0.3 

_  2  2 

...  6.7 

7.2 

7.0 

—  0.5 

—  6.9 

—  4.3 

...  19.5 

19.1 

19.4 

+  0.4 

+  2.1 

+  0.5 

5  O 

5  O 

5.0 

...  4.1 

4.0 

4.1 

+  0.1 

+  2.5 

20.6 

21.2 

21.  S 

—  0.6 

—  2.8 

—  5.5 

...  12.1 

12.2 

12.2 

—  0.1 

—  0.8 

—  0.8 

....  5.6 

6.2 

6.6 

—  0.6 

—  9.7 

—15.2 

...  8.5 

S.5 

7.6 

_ 

+11.8 

0.3 

6.2 

5.6 

+  o.i 

+  1.6 

+  12.5 

....  6.4 

6.3 

6.2 

+  0.1 

+  1.6 

+  3.2 

9.6 

10.3 

9.7 

—  0.7 

—  6.8 

—  1.0 

...  3.9 

3.9 

3.0 

+30.0 

3.5 

3.4 

+  0.1 

+  2.9 

+  5.9 

3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

+  3.2 

...  60.1 

60.5 

53.5 

—  0.4 

—  0.7 

+12.3 

..  25.3 

25.3 

21.3 

+  18.8 

.  16.3 

16.3 

15.6 

+  4.5 

...165.7 

165.1 

162.7 

4-  0.6 

+  0.4 

+  1.8 

..  36.9 

37.6 

36.5 

—  0.7 

—  1.9 

+  1.1 

...128.S 

127.6 

126.2 

+  1-2 

+  0.9 

+  2.1 

..  30.9 

30.3 

30.4 

+  0.6 

+  2.0 

+  1.6 

...  15.1 

14.9 

15.3 

+  0.2 

+  1.3 

—  1.3 

.  10.2 

9.9 

9.5 

+  0.3 

+  3.0 

+  7.4 

2 90 

21.7 

21.0 

+  0.5 

+  2.3 

5.7 

15.9 

15.4 

14.2 

+  0.5 

+  3.2 

+12.0 

22.2 

»)♦)  •> 

21.5 

_ 

+  3.3 

86.1 

85.2 

85.3 

+  0.0 

+  LI 

+  0.9 

...  6.7 

6.4 

6.3 

+  0.3 

+  4.7 

+  6.3 

...  25.3 

25.2 

24.8 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

+  2.0 

21.1 

21.1 

20.8 

+  1.4 

108.0 

107.3 

103, .0 

+  0.7 

+  0.7 

+  4.9 

...  59.4 

57.4 

44.2 

+  2.0 

+  3.5 

+34.4 

•  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 

ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

•  «  Preliminary 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 
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AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD 

IN  SEVEN  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

June  15,  1951 


FOOD  AND  UNIT 

Ashe¬ 

ville 

Char¬ 

lotte 

TJreens- 

boro 

Green¬ 

ville 

Raleigh 

Satis  - 
bury 

Wilming 

ton 

“Market  Basket”  Totals 

$20.81 

$20.99 

$21.17 

$21.00 

$20.94 

$20.96 

$20.82 

Cf.reals  &  Bakery  Products 

Cereals: 

Flour,  wheat.  5  lb.  _ 

...  $  .560 

$  .527 

$  .567 

$  .538 

$  .566 

$  .530 

$  .522 

Corn  flakes,  11  oz.  . 

....  .187 

.189 

.191 

.193 

.185 

.206 

.184 

Corn  meal.  lb.  . . . 

....  .089 

.083 

.092 

.079 

.080 

.084 

.071 

Rice.  lb.  _  _ 

....  .183 

.187 

.193 

.188 

.186 

.191 

.185 

Rolled  oats.  29  oz.  _ 

. 179 

.175 

.178 

.183 

.176 

.187 

.175 

Bakery  products: 

Bread,  white,  lb.  . . . 

....  .153 

.161 

.154 

.160 

.156 

.166 

.157 

Vanilla  cookies,  lb . . 

. 452 

.435 

.430 

.411 

.429 

.441 

.447 

Meats 

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb.  _ 

....  1.074 

1.094 

1.103 

1.043 

1.085 

1.050 

1.050 

Rib  roast,  lb _ _ 

...  .709 

.748 

.773 

.754 

.790 

.744 

.732 

Chuck  roast,  lb.  _ 

. 730 

.729 

.738 

.720 

.743 

.710 

.725 

Frankfurters,  lb.  _ 

....  .594 

.573 

.612 

.578 

.590 

.607 

.583 

Hamburger,  lb . . 

— -  .(>77 

.667 

.673 

.666 

.0)71 

.655 

.658 

Veal: 

Cutlets,  lb.  _ _ _ 

....  1.132 

1 .089 

1.177 

1.114 

1.126 

1.112 

1.161 

Pork: 

Chops,  lb . . 

. 696 

.694 

.709 

.670 

.694 

.685 

.683 

Bacon,  sliced,  bl.  _ 

....  .694 

.661 

.689 

.699 

.637 

.611 

.673 

Ham,  whole,  lb.  _ _ _ 

....  .616 

.620 

.630 

.645 

.661 

.627 

.642 

Salt  pork,  lb.  _ 

. 357 

.374 

.363 

.353 

.356 

.*>75 

.385 

Lamb: 

Leg,  lb.  _ _ _ 

....  .859 

.847 

.865 

.830 

.830 

.830 

.857 

Poultry: 

Fryers,  dr.  &  drawn,  lb. 

....  .552 

.586 

.565 

.558 

.569 

.548 

.556 

Fish : 

Salmon,  pink.  16  oz.  can 

....  .604 

.613 

.637 

.621 

.631 

.645 

.599 

Dairy  Products 

Butter,  lb . . . . 

....  .810 

.850 

.819 

.836 

.828 

.828 

.837 

Cheese.  11. _ _ _ _ 

....  .586 

.609 

.600 

.579 

.610 

.599 

.579 

Milk,  fresh  (groc. ),  qt. 

....  .243 

.245 

.248 

.251 

.241 

.234 

.247 

Ice  Cream,  bulk,  pt.  _ 

....  .312 

.311 

.308 

.323 

.295 

.316 

.311 

Milk,  evaporated, 

14 J  oz.  can  _ _ _ 

....  .144 

.146 

.147 

.152 

.148 

.150 

.146 

Eggs,  fresh,  doz.  . . . . 

.._  .654 

.657 

.677 

.640 

.660 

.644 

.659 

Fruits  &  Veuetaisles 

Fresh : 

Apples,  lb _ _ _ _ 

...  .118 

.108 

.110 

.107 

.103 

.122 

.123 

Bananas,  lb.  _ 

. 138 

.141 

.147 

.149 

.143 

.146 

.146 

Oranges,  size  200,  doz.  ... 

. 388 

.383 

.390 

.388 

.388 

.379 

.385 

Beans,  green,  lb.  _ 

.140 

.151 

.141 

.140 

.143 

.150 

.140 

Cabbage,  lb _ _ 

. 051 

.053 

.050 

.049 

.046 

.055 

.055 

Carrots,  bunch  _ 

....  .108 

.115 

.112 

.125 

.114 

.117 

.119 

Lettuce,  head  _ 

....  .135 

.147 

.129 

.155 

.132 

.138 

.134 

Onions,  lb . . 

. 099 

.103 

.110 

.103 

.108 

.103 

.109 

Potatoes,  15  lb.  _ 

....  .762 

.776 

.765 

.716 

.762 

.799 

.753 

Spinach,  lb.  _ 

....  .147 

.190 

.142 

.155 

.125 

.170 

.155 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb.  _ 

...  .109 

.113 

.095 

.103 

,1(G 

.092 

.099 

Tomatoes,  lb.  _ 

. 234 

.248 

.246 

.260 

.249 

.256 

.232 

<  'aimed : 

Peaches,  #2J  can  _ 

....  .345 

.347 

.345 

.357 

.349 

.353 

.344 

Pineapple,  #2|  can  _ 

....  .355 

.388 

.386 

.371 

.350 

.391 

.376 

Corn,  #2  can  _ 

....  .209 

.211 

.211 

.236 

.209 

.214 

Peas,  j}2  can  _ 

. 239 

.224 

.248 

.282 

.242 

.258 

.251 

Tomatoes,  #2  can  _ 

....  .204 

.215 

.202 

.218 

.207 

.233 

.219 

Baby  Food,  4g  oz.  jar 

....  .104 

.104 

.105 

.105 

.105 

.110 

,1(G 

Dried: 

Prunes,  lb.  .  .... 

....  .279 

.283 

.284 

.292 

.299 

.297 

.289 

Navy  beans,  lb.  _ 

.155 

.158 

.160 

.188 

.165 

.167 

.162 

Beverages 

Coffee,  lb.  _ _ _ 

.._  .884 

.905 

.884 

.902 

.917 

.902 

.855 

Cola  drink 

6  bottle  carton  _ 

. 242 

.242 

.241 

.245 

.242 

.250 

.244 

Fats  &  Oils 

Lard,  lb _ _ 

_ .248 

.256 

.270 

.252 

256 

.267 

247 

Shortening. 

hydrogenated,  lb . 

_  .340 

.363 

.383 

.397 

.338 

.326 

.368 

Salad  dressing,  pt.  _ 

_  .412 

.418 

.424 

.433 

.422 

.405 

.405 

Margarine,  colored,  lb.  . 

_ .360 

.382 

.352 

.384 

.378 

.374 

.375 

Sugars  &  Sweets 

Sugar,  lb. 

.....  .101 

.102 

.101 

.104 

.102 

.103 

.100 

Prepared  bp— Division  of  Statistics.  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Food  Prices  Drop  Slightly 
In  Tar  Heel  Cities 

Raleigh  Food  Stores  Report 
Largest  Price  Decline 

Retail  prices  of  53  staple  food  items 
d ropi>ed  slightly  between  March  15  and 
June  15,  in  six  out  of  seven  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  in  which  prices  were  checked. 

Largest  price  decline  was  reported  for 
Raleigh  food  stores,  where  the  total  price 
of  the  53-item  “market  basket”  dropped 
1.5  per  cent  during  the  three  months.  Five 
other  cities  also  reported  minor  price 
decreases.  These  were:  Charlotte,  down 
one  per  cent :  Greensboro,  down  0.9  per 
cent :  Asheville,  down  0.8  per  cent :  Wil¬ 
mington.  down  0.3  per  cent ;  and  Green¬ 
ville.  down  0.1  per  cent. 

In  Salisbury,  the  average  total  price  of 
the  “market  basket”  increased  0.1  lier 
cent  over  the  three-months  period.  Salis¬ 
bury  was  the  only  city  from  which  an 
increase  in  food  costs  was  reported.  How¬ 
ever.  Salisbury  was  fourth  among  the 
seven  cities  in  total  cost  of  the  53  food 
items. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  seven  cities 
on  June  15  were  as  follows  (from  highest 


to  lowest)  : 

Market  Basket 

City 

Cost  on  , June  15 

Greensboro  _ 

_  $21.17 

Greenville  _ 

_  21.00 

Charlotte  _ 

20.99 

Salisbury  _ 

. . .  20.96 

Raleigh  . . 

_  20.94 

Wilmington  _ 

_  20.82 

Asheville  _ 

20.81 

Two  of  the  cities  held  the  same  relative 
positions  on  June  15  which  they  held  on 
March  15.  These  were  Greensboro,  where 
prices  were  highest  among  all  the  cities 
on  both  dates,  and  Charlotte,  which  re¬ 
mained  in  third  place.  Greenville  moved 
from  fourth  place  up  to  second.  Salisbury 
moved  from  sixth  to  fourth.  Raleigh 
dropiied  from  second  highest  on  March 
15  to  fifth  from  the  top  on  June  15.  Wil¬ 
mington.  where  prices  were  lowest  of  all 
on  March  15,  moved  up  a  notch  to  sixth 
place  on  June  15.  Asheville  dropped  from 
fifth  place  to  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

The  spread  of  prices  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  of  the  seven  cities  amounted 
to  3(1  cents  on  June  15. 


Inspectors  Complete 
Safety  Training 

Thirteen  safety  inspectors  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Labor  recently 
completed  a  series  of  five  safety  training 
courses  given  by  instructors  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

Upon  completion  of  the  live  weeks  of 
specialized  safety  training,  the  following 
inspectors  were  awarded  graduation  certi¬ 
ficates  : 

George  W.  King  of  Asheville,  John  R. 
Bulla  of  Greensboro,  Thomas  B.  Tyson 
of  Charlotte,  Allen  N.  Honbarrier  of 
Charlotte,  W.  M.  Shaw  of  Wilmington, 
Lynn  F.  Robbins  of  Statesville,  Harry  E. 
Billings  of  Pittsboro,  T.  B.  Knight  of 
Edenton,  Robert  J.  Dunnagan  of  Winston- 
Salem.  S.  L.  Blaylock  of  Rockingham,  and 
W.  Reece  Shore  of  Raleigh.  Departmental 
safety  director  William  ('.  Creel  and 
supervising  inspector  W.  G.  Watson  of  the 
Raleigh  office  also  completed  the  courses. 
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BOILER  EXPLOSION — Two  workmen  were  killed  and  another  seriously  injured 
when  a  poorly -maintained  low-pressure  hot  water  heating  boiler  exploded  and  blew' 
out  the  side  of  this  new  brick  building.  Regular  inspection  ot  uninsured  boilers  by  the 
State  Boiler  Inspector  prevents  this  type  of  tragedy  and  destruction.  At  the  time  of  the 
incident  pictured  above,  low-pressure  boilers  were  not  covered  by  the  State  Boiler 
Law.  By  action  of  the  1951  General  Assembly,  low  pressure  boilers  are  now  covered 
by  the  law. 


’Teen-Age  Employment 
Shows  Large  Increase 

Certifications  of  young  people  under  18 
years  of  age  for  industrial  employment  in 
North  Carolina  were  65  per  cent  more 
numerous  during  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  than  in  the  same  period  of  1950. 

Reports  from  the  State’s  public  welfare 
superintendents,  who  issue  the  employ¬ 
ment  certificates,  indicate  that  a  total  of 
10,911  young  people  took  either  temporary 
or  full-time  jobs  from  January  to  June 
tliis  year.  For  the  first  half  of  1950,  the 
corresponding  figure  was  6,604.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1949  the  total  was 
5,525,  or  only  a  little  more  than  half  as 
high  as  this  year.  During  June  1951  alone, 
a  total  of  3,729  certificates  were  issued. 

Reason  for  the  large  increase  appears 
to  he  the  general  expansion  of  employment 
and  job  openings  which  developed  during 
the  past  year.  Total  non-agricultural  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  State  increased  78,300, 
rising  from  846,300  in  June,  1950  to  924,600 
in  June.  1951. 

Certification  totals,  by  month,  during 


the  first  half  of  1950 

aid  1951. 

,  were 

follows : 

1950 

1951 

January  _ 

839 

1,099 

February  _ 

660 

1.162 

March  _ 

985 

1 .544 

April 

888 

1.342 

May _ 

1 ,288 

2,035 

June  _ _ 

1.944 

3,729 

Inspection  Division 
Reports  Active  Year 

A  total  of  12.103  North  Carolina  estab¬ 
lishments  were  inspected  during  the  fiscal 
year  195(1-1951  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
Division  of  Standard ;  and  Inspections, 
according  to  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Lewis  P.  Sorrell. 

The  establishments  employed  427,134 
workers.  They  were  inspected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  insuring  compliance  with  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  safety  and  health  regulations. 

A  totiil  of  783  additional  establishments 
were  inspected  by  the  Wage  and  Hour 
staff  to  secure  compliance  witli  the  Feder¬ 
al  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  Disclosure  of 
overtime  pay  and  minimum  wage  viola¬ 
tions  resulted  in  the  payment  of  $147,385 
ii:  hack  wages  to  2.138  workers  who  had 
not  been  paid  in  accordance  with  those 
provisions  of  the  federal  law.  The  pay¬ 
ments  were  made  by  384  establishments. 

Sorrell  also  reported  that  a  total  of 
620  establishments  were  awarded  the 
Certificate  of  Safety  Achievement  during 
the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  for  having 
reduced  their  accident  frequency  rates  40 
j»er  cent  or  more  during  1950. 


ELEVATOR  1  N'SPECTION— Regular  inspection  of  elevators  and  oilier  hoisting 
eipiipinent  bj  an  elevator  expert  prevents  tragic  accidents  in  North  Carolina.  The  in¬ 
spector  shown  above  is  examining  the  mechanical  works  of  a  large  passenger  elevator. 
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State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,171  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  in  North  Carolina 
during  June  by  the  safety  and  health 
inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections.  The  establishments  were 
inspected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  safety  and  health  regulations.  A  total 
of  87,088  workers  were  employed  by  the 
firms  inspected. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 


State  Law  inspection  work  during  June 
were  as  follows  : 

Complaint  Investigations  17 

Reinspections  _ 39 

Conferences  _ 379 

Accidents  Investigated  _  (> 

Violations  Noted  _ 1,196 

Compliances  Secured  _  838 

Twelve  complaints  alleging  violations  of 


the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor 
Law,  were  investigated  by  the  inspectors 
during  June.  Violations  of  the  law  were 
found  in  eleven  of  these  cases.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  l\v  the  inspectors 
to  correct  them  and  immediate  compliance 
was*  promised.  No  violations  were  found 
in  the  twelfth  case. 

Two  additional  complaints  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  State*  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  were  investigated.  No 
violations  were  found  in  these  cases. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  98  esitahli  hrnents  were 
inspected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  during 
June. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows: 
Provision  Establishments 

of  Lau:  in  Violation 


Minimum  Wage  . . 

21 

Overtime  . . 

45 

Child  Labor  . . . 

6 

Records  ...... _ 

_  63 

Six  of  the  establishments  inspected  were 
in  full  compliance  with  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law.  Forty-two  others  had  only 
record-keeping  violations.  Fifty  of  the  98 
establishments  inspected  were  found  in 
violation  of  one  or  more  basic  provisions 
of  the  law. 

A  f  atal  of  $27,171.53  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  314  workers  by  55  establishments 
during  June  following  disclosure  of  wage 
and  hour  violations. 


Earnings  and  Hours 

in  North  Carolina  Industries 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

June**,  1951  Compared  with 

OlflliOllU'O - 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

May  1951 

Av.  Wkly 

Net  Av.  Hrly. 

Net 

Av.  Ilrs. 

Net 

INDUSTRIES 

Earn. 

Chg. 

Earns. 

Clig. 

Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Chg. 

Manufacturing  _ 

$45.60 

-  .18 

$1.18 

no  chg. 

38.6 

_  2 

Durable  Goods  _ 

.  42.63 

—1.15 

1.04 

-  .01 

41.1 

-  .5 

Nondurable  Goods  . 

46.57 

+  .12 

1.23 

no  chg. 

37.8 

to  chg. 

Nonman  ufact  tiring* 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

58.59 

-  .06 

1.42 

.01 

41.3 

+  -2 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) 

..  55.10 

+  .93 

1.26 

+  .02 

43.8 

+  *2 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

.  49.78 

+  1.02 

1.17 

—  .01 

42.6 

+  1.2 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  .... 

.  37.78 

-2.15 

.90 

-  .04 

41.9 

—  .5 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

39.66 

—  .0.3 

.94 

no  chg. 

42.1 

—  .4 

Millwork.  Plywood,  etc.  _ _ _ 

40.38 

—1.33 

.95 

no  chg. 

42.6 

—1.2 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

38.29 

—3.39 

.91 

-  .04 

42.0 

—2.0 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

.  41.43 

1.32 

1.07 

.01 

38.6 

—1.2 

1IH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  _ 

41.03 

- 1.38 

1.07 

no  chg. 

38.2 

—1.3 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ _ 

42.39 

_  »>*> 

1.02 

no  chg. 

41.6 

—  .2 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  _ 

59.42 

-t-  .90 

1.34 

no  chg. 

44.3 

+  .6 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

45.89 

.34 

1.24 

no  chg. 

37.0 

-  .4 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

.  43.32 

—1.19 

1.13 

.01 

38.3 

—  .8 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics 

48.82 

-  .97 

1.29 

no  chg. 

37.8 

—  .91 

Knitting  Mills  _. _ _ 

+  .99 

1.28 

—  .01 

33.  i 

+  .5)' 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

.  52.39 

+  -12 

1.50 

—  .02 

35.0 

+  .5 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

34.80 

+  2.61 

1.09 

no  chg. 

32.0 

+2.3 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

.  32.76 

-  .12 

.98 

+  .01 

33.4 

—  .4 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

.  29.12 

—  .65 

.96 

+  .02 

30.5 

—1.1 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

.  41.91 

+2.00 

.5)6 

+  .02 

43.8 

+  1.2 

Bakery  Products  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

41.47 

-1.50 

1.0.3 

no  chg. 

40.2 

—1.4 

Beverage  Industries  . . . 

..  42.70 

+1.01 

.88 

+  .02 

48.6  no  chg. 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . . . 

.  52.63 

+3.56 

1.31 

+  .02 

40.3 

+2.1 

Cigarettes  . . . . . 

_  57.14 

+3.74 

1.40 

+  .02 

40.9 

+  2.1 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 

_  43.65 

+1.60 

1.11 

+  .1)1 

39.2 

+  1.0 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ _ _ _ 

.  67.09 

—  .73 

1.5.3 

-  .02 

43. 7 

—  .1 

Pulp.  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  _ 

.  78.7  i 

—1.21 

1.71 

-  .01 

46.1 

—  .3 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries 

.  63.77 

—  .55 

1.63 

+  .01 

.39.1 

-  .6 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products 

.  51.67 

+2.59 

1.26 

+  .03 

41.0 

+1.0 

Other  Nondurable  Goods):  _ 

.  46.36 

+  2  38 

1.10 

+  .01 

42.3 

+  1.8 

Non  maim  fact n  rint/ 

Mining  _ ...  —  - 

52.66 

-  .21 

1.08 

no  chg. 

48.6 

-  .4 

Noil-metallic  Mining  _ 

—  .21 

1.08 

no  chg. 

48.6 

.4 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 

Transportation  (Except  If.  It.)* 

Public  Utilities  _ _ _  - 

.  51.20 

+  .1!) 

1.28 

no  chg. 

39.9  no  chg. 

Trade  _ _ _ _ — - - 

.  45.13 

—  .06 

1.10 

+  ."1 

41.2 

—  .1 

Wholesale  _ _ _ 

.  56.95 

.24 

1.32 

-  .01 

43.0 

—  .1 

Retail  _  — - - 

41.31 

—  .05 

1.02 

no  chg. 

40.6 

-  .1 

Retail  General  Merchandise  _ 

.  24.50 

+  .34 

.72 

+  .01 

34.0 

+  .2 

Department  Stores  _ _ _ 

.  28.24 

+  .27 

.78 

+  .01 

36.4 

+  -1 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  . 

14.70 

+  .26 

.54 

no  chg. 

27.1 

+  .3 

Retail  Food  Stares  _ _ _ _ 

41.08 

+  .7!) 

1.03 

no  chg. 

39.8 

+  -5 

Grocery  Stores  _ 

.  50.87 

+  1.02 

1.00 

+  .01 

36.8 

+  -7 

Finance.  In.  urance  &  Real  Estate 

58.72 

+  .13 

no  hours  reported 

Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _ 

21.28 

+  .08 

.49 

+  .01 

43.9 

—  .6 

Personal  Services* 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 

26.45 

+  .24 

.62 

-  .01 

42.4 

+  .8 

Government* 

Contract  ('oust ruction* 

*•  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 


Data  not  available. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

.June,  1951  Compared  with  May,  1951 


INDUSTRY 

*  * 

June 

1951 

May 

1951 

June 

1950 

Net 

Cliange 

From 

5/51 

To 

6/51 

Percent  Cliange 
From 

May  19  51  Junel950 
To  To 

Junel951  Junel9.il 

( In  Thousands  of  Employees ) 

Nonagricultural  Employment 

924.6 

917.4 

873.6 

+  7.2 

+  0.8 

+  5.8 

Manufacturing  _ _ _ 

.  417.0 

412.8 

399.3 

+  4.2 

+  i.o 

+  4.4 

Durable  Goods  _ _ 

.104.1 

104.8 

98.3 

—  0.7 

—  0.7 

4-  5.9 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

312.9 

308.0 

301.0 

+  4.9 

+  1-6 

4-  4.0 

Nonmanufacturing  _ _ 

,507.6 

504.6 

474.3 

+  3.0 

+  0.6 

+  7.0 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ _ 

2.6 

2.6 

2.4 

4-  8.3 

Machinery  (  Except  Electrical ) 

...  6.6 

6.5 

5.6 

+  0.1 

+  1.5 

+  17.9 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

...  3.1 

3.1 

2.7 

+  14.8 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  _ 

...  42.9 

43.1 

42.2 

—  0.2 

-  0.5 

H~  1-7 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

...  32.0 

32.1 

31.4 

—  0.1 

—  0.3 

+  1.9 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ .... 

...  5.0 

5.1 

5.1 

—  0.1 

-  2.0 

—  2.0 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

...  3.0 

3.1 

3.0 

—  0.1 

-  3.2 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods . 

...  31.3 

32.4 

32.5 

—  1.1 

—  3.4 

-  3.7 

HH  Furn..  Matt.  &  Bedspring 

...  29.5 

30.5 

30.6 

—  1.0 

-  3.3 

—  3.6 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ _ 

...  7.4 

7.4 

6.6 

+  12.1 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  _ _ 

.  10.2 

9.7 

6.5 

+  0.5 

+  5.2 

+61.9 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mills  Products  _ _ _ _ 

.231.5 

226.5 

221.4 

+  5.0 

+  2.2 

+  4.6 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  . . 

...  61.5 

62.3 

56.1 

—  0.8 

—  1.3 

+  9.6 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

101.9 

90.0 

98.3 

+  5.9 

+  6.1 

+  3.7 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

54.9 

54.2 

+  0.1 

+  0.2 

+  1.5 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ _ _ 

...  23.9 

23.5 

23.4 

+  0.4 

+  1.7 

+  2.1 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

...  24.0 

24.1 

23.9 

—  0.1 

—  0.4 

+  0.4 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

...  12.9 

13.0 

12.6 

—  0.1 

—  0.8 

+  2.4 

Men’s  &  Bov's  Garments  _ _ _ 

6.9 

0.7 

6.8 

+  0.2 

+  3.0 

+  1.5 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ _ _ 

...  20.0 

19.5 

20.0 

+  0.5 

+  2.6 

Bakery  Products  _ _ - 

...  5.1 

5.0 

5.0 

+  0.1 

-f  2.0 

'  +  2.0 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

...  4.4 

4.1 

4.3 

+  0.3 

+  7.3 

+  2.3 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

...  20.7 

20.0 

20.8 

+  0.1 

+  0.5 

—  0.5 

Cigarettes  - - - - - 

12.4 

12.1 

12.0 

+  0.3 

+  2.5 

+  3.3 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 

...  5.0 

5.6 

5.9 

— -  5.1 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

...  8.7 

8.5 

7.8 

+  0.2 

+  2.4 

+11.5 

Pulp,  Paper  &  paperbd.  Mills 

6.5 

6.3 

5.7 

+  0.2 

+  3.2 

+  14.0 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  - 

0.4 

0.4 

6.3 

+  1.6 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  - 

9.0 

9.6 

9.0 

—  0.6 

—  6.3 

Other  Nondurable  Goods:;:  - - 

...  3.7 

3.9 

3.1 

—  0.2 

—  5.1 

+  19.4 

N onmanufactu  ri  ny 

Minin"  _ _ _  - 

...  3.6 

3.0 

3.5 

+  2.9 

3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

+  3.2 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 

...  00.0 

60.2 

54.1 

+  0.4 

+  0.7 

+12.0 

Transportation  (Except  R.  R.) 

..  25.2 

25.5 

21.4 

-  0.1 

—  0.4 

+17.8 

Public  Utilities  - - - 

10.7 

10.4 

15.7 

+  0.3 

+  1.8 

+  6.4 

Trade  ...  ... _ _ _ 

_.166.6 

165.7 

102.1 

+  0.9 

+  0.5 

+  2.8 

Wholesale  . . . .  — ■ 

....  57.6 

37.0 

36.8 

-f  0.0 

+  1.6 

+  2.2 

Retail  _ _ — 

129.0 

128.8 

125.3 

+  0.2 

+  0.2 

+  3.0 

Retail  General  Merchandise 

....  30.6 

30.9 

29.4 

—  0.3 

—  1.0 

+  4.1 

Department  Stores  - 

...  15.2 

15.1 

15.2 

+  0.1 

+  0.7 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

9.8 

10.2 

8.8 

—  0.4 

—  3.9 

+  11.4 

9*9*  *> 

99  9 

20.8 

+  6.7 

Grocery  Stores  - -  - 

...  15.9 

15.9 

14.0 

_ 

+13.6 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

....  22.6 

*>D  2 

21 .8 

+  0-4 

4-  1.8 

+  3.7 

..  85.0 

86.0 

85.6 

—  0.4 

—  0.5 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  - - 

...  5.9 

6.6 

(!.() 

—  0.7 

—10.6 

-  1.7 

'Personal  Services  - - 

....  25.4 

25.3 

24.8 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

+  2.4 

Laundries  &  Dry  Gleaners  — 

...  21.2 

21.2 

20.8 

+  1.9 

Government  ... .  - - 

...107.0 

108.0 

101.4 

-  1.0 

—  0.9 

+  5.5 

Contract  Construction  - 

....  61.6 

58.9 

45.8 

+  2.7 

4-  4.6 

+34.5 

•  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

•*  Preliminary 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 


N.  C.  Employment  Rises 
7,200  During  June 

Industrial  employment  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  increased  7,200  from  mid-May  to  mid- 
June,  rising  to  a  total  of  024,000  in  the 
week  nearest  June  15. 

The  largest  employment  gains  were 
reported  by  the  textile  industry,  in  which 
total  employment  increased  5.000  over  the 
month,  and  the  contract  construction  in¬ 
dustry,  in  which  a  continued  high  level  of 
building  activity  caused  employment  to 
rise  2,700  during  June. 

Employment  in  trade  was  up  000  above 
the  May  level,  with  most  of  the  increase 
occurring  in  wholesale  firms.  Food  pro¬ 
ducts  industries  reported  seasonal  employ¬ 
ment  gains  of  500.  An  increase  of  400  was 
reported  by  transportation  and  public  utili¬ 
ties.  Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 
likewise  reported  a  gain  of  400.  Other 
industries  in  which  employment  increased 
were  cigarette  factories,  up  300 ;  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  up  200 ;  and  machinery  manu¬ 
facturing,  up  100. 

Nearly  all  of  the  June  employment  in¬ 
crease  occurred  in  nondurable  goods  indus¬ 
tries.  As  a  group,  the  durable  goods  indus¬ 
tries  experienced  a  net  employment  drop 
of  700.  Employment  in  furniture  factories 
was  down  1,100  from  the  May  level.  The 
lumber  industry  reported  a  drop  of  200. 

A  seasonal  drop  of  600  was  reported  by 
the  chemical  industry.  Employment  in  the 
service  industries,  including  laundries,  dry 
cleaning,  and  hotels,  was  down  400.  Feder¬ 
al,  State  and  local  government  employment 
in  the  State  was  reported  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  lie  down  approximately  1,000 
below  the  May  level. 

The  average  Tar  Heel  factory  worker 
put  in  a  38.6-hour  workweek  during  June, 
averaged  $1.18  an  hour  and  $45.60  per 
week.  The  workweek  and  weekly  earnings 
were  both  slightly  lower  than  in  May. 

No  very  outstanding  changes  occurred 
in  hourly  earnings  of  workers  during  the 
month.  Most  industries  reported  either  “no 
change”  in  wage  rates  or  increases  and 
decreases  of  two  cents  an  hour  or  less. 
Hourly  earnings  were  down  four  cents  an 
hour  in  the  lumber  industry  and  wooden 
container  manufacturing,  down  three  cents 
in  chemicals. 


Department  Seeks  Accident 
Reduction  in  Plywood  Industry 

North  Carolina’s  plywood  and  veneer 
industry,  which  has  long  been  a  very 
hazardous  industry  and  has  had  an  alarm¬ 
ingly  high  accident  frequency  rate,  is  being 
made  the  subject  of  an  accident  prevention 
campaign  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Reports  from  two  rounds  of  inspections 
made  by  the  factory  inspectors  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  show  that  the  State’s  77  plywood 
and  veneer  plants  had  an  accident  rate 
of  28.11  lost-time  injuries  for  each  million 
man-hours  worked  during  the  year  1950. 
The  industry’s  approximately  6,600  em¬ 
ployees  put  in  a  total  of  15,436,196  man- 
hours  of  work  last  year.  A  total  of  434 
lost-time  injuries  were  sustained  on  the 
job  by  plywood  and  veneer  workers. 

This  high  accident  rate  shows  clearly 
the  need  for  an  intensive  campaign  of 
safety  promotion,  education  and  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  industry,  according  to  Safety 
Director  W.  O.  Creel. 
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JUNE  BUILDING  PERMITS 

TOTAL  $13,392,691  IN  STATE 


June  building  permits  totaled  $13,392,691 
in  67  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns. 

The  June  figure  was  nearly  $4  million 
higher  than  the  May  total  reported  l>y  75 
Tar  Heel  municipalities.  Reason  for  the 
increase  was  an  exceptionally  large 
amount  of  building  authorized  in  the  city 
of  Winston-Salem. 

The  month's  building  permits  included 
now  housing  totaling  $8.282,810 — of  which 
amount  $3,612,253  was  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  Piedmont  Park  and  Happy  Hill 
housing  projects  in  Winston-Salem.  Non- 
residential  building  totaled  $3,883,406 — of 
which  $2,020,630  was  the  estimated  cost 
of  industrial,  commercial  and  other  build¬ 
ings  in  Winston-Salem.  Additions,  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs  to  existing  buildings 
amounted  to  $1,226,475  during  June. 

New  housing  authorized  during  the 
month  included  460  single-family  dwel¬ 
lings.  127  “semi-detached”  row  houses,  19 


duplexes,  and  101  apartment  buildings. 
These  will  provide  a  total  of  1.057  family 
dwellings  when  completed. 

Average  estimated  construction  cost  of 
the  460  separate,  single-family  dwellings 
authorized  during  the  month  was  $7,636. 

Nonresidential  building  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  June  included  20  factory  buildings, 
27  stores,  71  private  garages,  four  com¬ 
mercial  garages,  three  service  stations, 
eight  churches,  ten  office  buildings,  one 
institutional  and  one  public  utility  build¬ 
ing,  seven  school  buildings,  and  18 
unclassified  structures. 

Winston-Salem  was  in  a  class  by  itself 
in  dollar  volume  of  building  authorized 
during  the  month,  with  all  permits  issued 
in  the  Twin  City  totaling  $6,337,188. 
Charlotte  took  second  place,  reporting  per¬ 
mits  totaling  $1,336,145.  All  other  North 
Carolina  cities  except  Greensboro,  which 
reported  $630,623,  were  below  $500,000. 


TO  THE  STATES 

To  the  States,  or  any  one  of  them, 
or  any  city  of  the  States, 

Resist  much,  obey  little. 

Once  unquestioning  obedience, 
once  fully  enslaved, 

Once  fully  enslaved,  no  nation, 
state,  city  of  this  earth,  ever 
afterward  resumes  its  liberty. 

—WATT  WHITMAN. 


Type  of  June  Building  Permits 
In  28  Reporting  Cities 

BUILDINGS  FOR 
WHICH  PERMITS 
WERE  ISSUED 

TYPE  OF  RUUIDINGS  No,  Costs 

New  Family  Dwellings  Unit  Structures : 

One-family  houses,  detached - 366  $2,959,588 

One -family  houses,  semidetached 

and  row  _ 127  464,193 

Two-family  buildings  . . 18  103,050 

Three-and  four-family  bldgs.  -  2  26,500 

Apartment  bldgs  without  elevators  96  3,628,253 

Other  nonhousekeeping  residential 

structures  - - —  1  498,030 

TOTAL  _ 610  $7,679,614 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

June,  1950  and  June,  1951 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Junel950 

June  195 

Percent. 
1  Change 

Percent. 

June  1950  June  1951  Change 

TOTAL 

1,796 

1,461 

—  18.7 

$14,647,572  $12,193,908 

—  16.8 

861 

610 

—  29.2 

6,912,402  7,679,614 

6,451,959  3,355,907 

1,283,211  1,158,387 

+  11.1 
—  48.0 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

221 

144 

—  34.8 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

714 

707 

1.0 

—  9.7 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

May,  1951  and  June,  1951 


New  Nonresidenlial  Structures: 

Churches  - 7  498,100 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  &  other  workshops  18  1,348,950 

Garages,  commercial  - - 3  9,250 

Garages,  private  - - —  67  32,950 

Gasoline  &  service  stations  -  1  8,000 

Institutional  buildings  . — -  1  5,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks....  8  606,075 

Public  works  and  utilities  -  1  14,000 

Educational  buildings  - 4  740,812 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc.  - . 9  2,410 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  19  88,505 

All  other  nonresidential  -  6  1,855 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

May  1951 

June  1951 

Percent.) 

Change! 

May  1951 

June  1951 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL . . . . . . 

1,291 

1,461 

+  13.2  | 

$  8,234,070 

$12,193,908 

+  48.1 

Residential  buildings  _ _ 

482 

610 

+  26.6  | 

+  H 
+  *  7  1 

3,800,150 

7,679,614 

3,355,907 

1,158,387 

+  102.1 
—  5.1 

+  28.9 

Non-residential  buildings  ... .  _ 

134 

144 

3,535,533 

898,387 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  „ 

675 

707 

TOTAL  _ 144  $3,355,907 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  . — 591  526,406 

To  nonhousekeeping 

residential  buildings  — - - 4  26,025 

To  nonresidential  buildings  - 112  605,956 


TOTAL  _ _ _ 707  $1,158,387 


SUMMARY  OF  JUNE,  1951  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

—  Totals  of  June,  1950  Included  for  Comparison  — 


New  Residential  Buildings 


VJ  1  I  I 

No.  of 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  of  Family  Units 

Name 

Bldgs. 

Y ear  Ago 

Current  Montli|  Year  Ago 

Cur.Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1461 

$6,912,402 

$7,679,614 

1174 

946 

Albemarle _ 

7 

61,000 

41,000 

7 

4 

Asheville _ 

41 

229,700 

119,900 

37 

16 

Burlington _  _ 

42 

184,835 

89,270 

31 

15 

Charlotte _ 

187 

2,498.389 

533,470 

441 

66 

Concord _ _ 

14 

70,900 

47,600 

19 

9 

Durham _ 

114 

400,250 

119,443 

68 

12 

Elizabeth  City _ 

7 

58,400 

7,500 

8 

3 

Fayetteville- . . 

70 

201,700 

165,875 

39 

25 

Gastonia _ 

45 

59,500 

103,192 

10 

22 

Goldsboro _ 

31 

133.600 

84,000 

23 

11 

Greensboro _ 

7  6 

500.500 

251,200 

90 

42 

Greenville _ 

G 

101,500 

43,575 

12 

5 

Henderson  _ 

Hickory  _  _ 

21 

57,300 

80,750 

9 

9 

High  Point _ 

88 

119,550 

171,695 

22 

26 

Kinston  . . _ . 

15 

99,500 

60,000 

13 

14 

Lexington _ 

20 

71.250 

50,000 

10 

1  0 

New  Bern _ 

21 

25,830 

31,285 

6 

6 

Raleigh _ 

70 

327,280 

282,275 

60 

24 

Reidsville _ 

7 

3S.100 

36,200 

8 

Rocky  Mount _ 

31 

164,728 

108,776 

18 

6 

Salisbury _ 

22 

157,000 

69,425 

21 

10 

Shelhv 

25 

70,700 

Statesville  .. 

19 

237,100 

41,200 

53 

Thomasville _ 

8 

36,250 

22,250 

13 

r- 

Wilmington _ 

132 

74,900 

115,400 

12 

10 

W  ilson  .  . . 

135 

241,250 

470,300 

31 

127 

Winston-Salem 

207 

762,090 

4.463,333 

113 

443 

NewN  oil  1!  e  sidentialBldg.J  Addi’ns,  A  lie  ia*ns  Repair  All  Construction 


Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

$6,451,959 

$3,355,907 

$1,283,211 

$1,158,387 

$14,647,572 

$12,193,908 

20,000 

2,350 

9,050 

90,050 

43,350 

101,935 

297,375 

21,781 

13,887 

353,416 

431,162 

470,150 

5,055 

31,385 

32,145 

686,370 

126,470 

911,835 

602,875 

233,640 

199,800 

3,643,864 

1,336,145 

1,374,625 

5,000 

14,950 

25,800 

1,460,475 

78,400 

170,672 

15,525 

247,880 

125,592 

818,802 

260,560 

11,025 

1,185 

43,830 

113,255 

8,685 

180,500 

17,075 

17,310 

24,575 

399,510 

207,525 

3  03,770 

29,000 

11,550 

19,400 

374,820 

151,592 

175,807 

56,275 

47,600 

23,750 

357,007 

164,025 

1,007,336 

343,473 

138,992 

35,950 

1,646,828 

630,623 

44,500 

600 

— 

146,000 

44,175 

250 

4,900 

8,200 

36,735 

65,750 

122,385 

117,410 

35,000 

92,326 

29,985 

329,280 

236,680 

6,600 

15,650 

13,300 

115,150 

79,900 

28,050 

102,300 

10.200 

5,100 

109,500 

157.400 

51,350 

5,500 

20,270 

6,195 

97,450 

42,980 

256,039 

95,529 

12,825 

95,065 

597,144 

472,869 

20,000 

3,250 

2,600 

61,350 

38,800 

45,252 

45,205 

55,752 

24,993 

265,732 

178,974 

82,983 

87,995 

21,520 

327,978 

90,945 

1  9,485 

8.322 

X 

98,507 

141,100 

20,100 

2,675 

378,200 

63,975 

10.375 

44,500 

375 

97,125 

22,625 

104,810 

103,475 

23,506 

62,793 

203,216 

281,668 

34,000 

500 

19,000 

15,500 

294,250 

486,300 

782,185 

1,541,525 

71,775 

332,330 

1,616,050 

6,337,188 

X— No  Report  Received 
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LABOR  BUILDING,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

(Drawing  by  Mrs.  Alvwn  Barbour) 


Plans  For  Renovation  of  Labor  Building 
Near  Completion 


Public  Contracts  in  State  Total 
$96,477,668  in  Second  Quarter 

United  States  government  orders  for 
the  manufacture  of  $96,477,668  worth  of 
goods  were  received  by  Tar  Heel  manu¬ 
facturers  during  April,  May  and  June. 

Biggest  orders  filled  by  North  Carolina 
manufacturing  establishments  were  for 
$77,381,457  worth  of  textile  mill  products, 
and  $16,428,703  worth  of  tobacco  products. 

Smaller  government  orders  were  placed 
for  $43,000  worth  of  food  products,  $235,- 
000  worth  of  chemicals,  $44,789  worth  of 
rubber  products.  $778,370  worth  of  lumber 
and  unfinished  wood  products,  $652,936 
worth  of  paper,  paper  products  and  print¬ 
ing,  $145,915  worth  of  non-metallic  min¬ 
erals,  $187,358  worth  of  metal  products, 
$383,364  worth  of  electrical  machinery  and 
apparatus,  $11,560  worth  of  other  machin¬ 
ery,  $27,000  worth  of  transportation  equip¬ 
ment.  and  $158,216  worth  of  “miscellane¬ 
ous”  items. 

Producers  and  suppliers  of  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  contract  orders  valued  in  excess  of 
$10,000  are  subject  to  the  wage,  overtime, 
child  labor,  safety  and  health,  and  other 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Public  Contracts 
Act.  The  State  Department  of  Labor  admin¬ 
isters  this  law  in  North  Carolina  under 
special  agreement  with  the  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  of 
the  U.  S.  Labor  Department.  Inspections 
to  insure  compliance  with  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act  are  made  periodically  by  State 
Labor  Department  inspectors. 


Elevator  Report 

The  Elevator  Inspection  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  made  a  total  of  559 
inspections  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1951. 

Included  in  the  Bureau's  work  were  419 
regular  insi>ections  of  elevators,  dumb¬ 
waiters  and  escalators.  74  tests  and  in¬ 
spections  of  new  elevator  installations.  66 
compliance  inspections,  and  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  two  elevator  accidents,  according 
to  State  Elevator  Insjiector  Pryor  E.  Sugg. 

The  Bureau  also  held  57  conferences 
with  representatives  of  elevator  companies, 
condemned  four  unsafe  elevators,  approv¬ 
ed  plans  and  specifications  for  146  new 
installations,  issued  66  certificates  for 
new  installations,  and  approved  plans  and 
specifications  for  eight  major  alteration 
and  repair  jobs. 

New  elevators  for  which  plans  and 
specifications  were  approved  by  the 
Bureau  during  the  six  months  had  a  gross 
sales  value  of  $1,663,611.  according  to 
Sugg. 


Architects  are  now  working  on  the 
final  plans  for  renovation  of  the  Labor 
Building  in  Raleigh,  according  to  George 
B.  Cherry,  State  Superintendent  of  Build¬ 
ings  and  Grounds. 

The  renovation  job,  for  which  funds 
were  appropriated  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  this  year,  is  expected  to  cost  something 
over  $150,000,  Mr.  Cherry  said. 

One  feature  of  the  Labor  Building’s 
face-lifting  will  be  the  removal  of  the  build¬ 
ing’s  present  three  flights  of  stairs  and 
construction  of  a  new,  enclosed  stairway 
from  the  basement  to  the  fourth  floor,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
State  Building  Code  which  is  administered 
by  the  State  Insurance  Department.  The 
present  elevator  will  be  removed  and  a 
modern  elevator  installed  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  State  Elevator 
Code  which  is  administered  by  the  Labor 
Department.  Modern  toilet  facilities  will 
be  installed  on  all  of  the  building’s  four 
floors. 

Buildings  Superintendent  Cherry  also 
said  that  if  the  appropriated  funds  permit, 
the  Labor  Building  will  receive  a  new 
paint  job  on  the  outside  and  redecoration 
on  the  interior.  Another  plan,  if  the  money 
goes  far  enough,  is  to  insall  a  sprinkler 
system  in  the  building’s  basement,  which 


houses  the  woodworking  shop  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  Labor  Building  at  present  houses 
the  State  Department  of  Labor,  the  State 
Insurance  Department,  and  the  State 
Banking  Department. 

Finish  M.  P.  Visits 
State  Labor  Department 

Mrs.  Tyyue  Leivo-Larsson  of  Helsinki, 
Finland,  a  member  of  the  Finnish  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  women’s  leader,  spent  several 
days  in  North  Carolina  as  a  guest  of  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  this  month. 

Inspectors  of  the  Department  conducted 
Mrs.  Leivo-Larsson  on  a  tour  of  several 
local  manufacturing  plants  to  acquaint 
her  with  industrial  safety  and  health 
measures  in  North  Carolina  factories, 
particularly  those  concerning  women 
workers. 

Mrs.  Leivo-Larsson  was  Finland’s  Min¬ 
ister  of  Social  Welfare  from  August,  1948 
to  April.  1950.  She  is  vice-chairman  of  the 
Helsinki  City  Council  and  vice-president 
of  the  Finnish  Red  Cross  and  of  the 
Women’s  Section,  Central  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  in  Finland. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,2(51  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  in  North  Carolina 
during  July  by  the  safety  and  health  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections.  The  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  industrial 
safety  and  health  regulations.  A  total  of 
40,085  workers  were  employed  by  the 
firms  inspected. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
Stale  Law  inspection  work  during  July 
were  as  follows  : 

Complaint  Investigations  12 

Reinspections  ..  ..  _  25 

Conferences  197 

Accidents  Investigated  8 

Violations  Noted  1,102 

Compliances  Secured  742 

Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor 
Law,  were  investigated  by  the  inspectors 
during  July.  Violations  of  the  law  were 
found  in  six  of  these  cases.  Recommen¬ 
dations  were  made  by  the  inspectors  to 
correct  them  and  immediate  compliance 
was  promised.  No  violations  were  found 
in  the  seventh  case. 

Five  additional  complaints  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  were  investigated,  Vio¬ 
lations  were  found  and  corrected  in  three 
of  these  cases. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  81  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Wage  and  Hour  Law  during  July. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows: 
Provision  Establishments 

of  Law  in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage  22 

Overtime  .. ...  33 

Child  Labor  ■_  7 

Records  66 

I  ifteen  of  the  establishments  insjieeted 
were  in  full  compliance  with  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law.  Twenty-four  others  had 
only  record  keeping  violations.  Forty-six 
the  'l  establishments  inspected  were 
violating  one  or  more  basic  provisions  of 
the  law. 

A  total  of  $12,775.44  in  hack  wages 
was  paid  to  257  workers  by  48  establish¬ 
ments  during  July  following  disclosure 
of  wage  and  hour  vio’ations. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau 

of  Labor 

Statistics 

,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Labor 

July,  1951 

Compared  With  June, 

1951 

Av.  Wkly 

Net 

Av.  Hrly 

Net 

Av.  llrs. 

Nel 

INDUSTRIES 

Earn. 

Chg. 

Earns. 

dig. 

Worked 

Chg. 

*  * 

Per  Wk. 

Manufacturing 

$44.50 

-1.36 

$1.18 

.01 

37.7 

.9 

Durable  Goods 

42.42 

.95 

1.0(5 

no  chg. 

40.1 

— 

1.0 

Nondurable  Goods 

45.17 

1 .4(5 

1.23 

no  chg. 

36.9 

— 

.9 

Nonmanufacturing* 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries 

.....  59.95 

+  1.28 

1.46 

+  .04 

41.1 

— 

.3 

Machinery  ( Except  Electrical  1 

53.50 

— 1.86 

1.25 

-  .01 

42.7 

— 

1.3 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . 

....  50.79 

+  .77 

1.19 

+  .01 

42.7 

+ 

.1 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

....  38.64 

.71 

.’.14 

no  chg. 

40.9 

.8 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

38.83 

-  .56 

.94 

110  chg. 

41.4 

— 

.5 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

...  37.9(1 

— 2.73 

.95 

110  chg. 

40.0 

— 

2.7 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ 

.....  38.17 

—  .12 

.94 

+  .03 

40.7 

— 

1.3 

Flint.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products..  39.53 

-1.97 

1.07 

no  chg. 

37.0 

— 

1.7 

Till  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring 

.....  39.00 

-2.06 

1.07 

no  chg: 

36.6 

— 

1.7 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

.....  42.80 

+  -41 

1.03 

+  .01 

41.4 

— 

•> 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  . 

.  59.05 

—  .38 

1.35 

+  .01 

43.9 

— 

.4 

Nondurable  Goods 

•  YU 

Textile  Mill  Products 

44.37 

1.61 

1.23 

.01 

36.0 

_ 

1.1 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills 

41,88 

1 .65 

103, 

no  chg. 

37.1 

— 

1.3 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics 

46.01 

-2.38 

1.29 

no  dig. 

36.3 

— 

16 

Knitting  Mills 

43.2S 

+  14 

1.27 

.01 

514.1 

+ 

.5 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 

53.22 

+  .82 

1.40 

.01 

35.8 

+ 

.8 

Seamless  Hosiery 

35.21 

+  .52 

1.08 

.01 

32.5 

+ 

.8 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

33. 4C 

+  .48 

.98 

no  chg. 

34.3 

+ 

.7 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments 

30.05 

+  .75 

.94 

.01 

32. 1 

+ 

1.4 

Food  &  Kindred  Products 

41.40 

-  .57 

.94 

.02 

44.0 

+ 

•> 

Bakery  Products 

.  43.15 

+1.49 

1.04 

no  chg. 

41.4 

+ 

1.1 

Beverage  Industries 

44.1s 

+  1.29 

.88 

no  chg. 

50.2 

+ 

1.6 

Tobacco  Manufactures 

48.72 

—3.91 

1 .29 

.02 

87.8 

2.5 

<  'igarettes. 

53. 1 1 

—4.03 

1.37 

- .  .03 

518.7 

— 

9  •  > 

Stemmeries  &  Uedrying  Plants 

40.51 

3.14 

1.12 

+  .01 

36.3 

— 

2.51 

Paper  &  Allied  Products 

(18.15 

+  1.06 

1.53 

no  chg. 

44.4 

+ 

.7 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills 

80.62 

+  1.85 

1.71 

no  chg. 

47.1 

+ 

1.0 

Prt.  Pub.  «.V  Allied  Industries 

(50.74 

—2.09 

1  59 

-  .03 

518.1 

.6 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products 

51.48 

.19 

1.27 

+  .01 

40.6 

.4 

Other  Nondurable  Goods:! 

46.39 

+  .53 

1.12 

+  .02 

41.4 

•> 

Non  nia  n  ufact  urin  </ 

Mining 

50.66 

-  .58 

l.os 

.01 

47.1 

.1 

Non-metallic  Mining 

50.00 

-  .58 

1.08 

.01 

47.1 

_ 

.1 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 

Transportation  (Except  R.  R.)* 

Public  Utilities 

54.32 

+  .20 

1.33 

.01 

40. S 

+ 

*y 

Trade 

45.62 

+  .29 

LOS 

.01 

42.1 

+ 

.6 

Wholesale 

57.03 

+  -77 

1.31 

.01 

43.5 

+ 

.8 

Retail*** 

41.8(5 

+  .08 

1.01 

-  .01 

41.6 

+ 

.5 

Retail  General  Merchandise 

25.55 

+  -41 

.72 

no  chg. 

515.(5 

+ 

.5 

I  tepartment  Stores 

28.37 

no  chg. 

.77 

no  chg. 

55(5.7  no  ( 

■hg. 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  17. 2S 

+  1.24 

.55 

+  -01 

31.3 

+ 

1.7 

lietail  Food  Stores 

41.23 

+  .01 

1.03 

.9 1 

40.1 

+ 

.3 

Grocery  Stores  _ 

36.62 

-  .25 

1.00 

no  dig. 

516.8  no  chg. 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

58.52 

.si 

no  hours  reported 

Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

22.21 

+  .5)3 

.50 

.0 1 

'  44.3 

+ 

.4 

Personal  Services* 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 

2(5. 70 

+  .21 

.02 

no  chg. 

"4.3.2 

+ 

.7 

Government* 


( 'on  tract  Const ruction* 


**  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Im  hides  leather  and  leather  products:  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 

industries. 

*  Data  not  available. 

***  Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

•l  7  V 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

July,  1951  Compared  With  June,  1951 


INDUSTRY 

*  * 

Net 

Change 

From 

6/51 

To 

7/51 

Percent  Change 
From 

.Inly 

1951 

Ju  up 
1961 

July 

1  «.'>() 

Junel951 

To 

July  1951 

July  19  50 
To 

Julyl951 

(In  Thousands 
Non  agricultural  Employment*  _ 917.1 

of  Employees ) 
923.9  870.0 

-  6.8 

-  0.7 

+  n-4 

Manufacturing  _  _ 

410.9 

416.6 

395.5 

5.7 

-  1.4 

+  3.9 

Durable  Goods  _ 

102.9 

104.1 

97.3 

1.2 

1.2 

+  5.8 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

.308.0 

312.5 

298.2 

-  4.5 

1.4 

+  3.3 

Nonmanufacturing  _ 

..506.2 

507.3 

474.5 

1.1 

—  0.2 

+  6.7 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ .... 

..  2.5 

2.6 

2.4 

-  0.1 

-  3.8 

+  4.2 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) 

.  6.7 

6.6 

5.7 

+  0.1 

+  1.5 

+  17.5 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

-  3.0 

3.1 

2.8 

-  0.1 

-  3.2 

+  7.1 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

..  41.9 

42.9 

40.9 

-  1.0 

—  2.3 

+  2.4 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  . 

_.  31.2 

32.0 

30.4 

-  0.8 

-  2.5 

+  2.6 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

5.0 

5.1 

5.1 

0.1 

-  2.0 

—  2.0 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

•’.8 

3.0 

2.8 

0.2 

-  6.7 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods. 

31.1 

31.3 

32.3 

—  0.2 

—  0.6 

—  3.7 

II 1 1  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring 

29.2 

29.4 

30.4 

—  0.2 

—  0.7 

—  3.9 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products 

.  7.2 

7.4 

(>.7 

-  0.2 

_  *  >  y 

+  7.5 

other  Durable  Goodst 

10.5 

10.2 

6.5 

+  0.3 

+  2.9 

+61.5 

Xonduruble  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  ...... 

225.8 

231.2 

218.7 

5.4 

-  2.3 

+  3.2 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ _ _ 

..  59.9 

61.5 

56.2 

1.6 

2.6 

+  6.6 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics 

98.8 

101.8 

98.3 

3.0 

-  2.9 

+  0.5 

Knitting  Mills  ... .  _ 

..  54.3 

54.8 

51.4 

0.5 

0.9 

+  5.6 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  . . . 

..  23.3 

23.7 

22.1 

0.4 

1.7 

+  5.4 

Seamless  Hosiery  . 

23.9 

23.9 

•)•> 

+  7.2 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

12.3 

12.8 

11.0 

0.5 

3.9 

+  11.8 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

6.7 

6.8 

6.3 

-  0.1  '■ 

-  1.5 

+  6.3 

Food  &  Kindred  Products 

20.9 

20.0 

20.5 

+  0.9 

+  4.5 

+  2.0 

Bakery  Products  _ _ 

5.1 

5.1 

5.0 

+  2.0 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

..  1.6 

4.4 

4.4 

+  0.2 

+  4.5  - 

+  4.5 

Tobacco  Manufactures 

20.9 

20.7 

21.8 

+  0.2 

+  1.0 

4.1 

Cigarettes  .  . 

Stemmeries  &  Ii'edrying  Plants 

12.4 

5.8 

12.4 

5.6 

12.4 

6.5 

+  0.2 

+  3.6 

—  10.8 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

8.8 

8.7 

8.0 

+  ".I 

+  1.1 

+  10.0 

Pulp.  Paper  A  Paperbd.  Mills 

6.5 

6.5 

.777 

+  14.0 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries 

6.5 

6.4 

6.4 

+  0.1 

+  1.6 

+  1.6 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products 

9.1 

9.0 

8.6 

+  0.1 

+  El 

+  5.8 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst 

3.7 

3.  1 

+  15.6 

.V  on  m  a  n  ufacturin  </ 

Mining  .  . . ...11 

.  3.5 

3.6 

3.5 

-  0.1 

-  2.8 

Non-metallic  Mining  _ 

.  3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 

60.4 

60.8 

55.3 

0.4 

-  0.7 

+  9.2 

Transportation  (Except  R.  R. ) 

24.7 

25.2 

22.6 

0.5 

-  2.0 

+  9.3 

Public  Utilities 

17.0 

1  <5.9 

15.9 

+  0.1 

+  0.6 

+  6.9 

Trade  - 

165.3 

166.3 

161.6 

1.0 

-  0.6 

+  2.3 

Wholesale  - 

..  37.8 

37.7 

36.3 

+  0.1 

+  O.o 

+  4.1 

Retail  .  _ _ _  _ 

127.4 

128.6 

125.3 

1.2 

-  0.9 

+  1-7 

Retail  General  Merchandise 

30.0 

30.1 

29.2 

O.l 

0.3 

+  2.7 

Department  Stores 

15.1 

15.1 

15.1 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

9.2 

!  1.4 

8.7 

0.2 

2.1 

+  5.7 

Retail  Food  Stores 

22.4 

22.3 

20.5 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

+  9.3 

Grocery  Stores 

..  15.8 

15.9 

13.8 

0.1 

—  0.6 

+14.5 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

22.9 

22.6 

21.9 

+  0.3 

+  1.3 

+  4.6 

Service 

.  86.3 

85.6 

86.0 

+  0.7 

+  0.8 

+  0.3 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

5  8 

5.9 

5.9 

O.l 

1.7 

1.7 

Personal  Services 

.  25.8 

25.4 

24.9 

+  0.4 

+  1-6 

+  3.6 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 

..  21.6 

21.2 

20.8 

+  0.4 

+  1.9 

+  3.8 

<  Government 

105.5 

107.0 

99.3 

1.5 

1.4 

+  6.2 

Contract  <  Construction 

62.3 

61.4 

46.9 

+  0.9 

+  1.5 

+32.8 

•  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

••  Preliminary 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery  ;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber ;  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries.  '  ~  *  : - 


Industrial  Employment  in  State 
Drops  6,800  in  July 

Industrial  employment  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  dropped  G.800  in  North  Carolina  from 
mid-June  to  mid-July  due  largely  to  vaca¬ 
tions  in  the  textile  industry  and  slower 
business  in  the  furniture,  lumber,  and 
retail  trade  industries. 

The  employment  decrease  of  5,400  in 
the  textile  industry,  caused  by  vacations 
and  fewer  orders  for  textile  products,  was 
the  largest  drop  reported  during  the 
month.  Employment  was  also  down  1,000 
in  lumber  and  timber  products,  1,200  in 
retail  trade,  500  in  transportation,  and  200 
in  furniture.  Small  decreases  were  re¬ 
ported  by  a  number  of  other  industries. 
These  were  balanced  to  some  extent, 
however,  by  an  employment  gain  of  900 
in  the  contract  construction  industry,  an 
increase  of  700  in  service  industries,  and 
small  gains  in  a  half-dozen  other  indus¬ 
tries. 

Employment  in  federal.  State  and  local 
government  was  reported  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  be  approximately  1,500 
below  the  level  of  the  previous  month. 

Total  non-agri cultural  employment  in 
the  State  stood  at  917,100  during  the  week 
nearest  July  15.  This  was  5.4  i>er  cent 
higher  than  the  State  total  a  year  pre¬ 
viously. 

The  average  North  Carolina  factory 
worker  earned  $44.50  a  week  during  July, 
down  $1.26  from  his  June  earnings  due 
to  a  drop  of  nearly  an  hour  in  the  average 
workweek.  Average  hourly  earnings  drop¬ 
ped  a  penny  to  $1.18.  Factory  earnings 
showed  very  little  change  in  most  indus¬ 
tries.  The  workweek  averaged  37.7  hours 
in  all  industries  combined. 

Tar  Heel  miners  put  in  a  long  workweek 

averaging  47.1  hours — and  received 
weekly  earnings  of  $50.66.  Earnings  re 
mained  relatively  stable  in  most  other 
nonmanufacturing  industries  during  the 
month. 


Employment  Drops  Slightly 
In  Charlotte  Area 

Industrial  employment  in  the  Charlotte 
area  dropped  slightly  from  mid- June  to 
mid- July. 

Factory  employment  in  the  area,  which 
totaled  22,200  during  the  week  nearest 
July  15,  was  down  about  200  from  the 
previous  month’s  level  due  to  small  de 
creases  in  the  chemical  and  stone,  clay 
and  glass  industries.  These  were  the  only 
manufacturing  industries  which  reported 
any  changes  in  employment  during  the 
month. 

Employment  in  textiles  totaled  9.700. 
in  food  products  3,400,  machinery  1.900. 
printing  and  publishing  1,200,  metal  pro¬ 
ducts  1,200,  apparel  500.  chemicals  800. 
stone,  clay  and  glass  1,000,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  other  manufacturing  industries 
2.500. 

Contract  construction  lirrns  reported  a 
drop  of  200  during  the  month.  Also  down 
200  below  the  previous  month  was  the 
transportation,  communication  and  public- 
utility  held.  Wholesale  trade  was  up  100 
and  retail  trade  was  down  100. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  factory- 
workers  in  the  Charlotte  area  remained 
unchanged  at  $1.24  during  July.  The 
average  workweek  in  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  dropped  nearly  an  hour,  aver¬ 
aging  39.9  hours. 
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July  Building  Permits  Totaled  $8,150,210 
In  75  North  Carolina  Cities  and  Towns 


"  igure  is  Down  Sharply  From 
June  Total 

July  building  permits  totaled  $8,150,210 
in  75  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns. 

The  July  figure  was  some  $5  million 
below  the  total  for  June. 

New  housing  permits  totaling  $3,644,783 
were  issued  during  July  by  municipal 
building  officials  in  the  75  cities  and 
towns.  Included  in  the  residential  building 
permits  were  443  single-family  dwellings, 
to  he  constructed  at  an  average  construc¬ 
tion  cost  of  $7,693.  according  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  building  officials.  Other  residen¬ 
tial  permits  included  24  duplex  dwellings 
and  six  apartment  buildings. 

Commercial  and  other  non-residential 
building  authorized  during  July  was 


valued  at  a  total  of  $3,353,232.  Permits 
were  issued  for  43  stores  and  mercantile 
buildings,  16  factory  and  workshop  build¬ 
ings,  three  school  buildings,  four  public 
utility  buildings,  two  public  office  build¬ 
ings,  seven  privately  financed  office  build¬ 
ings  and  hanks,  five  institutional  buildings, 
seven  service  stations,  67  private  garages, 
three  commercial  garages,  11  churches  and 
one  recreation  buiding. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 
authorized  by  building  permits  during 
July  totaled  $1,152,195. 

Charlotte  was  ahead  of  all  other  cities 
during  the  month  with  permits  totaling 
$2,050,681.  Greensboro  was  second  with 
$888,821.  All  other  cities  were  below  a 
half-million  dollars. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

July  1950,  and  July,  1951 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

1 

July  1950  July  1951 

Percent. 

Change 

July  1950 

July  1951 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL    .. 

1,924 

1,315 

—  31.7 

$11,084,441 

$  6,590,717 

—  40.5 

Residential  buildings _ 

1,000 

358 

—  64.2 

7,120,753 
2,577,773 
1,385.91  5 

2,870,489 

2,654,953 

1,065,275 

—  59.7 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

206 

718 

155 

802 

—  24.8 
+  11.7 

+  3.0 

—  23.1 

SUMMARY  OF  IUTILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

June,  1951  and  July,  1951 


Number  of  Buildings  |  Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

June  1951 

July  1951 

Percent. 

Change 

June  1951 

Percent. 
July  1951  Change 

TOTAL  .... 

1,461 

1,315 

-  10.0 

$12,193,908 

$  6,590,717 

—  46.0 

Residential  buildings  _ 

610 

358 

—  41.3 

7,679,614 

3,355,907 

1,158,387 

2,870,489 

2,654,953 

1,065,275 

—  62.6 

—  20.9 

—  8.0 

Non-residential  buildings _ _ 

144 

155 

-f  7.6 
4-  13.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

707 

802 

ETERNITY 

He  who  hinds  to  himself  a  joy 
Doth  the  winged  life  destroy ; 

But  he  who  kisses  the  joy  as  it  fliss 
Lives  in  eternity’s  sunrise. 

—  William  Blake. 


Type  of  July  Building  Permits 
In  28  Reporting  Cities 

BUILDINGS  FOR 
WHICH  PERMITS 
WERE  ISSUED 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  No.  Costs 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Structures: 

One-family  houses,  detached _ 328  $2,640,695 

Two -family  buildings  _ _ -  23  164,794 

Three- and  four -family  bldgs _  6  61,000 

Tourist  Cabins  - 1  4,000 

TOTAL  _ 358  $2,870,489 

New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places  1 

Churches  -  11 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  and  other  workshops  13 

Garages,  commercial _  2 

Garages,  private - - -  60 

Gasoline  and  service  stations -  4 

Institutional  buildings  - 3 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  -  4 

Public  works  and  utilities  -  4 

Educational  buildings  -  1 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc.  _ _ _  16 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs.  28 
All  other  nonresidential  - 6 

TOTAL . . ......155  $2,654,953 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  - 688  $  555,683 

To  nonhousekeeping 

residential  buildings -  1  5,000 

To  nonresidential  buildings  - 113  504,592 

TOTAL  _ 802  $1,065,275 


5,000 

1,345,600 

268,083 

17,000 

30,900 

46,000 

37,360 

32,500 

81,625 

492,000 


92,000 

144,720 

1,165 


SUMMARY  OF  JULY,  1951  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

—  Totals  of  July,  1950  Included  for  Comparison  — 


c  1  T  Y  >  , 

1  No.  of 

Name  |  Bldgs. 

New  Residential  Buildings 

NewNonResidentialBldg. 

Addi’ns,  Altera’nsRepair 

All  Construction 

Estimated  Cost  |No.  of  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Year  Ago  Current  Month|YearAgo  Cur.Mo. 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

Albemarle _ 

Asheville .  . . 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte . . . 

Concord  . . 

Durham 

Elizabeth  City _ 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia _  ... 

Goldsboro..  _ 

Greensboro 
Greenville . . . 

1,315 

14 

38 

52 

171 

16 

179 

11 

43 

34 

39 

99 

11 

19 

24 

76 

18 

22 

17 

58 

10 

23 

15 

21 

18 
.  3 
133 

18 

133 

$7,120,753  $2,870,489 

124.500  27,100 

718,600  113,300 

93,500  118,900 

1,786,644  416,170 

306,000  47,200 

336,795  192,245 

20,300  29,000 

359,900  53,300 

114.200  83,660 

122,000  38,500 

452.250  299,994 

82,800  75,500 

67,700 

88,050  26,000 

234.250  267,800 

157.200  55,500 

60,000  46,500 

37,915  12,000 

276.500  192,300 

49,600  28,200 

305.399  65,965 

169,625  31,400 

— .  83,225 

126.400  79,475 

20,200  3,000 

245,050  91,500 

124.400  67,275 

708,675  257.780 

1,289  397 

20  8 

114  12 

12  23 

404  52 

61  10 

57  18 

4  3 

61  11 

20  12 

22  6 

102  56 

18  11 

9 

14  4 

40  29 

15  6 

11  11 

11  1 

44  20 

9  5 

45  8 

22  5 

-  13 

24  11 

6  1 

27  9 

15  11 

111  32 

$2,577,773  $2,654,953 

_  10,350 

39,480  25,100 

28,160  129,565 

873,031  1,466,933 

2,500  1,400 

32,900  52,300 

30,375  1,100 

203,900  18,200 

53,000  2,750 

38,250  3,200 

141,320  506,200 

12,000  10,000 

_ _  5,500 

49,000  15,000 

95,129  36,250 

98,950 
9,325  62,350 

37,490  46,130 

217,000  1,800 

74,866  3,000 

112,850  1,600 

113,000  1,600 

. . 3,200 

5,755  10,200 

3,030  5,250 

165,452  61,975 

1,100  53,000 

238,860  22,050 

$1,385,915  $1,065,275 

10,600  3,750 

18,516  8,989 

39,325  18,135 

210,618  167,578 

10,800  61,625 

110,675  163,813 

2,625  15,830 

9,550  14,276 

41,500  18,800 

6,760  13,175 

354,190  82,627 

$11,084,441  $  6,590,717 
135,100  41,200 

776,596  147,389 

160.985  266,600 

2,870,293  2,050,681 

319,300  110,225 

480,370  408,358 

53,300  45,930 

573,350  85,776 

208,700  105,210 

167,010  54,875 

947,760  888,821 

94,800  85,500 

x  74,975 

153,150  109,540 

349,242  347,510 

239,400  160,050 

102,925  115,700 

80,375  76,150 

523,800  281,420 

127,966  127,900 

564,884  87,497 

331.986  48,700 

x  95,850 

132,155  93,175 

23,230  8,250 

450,530  188,356 

127,450  125,925 

1,089,784  359,154 

Henderson  _ 

Hickory  . . . 

High  Point  ._ . . 

Kinston _ 

Lexington . 

New  Bern _ 

Raleigh  . 

Reidsville _ 

Rocky  Mount  . 

Salisbury. 

Shelbv  . ....  ... 

Statesville  ... . 

Thomasville . . 

Wilmington . 

Wilson . . . 

Winston-Salem  . 

1,775 

16,100  68,540 

19,863  43,460 

82,200  5,600 

33,600  6,850 

4,970  18,020 

30,300  87,320 

3,500  96,700 

146,635  19,932 

49,361  15,700 

....  .  9,425 

3,500 

40,028  34,881 

1,950  5,650 

142,249  79,324 

X — No  Report  Received. 
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(Exeerpti <  from  address  on  “State 
Functions  In  Servicing  Small  Busi¬ 
ness”  delivered  by  Commissioner 
Forrest  H.  Shuford  at  the  National 
Safety  Congress,  Chicago,  III.,  on 
October  12,  1951.) 

There  are  three  primary  functions 
which  a  state  agency  responsible  for 
safety  promotion  should  perform : 

First:  It  should  stimulate  management 
in  the  developing  of  practical  plant  safety 
programs,  furnishing  advice  and  assis¬ 
tance  as  to  the  best  methods  of  safety 
organization  in  the  plant. 

Second :  It  should  make  available, 
through  its  inspectors,  expert  information 
on  machine  guarding  and  the  .best  methods 
of  eliminating  the  physical  hazards  in 
and  around  the  plant. 

Third :  It  should  bring  to  eacli  plant 
in  each  industry  information  about  the 
safety  methods  which  have  been  tried 
and  proven  in  the  plants  which  have  the 
best  safety  organizations  and  the  lowest 
accident  rates. 

The  heart  of  our  safety  program  in 
North  Carolina  is  Special  Industry  Drives 
—intensified  inspection  programs  for 
whole  industries  which  are  experiencing 
highly  unsatisfactory  accident  records.  A 
good  plant  inspection  program  is  the 
basic  foundation  of  any  effective  safety 
program.  Inspections  are  essential  if 
machines  are  to  be  effectively  guarded  so 
as  to  prevent  machine  accidents ;  if  floors, 
ramps  and  stairways  are  to  be  maintained 
so  as  to  make  falls  unlikely;  if  elevators 
and  pressure  vessels  are  to  be  installed 
and  maintained  safely ;  if  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  and  numerous  other  physical  proper¬ 
ties  are  to  be  kept  in  such  condition  as 
to  encourage  workers  to  work  safely  and 
act  safely. 

We  may  “sell”,  educate  and  talk  safety 
— we  may  preach  against  carelessness  until 
we  are  blue  in  the  face — but  little  will 
be  accomplished  unless  the  machines  are 
guarded  effectively  and  the  physical  prop¬ 
erties  maintained  in  such  manner  as  to 
promote  safe  working  habits.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  thorough  and 
frequent  plant  inspections. 

Before  beginning  one  of  these  special 
industry  drives,  we  give  all  of  our  inspec¬ 
tors  a  specialized1- training  course  in  the 
hazards  peculiar  to  the  industry  and  the 
I iest  and  simplest  means  of  correcting 
them.  These  courses  are  prepared  and 


given  by  the  joint  efforts  of  our  Manpower 
Conservattion  Advisory  Board  and  the 
Safety  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  We  believe  that  one  of  the  things 
demanded  by  industry  is  that  personnel 
making  plant  inspections  be  well  trained. 

First  Drive 

The  first  special  industry  drive  which 
was  undertaken  in  North  Carolina  was 
in  tlie  brick  and  tile  industry.  This  indus¬ 
try  was  selected  because  of  its  high  acci¬ 
dent  rate  and  because  it  is  small — about 
34  plants  in  all — and  composed  of  small 
plants,  only  two  of  them  having  more 
than  100  employees.  In  two  years’  time, 
six  separate  inspections  were  made. 
Specially  prepared  safety  literature  was 
sent  at  regular  intervals.  In  most  plants 
there  were  no  accident  records,  and  there 
was  no  semblance  of  a  safety  program. 
Before  beginning  our  first  round  of  inspec¬ 
tions,  we  enlisted  tlie  aid  and  cooperation 
of  the  officers  of  the  trade  association 
with  which  nearly  all  of  the  plants  were 
affiliated.  With  this  valuable  help,  our 
inspectors  were  able  to  “sell”,  educate 
and  promote  safety  programs  to  such  a 
degree  that  32  of  tlie  34  plants  established 
good,  active  Safety  Committees  and  pro¬ 
grams  with  one  designated  man  given 
ample  time  and  authority  to  carry  out 
the  program. 

After  the  initial  inspection,  all  of  these 
plants  began  to  keep  complete  accident 
records.  Of  the  hundreds  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  to  eliminate  physical  hazards, 
all  were  com]  died  with  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  the  accident  rate  for  the  industry 
had  decreased  36  per  cent  below  what  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  this  drive.  Since 
ending  our  intensive  inspection  efforts, 
there  has  been  a  continual  but  less  spec¬ 
tacular  improvement  in  the  accident  record 
in  this  industry.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Association  has  continued  such  an  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  safety  that  he  has 
almost  become  a  Safety  Director  in  the 
industry. 

Furniture  Industry 

About  a  year  ago,  we  completed  our 
second  siiecial  industry  drive,  in  tlie  wood 
furniture  industry.  Here,  as  in  the  brick 
and  tile  industry,  we  had  the  active  sup- 
port  and  assistance  of  tlie  officials  of  the 


5th  ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING  SLATED 

Some  60  industrial  officials, 
plant  safety  directors,  and  officials 
and  inspectors  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  will  meet  in  Raleigh  on 
November  2  to  attend  the  Fifth 
Anniversary  Conference  of  the 
Manpower  Conservation  Advisory 
Board. 

Organized  in  1946,  the  Advisory 
Board  has  assisted  the  Department 
of  Labor  ill  developing  safety 
progranis  for  North  Carolina 
industries. 

Principal  speaker  for  the  event 
will  be  Dr.  George  D.  Heaton  of 
Charlotte,  minister  of  the  Myers 
Park  Baptist  Church. 


industry’s  Association.  I  shall  not  take 
your  time  to  elaborate  upon  this  drive; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the  conclusion  we 
found  the  accident  frequency  rate  had 
decreased  43  per  cent  for  the  entire  indus¬ 
try.  The  Association’s  officials  were  so 
impressed  by  tlie  literature  on  safety  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  use  of  this  industry,  and 
distributed  periodically,  that  they  request¬ 
ed  copies  to  send  to  all  members  of  the 
Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  other  states. 

Plywood  Drive 

Before  this  second  drive  was  finished, 
we  started  another  one  in  tlie  plywood 
and  veneer  industry  which,  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  is  composed  of  small  plants  and  is 
a  very  hazardous  industry.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  trade  association  in  this  indus¬ 
try,  and  we  sorely  missed  it.  for  a  good 
trade  association  can  give  a  lot  of  push 
and  impetus  to  such  an  effort.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  on  the  third  inspection  in  this  drive, 
we  found  that  the  accident  frequency  rate 
had  dropped  15  per  cent  in  an  18-month 
period. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  our  first  round  of  inspections  in 
tlie  cotton  gray  goods  industry — another 
industry  which  in  North  Carolina  is  com¬ 
posed  primarily  of  small  plants.  Two 
specific  tilings  have  shown  up  in  this 
drive  which  I  think  are  important  guide- 
posts  for  our  work  in  the  future. 

First,  an  analysis  shows  that  while 
the  accident  frequency  rate  in  this  indus¬ 
try  in  our  State  is  11.13.  in  sixty  of  the 
larger  and  medium  sized  plants  which 
have  safety  directors  and  well-functioning 
safety  programs  the  rate  is  only  6.91.  In 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,438  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  in  North  Carolina 
during  August  by  the  safety  and  health 
inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections.  The  establishments  were 
inspected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the 
safety  and  health  regulations.  A  total  of 
46,153  workers  were  employed  by  the 
firms  Inspected. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  Inspection  work  during  August 


were  as  follows : 

Complaint  investigations  ....  4 

Reinspections  _ _ 24 

Conferences  _  206 

Accidents  investigated  _  3 

Violations  noted  _  1,293 

Compliances  secured  995 


Six  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Lawr  and  the  Child  Labor 
Law%  were  investigated  by  the  inspectors 
during  August.  Violations  of  the  law  were 
found  in  all  six  of  these  cases.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  by  the  inspectors 
to  correct  the  violations  and  immediate 
compliance  w'as  promised. 

One  additional  complaint  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  was  investigated.  Vio¬ 
lations  were  found,  recommendations  to 
correct  them  w'ere  made,  and  compliance 
was  promised. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  120  establishments  were 
inspected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  during 
August. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows: 

Provis  ion  Esta  b  lishments 

of  Law  in  Violation 


Minimum  Wage 

_  32 

Overtime  . 

_  44 

Child  Labor 

_  4 

Records  ... 

_  92 

Twenty-eight  of  the  establishments  in¬ 
spected  during  August  were  in  full  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law-. 
Thirty-nine  others  had  only  record-keep¬ 
ing  violations. 

A  total  of  $26,420.53  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  419  workers  during  August  follow¬ 
ing  disclosure  of  wage  and  hour  viola¬ 
tions.  The  payments  wrere  made  by  50 
establishments. 


Av.  Wkly 


INDUSTRIES  Earn. 

*  * 


Manufacturing  _ $43.78 

Durable  Goods  .  ...! _  42.56 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 44.16 

Nonmanufacturing* 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _  51.83 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _  53.98 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  ... _ .  50.36 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  ....  38.22 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _  38.46 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _  38.05 

Wooden  Containers  _  38.90 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  ~  41.40 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  _  40.87 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products  . .  42.12 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  . . 57.42 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ _  43.36 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ _ _  39.76 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _  45.86 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _  43.52 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _  52.65 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ _ _  36.07 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  . .  33.27 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ _  29.53 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _  41.49 

Bakery  Products  _  42.91 

Beverage  Industries  _ _  45.33 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . . .  44.93 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ _ _  57.97 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  _  35.37 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _  66.10 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  _  77.91 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  . .  62.56 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _  52.73 

Other  Nondurable  Goods!  _  43.88 

Nonmanufacturiny 

Mining  - - - -  50.78 

Non-metallic  Mining  _ .. _  50.78 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 
Transportation  (Except  R.  It.)* 

Public  Utilities  _  55.03 

Trade  - - - - - - -  45.28 

Wholesale  _ _ _ _  57.15 

Retail***  . . . . . . . . .  41.47 

Retail  General  Merchandise  _  24.80 

Department  Stores  _ _ _  27.89 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  .  16.20 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ _ _  41.97 

Grocery  Stores  . .  37.39 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  ....  59.66 
Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  ....  22.38 
Personal  Services* 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  _  26.28 

Government* 

Contract  Construction * 


Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

—  .75 

$1.17 

.01 

37.3 

—  .4 

+  .22 

1.06 

no  chg. 

40.2 

+  .1 

—1.09 

1.21 

—  .02 

36.4 

—  .5 

—8.12 

1.40 

—  .06 

37.0 

— 4.1 

+  1.09 

1.27 

+  .02 

42.6 

+  .3 

+  .56 

1,23 

+  .03 

40.8 

—  .7 

—  .34 

.95 

+  .01 

40.2 

—  .7 

—  .28 

.95 

+  .01 

40.5 

—  .8 

+  .15 

.94 

—  .01 

40.4 

+  .4 

+  .81 

.94 

no  chg. 

41.7 

+1.1 

+  1.84 

1.07 

no  chg. 

38.8 

+  1.7 

+  1.83 

1.07 

no  chg. 

38.4 

+  1.7 

—  .56 

1.02 

—  .01 

41.3 

—  .2 

—1.63 

1.32 

-  .03 

43.4 

—  .5 

-1.07 

1.23 

no  chg. 

35.2 

—  .9- 

—2.13 

1.13 

no  chg. 

35.3 

— 1.8 

—  .73 

1.28 

no  chg. 

35.8 

—  .5 

—  .11 

1.27 

no  chg. 

34.2 

_ „  2 

+  .07 

1.50 

+  .02 

35.0 

—1.5 

+1.05 

1.08 

no  chg. 

33.3 

+  -9 

—  .19 

,9S 

no  chg. 

34.1 

_ _  2 

—  .52 

.93 

—  .01 

31.8 

—  .3 

+  .05 

.96 

—  .02 

43.2 

—  .8 

—  .24 

1.05 

+  .01 

40.9 

—  .5 

+  1.27 

.91 

+  .03 

50.0 

-  .1 

—3.79 

1.14 

—  .15 

39.3 

+  1.5 

+4.86 

1.41 

+  .04 

41.1 

+2.4 

-5.14 

.93 

—  .19 

38.1 

+  1.8 

—2.17 

1.52 

—  .01 

43.4 

—1.1 

—2.71 

1.71 

no  chg. 

45.5 

—1.6 

+  1.82 

1.60 

+  .01 

39.1 

+  1.0 

+  .43 

1.28 

no  chg. 

41.2 

+  .2 

—2.51 

1.12 

no  chg. 

39.4 

—2.0 

+  .12 

1.08 

no  chg. 

47.2 

+  .1 

+  -12 

1.08 

no  chg. 

47.2 

+  .1 

+  1.31 

1.34 

+  .02 

41.2 

+  .6 

—  .38 

1.08 

no  chg. 

41.8 

—  .4 

—  .06 

1.31 

-  .01 

43.4 

no  chg. 

—  .38 

1.00 

no  chg. 

41.3 

—  .5 

-  .53 

.70 

—  .02 

35.2 

_  •> 

-  .07 

.76 

no  chg. 

36.5 

—  .1 

—  .66 

.53 

—  .02 

30.5 

—  .1 

+  .05 

1.02 

—  .01 

41.3 

—  .4 

—  .28 

.97 

—  .03 

3S.5 

+  .7 

no  chg. 

no 

hours  reported 

+  .19 

.51 

-  .01 

44.3 

+  .1 

—  .42 

.63 

+  .01 

41.7 

—1.5 

••  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation;  electrical  machinery;  and  instruments. 

*  InindUusetfies.ather  ^  lealher  products !  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 

*  Data  not  available. 

***  Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

August,  1951  Compared  with  July,  1951 


1  NIHJSTKY 

*  * 

Net 

Cliange 

From 

7/51 

To 

8/51 

Percent  Change 
From 

August 

1951 

July 

1951 

Aug. 

1950 

July  1951 
To 

Aug.1951 

Aug.1950 

To 

Aug.1951 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees ) 

Non agricultui: al  E m  ploym e n  t * 

..  937.9 

92S  2 

903.4 

+  9.7 

+  1.0 

+  3.8 

Manufacturing  _ _ _ 

-418.7 

411.1 

424.1 

+  7.6 

+  1.8 

—  1.3 

Durable  Goods  . . . . 

.100.7 

102.9 

100.9 

_  o  2 

—  2.1 

-  0.2 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

..  318.0 

308.2 

323.2 

+  9.8 

+  3.2 

—  1.6 

Nonmanufacturing  _ _ _ _ _ 

519.2 

517.1 

479.3 

4-  2.1 

+  0.4 

+  8.3 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  .  . . . 

__  2.4 

2.5 

2.4 

—  0.1 

—  4.0 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

...  6.6 

6.7 

5.8 

—  0.1 

—  1.5 

+  13.8 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . 

2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

—  0.1 

—  0.0 

—  3.3 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Pieducts 

...  41.2 

41.9 

42.6 

—  0.7 

-  1.7 

—  3.3 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

...  30.7 

31.2 

31.8 

—  0.5 

—  1.6 

—  3.5 

Millwork.  Plvwood,  etc. 

...  4.9 

5.0 

5.3 

-  0.1 

—  2.0 

—  7.5 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

—  o.l 

—  3.4 

—  6.7 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods.  . . 

...  29  7 

31.1 

33.2 

—  1.4 

—  4.5 

—10.5 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring . 

...  27.7 

29.2 

31.2 

—  1.5 

—  5.1 

—11.2 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

...  7.1 

7.2 

7.0 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

+  1-4 

Other  Durable  Goodsj  . . . 

10.8 

10.5 

6.9 

+  0.3 

+  2.9 

+o6.5 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ _ 

225.0 

226.0 

231.6 

—  1.0 

—  0.4 

—  2.8 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ _ 

...  60.1 

59.9 

59.3 

+  0.2 

+  0.3 

+  1.3 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  . . . 

...  97.8 

98.9 

100.8 

—  1.1 

—  1.1 

—  3.0 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ .... 

54.5 

58.0 

+  0.1 

4-  0.2 

-  5.9 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

...  23.5 

23.4 

23.8 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

—  1.3 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ _ 

...  24.1 

23.9 

26.8 

+  0.2 

+  0.8 

—10.1 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod . 

...  12.0 

12.3 

13.3 

—  0.3 

—  2.4 

-  9.8 

Men’s  &  Boy's  Garments  _ _ _ 

...  6.2 

6.7 

7.0 

—  0.5 

—  7.5 

—11.4 

1  -,od  &  Kii-dred  Products  _ _ 

Bakerv  Products  _ 

...  20.5 
5.1 

20.9 

5.1 

20.4 

5.1 

—  0:4 

-  1.9 

+  0.5 

Beverage  Industries 

4.6 

4.6 

4.3 

+  7.0 
+  4.5 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ _ _ 

...  32.6 

20.9 

31.2 

+  11.7 

+56.0 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ _ _ 

...  12.2 

12.4 

12.4 

-  0.2 

—  1.6 

—  1.6 

Stemmeries  &  R'edr.ving  Plants  ..... 

...  17.8 

5.8 

16.2 

+  12.0 

+  206.9 

+  9.9 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ _ _ 

...  S.9 

8.8 

8.2 

+  0.1 

+  1.1 

+  8.5 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  _ 

6.5 

6.5 

5.7 

+  14.0 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

....  6.5 

6.5 

6.4 

+  1.6 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

....  9.0 

9.1 

8.7 

—  0.1 

—  1.1 

+  3.4 

Other  Nondurable  Goods!  . . 

....  3.5 

3.7 

3.4 

—  0.2 

—  5.4 

+  2.9 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _ 

....  3.6 

3.5 

3.7 

+  0.1 

+  2.9 

—  2.7 

Non-metallic  Mining  _ _ _ 

...  3.2 

3.2 

3.3 

—  3.0 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  .... 

....  61.6 

60.7 

56.4 

+  0.9 

+  1*5 

+  9.2 

Transportation  ( Except  It.  Ii. )  .... 

....  25.4 

24.8 

23.3 

+  0.6 

+  2.4 

+  9.0 

Public  Utilities  _ _ _ 

....  17.3 

17.2 

16.1 

+  0.1 

+  0.6 

+  7.5 

Trade  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

—166.9 

165.1 

162.8 

+  1.8 

+  1.1 

+  2.5 

Wholesale  „„ _ _ 

37.8 

36.7 

—  0.3 

—  0.8 

+  2.2 

Retail  _ _ _ 

...129.4 

127.2 

126.1 

+  2.2 

+  1-7 

+  2.6 

Retail  General  Merchandise  _ 

....  31.0 

29.9 

30.2 

+  1.1 

+  3.7 

+  2.6 

Department  Stores  _ 

....  15.1 

15.1 

15.4 

—  1.9 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

....  10.0 

9.1 

9.1 

+  0.9 

+  9.9 

+  9.9 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ 

....  22.6 

22.3 

20.8 

+  0.3 

+  1.3 

+  S.7 

Grocery  Stores  _ 

....  15.9 

15.7 

13.9 

+  0.2 

+  1.3 

+  14.4 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  .. 

_..  23.1 

23.0 

22.0 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

-f-  5.0 

Service  _ _ _ _ 

....  85.3 

86.3 

85.0 

-  1.0 

—  1.2 

+  0.4 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _ 

— -  5.7 

5.8 

6.0 

—  0.1 

—  1.7 

—  5.0 

Personal  Services  _ 

....  25.3 

25.8 

24.6 

—  0.5 

—  1.9 

+  2.8 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  _ 

....  21.1 

21.5 

20.5 

—  0.4 

—  1.9 

+  2.9 

Government  _ _ _ 

.116.9 

116.0 

110.3 

+  0.9 

+  O.S 

+  6.0 

Contract  Construction  _ _ _ _ 

....  61.8 

62.5 

49.1 

—  0.7 

—  1.1 

+25.9 

•  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

•*  Preliminary 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 


Industrial  Employment 
In  State  Rises  9,70(1 
During  August 

Increases  Reported  in  Tobacco, 
Trade,  and  Transportation 

Industrial  employment  in  North  Carolina 
increased  9,700  during  August  for  a  rise 
of  one  per  cent  over  the  July  employment 
level. 

The  State’s  total  nonagricultural  em¬ 
ployment  figure  climbed  to  937,900  during 
August  for  a  gain  of  3.8  per  cent  over  the 
total  of  August,  1950. 

Biggest  increase  came  in  the  tobacco 
industry,  in  which  stemmeries  and  redry¬ 
ing  plants  took  on  some  12,000  additional 
workers  as  the  fall  tobacco  processing 
operations  got  under  way.  The  large 
seasonal  rise  brought  total  employment 
in  stemmeries  and  redryirig  plants  to 
17,800  and  in  the  entire  tobacco  industry 
to  32,000. 

Employment  in  retail  trade  increased 
2.200  to  a  State-wide  total  of  129,400  due 
to  hiring  of  extra  help  for  fall  clearance 
sales  and  back-to-school  business.  The 
transportation  industry  also  registered  an 
employment  gain  of  900.  Employment  in 
federal,  State  and  local  government 
agencies  in  North  Carolina  was  reported 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  he  up  900  in 
August. 

The  average  Tar  Heel  factory  worker 
put  in  37.3  hours  a  week  on  the  job  during 
August,  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.17 
an  hour  (down  a  penny  from  the  July 
wage),  and  earned  $43.78  for  his  week’s 
labor.  Most  industries  reported  no  very 
marked  changes  in  hourly  earnings  of 
employees.  Highest  weekly  earnings  were 
received  by  pulp  and  paper  mill  workers, 
who  averaged  $77.91  for  a  workweek  of 
45.5  hours.  Lowest  wages  were  those  of 
variety  store  employees,  who  averaged 
$16.20  for  a  workweek  of  30.5  hours. 
Variety  stores  employed  10,000  workers. 


Industrial  Safety  Program 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

1 10  other  plants — some  large  hut  most  of 
them  small — there  are  no  organized  safety 
programs  nor  safety  directors,  and  the 
accident  frequency  rate  is  14.04. 

The  second  point — and  this  has  shown 
up  in  ail  of  our  special  industry  drives — 
is  that  the  number  of  accidents  attributed 
to  unguarded,  or  inadequately  guarded, 
machines  is  much  greater  than  we  like  to 
think.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
general  tendency  to  attribute  most  acci¬ 
dents — sometimes  as  many  as  85  per  cent 
of  them— to  unsafe  acts,  carelessness  of 
workers,  or  to  some  intangible,  psycho¬ 
logical  factor.  If  these  things  are  elimi¬ 
nated — presto !,  accidents  will  stop.  I  agree 
that  the  elimination  of  all  of  these  factors 
is  essential  to  any  well-rounded  and  effec¬ 
tive  safety  program.  But  in  my  opinion, 
the  basic  parts  of  a  safety  program  are 
good  machine  guarding  and  safe  working 
conditions.  These  things  constitute  tne 
foundations  on  which  we  can  build  a  souna 
program.  And  a  state  agency,  through 
proper  planning,  can  contribute  much  to 
this  foundation. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  BUILDING  PERMITS 

TOTAL  $8,926,022  DURING  AUGUST 


New  housing  <ni(l  nonresidential  building 
permits  valued  at  $8,926,022  were  issued 
in  64  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns 
during  August. 

The  August  figure  was  about  $800,000 
above  the  total  for  the  previous  month. 
However,  it  was  less  than  half  as  large 
as  the  more  than  $18  million  in  building 
which  was  authorized  in  August  a  year 
ago. 

Permits  for  construction  of  new  housing 
totaled  $3,864,508  during  the  month,  which 
was  only  slightly  higher  than  the  July 
housing  total.  These  included  469  single¬ 
family  dwellings  to  be  built  at  an  average 
estimated  construction  cost  of  $7,594  each, 
four  “semi-detached”  row  houses.  29  du¬ 
plexes,  and  three  apartment  buildings. 
They  will  provide  a  total  of  543  family 
dwelling  units. 

Nonresidential  building  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  August  amounted  to  $3,868,462 — a  half- 
million  dollars  higher  than  the  nonresiden¬ 


tial  figure  for  July.  Permits  were  issued 
for  43  stores,  six  workshop  buildings, 
three  school  buildings,  one  public  building, 
nine  office  buildings,  five  institutional 
buildings,  85  private  garages,  four  com¬ 
mercial  garages,  five  churches,  two  recrea¬ 
tion  buildings,  and  21  miscellaneous  struc¬ 
tures. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 
authorized  in  August  amounted  to 
$1,193,052.  This  amount,  which  was  slight¬ 
ly  higher  than  the  July  figure,  was  about 
equally  divided  between  residential  and 
commercial  addition,  alteration  and  repair 
jobs. 

Three  cities  reported  more  than  $1 
million  in  building  permits  during  the 
month.  These  were  Raleigh  $1,917,745, 
Charlotte  $1,090,005,  and  Rocky  Mount 
$1,099,188.  Greensboro  reported  $702,678. 
All  other  cities  and  towns  were  below  a 
half-million  dollars. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 
-  August,  1950  and  August,  1951 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

1 

Aug.  1950 

Ang.  195 

Bercent.| 

1  Change 

Aug.  1950 

Aug.  1951 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,920 

1,269 

—  33.9  | 

$16,678,191 

$  7,473,876 

—  55.2 

Residential  buildings _ | 

Non -residential  buildings _ 

892 

254 

398 

155 

—  55.4  | 

—  39.0  1 

7,057,563 
S, 345, 282 
1.275.346 

3,117,108 

3,297,002 

1,059,766 

—  55.8 

—  00.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  . 

774 

716 

7.5  | 

—  16.9 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


July,  I {>51  and  August,  1951 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

July  1951 

Aug.  195 

Percent. 

1  Change 

July  1951 

Percent. 
Aug.  1951  Change 

TOTAL  

1,315 

1,269 

—  3.5 

$  6,590,717 

$  7,473,876 

+  13.4 

Residential  buildings _ _ 

358 

398 

4-  11.2 
No  chg 
-  10.7 

2,870,489 

3,117,108 

3,297,002 

1,059.766 

4-  8.6 

4-  24.2 
—  0.5 

155 

155 

2,654,953 

1,065,275 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

802 

716 

Type  of  August  Building  Permits 
In  28  Reporting  Cities 

BUILDINGS  UOlt 
WHICH  BE KBITS 


WERE  ISSUED 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS:  No.  Costs 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Structures: 

One-family  houses,  detached  . .364  $2,827,077 

One-family  houses,  semi¬ 
detached  and  row  - - 4  17,000 

Two-family  buildings  . 27  232,400 

Three-  and  four-family  building?  3  40,631 

TOTAL  _ 398  $3,117,108 


New  Nonresidential  Structures: 


Amusement  and  recreation  places  1  $  2,750 

Churches  _  4  129,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  and  other  workshops  6  S4.000 

Garages,  commercial  _ _ ..  3  12,300 

Garages,  private  - 76  3S.290 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  _  1  6,000 

Institutional  buildings  - - 3  1,589, S00 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  7  49,450 

Educational  buildings  — . - .  3  1,173,662 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors' 
temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc - - 9  2,640 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs.  33  203,595 

All  other  nonresidential  -  ,9  4,515 


TOTAL  _ _ _ _  155  $3,297,002 


Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 


To  housekeeping  dwellings  . ..  585  $  476,079 

To  nonhousekeeping  residential 

buildings  _ _ _ _ — . .  1  10,000 

To  nonresidential  buildings  - 130  573,687 

TOTAL  _ _ _ 716  $1,059,766 


You  ask  how  I  know  my  youth  is  spent? 
My  get  up  and  go  has  got  up  and  went. 
But  still,  I  can  grin 
When  I  think  where  it's  been. 


SUMMARY  OF  AUGUST, 


1951  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


—  Totals  of  August,  1950  Included  for  Comparison  — 


.NcwNon  KesidentialBldg.|Addi’ns,  Altera’nsKepairj  All  Construction 


CITY 


New  Residential  Buildings 


No.  of 


Estimated  Cost  |No.  of  Family  Units 


Estimated  Cost 


Estimated  Cost 


I 


Estimated  Cost 


Name 

Bldgs.  [Y  ear  Ago 

Current  Month|  YearAgo 

Cur. Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1269 

$7,057,563 

$$,117,108 

1011 

434 

Albemarle.. _ _ 

9 

52,000 

17,000 

8 

4 

Asheville _  _ 

48 

199,811 

139,100 

24 

Burlington . . 

47 

126,350 

105,060 

21 

20 

<  'harlotte _ _ _ 

202 

1,952.410 

642,816 

270 

SI 

Concord  ... _ 

16 

54,400 

61,100 

8 

8 

Durham  _ 

168 

420,563 

123,750 

55 

12 

Elizabeth  City _ 

20 

12,900 

59,500 

4 

13 

Fayetteville _ 

136,000 

29 

Gastonia  . . 

29 

98,600 

-  50,500 

16 

10 

Goldsboro.  . 

27 

107.500 

90,000 

17 

11 

Greensboro _ 

104 

472,400 

312, 1S7 

74 

53 

Greenville _ _ 

9 

189,900 

56,200 

22 

8 

Henderson _ 

15 

54,800 

g 

Hickory  _ 

15 

82,300 

47,000 

15 

8 

High  Point _ 

81 

1  67,450 

214,610 

2S 

36 

Kinston _ _ 

5 

81,100 

50,100 

16 

4 

Lexington _ 

ii 

50,300 

30,350 

10 

New  Bern _ 

34 

114,545 

35,635 

19 

9 

Raleigh _ 

|  67 

767,800 

290,300 

81 

27 

Reidsviile  _ _ 

1  1 7 

55,200 

86.800 

6 

17 

Rocky  Mount _ 

!  32 

141,015 

88,440 

1  4 

1  0 

Salisbury _ 

27 

224,000 

34,660 

Shelby _ 

!  34 

159,300 

127,500 

30 

19 

Statesville _ 

1 1 

169,300 

19,500 

23 

3 

Thomasville 

12 

16,000 

40,100 

4 

10  ' 

Wilmington  _ 

|  122 

265,794 

61,000 

30 

5 

Wilson _ 

8 

S7.000 

14,000 

16 

Winston-Salem 

99 

853,625 

265,100 

114 

26 

Y  ear  Ago 

Current  Mo.|Y"ear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 1  Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

$8,345,282 

$3,297,002 

$1,275,346 

$1,059,766 

$16,678,191 

$  7,473,876 

163,383 

6,000 

4,000 

6,350 

219,383 

29,350 

135,625 

9,575 

24,034 

16,423 

359.470 

165,098 

155,03  6 

5,890 

30,057 

10,776 

311,443 

121,726 

671,485 

294,389 

147,624 

152,800 

2,771,519 

1,090,005 

7S.800 

3,700 

5,800 

7,500 

139,000 

72,300 

1,298,469 

63,320 

490,926 

233,496 

2,209,958 

420,566 

14,865 

19,250 

1,140 

3,100 

28,905 

81,850 

46,500 

17,636 

200.136 

X 

45,500 

5,325 

27,200 

18,750 

171.300 

7  4,575 

4,325 

6,900 

8,850 

26.625 

120,675 

123,525 

1.106,557 

341,416 

78,911 

49,075 

1,657,868 

702, 67S 

12,000 

189,900 

68,200 

6|950 

2,200 

X 

63,950 

10,500 

11,800 

11,850 

104,600 

58,850 

322,155 

70,650 

37,594 

28,815 

527,199 

314,075 

120,000 

7,275 

1.200 

208,375 

51,300 

10,000 

625 

7,350 

25,125 

67,650 

5(",  100 

9,995 

9,75.0 

3,560 

32,765 

128,100 

78,150 

2,526,205 

1,572,550 

55,17  5 

54,895 

3,349,180 

1.917,745 

16,450 

750 

4,250 

75,900 

‘  87,550 

103,475 

810,642 

50,471 

110,106 

294,961 

1,009,188 

64.817 

8,900 

82,977 

41.187 

371,794 

84,747 

1  34,600 

6,200 

15,288 

4,592 

309,188 

138,292 

71,475 

12,700 

240,775 

32,200 

3,000 

350 

3,350 

5,800 

22,350 

46,250 

853,750 

6,845 

69,869 

33,100 

1.189,413 

100,945 

18,300 

350 

5,000 

3.900 

110.300 

18,2.50 

360,015 

34,675 

85,209 

166,636' 

’■'"^1.238,849 

466.41  1 

j'T 

III-  FIL 

•  i  {t&bt  *7 

X — No  Report  Received. 
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(Excerpts  from  address  delivered  by 

Commissioner  Forrest  II.  Shuford  to 

the  Mount  Olive,  N.  C.,  Rotary  Club, 

October  2d.  1951.) 

Although  North  Carolina  has  two  per 
oent  of  the  nation’s  lion-agricultural  work¬ 
ing  people,  the  State  had  only  two-tenths 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  man-days 
of  idleness  on  account  of  strikes  during 
1950. 

This  record  of  peaceful  and  productive 
relationships  between  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  North  Carolina  is  not  a  new  thing. 
It  has  long  been  an  accomplished  fact  in 
the  life  of  our  State.  Over  a  period  of  the 
last  sixteen  years,  only  a  fraction  of  one 
l>er  cent  of  the  nation’s  man-days  of  idle¬ 
ness  due  to  industrial  disputes  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  true  that 
we  do  occasionally  have  a  large  work 
stoppage  involving  several  thousand  work¬ 
ers.  When  they  do  occur,  these  strikes  are 
highly  publicized.  Later,  when  we  see 
them  in  retrospect,  they  usually  do  not 
seem  as  important  as  they  did  while  they 
were  in  progress. 

When  we  compare  the  total  amount  of 
time  actually  worked  by  North  Carolina 
workers  with  the  amount  of  time  lost  as 
a  result  of  work  stoppages,  we  begin  to 
see  the  true  character  of  employer-em¬ 
ployee  relationships  in  our  State.  In  the 
last  sixteen  years,  the  total  amount  of 
time  lost  from  work  as  the  result  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  has  been  equal  to 
approximately  two  hours  per  year  for  each 
of  the  State's  industrial  workers.  When 
compared  with  the  amount  of  time  lost 
as  a  result  of  sickness,  industrial  acci¬ 
dents,  and  absenteeism,  that  amount  seems 
almost  insignificant. 

We  have  not  had  this  line  record  of 
peaceful  industrial  relations,  continuing 
year  after  year,  by  accident.  It  f^oms  to 
me  that  a  large  part  of  the  credit — the 
greatest  part,  in  fact — shorn d  go  to  the 
native  good  sense  of  both  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  in  North  Carolina.  Our  State’s 
working  people  and  industrial  managers 
for  the  most  part  get  along  well  together ; 
they  are  not  divided  by  any  hard  and  fast 
lines  of  economic  or  social  “class” ;  they 
recognize  each  other  as  “folks”.  As  a 
result  of  this  fellow  feeling,  their  day-to- 
day  relationship  is  characterized  by  the 
practice  of  mutual  respect  and  good  will. 

The  heart  of  good  labor-management 
relations  lies,  first,  in  the  recognition  by 
both  workers  and  employers  that  their 
interests  are  interdependent,  and  second, 
in  their  mutual  willingness  to  see  both 
sides  of  controversial  questions. 


Industrial  workers  are  as  dependent 
upon  the  prosperity  and  the  efficient  func¬ 
tioning  of  industry  as  are  the  industrial 
managers  and  stockholders  who  plan, 
supervise  and  finance  industrial  opera¬ 
tions.  Over  any  considerable  period  of 
time,  when  profits  decrease  and  production 
falls  off.  the  wages  of  workers  also  de¬ 
crease.  When  production  and  profits  are 
high,  wages  also  are  higher. 

Due  to  their  different  functional  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  industrial  scheme,  it  is 
natural  that  workers  and  employers  want 
different  things.  As  people,  of  course, 
then  want  basically  the  same  things ;  but 
as  labor  and  management,  their  interests 
are  somewhat  different. 

What  do  workers  want?  From  many 
years  of  experience  and  observation  in 
the  field  of  labor-management  relations. 
I  have  concluded  that  most  workers  want 
five  things:  (1)  security  in  their  jobs. 
(2)  opportunity  for  advancement,  (31 
good  wages,  (4)  recognition  for  work  well 
done,  and  (5)  safe  and  healthful  places 
of  employment. 

What  do  employers  want?  In  their 
positions  of  leadership  in  industry,  em¬ 
ployers  are  concerned  largely  with  ( 1 1 
efficiency,  (2)  productivity,  and  (3)  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  adequate  and  stable  labor 
force. 

Since  workers  and  employers  see  their 
interests  from  these  different  viewpoints, 
it  is  only  natural  that  occasional  disagree¬ 
ments  should  arise  between  them  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  different,  but  interdepen¬ 
dent,  interests.  These  disagreements  can 
be  kent  few  in  number  and  can  be  settled 
satisfactorily  if  workers  and  employers 
attempt  to  see  both  sides  of  the  question 
instead  of  pursuing  their  interests  narrow¬ 
mindedly. 

Workers  and  employers  also  have  differ¬ 
ent  responsibilities,  each  toward  the  other. 
Employers  are  responsible  for  training 
the  workers  to  perform  their  jobs  efficient¬ 
ly.  furnishing  adequate  supervision,  pro¬ 
viding  safe  and  healthful  working  condi¬ 
tions,  giving  recognition  where  recogni¬ 
tion  is  due,  paying  wages  as  good  as  the 
operation  of  their  businesses  will  permit, 
and  providing  as  well  as  they  can  for  the 
job  security  and  continuous  employment 
of  their  employees. 

Workers  also  have  responsibilities 
toward  their  employers.  Chief  among 
these.  I  think,  are  efficient  work,  loyalty 
and  cooperation  in  the  successful  operation 
of  the  business,  and  taking  pride  in  good 
workmanship. 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


Manpower  Conservation 
Advisory  Board  Holds 
5th  Anniversary  Meet 

Safety  directors  and  industrial  officials 
from  a  score  of  North  Carolina  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  met  in  Raleigh  on  November 
2  with  the  safety  inspection  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  Fifth 
Anniversary  Conference  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Manpower  Conservation  Advisory 
Board. 

The  Conference  was  opened  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Forrest  II.  Shuford,  who  welcomed 
the  industrial  men  and  later  summarized 
the  work  of  the  Advisory  Board  during 
the  last  live  years.  Commissioner  Shuford 
stressed  the  importance  of  educating 
young  people  in  the  principles  of  safety, 
which  is  one  feature  of  the  Advisory 
Board's  work. 

Reporting  on  the  activities  of  the 
Board’s  Education  Committee,  Chairman 
Frank  Culvern  of  Charlotte  said  that  a 
total  of  147  engineering  and  textile  stu¬ 
dents  have  taken  the  industrial  safety 
course  which  was  established  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  curriculum  at  N.  C.  State 
College  in  1949.  More  than  100  industrial 
plant  supervisors  have  attended  special 
safety  extension  courses  sponsored  by  the 
Advisory  Board,  he  said. 

C.  .T.  Hyslup  of  Elkin,  Chairman  of  the 
Board’s  Special  Industry  Drives  Commit¬ 
tee,  said  that  a  third  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  plants  in  the  cotton  gray  goods  indus¬ 
try — which  at  present  is  participating  in 
a  safety  drive  conducted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor — do  not  have  functioning 
safety  programs.  One  important  objective 
of  the  present  drive  is  to  establish  effective 
safety  programs  in  these  plants,  Hyslup 
said.  He  also  added  that  the  job  accident 
rate  in  the  North  Carolina  plywood  and 
veneer  manufacturing  industry  dropped 
17  per  cent  within  six  months  following 
a  similar  safety  drive. 

Glenn  Penland  of  Durham,  Chairman 
of  the  Safety  Awards  Committee,  said 
that  a  total  of  2,409  North  Carolina  firms 
have  received  the  Labor  Department’s  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Safety  Achievement  as  a  result 
of  their  outstanding  work  in  accident 
prevention. 

The  safety  men  and  industrial  officials 
were  honored  at  a  dinner  given  at  the 
Sir  Walter  Hotel.  Clifton  Beckwith  of 
Raleigh,  from  the  Staff  of  the  Attorney 
General’s  office,  addressed  the  dinner  meet¬ 
ing,  giving  a  humorous  talk.  Dr.  George 
Heaton  of  Charlotte,  who  was  scheduled 
to  address  the  dinner  meeting,  was  unable 
to  attend.  The  plane  in  which  Dr.  Heaton 
flew  from  Charlotte  could  not  land  at  the 
Raleigh-Durlmm  Airport  due  to  local 
weather  conditions. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,268  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  in  North  Carolina 
during  September  by  the  safety  and  health 
inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections. 

The  establishments  were  inspected  under 
the  provisions  of  the  North  Carolina  Labor 
Laws  and  the  safety  and  health  regula¬ 
tions. 

A  total  of  35,768  working  people  were 
employed  by  the  firms  inspected. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  law  inspection  work  during  Septem¬ 
ber  were  as  follows : 

Complaint  investigations  -  5 

Reinspections  _ 50 

Conferences  _ _ -  ..  250 

Accidents  investigated  _  5 

Violations  noted  _  . —1,097 

Compliances  secured  _  908 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  95  establishments  were 
inspected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  during 
September. 

Thirty-one  of  the  establishments  inspect¬ 
ed  were  found  to  be  in  full  compliance 
with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  Violations 
of  the  minimum  wage  or  the  overtime  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  statute  were  found  in  47 
establishments,  among  which  three  firms 
were  also  found  in  violation  of  the  child 
labor  requirements  of  the  law.  Seventeen 
additional  establishments  were  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law,  but  were  failing  to 
keep  the  required  employee  and  payroll 
records. 

Fifteen  of  the  inspections  of  establish¬ 
ments  in  which  no  violations  were  found 
were  special  child  labor  investigations  in 
agricultural  enterprises.  These  firms  were 
exempt  from  all  except  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  law. 

Ten  inspections  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  federal  Public  Contracts  Act  were 
made  concurrently  with  the  wage  and 
hour  inspections. 

Back  Wages 

A  total  of  $21,119.95  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  North  Carolina  workers  during 
September  following  disclosure  of  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  overtime  violations.  These 
payments  were  made  by  53  establishments. 
A  total  of  436  employees  benefitted  from 
the  back  wage  payments. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- - PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

September,  1951  Compared  with  August,  1951 


INDUSTRIES 

Av.  Wkiy 
Earn. 

*  * 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

Manufacturing  _ 

-$4.3.98 

+  .22 

$1.17 

no  chg. 

37.7 

+  A 

Durable  Goods  _ _ _  .  . 

....  43.74 

+  1.37 

1.07 

+  .01 

41.0 

+  .8 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

....  44.05 

-  .00 

1.20 

-  .01 

36.7 

+  .3 

Nonmanufacturing* 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

...  55.97 

+  4.14 

1.41 

+  .01 

39.8 

+2.8 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) 

...  52.16 

—1.77 

1.20 

—  .01 

41.5 

—1.0 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

...  51.42 

+  1.17 

1.22 

—  .01 

42.3 

—1.0 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

...  39.35 

+1.34 

.90 

+  .01 

41.2 

+1.1 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills 

39.73 

+  1.51 

.95 

no  clia. 

41.6 

+1.2 

Millwork  Plywood,  etc. 

38.39 

+  .40 

.95 

+  .01 

40.4 

+  -1 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

....  38.37 

—  .02 

.93 

—  .01 

41.4 

O 

-  .•> 

Furn.  &  Finshed  Lumber  Products 

....  42.76 

+  .95 

1.08 

+  .01 

39.8 

+  .0 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  ... 

....  42.27 

+  .97 

1.07 

no  chi'. 

39.4 

+  .0 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

43  22 

+  .70 

1.04 

+  .01 

41.7 

+  a 

Other  Durable  Goodst  ~ 

...  59.48 

+  1.87 

1.30 

+  .03 

43.8 

+  A 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mills  Products  __ 

-  .27 

1.23 

no  chg. 

35.0 

_ _  o 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

—  .09 

1.13 

no  chg. 

35.2 

_ _  o 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  __ 

...  45.31 

-  .53 

1.28 

no  dig. 

35.3 

—  .0 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

...  43.18 

—  .21 

1.27 

no  chg. 

33.9 

_  o 

Full  Fashioned  Hosierv  _ 

...  51.60 

—  .82 

1.50 

no  chg. 

34.4 

• —  .5 

Seamless  Hosierv  _ 

35.60 

-  .31 

1.08 

no  elig. 

33.1 

—  .i 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

....  34.S7 

+  1.78 

.98 

+  .01 

35.7 

+  1.7 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _  . 

...  32.13 

+2.00 

.94 

+  .01 

34.1 

+2.4 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

...  41.58 

+  .17 

.90 

no  chg. 

43.5 

+  A 

Bakerv  Products  _  _ 

41.84 

—  .82 

1.04 

no  elig. 

40.4 

Beverage  Industries 

....  43.63 

1.54 

.89 

—  .02 

49.0 

—  .8 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

....  45.04 

+  .30 

1.08 

—  .00 

41.7 

+2.4 

Cigarettes  _ 

....  5S.07 

+  .10 

1.43 

+  .02 

40.0 

—  .5 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  .. 

....  37.64 

+2.50 

.89 

—  .04 

42.5 

+4.5 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

....  67.48 

+  1.41 

1.53 

+  .01 

44.3 

+  .9 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  .. 

78.55 

+  .04 

1.71 

no  cliv. 

40  0 

+  -0 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries 

...  62.82 

+  .13 

1.63 

+  .03 

38.5 

—  .0 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  ... 

...  51.45 

—1.00 

1.22 

—  .00 

42.3 

+1.2 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst 

44.01 

+  .12 

1.11 

no  chg. 

39.8 

+  A 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  .  _ _ _ _ 

49.50 

-  1.28 

1.10 

+  .02 

45.0 

_ 2  2 

Non-metallic  Mining  _  _ 

...  49.50 

—1.28 

1.10 

+  .02 

45.0 

_ _ 2.2 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 

Transportation  (Except  R.  R.)* 

Public  Utilities  _ _ _ 

53.13 

+  1.38 

1 .34 

no  chg. 

39.7 

—  .9 

Trade  _ _ _ _ _ 

..  45.08 

+  .20 

1.09 

+  .02 

41.5 

+  -5 

Wholesale  _ 

...  57.34 

+  .32 

1.32 

no  chg. 

43.5 

+  -1 

Retail***  _ _ 

....  41.15 

+  .21 

1.01 

+  .02 

40.9 

—  .6 

Retail  General  Merchandise 

23.74 

—  .88 

.70 

no  chg. 

33.7 

—1.0 

Department  Stores  . . . 

....  27.37 

_  23 

.77 

+  .01 

35.6 

—  .9 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

_  15.05 

—1.15 

.54 

+  .01 

27.9 

—2.9 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ 

....  41.37 

+  .43 

1.02 

+  .01 

41.4 

_ _  o 

Grocery  Stores  _ _  ..... 

...  36.70 

—  .69 

.97 

no  ehg. 

38.0 

-  .5 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

...  60.94 

+  1.85 

no  hours  reported 

Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses _ 

...  22.35 

—  .18 

.51 

no  dig. 

43.9 

—  .5 

Personal  Services* 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 

..  20.92 

+  -48 

.03 

no  chg. 

42.7 

+  -8 

Government* 

Contract  Construction* 


*•  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
Industries. 

*  Data  not  available. 

***  Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


September,  1951  Compared  with  August,  1951 


Net 

Percent  Change 

INDUSTRY 

*  * 

Change 

From 

From 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 1951  Sept.1950 

8/51 

1951 

1951 

1950 

To 

To  To 

9/51 

Sept.1951  Sept.1951 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


Nonagricultural  Employment 

—938.3 

927.6 

927.7 

+  10.7 

+  1-2 

+  1.1 

Manufacturing  .. ..  . 

.  423.2 

419.1 

440.1 

+  4.1 

+  1.0 

—  3.8 

Durable  Goods  .. 

-101.1 

100.8 

102.7 

+  0.3 

+  0.3 

—  1.6 

Nondurable  Goods _ 

..  322.1 

318.3 

337.4 

+  3.8 

+  1-2 

—  4.5 

Nonmanufacturing  _ 

-515.1 

508.5 

487.6 

+  6.6 

+  1.3 

+  5.6 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries 

...  2.4 

2.1 

2.4 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  . 

...  6.6 

6.6 

6.0 

+  10.0 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  .. 

...  2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

—  3.3 

Lumber  &  Timber  Rasic  Products 

41.0 

41.1 

43.0 

-  0.1 

—  0.2 

—  4.7 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills 

...  30.6 

30.7 

32.1 

-  0.1 

—  0.3 

—  4.7 

Millwork.  Plywood,  etc. 

4.9 

4.9 

5  2 

—  5.8 

Wooden  Containers  _  _ 

.  .  2.S 

2.8 

3.0 

—  6.7 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods. 

30.0 

29.9 

33.6 

+  0.1 

+  0.3 

—10.7 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring 

...  28.0 

27.9 

31.5 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

—11.1 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  . 

...  7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

—  2.7 

Other  Durable  Goods!  .. 

11.1 

10.8 

7.4 

+  6.3 

+  2.8 

+50.0 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products 

222.7 

225.0 

238.5 

_  o  3 

—  1.0 

—  6.6 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills 

59.7 

60.1 

61.1 

-  0.4 

-  0.7 

—  2.3 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics 

97.1 

97.8 

103.8 

-  0.7 

0.7 

—  6.5 

Knitting  Mills  .... 

53.4 

54.6 

59.6 

—  1.2 

_  2  2 

—10.4 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

.  23.3 

23.5 

24.1 

—  0.2 

—  6.9 

—  3.3 

Seamless  Hosiery 

23.1 

24.1 

28.2 

—  1.0 

—  4.1 

—18.1 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  _ 

12.9 

12.1 

13.9 

+  0.8 

+  6.6 

—  7.2 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

6.8 

6.2 

7.2 

+  0.6 

+  9.7 

-  5.6 

Food  &  Kindred  Products 

.  20.5 

20.5 

19.9 

+  3.0 

Bakery  Products 

.  5.2 

5.1 

5.1 

+  0.1 

+  2.0 

+  2.0 

Beverage  Industries 

..  4.4 

4.6 

4.1 

—  0.2 

—  4.3 

+  7.3 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . . 

37.6 

32.8 

37.8 

+  4.8 

+  14.6 

—  0.5 

Cigarettes 

..  12.2 

12.2 

12.4 

—  1.6 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 

22.8 

18.0 

22.5 

+  4.8 

+  26.7 

+  1.3 

Paper  &  Allied  Products 

8.9 

8.9 

8.4 

+  6.0 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills 

6.6 

6.5 

5.7 

+  0.1 

+  1.5 

+  15  8 

I’rt.  rub.  &  Allied  Industries 

6.4 

6.5 

.6.3 

0.1 

—  1.5 

+  1.9 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

9.6 

9.0 

9.1 

+  0.6 

+  6.7 

+  5.5 

Other  Nondurable  Goods/  .. 

...  3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  . 

3.6 

3.6 

8.5 

+  2.9 

Non-metallic  Mining  _  _ 

3.2 

o  2 

3.2 

_ 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  _ 

..  62.4 

61.7 

57.0 

+  0.7 

+  1.1 

+  9.5 

Transportation  (Except  R.  R.) 

.  25.8 

25.3 

23.6 

+  0.5 

+  2.0 

+  9.3 

Public  Utilities  _ 

17.4 

17.4 

16.1 

+  S.l 

Trade  _  —  _  _ 

170.0 

166.6 

166.5 

+  3.4 

+  2.0 

+  2.1 

Wholesale  _ 

...  38.1 

37.5 

36.7 

+  0.6 

+  1.6 

+  3.8 

Retail  _ _ _ 

131.9 

129.1 

129.8 

+  2.S 

+  2.2 

+  1.6 

Retail  General  Merchandise  _ 

...  33.6 

31.0 

32.8 

+  2.6 

+  8.4 

+  2.4 

Department  Stores  _ 

16.1 

15.2 

16.3 

+  0.9 

+  5.9 

—  1.2 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

11.1 

9.8 

10.5 

+  1.3 

+  13.3 

+  5.7 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ 

...  22.7 

22.4 

21.1 

+  0.3 

+  1.3 

+  7.6 

Grocery  Stores  _ 

...  10.2 

15.9 

14.4 

+  0.3 

+  1.9 

+  12.5 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

23.1 

23.0 

22.0 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

+  5.0 

Service  _  _ 

84.6 

85.3 

84.7 

-  0.7 

—  O.S 

—  0.1 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

...  5.6 

5.7 

5.S 

—  0.1 

-  1.8 

—  3.4 

Personal  Services 

25.1 

25.3 

24.7 

—  0.2 

-  0.8 

+  1.6 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners _  . 

21.0 

21.1 

20.6 

-  0.1 

—  0.5 

+  1.9 

Government  . 

...109.9 

106.3 

104.S 

+  3.6 

+  3.4 

+  4.9 

Contract  Construction  - - 

...  61.5 

62.0 

49.1 

—  0.5 

—  0.8 

+25.3 

•  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

*•  Preliminary 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products  ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 


Employment  Increases  Reported 
In  Tobacco,  Trade,  And 

Several  Other  Industries 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  increased  10,700  during  Septem¬ 
ber.  rising  to  a  total  of  938,300. 

Largest  employment  gains  were  reported 
by  tobacco  stemmeries  and  redrying 
plants,  which  took  on  4,800  additional 
workers  during  September,  retail  trade 
establishments,  in  which  employment  in¬ 
creased  2,800,  and  federal,  state  and  local 
government  agencies.  Employment  in  the 
governmental  agencies  was  reported  from 
Washington,  D.  C„  to  be  up  3,600  above 
the  level  of  August. 

The  month’s  employment  gains  repre¬ 
sented  a  rise  of  slightly  more  than  one  per 
cent  above  the  employment  levels  of  both 
August,  1951,  and  September,  1950. 

Other  industries  reporting  job  increases 
were  apparel  manufacturing,  800 ;  chemi¬ 
cals,  600 ;  transportation  and  public  utili¬ 
ties,  700;  wholesale  trade,  600;  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  100;  furniture,  100;  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate,  100;  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  durable  goods  industries,  300. 
Most  of  the  larger  increases  were  due  to 
seasonal  factors. 


Employer-Employee  Relationships 
(Continued  from  page  1) 

To  a  considerable  extent,  employers  and 
workers  are  meeting  their  responsibilities 
toward  each  other  in  North  Carolina.  That 
is  the  most  important  single  reason  for 
our  good  record  of  industrial  relations. 
Of  course,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
in  many  respects.  Our  average  industrial 
worker’s  wage  amounts  to  only  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  national  average,  and  our 
industry  is  composed  very  largely  of  enter¬ 
prises  engaged  in  fields  of  production 
where  competition  is  keen  and  profit 
margins  are  relatively  narrow.  We  also 
have  a  long  way  to  go  in  providing  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions.  We 
have  made  outstanding  progress  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  but  job  accident  rates  are  still  far 
too  high  in  many  of  our  industries,  and 
working  conditions  are  unsatisfactory  in 
many  establishments. 

One  additional  factor  which  contributes 
much  to  good  labor-management  relations 
in  our  State  is  the  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration  work  performed  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  As  your  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  I  am  constantly  aware  of  the 
effectiveness  of  that  work  as  I  see  it  in 
progress  day  after  day.  Only  about  ten 
per  cent  of  the  industrial  disputes  which 
come  to  the  attention  of  our  Conciliation 
Service  result  in  work  stoppages.  The 
other  ninety  per  cent  are  settled  peacefully 
without  loss  of  working  time,  wages,  or 
production,  through  the  processes  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.  In  a  great  many  of 
these  instances  where  disagreements  exist 
between  workers  and  their  employers,  our 
conciliators  are  able  to  bring  them  to¬ 
gether  and  assist  them  in  ironing  out  their 
differences.  The  State  Voluntary  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Service,  which  is  also  operated  under 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
also  has  helped  to  keep  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  peaceful  in  North  Carolina.  For 
several  years,  this  service  has  successfully 
settled  about  fifty  cases  per  year. 

All  of  these  factors  combined  operate 
to  keep  North  Carolina  in  the  forefront 
in  peaceful  and  productive  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relationships,  giving  her  one  of  the 
very  best  records,  year  after  year,  among 
all  the  states  of  the  Union. 
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Type  of  September  Building 
Permits  Issued  in  28 
Reporting  Cities 


Building  permits  issued  in  76  North 
Carolina  cities  totaled  $14,600,551  during 
September,  increasing  more  than  $5,500,000 
above  the  August  figure. 

Main  reason  for  the  large  increase  was 
an  unusually  high  figure  for  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs  to  nonresidential 
buildings.  Additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs  to  all  types  of  buildings  normally 
total  little  more  than  $1  million,  but  in 
September  these  jobs  soared  to  $4,037,723, 
most  of  which  was  for  work  on  nonresi¬ 
dential  buildings. 

The  September  figure  for  new  nonresi¬ 
dential  building  construction,  which  total¬ 
ed  $5,849,166,  also  was  a  couple  of  million 
dollars  higher  than  the  August  total.  Per¬ 
mits  were  issued  for  53  stores,  29  work¬ 
shop  buildings,  12  office  buildings,  six 
school  buildings,  one  public  building,  two 
institutional  buildings,  two  amusement 
places,  eight  churches,  three  commercial 
garages,  13  service  stations,  and  61  private 
garages. 


New  housing  permits,  which  also  were 
issued  in  greater  dollar  volume  during 
September  than  in  the  previous  month, 
.totaled  $4,713,662.  These  included  permits 
for  54S  single-family  dwellings  to  he  built 
at  an  average  estimated  construction  cost 
of  $7,336  each.  39  duplexes  for  which  the 
estimated  construction  figure  averaged 
$6,058  each,  20  apartment  buildings  cost¬ 
ing  an  estimated  $365,000.  and  six  tourist 
cabins.  Permits  were  issued  for  a  total 
of  715  family  dwelling  units. 

Four  cities  reported  more  than  $1  mil¬ 
lion  each  in  building  permits  during  the 
month.  These  were  Durham  $3,312,175, 
Charlotte  $2,290,185,  Asheville  $1,892,538, 
and  Raleigh  $1,099,890.  Greensboro  report¬ 
ed  $959,729,  Rocky  Mount  $646,544.  All 
other  cities  and  towns  were  below  $500,000. 
The  four  top  cities  combined  had  more 
than  half  of  the  State  total  for  the  month. 


BUILDINGS  FUJI 
WHICH  PERMITS 
WERE  ISSUED 


TYPE  OK  BUILDINGS: 

No. 

Costs 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Structures: 

One-family  houses,  detached  _ 436 

$3,329,912 

Two- family  buildings  _ 

.  35 

210,950 

Three-  and  four -family  bldgs.- 

14 

270,000 

Apartment  bldgs,  without  elevators  3 

40,000 

TOTAL  _ 

.488 

$3,850,862 

Ne«  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  2 

$  10,800 

Churches  _ _ _  „  .. 

.  8 

379,611 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  &  other  workshops 

23 

532,102 

Garages,  commercial  _ 

.  2 

2,600 

Garages,  private  _ 

.  50 

20,355 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  ... 

10 

150,810 

Institutional  buildings  _ 

2 

1,927,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks 

.  10 

149,728 

Public  buildings  _  _ 

.  1 

15,000 

Educational  buildings  ....  _ 

.  6 

1,607,480 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices, 
stables,  barns,  etc.  _  . 

7 

7,450 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs. 

40 

537,150 

All  other  nonresidential  _ _ 

12 

5,235 

TOTAL  _ 

173 

$5,345,321 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repair 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 

s : 

544 

$  467,255 

To  nonhousekeeping  residential 
buildings  _ 

4 

11,230 

To  nonresidential  buildings  . 

110 

3,364,900 

TOTAL  _  658  83,843,385 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  AS  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 
September,  1950  and  September,  1951 


Number  oi  Buildings  | Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Sept. 1950 

Sept.1951 

Percent. 

Change 

J  Sept.1950 

Sept.1951 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL   ... 

1,350 

1,319 

—  2.3 

$12,091,486 

$13,039,568 

+  7.8 

Residential  buildings _ _ 

628 

488 

—  22.3 

4,911,845 

3,850,862 

—  21.6 

Non-residential  buildings  . . . . 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

175 

547 

173 

658 

—  1.1 
4-  20.3 

6,202,431 

977,210 

5,345,321 

3,843,385 

—  13.8 
+  293.3 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


August,  1951  and  September,  1951 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Aug.  1951 

Sept.  195 

Percent. 
1  Change 

Aug.  1951  Sept.1951 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  ....  

1,269 

1,319 

+  3.9 

$  7,473,876  $13,039,56S 

+  74.5 

Residential  buildings  _ 

398 

488 

+  22.6 
+  11.6 

3,117,108  3,850,862 

3,297,002  5,345,321 

1,059,766  3,843,385 

+  23.5 
+  62.1 
+  262.7 

Non-residential  buildings _  .... 

155 

173 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

716 

658 

—  8.1 

SUMMARY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1951  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

—  Totals  of  September,  1950  Included  for  Comparison  — 


New  Residential  Buildings 


1 

No.  of 
Bldgs. 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  of  Family  Units 

Name 

Year  Ago 

Current  Month  |  Year  Ago 

Cur.Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities| 

1319 

$4,911,845 

$3,850,862 

660 

583 

Albemarle 

6 

59,250 

17,500 

7 

3 

Asheville  _  _ 

45 

171,000 

136,018 

24 

11 

Burlington _ ..  .. 

66 

135,700 

178,880 

22 

34 

Charlotte _ _ 

192 

1,253,555 

643,300 

140 

78 

Concord 

11 

53,100 

65,425 

11 

10 

Durham 

180 

506,050 

208,400 

33 

25 

Elizabeth  City 

9 

12,500 

16,000 

1 

5 

Fayetteville 

48 

204,750 

88,000 

45 

33 

Gastonia 

49 

82,000 

186,500 

9 

28 

Goldsboro  ... 

26 

SI, 500 

135,000 

14 

12 

i  Ireenshoro 

149 

521,800 

683,929 

85 

105 

Greenville  .... 

19 

152,500 

284,500 

22 

58 

Henderson _ 

Hickory 

21 

63,500 

80,000 

12 

9 

High  Point 

96 

149,745 

160,000 

25 

27 

Kinston 

12 

99,500 

73,000 

17 

16 

Lexington  . 

10 

41,605 

26,500 

10 

5 

New  Bern _  ...  | 

23 

27,395 

34,185 

4 

12 

Raleigh 

70 

190,000 

224,500 

20 

22 

Reidsville 

17 

45,700 

56,200 

16 

Itocky  Mount  .  ..  I 

42 

109,860 

74,925 

13 

14 

Salisbury 

23 

81,235 

33,000 

8 

5 

Shelby  _ 

17 

75,100 

IS, 500 

11 

5 

Statesville 

1  6 

S2.900 

63,200 

18 

.3 

Thomasville 

15 

16,000 

39,000 

6 

<) 

Wilmington  _ 

127 

129,350 

141,200 

23 

1  3 

Wilson .  . .  | 

30 

184,500 

183,200 

24 

25 

Winston-Salem 

381,750 

49 

Ne  wNon  Ke  sidentin  I  B)dg.|  Add  i’ll  s,  V  llera’nsRepair  |  All  Construction 


Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

A’ear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

$6,202,431 

$5,345,321 

$  977,210 

$3,843,385 

$12,091,486 

$13,039,568 

15,900 

61,250 

900 

76,050 

78,750 

22,025 

1,741,900 

20,634 

14,620 

213,659 

1,892,538 

70,245 

75,035 

27,050 

7,S75 

232,995 

261,790 

147,270 

1,466,577 

119,615 

180,308 

1,520,440 

2,290,185 

3,200 

6,000 

9,000 

65,300 

71,425 

709,595 

7,380 

348,276 

3,096,395 

1,563,921 

3,312,175 

750 

_  _ _ _ 

4,125 

885 

17,375 

16,885 

81,700 

24,000 

6,600 

29,000 

293,050 

141,000 

15,000 

43,250 

11,300 

10,900 

108,300 

240,650 

22,250 

28,050 

20,850 

131,800 

155,850 

3,941 .467 
48,000 

205,200 

70,965 

70,600 

4,534,232 

200,500 

959,729 

284,500 

128,615 

4,900 

8,025 

11,189 

200,140 

96,089 

617,142 

23,900 

19,299 

40,480 

786,186 

224,380 

19,100 

187,000 

25,700 

12,200 

144,300 

272,200 

23,800 

4.450 

17,400 

10,025 

82,805 

40,975 

34,100 

8,000 

10,040 

6,835 

71,535 

49,020 

148,300 

774,065 

00.300 

1  01,325 

398,600 

1,099,890 

12.650 

1,000 

2,600 

2,000 

60,950 

59,200 

37,812 

542,889 

45,203 

28,730 

192,875 

646,544 

250 

49,200 

24,795 

10,520 

106,280 

92,720 

100 

17,700 

8,350 

5,900 

83,550 

42,100 

67,300 

35,900 

3,980 

150,200 

103,080 

900 

28,375 

800 

1,050 

17,700 

68,425 

1,335 

37,050 

48,689 

38,768 

179,374 

217, 01S 

13,800 

300 

7,300 

138,950 

207,600 

322,450 

1  7,825 

32.194 

451.769 

X 

X — No  report  received. 
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Type  of  October  Building 
Permits  Issued  in  28 
Reporting  Cities 

BUILDINGS  FOR 
WHICH  FERMITS 
WERE  ISSUED 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS:  No.  Costs 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Structures: 

One-family  houses,  detached  _ 369  $2,783,574 

Two-family  houses,  detached  ....  32  210,999 

Three-and  four-family  bldgs.  ...  1  6,500 

TOTAL  _ 402  $3,001,073 

New'  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places  1 

Churches  _  12 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  &  other  workshops  .  7 

Garages,  commercial  _ _ 1 

Garages,  private  -  61 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  ....  4 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  ..  6 

Public  works  and  utilities  _  3 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc.  _  _ _ _ _  1 7 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  32 
All  other  nonresidential  ..  9 

TOTAL  _ 153  $1,255,165 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  houseskeeping  dwellings _ .587  $  476,426 

To  nonhousekeeping 

residential  buildings  _  2  600 

To  nonresidential  buildings  _  160  733,869 

TOTAL  _ ...749  $1,210,895 


36,867 

445,160 

186,950 

4,500 

28,295 

31.300 

86.300 
25,800 


1  0,620 
395,160 
4,213 


BUILDING  PERMITS  TOTAL  $6,608,628  OCTOBER 


Building  permits  issued  in  77  North 
Carolina  municipalities  totaled  $6,608,628 
during  October. 

The  October  total  was  less  than  half 
as  large  its  the  building  figure  for  Septem¬ 
ber.  All  types  of  building  declined  sharply 
from  the  high  September  level. 

New  housing  totaled  $3,721,048  during 
the  month.  The  permits  included  4S6 
single-family  dwellings  to  be  built  at  an 
average  estimated  construction  cost  of 
$7,157  each,  33  duplexes,  one  apartment 
building  and  one  tourist  camp  project. 
The  new  housing  authorized  during  Oc¬ 
tober  will  provide  a  total  of  556  family 
dwellings. 


The  month’s  nonresidential  building 
permits,  which  totaled  only  $1,555,355,  in¬ 
cluded  43  stores,  12  factory  and  workshop 
buildings,  70  private  garages,  seven  com¬ 
mercial  garages  and  service  stations,  14 
churches,  eight  small  office  buildings,  two 
institutional  buildings,  four  public  works 
buildings,  and  35  temporary  or  unclassi¬ 
fied  buildings. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to 
existing  buildings  totaled  $1,332,225  in 
October. 

Charlotte,  which  issued  permits  totaling 
$1,166,085,  was  the  only  city  reporting 
more  than  $1  million.  Greensboro  was 
second  with  $626,067  and  Raleigh  third 
with  $459,055.  All  other  cities  and  towns 
were  below  $400,000. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

October,  1950  and  October,  1951 


Number  oi  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Oct.  1 950 

Oet.1951 

Percent. 

Change 

Oct.1950 

Percent. 
Oct.1951  Change 

TOTAL . 

1,356 

1,304 

—  3.8 

$12,222,673 

$  5,467,133 

—  55.3 

Residential  buildings _ _ 

531 

402 

—  24.3 

4,423,622 

6,570,969 

1,228,082 

3,001,073 

1,255,165 

1,210,895 

—  32.2 

Non- residential  buildings  . . 

193 

153 

—  20.7 

—  80.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  . 

632 

749 

+  18.5 

—  1.4 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

September,  1951  and  October,  1951 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Sept.1951 

Oct.1951 

Percent.| 

Changel  Sept.  1951  Oct.  1951 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  

1,319 

1,304 

-  1.1 

$13,039,568  $  5,467,133 

—  58.1 

Residential  buildings _ 

488 

402 

—  17.6 

3,850,862  3,001,073 

5,345,321  1,255,165 

3,843,385  1,210,895 

—  22.1 

Non- residential  buildings 

173 

153 

—  11.6 

—  76.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

658 

749 

+  13.8 

—  68.5 

SUMMARY  OF  OCTOBER,  1951  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

—  Totals  of  October,  1950  Included  for  Comparison 

New  Residential  Buildings 


NewNonResidentialBidg.[Addi’ns,Altera’nsBepair|  All  Construction- 


U  1  1  I 

No.  oi 

Estimated  Cost  |No.  of  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Name 

Bldgs.  |Y'ear  Ago 

Current  Month|YrearAgo 

Cnr.Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Y'ear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1304 

$4,423,622 

$3,001,073 

619 

437 

$6,570,969 

$1,255,165 

$1,228,082 

$1,210,895 

$12,222,673 

$  5,467,133 

1 

38,000 

1 1 

100,600 

2,500 

8,600 

147,200 

2,500 

Asheville . . 

71 

157,430 

157,236 

15 

21 

21,250 

12,090 

34,490 

38,333 

213,170 

207,659 

Burlington  . . 

49 

78,800 

98,360 

14 

20 

7,315 

68,413 

65,100 

50,550 

151,215 

217,323 

Charlotte _ 

178 

1,116,440 

556,530 

154 

75 

718,144 

438,037 

273,038 

171, 51S 

2,107,622 

1,166,085 

10 

15,000 

9 

2 

166,118 

4,400 

16,500 

228,318 

31,500 

Durham  _ 

172 

185,700 

76,233 

27 

12 

1,299,350 

43,900 

318,563 

211,461 

1,803,613 

331,594 

Elizabeth  City _ 

7 

43,000 

20,500 

8 

3 

650 

4,700 

3,550 

1,250 

47,200 

26,450 

59.000 

14 

16,350 

15,142 

90,492 

X 

Gastonia . . 

36 

61,000 

140,800 

13 

20 

33,200 

7,300 

4,600 

13,500 

98,800 

161,600 

Goldsboro . . 

21 

79,000 

35,000 

13 

4 

1,100 

42,800 

4,800 

8,600 

84,900 

86,400 

Greensboro . . 

92 

345,350 

363,300 

57 

50 

463,005 

81,940 

47,970 

180,827 

856,325 

626,067 

28 

68,500 

228,700 

12 

26 

61,000 

25,000 

129,500 

253,700 

X 

X 

1  0 

141,350 

27,300 

17 

6 

134,325 

109,430 

54,600 

385,105 

81,900 

High  Point.. . 

82 

144,900 

162,990 

19 

31 

82,931 

17,370 

14,595 

22,850 

242,426 

203,210 

Kinston _ 

16 

236,600 

81,300 

23 

10 

700 

30,800 

2,300 

15,100 

239,600 

127,200 

Lexington . . . 

18 

32,100 

59,000 

7 

10 

17,200 

61,500 

10,950 

6,200 

60,250 

126,700 

New  Bern . . 

22 

16,735 

18,000 

4 

5 

645 

400 

14,805 

8,050 

32,185 

26,450 

Raleigh . . 

67 

100,175 

182,300 

11 

20 

1,665,470 

209,750 

70,040 

67,005 

1,835,685 

459,055 

21 

58,450 

109,300 

14 

20 

20,000 

2,175 

900 

80,625 

110,200 

Rocky  Mount . 

53 

69A25 

120,774 

15 

19 

21,000 

59,600 

27,600 

106,983 

117,725 

287,357 

Salisbury . - 

30 

103,317 

39,600 

16 

7 

1,002,338 

11,100 

14,445 

12,640 

1,120,100 

63,340 

27 

69,700 

91,000 

20 

13 

66,500 

8,300 

3,500 

9,025 

139,700 

108,325 

Statesville  . . 

12 

134,950 

41,600 

13 

6 

28,200 

1,750 

7,000 

11,050 

170,150 

54,400 

Thomasville _ _ 

7 

14,100 

10,300 

5 

4 

10,000 

2,250 

5,200 

3,300 

29,300 

15,850 

Wilmington _ _ 

135 

169,700 

38,250 

14 

6 

11,460 

4,750 

52,144 

41,916 

233,304 

84,916 

20 

175,900 

94,000 

19 

18 

45,300 

100,000 

57,650 

21,700 

278,850 

215,700 

Winston-Salem 

119 

666,500 

233.700 

75 

29 

576,818 

20,915 

55,995 

137,037 

1,299,313 

391,652 

X — No  report  received 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1.473  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  in  North  Carolina 
during  October  by  the  safety  and  health 
inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections.  The  establishments  were 
inspected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the 
safety  and  health  regulations.  A  total  of 
43,502  workers  were  employed  by  the 
firms  inspected. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  October 


were  as  follows: 

Complaint  investigations  —  8 

Reinspections  _  57 

Conferences  _  192 

Accidents  investigated  _  0 

Violations  noted  _  1.509 

Compliances  secured  _  .1,227 


Three  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law. 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  dur¬ 
ing  October.  Violations  of  the  law  were 
found  in  all  three  of  these  cases.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  by  the  inspectors 
to  correct  tin'  violations  and  immediate 
compliances  was  promised. 

Five  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  State  industrial  safety  and  health 
regulations  were  investigated.  Violations 
were  found  in  four  of  these  cases.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  to  correct  them 
and  compliance  was  promised. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  100  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Feder¬ 
al  Wage  and  Hour  Law  during  October. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows : 

l‘ro  ins  i  on  Establ  is  li  ments 

of  Law  in  Violation 


Child  Labor  _ 

17 

Records 

18 

Minimum  Wage  and/or 

Overtime  . . . 

....  41 

Twenty-four  of  the  establishments  in¬ 
spected  were  in  full  compliance  with  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law.  Eighteen  others 
had  only  record-keeping  violations. 

A  total  of  $19,290.11  in  back  wages  was 
Paid  to  350  workers  during  October  follow¬ 
ing  disclosure  of  wage  and  hour  viola¬ 
tions.  The  payments  were  made  by  52 
establishments. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

October,  1951  Compared  with  September,  1951 


Ay.  Wkly 

INDUSTRIES  Earn. 

*  * 

Net  Av.  Hrly, 
Chg.  Earns. 

.  Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Ilrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

Manufacturing  ....  _ _ _ 

$44.79 

+  .77 

$1.17 

no  chg. 

38.3 

+  -5 

Durable  Goods  _ _ _  _  _ 

..  43.97 

+  .28 

1.07 

no  chg. 

41.2 

+  .3 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

.  45.04 

-j-  .92 

1.20 

no  chg. 

37.4 

+  <3 

Nonmanufacturing* 

• 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

...  56.16 

+  .19 

1.40 

—  .01 

40.1 

+  -3 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

..  52.88 

+  .60 

1.26 

no  chg. 

41.9 

+  -3 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  ...  ..... 

.  56.03 

+5.21 

1.21 

—  .01 

46.8 

+4.5 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

..  39.07 

—  .18 

.96 

no  chg. 

40.8 

_  •) 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

..  39.29 

—  .05 

.95 

no  chg. 

41.2 

_  o 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

...  39.81 

+1.75 

.96 

+  .01 

41.5 

+1-4 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

.  37.66 

—  .71 

.93 

no  chg. 

40.6 

—  .8 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products.. 

..  44.07 

+  1.35 

1.07 

no  chg. 

41.1 

+  1.3 

I1H  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  _ 

43.69 

+  1.43 

1.07 

no  chg. 

40.8 

+  1.4 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

..  41.87 

— 1.28 

1.04 

no  chg. 

40.5 

—1.2 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  _ 

...  57.93 

—1.56 

1.30 

—  .10 

42.9 

—  .9 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _  _ 

..  44.18 

+  1.18 

1.23 

no  chg. 

35.9 

+1.0 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

..  41.81 

+2.1S 

1.13 

no  chg. 

37.0 

+  1.8 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

..  45.86 

+  .57 

1.28 

no  dig. 

35.7 

+  .4 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

..  43.82 

+  .76 

1.27 

no  chg. 

34.5 

+  -7 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  ...  _ 

..  51.60 

-  .09 

1.50 

—  0.1 

34.3  no  dig. 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ _ _ 

_  37.15 

+1.76 

1.08 

no  chg. 

34.3 

+  1.4 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  ..... 

35.21 

+  .66 

.97 

no  chg. 

36.2 

+  .« 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

..  32.12 

—  .01 

.94 

no  dig. 

34.3 

+  -3 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  ...  ...  _ 

..  40.81 

—4.29 

.90 

no  chg. 

42.7 

—4.4 

Bakery  Products  _ 

..  42.67 

+  .22 

1.04 

no  dig. 

41.2 

+  3 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

...  43.00 

—  .63 

.88 

—  .01 

48.7 

_  ») 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ .... 

46.85 

+2.02 

1.11 

+  .04 

42.4 

+  -7 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ 

..  58.85 

+  .78 

1.43 

no  chg. 

41.2 

+  .c 

Stemmeries  &  Iiedrying  Plants 

_  40.05 

+2.41 

.92 

+  .03 

43.5 

+1.0 

i’aper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

..  67.39 

—  .09 

1.55 

+  .02 

43.6 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills _ 

..  77.78 

—  .77 

1.72 

+  .01 

45.2 

—  .8 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries _ 

._  63.41 

+  .57 

1.63 

no  chg. 

38.9 

+  -3 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

...  51.31 

+  .10 

1.19 

—  .02 

43.3 

+  1.1 

Other  Nondurable  Goods?:  _ _ _ 

43.86 

-  .12 

1.11 

no  chg. 

39.7 

—  .1 

Nonmanufacturing 

Miuiug  _ _ _ _ 

...  52.91 

+3.41 

1.08 

-  .02 

49.0 

+4.0 

Non-metallic  Mining  _  . 

..  52.91 

+3.41 

1.08 

—  .02 

49.0 

+4.0 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 

Transportation  (Except  R.  R'.)* 

Public  Utilities _ 

..  53.47 

+  .63 

1.34 

no  chg. 

39.9 

+  .5 

Trade***  .  . 

..  45.00 

—  .20 

1.09 

—  .01 

41.2  no  chg. 

Wholesale  _ _ 

..  57.69 

+  .26 

1.32 

no  chg. 

43.7 

+  -3 

Retail  _ _ _  ...  .... 

..  41.00 

—  .26 

1.02 

no  chg. 

40.4 

_  •> 

Retail  General  Merchandise  . 

..  24.13 

-  .40 

.73 

no  chg. 

33.1 

—  .6 

Department  Stores  _ 

..  26.73 

—  .04 

.77 

no  dig. 

34.  S 

—  .8 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

..  14.89 

—  .16 

.53 

-  .01 

27.9  no  chg. 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ _ _ 

..  40.11 

no  dig. 

1.03 

+  .01 

39.1 

—  .1 

Grocery  Stores  _ ... . . 

.  35.04 

—  .14 

.98 

+  .01 

36.2 

+  -1 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  . 

..  68.94 

+  10.44 

no  hours  reported 

Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  .  _ 

..  22.32 

—  .03 

.51 

no  chg. 

43.8 

—  .1 

Personal  Services* 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 

.  26.81 

no  dig. 

.63 

+  .01 

42.5 

—  .6 

Government* 

Contract  Construction* 


**  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation;  electrical  machinery;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

*  Data  not  available. 

***  Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in 

North  Carolina 

±J±  V  ir 

jr  OXiillOllLO 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U. 

S.  Department  of  Labor 

October,  1951  Compared  with  September,  1951 

Net 

Percent  Change 

*  * 

Change 

From 

INDUSTRY 

From 

Oof. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

9/51 

Sept. 1951 

Oct.1950 

1951 

1951 

1950 

To 

To 

To 

10/51 

Oct.195 1 

Oct.1951 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 

Nonagricultural  Employment*  ........ 

.943.3 

940.6 

928.9 

+  2.7 

+  0.3 

+  1 

6 

Manufacturing  _ 

..423.6 

424.7 

440.1 

—  1.1 

—  0.3 

—  3 

Durable  Goods  . 

.102.7 

101.2 

103.4 

+  1.5 

+  1.5 

—  0.7 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

320.9 

323.5 

336.7 

—  2.6 

—  0.8 

—  4 

7 

Nonmanufacturing  _ 

.519.7 

515.9 

48S.8 

+  3.8 

+  0.7 

+  6.3 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

.  2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

-  0.1 

—  4.2 

--  4 

2 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

..  6.6 

6.6 

6.0 

+  10.0 

F 

’abricated  Metal  Products 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  _ 

.  41.2 

41.1 

43.4 

+  0.1 

+  0.2 

—  5 

i 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

.  31.1 

30.7 

32.4 

+  0.4 

+  1.3 

—  4.0 

Millwork.  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

.  4.8 

4.9 

5.2 

—  0.1 

—  2.0 

—  7 

7 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ 

2.8 

2.8 

3.0 

—  6 

7 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods.  _ _ 

.  31.5 

30.0 

33.7 

+  1.5 

+  5.0 

—  6 

5 

II1I  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Kedspring 

.  29.5 

28.0 

31.6 

+  1.5 

4-  5.4 

—  6.6 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products 

7.1 

7.1 

7.2 

—  i 

4 

<  >fher  Durable  Goodsf  . 

11.1 

11.1 

7.8 

+42 

3 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

.221.7 

•>•>•> 

239.8 

—  1.2 

—  0.5 

■ —  7 

5 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills _ 

59.9 

•  59.7 

61.3 

+  0.2 

4  0.3 

_  2 

3 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

96.1 

97.3 

104.2 

—  1.2 

—  1.2 

—  7 

8 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

..  53.8 

53.5 

60.3 

+  0.3 

4-  0.6 

—10.8 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

23  2 

23.3 

24.1 

—  0.1 

—  0.4 

-  3 

7 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

23.6 

23.2 

28.S 

+  0.4 

+  1-7 

— 1S.1 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

.  12.9 

12.9 

13.9 

* —  7 

2 

Men’s  &  Boy's  Garments  _ 

6.8 

6.8 

7.2 

— ’  5 

6 

F’ood  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

.  20.3 

20.6 

19.5 

—  0.3 

-  1.5 

+  4.1 

Bakery  Products  _ _ _ 

.  5.1 

5.2 

5.1 

—  0.1 

—  1.9 

Beverage  Industries  _ _ 

.  4.3 

4.4 

4.0 

—  0.1 

—  2.3 

4-  1 

5 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

37.3 

38.7 

y>t).  5 

—  1.4 

—  3.6 

+  5 

i 

Cigarettes 

12.3 

12.2 

12.3 

+  o.i 

4-  0.8 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 

.  22.4 

23.9 

20.3 

—  1.5 

—  6.3 

+10 

•  > 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

.  8.8 

8.9 

8.3 

—  0.1 

—  1.1 

+  6.0 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills 

6.6 

6.6 

5.8 

+  13 

s 

Pit.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

6.4 

6.4 

6.3 

+  1.0 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  .  ..... 

9.9 

9.6 

9.8 

~J“  0.3 

+  3.1 

+  1.0 

Other  Nondurable  Goods!  _ 

5.6 

3.5 

3.6 

+  0.1 

+  2.9 

— 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _ _ _ 

.  3.5 

3.6 

3.4 

-  0.1 

—  2.8 

+  2.9 

Non-metallic  Mining  _ 

.  3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

—  0.1 

—  3.1 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  — 

62.5 

62.5 

•U.i 

. . 

+  8 

3 

Transportation  (Except  R.  R.)  _ 

.  25.9 

25.8 

24.3 

+  0.1 

4  0.4 

+  6.6 

Public  Utilities  - - - 

.  17.3 

17.5 

16.0 

—  0.2 

—  1.1 

+  8.1 

r1 

rade  _ _ _ 

171.9 

170.4 

168.5 

+  1.5 

+  0.9 

+  2.0 

Wholesale  ..  - - - - - 

.  37.7 

37.9 

36.8 

-  0.2 

—  0.5 

+  2.4 

Retail  .  .  _ 

134.2 

132.4 

131.7 

+  l.S 

4  L4 

+  1.9 

Retail  General  Merchandise 

34.9 

33.6 

34.3 

4  1.3 

+  3.9 

+  I- 

7 

1  iepartment  Stores  ..... 

.  16.7 

16.1 

17.0 

4  0.6 

+  3.7 

—  1.8 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  . 

11.4 

11.1 

11.3 

+  0.3 

+  2.7 

4  0. 

9 

Retail  Food  Stores  - 

.  23.3 

23.2 

21.2 

+  0.1 

4  0.4 

+  9.9 

Grocery  Stores  .  -  - 

.  16.9 

16.7 

14.7 

4-  0.2 

+  1.2 

+15.0 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Beal  Estate 

23.1 

23.1 

22.0 

+  5. 

0 

Service  _ _ _ 

85.0 

81.6 

83.5 

4"  0.4 

+  0.5 

#-  L 

8 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

6.5 

5.6 

6.6 

4  0.9 

+16.1 

—  l. 

5 

Personal  Services  - - - 

.  24.8 

25.1 

24.5 

—  0.3 

-  i*  *+  1- 

•> 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  .... 

20.7 

21.0 

20.5 

-  0.3 

—  1.4 

+  1.0 

109.9 

109.9 

105.1 

+  4.6 

Contract  Construction 

63.8 

61.8 

48.6 

+  2.0 

+  *3.2  * 

+31. 

•  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

*•  Preliminary 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery  ;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 


INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYM’T 
III  STATE  CLIMBS  TO 
943,300  DURING 
OCTOBER 

Increases  in  Construction 
Trade,  and  Furniture 
Industries 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North. 
Carolina  climbed  to  a  total  of  943,300 
during  October. 

Employment  increased  in  some  indus¬ 
tries  and  dropped  in  others,  but  a  net 
gain  of  2,700  was  chalked  up  for  all 
industries  combined. 

Largest  gain  was  reported  by  the  con¬ 
tract  construction  industry,  in  which  an 
increase  in  building  and  remodeling  dur¬ 
ing  October  sent,  the  employment  figure 
up  2,000  to  a  total  of  63,800. 

The  seasonal  fall  increase  in  retail 
trade  brought  an  employment  increase  of 
1,800  in  stores,  bringing  the  retail  trade 
employment  figure  up  to  a  total  of  134,200. 

More  orders  and  better  business  in  the 
household  furniture  industry  caused  an 
employment  rise  of  1,500  in  furniture 
factories.  Employment  was  up  seasonally 
900  in  hotels,  300  in  the  chemical  industry. 
Seamless  hosiery  mills  took  on  400  addi¬ 
tional  workers  to  fill  new  orders. 

Seasonal  decreases  of  300  in  food 
products  and  1,500  in  tobacco  stemmeries 
and  redrying  plants  were  reported  during 
the  month. 

Employment  in  the  textile  industry  was 
down  1,200  from  the  September  figure, 
totaling  221,700  in  all  textile  lines  com¬ 
bined.  The  drop  occurred  almost  entirely 
in  plants  manufacturing  broad  woven 
fabrics. 

North  Carolina  factory  workers  put  in 
an  average  of  38.3  hours  per  week  on  the 
job  during  October,  earned  $1.17  an  hour 
and  $44.79  a  week.  The  average  workweek 
was  up  a  lmlf-liour  over  September. 

The  workweek  in  fabricated  metal  pro¬ 
ducts  plants  increased  4.5  hours  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  averaging  46.8  hours.  Earnings  of 
the  metal  workers  were  up  to  $56.63  per 
week.  The  workweek  and  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  also  increased  sharply  in  non-metallic 
mining  operations.  Miners  worked  49 
r  hours  a  week  and  received  wages  averag¬ 
ing  $52.91.  | 

|*o  marked  changes  in  btyjc  hourly 
m  waae  rates  were  reported  in  October. 
vEi*iings  increased  or  decreased  slightly 
in  several  industries,  but  the  changes  in 
average  hourly  earnings  were  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  working  of  more  or  less 
overtime.  The  State’s  221,700  textile 
workers  averaged  $1.23  an  hour,  $44.18 
per  week. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Accident  Rates  In  North  Carolina  Industries 

Final  1950  Rates  Compared  with  Final  1949  Rates 


ACCIDENT 

INDUSTRY 

NO. 

MANHOURS 

Time 

FREQUENCY  RATES 

CLASSIFICATION 

PLANTS 

WORKED 

Accidents 

1950 

1949 

Cement  Products 

Block  and  Pipe _ _ 

Chemicals 

<o 

3,597,287 

95 

26.40 

23.44 

Drugs,  Insecticide, 

and  Paints  _ 

...  69 

6,324.346 

82 

12.96 

7.43 

Clay  Products 

Brick  and  Tile 

and  Pottery  _ _ _ 

...  26 

2,234,166 

51 

•)0  £•> 

21.51 

Construction 

General  _ 

57 

3,957,594 

107 

27.03 

44.31 

Electrical 

General  _ _ _ _ 

...  30 

9,554,851 

26 

2.72 

2.58 

Fertilizer 

Cotton  Seed  Products  _ 

...  51 

2,228.526 

32 

14.36 

25.85 

Manufacturing  _ 

...  52 

3,549,499 

58 

16.34 

19.52 

Food 

Baking 

...  200 

8,426,278 

84 

9.97 

9.59 

Bottling  Plants  . 

_  153 

5,594,939 

105 

18.76 

18.10 

Canning  &  Preserving 

40 

1.890.302 

20 

10.58 

19.34 

Dairy  Products  _ _ _ 

92 

8,712.379 

151 

17.33 

13.82 

Ice  &  Coal  _ 

...  157 

2,938.970 

39 

13.27 

24.78 

Meat  Packing  _ 

...  74 

4.150,692 

50 

12.04 

6.73 

Milling,  Flour  &  Feed  _ 

...  133 

4,827,634 

62 

12.84 

18.34 

Furniture 

Upholstering  _  . 

...  35 

1,494,501 

18 

12.04 

Wood  . . 

.  260 

30,338,930 

439 

14.46 

12.44 

Iron  and  Steel 

Foundry  _ 

...  48 

3.973,377 

138 

34.73 

29.70 

Junk  Yard  _ 

...  32 

735,586 

24 

32.63 

18.87 

Machine  Manufacturing  ... 

112 

9,831.289 

198 

20.14 

18.30 

Machine  Shop  . . 

.  101 

5,758,978 

128 

99  99 

20.03 

Sheet  Metal  .  _  . 

...  59 

2,557,857 

63 

24.62 

23.85 

Leather 

Tanning,  Manufacturing 

Shoes,  Belting,  Rolls  .... 

14 

1 , 1 53.635 

29 

25.14 

36.31 

Lumber 

Logging,  Sawing 

and  Planing  . 

...  170 

20,361.831 

935 

45.92 

36.77 

Millwork 

165 

6.074,546 

159 

26.17 

23.38 

Plywood  &  Veneer  _ 

...  78 

15,436,196 

434 

28.11 

22.86 

Lumber  Industry 

713 

41,872.573 

1 ,528 

36.49 

29.98 

Mining 

Mines  .... _ 

45 

2,335,665 

130 

55.66 

80.67 

Pits,  Sand  &  Gravel 

...  14 

835,627 

21 

25.13 

25.36 

Processing  Plants  _ 

8 

331,039 

20 

60.41 

28.47 

Quarry  _ _ 

...  27 

1 ,976,298 

66 

33.39 

29.52 

Mining  Industry 

...  94 

5.478,629 

237 

43.25 

47.18 

Paper 

Pai>er  &  Pulp 

5 

1 1,504,305 

71 

6.17 

6.34 

Set  Up  Boxes  and 

Containers  _ 

45 

11,124,551 

115 

10.33 

13.30 

Printing 

Job.  Newspaper  &  Books  . 

..  148 

6,499.827 

24 

3.69 

4.71 

Public  Utilities 

Telephone,  Gas  &  Electric 
Service 

.  30 

2,677,466 

35 

13.07 

15.77 

Dry  Cleaning 

...  482 

8,382,603 

15 

1.79 

2.04 

Dry  Cleaning  &  Laundry 

222 

16,336,984 

37 

2.26 

3.60 

Garage  ... 

Stonecutting 

.  287 

10,380,177 

80 

7.70 

8.58 

Monuments  and  Markers 
Textile 

42 

507,906 

12 

22.65 

9.44 

Cotton  Yarn  _ 

-  367 

114,819,317 

1.070 

9.32 

9.77 

Dyeing  &  Finishing  _ 

42 

18.461,466 

133 

7.2b 

9.67 

Knit  Goods  . 

-  428 

136.182,321 

352 

2.58 

4.19 

Silk  &  Rayon  _ 

82 

46.964,814 

187 

3.98 

5.12 

Wearing  Apparel 

..  108 

26,878,464 

218 

8.11 

5.09 

Woolen  Worsted 

18 

14.483,233 

63 

4.34 

6  88 

Miscellaneous 

65 

6,274,020 

65 

10.36 

9.72 

Textile  Industry 

1,110 

364,063,635 

2,088 

5  76 

7.78 

Tobacco 

Cigarette  &  Smoking 

8 

19,655,586 

72 

4  1° 

Leaf  Processing 

122 

19,695,947 

22!* 

11.64 

10.88 

Iobacco  Industry 

Trade 

130 

39,351,533 

301 

7.65 

7.46 

Petroleum  Products 

198 

3,546,893 

29 

8  18 

4  71 ) 

M  holesale  &  Retail 
Transportation 

..  146 

5,122,207 

46 

8.98 

13.31 

General  &  Storage 

Warehouse 

-  29 

2,552,833 

21 

8 %>) 

23.15 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing 

Not  Otherwise  Classified 

101 

7,690,192 

89 

11.57 

10.19 

a  7<i 

ALL  INDUSTRY  ... 

-5,652 

659,923.930 

6,727 

12.79 

N.  C.  ALL  INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENT  RATE 
DROPPED  35  PER  CENT 
BETWEEN  1046  and  1950 

Textile  Mills  Show 
Big  Improvement 

The  occupational  accident  frequency 
rate  in  North  Carolina  industry  was 
reduced  35  per  cent  during  the  five-year 
period  from  1046  to  1950. 

During  1946,  Tar  Heel  industrial 
workers  suffered  15.81  lost-time  accidents 
for  each  1.000,000  man-hours  worked  By 
1950.  this  figure  had  been  reduced  to 
10.19  accidents  per  million  man-hours. 

In  a  report  summarizing  individual 
plant  accident  information  for  the  year 
1950  collected  by  Labor  Department  safety 
inspectors  this  year.  Safety  Supervisor 
William  (’.  Creel  pointed  out  that  North 
Carolina’s  all-industry  accident  rate 
dropped  from  12.79  in  1949  to  10.19  in 
1950  -a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  a 
single  year. 

Mr.  Creel  indicated  that  the  State’s 
industrial  accident  rate  has  dropped 
steadily  each  year  since  1946. 

The  table  to  the  left  of  this  artic'e 
allows  the  job  accident  experience  of  each 
North  Carolina  industry  for  the  years 
1949  and  1950.  Data  on  1950  accidents 
were  collected  from  a  total  of  5.652  estab¬ 
lishments.  Workers  in  these  plants  suffer¬ 
ed  a  total  of  6.727  lost-time  injuries  last 
year  in  the  course  of  659,923,930  man¬ 
hours  of  work. 

A  spectacular  improvement  was  noted 
in  the  State’s  textile  industry,  which  had 
more  than  half  of  the  total  man-hours 
reported  by  all  industries  combined.  The 
accident  rate  in  1,110  textile  mills  was 
down  to  5.73  during  1950 — a  reduction  of 
26  per  cent  below  the  previous  year’s  rate 
of  7.78.  All  major  branches  of  the  textile 
industry  except  apparel  manufacturing 
shared  in  the  decreased  rate. 

A  careful  examination  and  analysis  of 
this  accident  rate  table  will  show  that 
during  1950  the  injury  frequency  rates 
in  25  different  industry  groupings  showed 
an  increase  over  their  1949  rates.  The 
injury  rates  showed  a  decrease  in  24 
industry  groups.  However,  the  dispropor¬ 
tionately  large  size  of  North  Carolina’s 
textile  industry  and  tin1  very  marked 
improvement  in  that  industry’s  accident 
experience  last  year  accounts  largely  for 
tin*  all-industry  accident  rate  decrease  of 
20  per  cent  during  the  year. 

Tim  rate  in  cigarette  and  smoking 
tobacco  factories  dropped  substantially 
last  year,  decreasing  from  4.12  in  1949 
to  3.66  in  1950. 

Higher  accident  rates  during  1950  were 
disclosed  among  the  following  of  the 
State’s  larger  industries:  wood  furniture, 
lumber,  and  tobacco  leaf  processing. 

Other  large  industries  which  had  lower 
accident  rates  during  1950  were  construc¬ 
tion,  pulp  and  paper,  laundries  and  dry 
cleaning  establishments,  and  automobile 
service  establishments.  The  rate  also 
showed  a  decrease  in  mining. 


